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X - | 'E have ſo often. had ajax to 
VV thank the public for the reception 
5 wich e they have been pleaſed to ho- 

pour our labours, that the doing of it any 
more may appear to ariſe from habit, rather 
than any, conſciouſneſs of the obligations we 


are under to them. We ſhall, therefore, juſt 3 | 


beg leaue to aſſure them, that greater pains 
have been taken with this volume of the 
Annual Regiſter, to render i it worthy of their 
peruſal, than with any of the ara. though 


we are very far, at the ſame time, from mean» 
ing to aſſert, chat theſe pains have been at- 


tended with proportionable ſucceſs; and 


much leſs ftill, that, even in that caſe, we dd 
not equally land in need of their tenderneſs, _ 1 
: fince every indulgence on their fide is a title 


to extraordinary exertions on ours. Nay, in 


one reſpect, the lateneſs of its appearance, . 
we mult own ſomething 1 more than bare in 


dulgence 


Wr 
gulgence may appear neceſſiry to abſe v is 
from want of gratitude z but that too, we 
hope to obtain, when we have affured our 
readers, that in the delay we ſacrificed more 


to their * chan to our own _ | 


©! However intereſting the topics of the her 
ds may be, we hope thoſe of the year 1766 
will prove more agreeable: we ſhall then, it 
is to be preſumed, in conſequence of the 
FF meaſures taken in the laſt Pn, be able to 
| view the ſtorm from port; and our fear of 
danger will be ſucceeded by the pleaſing re- 
membrance of it, Befides, there ſeems 4 755 
ariſen a ſpirit of liberty in many parts of the 
world; and ſuch an uncommon one in ſome 
of the Spaniſh dominions in America, as is 
not, perhaps, to be equalled in any annals, 
| fince it has engaged thoſe whom it actuates 
_ to give up, in favour of the ri ghts of man- 
kind, a great deal more than ey claim for N 


1 2 themſelves under the ſame title. 
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Fo 


of the French and Spaniſb courts to comply with the demands of Great 


Britain, no /u efficient cauſe to apprehend .a rupture between them; may 


in the end prove ſerviceable to the latter. Emperor of Germany es; 25 | 
"ao Aal 1 bis Tuſcan dominions on his ſecond /on ; and is futteeded,” as 


emperor 0) 
Romans. 


lance wich each other, or ſo much 


the 0 


by his eldeſt; elected, in his life-time, king 2 7 | 
K treaties of marriage and their W me, 
| den. Portugal. Poland. C 2 icae 


A N our laſt volume, we had the 
ſatisfaction to leave the neigh- 
ring powers fo much on à ba- 


ape and moſt 1 N 
that Europe had mol. grin a long 
time afflicted with. Happily for 
the eaſe of mankind, this plæaſing 


taken up with their own internal proſpect ſtill holds up. For, as r 


concerns, as to afford little or no 


grounds to apprehend any ſpeedy 
interruption in that repoſe, which 
has ſo lately ſucceeded, if not 


one of the longeſt, at leaf one of 
Vol. VIII. | 


the points, which yet remain. in 
diſpare, between the three moſt 
potent of the late belligerent 
powers, Great Britain on the ons 
ſide, and France and Spain on che 
other F 
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ions, ſuc 
her own intereſts, as might other- 
wiſe give umbrage to the neutral 


- ofaki 


other ; though much it is to be 
wiſhed, that every thing had, 
' poſſible, been thoroughly ſettle 


in the laſt treaty of peace; it is 


to be hoped from all the apparent 
circumſtances of their-preſent fitu- 
ation, that the two latter of theſe 


Powers will not fo far perſiſt in 


| refuſing to comply with thejuſt de- 
mands of the former, as to force her, 


from motives either of honour or 
intereſt, into a new war; although 
their litigious diſpoſition on theſe 
points may, probably, afford her 
juſt reaſons to be more circumſpect 
and leſs 1 them in fu- 
ture dealings of the ſame kind. 


this reluctance of the French 


4 
and Spaniſh courts to do Great 


3 Britain juſtice, may, in the end, 


turn out to her advantage, by fer- 
ving to juſtify, on theſe occa- 
a ſtrict attention to 


ſtates of Europe. They may ſee 
that ſuch a conduct is not the effect 


| . of arrogance and a ſpirit of deſpo- 


tiſm, but proceeds ſolely from the 


moſt authoriſed principles of ſelf- 


defence. 3 | 
Among the events which ſerve 
to diſtinguiſh the period now un- 

der our conſideration, the . princi- 
pal, no doubt, would have been 
the death of the emperor of Ger- 
many, had not the troubles uſual 


on ſuch occaſions been happily 


prevented by the previous election 
| ng of the Romans: Accor- 
dingly, the preſent emperor Jofeph 
II. who the | 
* choſen to that dignity, 


| Aug. ym aſcended the imperial 
| 1705. throne on his father's 


death, with as little noiſe and 


- buſtle, as if he had been born to 


em 
of 


year before had been 


it. Nor does the progreſs of his 


4 . to be leſs peace- 


its beginning. The 


late emperor never appeared to 


take any ſhare in the troubles 
of Germany, but ſuch as his 
titude to his conſort and her fami- 
ly for his elevation to the imperial 
dignity, his .dependance npon her 
for the ſupport of that dignity, 


and a very natural regard for his 


children, ſeemed to dictate; and 


which, in any other Prince in the 


ſame circumſtances, might rea- 
ſonably be expected to have opera- 
ted in the ſame manner. And the 


| promnt emperor, heir to no part of - 


is father's patrimonial dominions, 
ſmall and inſignificant as they were 


in the political world, muſt be 


ſatisfied to tread in his ſteps, or at 
leaſt intirely conform to the views 


and intentions of his mother the 
apreſs dowager, in whom, as queen 
ungary and Bohemia, and-ſo-- 

vereign of Auſtria and the Nether- 
lands, all the power of the houſe of 
Auſtria, notwithſtanding the ad- 
miſſion of her ſon to the co-regen- 
cy of them, ſubſtantially 2 * * 


and who is now, in all appearance, 


more intent upon ſettling her nu- 
merous iſſue and improving her 
territories, than upon . adding to 


them, or even upon recovering 


' thoſe which ſhe has loſt. 


There have, indeed, been, 'finte 


the publication of our laſt volume, 


ſeveral reg N by which 
the heretofore ſo ſanguinely rival 
houſes of Auſtria and Bourbon 


have been drawn nearer to each 


other, than even by their late po- 
litical alliances. A little before 
the late emperor's death, a mar- 


riage was concluded between his 


ſecond ſon, and an infanta of 
ö; 


gra- 7 
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Spain, on occaſion of which he 


parted with his Tuſcan dominions. 


But it is not probable, that theſe 
alliances can affect the tranquility 
of Europe, till moſt of the princes 
Who have made theſe eontracts 
for their children are removed 
from the reins of government; 
events, confidering their ages, of 
no very near proſpect. In time, 
no doubt, theſe marriages and ceſ- 
ſions will give riſe to troubles, 
filial love and reſpect giving way 
to the more powerful paſſions 
of ambition and avarice; and 
mankind may again ſmart for the 
honour, which ſome ſovereigns 
do their ſubjects, of making them 
over to each other, without their 
concurrence, like beaſts of the 
| field: The ſucceſſor to the Au- 
ſtrian dominions, in right of the 
7 55 empreſs dowager, may 
look upon himſelf as equally in- 
titled to thoſe of Tuſcany in right 
of the late emperor, 3 as 
it does not appear, that, as legal 
heir, he has received any equivalent 
for them ; whilſt a king of Spain 
1 it his duty to protect 
a ſiſt 


er, a couſin, or their iſſue, 


in the enjoyment of domintons 
purchaſed, perhaps, for them b 
no inconſiderable portion. And, 
after jall, it muſt be owned, that 
this 1s but a ſmall part of that 
trouble and confuſion, which muſt 
probably attend theſe ineluQable 
events, conſidering the complica- 


ted claims of Spain and Parma to 


the throne of the Two Sicilies, and 
that of a Don Lewis to Parma 
itſelf. DR | 
But gloomy as this proſpe& may 
be in regard to the great Roman- 
_ catholic nations of wy 1t Can 
give no alarm to Great Britain, or 
the ether great Proteſtant powers, 


whoſe ſtrength muſt ever be in 
proportion to the weakneſs of | 
thoſe in the oppoſite intereſt, Be- 


ſides, the chief of the latter have 


been of late equally attentive with 
the former, to preſerve that com- 
pactneſs ſo neceſſary to all poli- 
tical bodies by treaties of inter- 
marriage ; in the cementing of 
which, as no ceffions or transfers 
of territory have been made, ſo no 
ſeeds have been ſown of future 
diſcontent and diſcord, Not to 
ſpeak of the late renewals of ami- 
ty between the branches of the 

runſwick family, by the nuptials 
of the rag Auguſta, his ma- 
jeſty's eldeſt ſiſter, with the heredi- 


tary prince of Brunfwick Lunen- 


burg, and of a fifter of that gallant 
. 5 with the prince royal of 
Pruſſia, nephew to the reigning 
king ; the treaty of intermarriage 
lately concluded between another of 
his majeſty's ſiſters, and the prince 
royal of Denmark, by drawing till 
cloſer the already very cloſe bands 
of friendſh ip 


i 
great and ſo good moflarchs, how 


much ſoever it may contribute 
to the ſatisfaction and honour f 


their reſpective families, and the 
happineſs and ſecurity of their fub- 
jets, cannot but contribute ſtill 
more to the ſtrengthening of the 
Proteſtant intereſt. EY 
| Theſe two ſyſtems, which we 
have been ſurveying, the Proteſtant 


and the Roman-catholic, -are not 


however, and, in all probability, 


never will be, either of them, ſo 


much one, as to contain no devi- 
ous, irregular - bodies, politically 
tending to the other. For the 


preſent, theſe bodies are chiefly, on 
the Proteſtant ſide, Proteſtant Swe 
den, and on the Roman-catholic, 
Portugal ; both, beyond all doubt, 

[B] 2 dhe 


: 


between theſe two ſo 


Fy 
The moſt intolerantly zealous mem- 
bers of the perſuaſions- they re- 

_ belong to, yet both 
a ngly attached to ſome powers 

of very different, and extremely 
Jjealous of other powers of the 
ſame, creed with themſelves. Swe- 
den and France ſtill perſiſt in their 
old friendſhip, and will, probably, 
Jong perſiſt in it, fince both find 
their intereſt in ſo doing. The 


mixt intercourſe of trade and poli- 


tics, which has fo long continued 
between them, and which their 


mutual neceſſities ſeem in a great 


meaſure to ſupport, gives this con- 
nection the air of a natural alli- 
ance: France ſtands in the great- 
eſt need of, and is the beſt able to 
pay for, thoſe commodities in trade, 
and thoſe aſſiſtances in war, which 
Sweden is beſt able to : furniſh ; 
viz. metals; materials for building 


ſhips; ſhips ready built; and ſome- 


times men, whoſe bravery and 
fidelity, as well as hardineſs and 
Saline, may be ſafely relied on. 
Portugal, from the defigns of 
her former (maſters, and the natu- 
rel imbecillity of the country, 
ſtands much more in need of fo- 
reign aſſiſtance than Sweden. This 
aſſiſtance, which Portugal ſtands 
in need of, ſhe wiſely looks for at 
the hands of the two greateſt ma- 
ritime powers of Europe, Great 
Britain and Holland, but at the 
ſame time the two warmeſt ſup- 
Porters of the Proteſtant intereſt. 
As much as theſe powers may 
covet the gold of Portugal to ac- 
cumulate it at home, or want it 
to purchaſe the commoditics of 
other countries, where thoſe of 
tair Own may not readily find a 
ve, jv much does Pu.tagal tand 


4 


4 
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in need of their aſſiſtance againſt 


Spain, France, and other powers, 


to ſecure to her a communica- 
tion with, if not indeed the poſſeſ- 
ſion of, the ſources of that pre- 
cious metal; ſince France and 
Spain as far exceed Portugal in 
maritime ſtrength, as they are 
themſelves exceeded in that par- 
ticular by Great Britain. Add 
to this, that it is not ſo much in 
the 8 of the Britiſh and Dutch 
conſtitutions to conquer countries, 
as fairly to gain, by the more agree- 
able, yet far more prevalent, arts 
of huſbandry, manufacture, and 
commerce, a ſhare of the riches, 
with which theſe countries may 
pen to be peculiarly bleſſed. 
t is hardly requiſite to ſay any 


thing concerning the other Roman- 


catholic or Proteſtant powers of 
Europe; or at leaſt a few words 
will be ſufficient. The king of 
Poland, though not as yet formally 


acknowledged by thoſe powets who 


proteſted againſt the diet that 
elected him, is likely to be ſoon 


-ſo. France has again ſupplied the 


Genoeſe with troops for the 


. cad 
riſoning of the few places left on 


in Cortica ; bur there is very little 


probability of her endeavouring to 


recover for them any of thoſe they 


have loſt; It is not her intereit 


that the Corſicans ſhould be entire-. 


ly free, or entirely ſlaves, ſince, as 
long as they remain in the dubious 


ſtate they now are in, ſhe may ex- 


pect to command in Genoa one 
of the beſt maritime keys to Italy, 
beſides ſhips and | ſailors on an. 
emergency, in return for a few _ 
land-forces, that the can raiſe and 
recruit with very* little trouble or 


expence. 
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Apedt of R aſa and Turkey. Little to be apprehended from Ruſſia, and frilt 


leſs from Turkey, Character of the preſent emperor. 


In general, more pacific than ever. 
- the uſeful arts. . | 


complete our ſurvey of the 
European powers, we are 
next to conſider Ruſſia and Tur- 


key. The head of the former, 
_ witely conſidering, that as much as 


it may be her duty to deſerve, it is, 
conſidering her want of an heredi- 


tary or even elective - title, as 


much her intereſt to win, the affec- 


tions of her ſubjects, not only 
ſhews the greateſt deſire to make 


them happy, but endeavours it 


by ſuch means, as may not too 
glaringly claſh with their deep- 


rooted prejudices either civil or 


religious; a method of proceeding 
ſuited only to fuch a [ſovereign 
as her predeceſſor Peter the Great, 


whoſe pregiea to the crown 
were themſelves ſdppoyd by theſe 


prejudices, Amongſt other ſteps 
taken by her to compaſs ſo exalt- 
ed a deſign, ſhe has given the 


ampleſt encouragement for the in- 


troduction of letters and uſeful arts, 


theſe ſovereign antidotes againſt 
barbariſm — ſuperſtition &. Upon 
.the whole, therefore, there does 
not appear the leaſt reafon to a 

prehend any thing from Ruſſia for 
the peace of Europe. 3 
Little as there is to be ap- 
prehended from Ruſſia, ſtill leb, 


Aſpect of Europe, 
State of agriculture, navigation, and 


if any thing at all, is to be fear- 
ed fro 


m Turkey, the only great 
power of Europe, which, as be- 
ang, by its maxims of —_— 
and government, quite diſtinct 
from, or rather diametrically ep- 
Polite to, all the others, which 
we have reviewed, we muſt 
here take a particular ſurvey 
of. The preſent em 


iIl-governed and illiterate, yet, 


from its numbers and enthuſiaſtic . 


ſervility to its head, dangerous 
neighbour to ſome of the Chriſtian 
powers, ſeems to be a very di 
rent man from all his predeceſ- 


ſors, Under him, the ſpirit of 


Turkiſh deſpotiſm and jealouſy 
ſeems to be in ſome degree low 


He permits brothers to live, even 


after gſcaping from that confine- 
ment, to which the laws ef the 
ſeraglio had condemned them; - 
and by ſending to France for a 
collection of aftronomical treatiſes, 
he has ſhewn a taſte for thoſe 
ſciences, which ſo much tend to 
enlarge and refine the human mind.. 
But what does him ſtill more ho- 


nour, is that truly neighbourly 


part he ſo lately acted in the affairs 


of Poland, which muſt. make us 


conſider him as a pacific, as well 


. ® Of this the reader will find ſome proof in a letter written by her imperial. 
majeſty to the celebrated Monſ. D'Alembert; on his refuſing to come to Ruſſia, 
to educate the hereditary prince her ſon ; and which, as truly charaQeriſtic, we 


inſerted amongtt our Characters for laſt year. 


2 as 


tor of tat 


diffe- 


” * 1 * 
* 
3 * ; 


as 2 wiſe and benevolent prince, 


and only leave us room to regret, 


that there are not more poten- 
tates of that character amongſt 
thoſe educated in principles in- 
_ hetter calculated to form 


In ſhort, Europe ſeems, in ge- 
neral, to wear a much more ſe- 
rene appearance, than from hiſtory 
there is any reaſon to judge ſhe 


ever did. The ſpirit of inven- 


tion, induſtry, and improvement, 
are abrdad, and ſeem to have 
taken place of the ſpirit of con- 
queſt and rapacity, which fo 
much diſgrace her former annals, 
Princes, in all appearance, begin 
to diſcover more wealth an 
in the . honeſt endeavours of their 


il ſiubjects to enrich themſelves, than 
they uſed to do in the ſervile aſſiſt- 


ance of them to enſlave others. A- 
iculture and navigation have, at 


laſt, in a great meaſure, obtained 


that attention, which ſuch uſeful 
and ſublime arts deſerve. Nor 
have the intermediate handicraft 
arts, ſupported by agriculture and 
ſupporting navigation, and contri- 


buting ſ@ much, in other reſpects, 


to the conveniency and pleaſure of 
life, been neglecte. | 
The vegetable ſyſtem of Tull, 
after ſtanding many years unim- 
peached by any caſual obſervations, 

E within theſe few years been 
confirmed by the expreſs experi- 
ments of Monſieur Duhamel, and 
Found to be as true and uſeful, 
- as it was ever allowed to be ſim- 
B. and ingenious. What is more, 

is admirable machines, ſo well 


adapted to that ſyſtem, and fo 


= ppily contrived to combine' the 
Jute 


ligence of the rational with 


the ftrength of the brute creation, 


ower 
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have, likewiſe, been adopted and 
improved. A Linnæus and a Stil- 
lingfleet have hinted the poſli- 


bility and expediency of parting 


the hitherto undiſtinguiſned com- 


mon plants of the field made uſe of 


to feed our cattle, in order to give 
each its proper ſoil and cultiva- 
tion, and ſow and crop it in its 
proper ſeaſon. A Wyche, ſoaring 
ſtill higher, has, from a juſt confi- 
deration of the goodneſs and power 


of the creator, ſuggeſted the exiſt- 


ence of vegetables, fit for the 
ſame purpoſe, hardy enough to 
thrive in the coldeſt weather. 
theſe hints and ſvggeftions have 
been, by the parting of the plants 

already 3 and the diſcovering 
and the cultivating of other much 
hardier ones, been proved well 
founded, and brought into prac- 
tice by Mr. Baker, and by Mr. 
Rocque, to the vaſt enlargement of 
the human empire over the vege- 
table world; ſeveral plants, which 
hitherto uſed to be nurſed up in 


| 2 for the immediate and 


ſole uſe of man, having been com- 
pelled to do duty in the open fields 
for that of cattle, and * ſubject 
to the plough as well as the ſpade, 
ſo as to oblige a far greater por- 
tion of the earth's ſurface to wear 
the livery of ſummer in the depth 
r „ 
The principles of Sir Iſaac New- 

ton, joined to the aſtronomical 
obſervations of Halley and Brad- 
ley, have heen made by M. Mayer 
of Goetinghen 'a ground-work for 
conſtructing, with the aſſiſtance of 
theorems furniſhed by Mr. Euler 
of Berlin, tables of the . moon's 
motions, by which the abſolute 


time of that heteroclite planet's 


point of the 


appulſe to any fixed 
e 


8 


And 


| heavens, and of courſe the diffe- 
rence of longitude between any 
place and the obſerver's, may, wit 

the help of the ingenious Mr. Maſ- 


 kelyne's new method of finding the 


proper allowances for parallax and 
refraction, be preciſely determin- 
ed; and eaſe and expedition have 


been added to preciſion by theo- 
rems of Mr. Witchell's inven- 
tion for the uſe of lunar tables, 


. and other tables for the eaſy and 


expeditious application of his 
theorems. Mr. Harriſon's im- 
provements in clock-work for ob- 


taining the ſame ends have like- 


wiſe been puſhed to ſo great a de- 
gree in point of portability, as 
well as certainty, as to deſerve the 
higheſt reward offered by the Bri- 
tiſh government. 
The members of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Sciences of Paris have al- 


ready publiſhed ſeveral accounts of 


particular trades, which, however 
trivial they may appear in ſome 
eyes, are the fruit of much thought 
and experience, and yield room 


+ for a great deal more, ſo as not 


to be unworthy of the ſcientific 
manner in which theſe gentle- 
men have handled them. Per- 


haps it may be with truth af- 


Wer. 
* : K * 


general benefit of mankind, and 
the men to whom we are indebted 


for the atchievement of them, 
after beſtowing ſo much time on 


ſcenes of devaſtation and ſlaugh- 


have dwelt too long upon them, at 
leaſt for this part of our work, 


them may be to illuſtrate ſubjects 
more ſtrictly hiſtorical, according 


to the uſual meaning of that word, 
which may hereafter occur in this 
part of our work, on a ſuppoſition 
of the public's. favouring us with 
a continuance. of their patience 


and indulgence. We ſhall, there- 
fore, refer our readers for fuller 
accounts of theſe matters to the 
other parts of it, in which they 
may be introduced at large with 


more propriety, and conſequently 


more ample juſtice may be done to 
them. | 


- We cannot however diſmiſs the 


ſubject, even in this place, with- 


out obſerving how many Eng- 
liſh names appear amongſt - A 


6 


things, that have been done for the 


ter, we may perhaps be thought to 


however neceſſary ſome account of 


authors we have been | celebrat- 


ing; though a thing no way ſur= _ 


priſing, ſince, in this free and fer- 


tile country, every man is ſure to 


firmed, that the meaneſt of theſe 
trades is, comparatively, as uſe- 
ful in the ſeale of thoſe human 
inventions which contribute ſo 
much to make life happy, as the 
meeaneſt inſect is thought to be in 
the ſcale of created beings to ſup- 
port and uphold the whole. New 
ſocieties have been formed for the 


enjoy in peace the fruits of his 
ingenuity and labour, and to gain 
more by the mere ſale of them, -: 
conſidering the number and opu - 
lency of its inhabitants, than could 
be well expected in any other 
country from the greateſt genero- 
ſity in the government. But it is 
very remarkable, that, notwithſtand- 


cultivation of all theſe uſeful arts, 
not only in England, but in 
France, and moſt other countries 
of Europe. | 1 

But unpardonable as it might 


have been to paſs over in ſilence 


ing this certainty of meritorious 
men — 
any legiſlative intervention, 
not only - 


thoſe, (even foreigners) who. have 


rewarded here without 
the 
Britiſh legiſlature has, however, 
en the firſt to reward 
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improved navigation by faciliating 


the means of diſcovering the longi- 
ase at fea, but has likewiſe provi- 
|  ' fed, in the la fellion ofparitament, ©. 
for the adequate, encouragement of 
all thoſe, who ſhall be found to 
have made any uſeful attempts to- 


Wards that important purpoſe. 
„ © Having. thus examined the pr 


ſent genera] complexion of Eu- 
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rope, and the particular aſpect 


towards each other of the ſeyeral 
at political bodies that compoſe 


it, we ſhall next proceed to take a 
ſurvey of the ſtate of Britiſh affairs 


in the Eaſt Tngies, being the only 
| ' fo rel gn affairs 0 | 
1 Power worth our notice, at leaſt by 


"What we know of them, with ſut-. 
_  figient certainty to ground a nar- 


rative erh It might be ex- 
pected, that we ſhould begin with 
+ p relation of the parliamentary pro- 


uic conduct of Sujah Doula on that occaſion. 


of Engliſh. | jot 
h draw a formidable army into the field, Major 


Vir Ceffim cuts off @ ſmall party 
231 — Deulg, and 


any European 


ceedings here in England; and the 
commotions in our North-American 
ſettlements, to which they have 


ven riſe, as matters of far greater 
portance. But it is for this very 
reaſon we chooſe to ſpeak Jaſt of 


them, as, by ſo doing, we ſhall 
be better able to connect them 
properly together, and do them 


all the juſtice their impo e de- 
ſerve. —Leſides, it will be only ad- 


juſting the order of our narrative to 


the order of time, moſt of the Eaſt- 
India tranſactions, we have to re- 
late, having happened before there 
appeared any ſettled refractorineſs 
in our North-American colonies to 
comply with the injunctions of 

the mother- country; and being 


previous even to any proceedings 
in the mother- country to give the 
leaſt colour to ſuch 


refractorineſs 


4 > a <4 7 7 8 el 2 2 . | "AS t 


Deuth o Major Adams, 
. The late 


ence of Mir Coffim Aly Cawn's 17 driven out of Bengal Fe- 


hah Zada joins 


.- . Munro ſucceeds Major Adams. State of the E ugliſh forces under him. "He 
"i merches fo the enemy. Battle of Buxard, Cheap wittory over the Indians. 


| 0 10 3 Major  Munr 0 attacks a very ſtrong furt. T avice repulſed with 
. Swjah Doula ar the head of another army; 
io the neighbourhood of Baner ese. 


. ? 
— 


— 
/ 
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ders the cauſe of one Aſiatic 


Prince is the cauſe of all; and, 


could they be blind enough pot 
to ſee this of themſelves, there 


never, ſurely, exiſted a man bet- 


ter able to convince them of it, 
than the late Nabob of Bengal, 


ving of him, therefore, into the 
terntories of a neighbouring nabob 


„l European inva- 

extinguiſhing it. Ir 
alone of ſo intelligent and enter- 
priſing a man was enough to fill 


eat 
pins. down Major Mun- 
was rather removing the fire, than 
Indeed, the fate 


all the 17 of that yaſt country 
with the juſteſt apprehenſions for 


their own ſafety and independence. 
Deſperate, therefore, as the con- 
dition of Mir Coſſim's affairs might 
appear to be by the accounts, with 
which we concluded our laſt vo- 
lume; 


* A : 
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Engliſh to them. He is repreſentsd 
to us, however, as ſuing for a . 


lune, we were very far from think- 
ing that of the company's ſo per- 
manently happy, as not to promiſe 
very ſoon, and even without the 
creation of any new nabob, ſome 
freſn matter to this part of our 


work. As long as any part of 
Coſſim's allies might thi 
per to keep themſelves, quiet, it 


Mir Coſſim's army remained on 
foot, it was impoſſible the Eng- 
liſh forces ſhould enjoy any reſpite ; 
at the ſame time that, in purſuing 
theſe remains through ſO extenſive 

a country, they were liable to loſe 
more men, than they could be ſup- 
poſed to do þy the {word of a much 
more numerous Indian enemy in a 

. pitched battle. 955 | 
Upon theſe principles, we myſt 
allow, that Sujah Doula acted. a 
2 wiſe part in not admitting in- 
to his country the remains of Mir 
Coſſim's army, as long as it could 
be kept together, or even in ſmall 
parties, in the territories of Ben- 
gal, or any other territories than 
his own. Indeed, it was doing 
right, at any rate, to keep him- 
ſelf quiet for ſome time, by almoſt 
any means, beſides. that of giving 
up his friend, ſince time alone 


might be expected to bring about 


many more events to the pre- 


judice of the Engliſh, than that of 


the Indian affairs. 

9 Accordin ly, | 
that Sujah Poala took any part 
* the Engliſh, except that, 
1 


it can be called ſo, of gi- 


5 ving ſhelter to Mir Coſſim, and to 
Somers, who ſo barbarouſly mur- 
dered that Nabob's priſoners at 


: Patna, and his afterwards refuſing 


to give them up. Fer, as to his 
drawing an army into the held, 


which we are likewiſe informed he 


did, it was probably within his 
pwn territories, and juſtified, be- 
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meaſures. 


den death of Major Adams, whoſe 


vent, brought likewiſe that of Mir 


eſpouſe Mir Coſſim's cauſe, as the 


we do not find | 
ſuch as might be ſuppoſed to fol- 


have of him reach, ſeems to have 


_ des, by the near approach of the 


: ; 


newal of peace, which the compa- 
ny's ſervants in India might, per- 
haps, conſider as broken by theſe 


But, On whatever | 4 5 Mir 
pro- 


was not long þefore time brought 
about an event ſufficient to tempt 
them to action. This was the ſud- 


name alone might be conſidered as 
the palladium of the company's 
military affairs in that part of the 
world. Accordingly, the ſame 
ſhip, which brought to England 
an account of that unexpeded e- 
Coſſim's not only being in the field + 
at the head of a body of Indoſtans 4 
but of his having actually cut 

off a ſmall party of our men, and 
his ſending their heads, by way of 

triumph, to king Shah Zada, and 
the nabob Sujah Doula. The time 
was now come, when theſe princes _ 
thought they might as openly 


latter heretofore had protected his 
perſon; and for that purpoſe 
they immediately drew into the © 
field an army of fifty thou- © 

ſand men, with a train of artillery, 


low an European army of equal 
numbers. . f 

But Major Adams, moſt fortu- 
nately for the company's affairs, 
was ſucceeded by another officer, 
who, as far as the accounts we 


acted with all that ſpirit and abi- 

lity, which his predeceſſor in com _ 

mand poſſeſſed in ſo eminent a ; | 

gree. 4 48 
This officer was Major Hector 


Munro, 
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fooner 
being gathered toge 


great; but they | 
. ſuch as the moſt con- 


ro, of the king's forces. He no 
rd of the enemy's troops 
ther, than he 
immediately marched up to them. 


His forces did not amount to more 
than nir 
whole, of which not one ſeventh 
| oy: were Europeans. The num- 
ber of the enemy was extremely 


thouſand men in the 


were Indian 


ſummate military abilities are re- 


quiſite to render formidable in any 
proportion to their numbers, and 


fuch abilities were not to be feared 


in Mir Coflim himſelf, and till 
leſs in his friends or their generals. 
It is very ftrange, however, that 


having ſo often experienced the ill 


_ . confequence of meeting the Eng- 
' liſh in pitched battle, and ſo lately 


the advantage of attacking them 


by ſurprize and in ſmall parties, he 
did not prevail on his allies care- 


fully to avoid the former kind of 


Warfare, and abide entirely by the 


latter. | 


Major Munro came up with the 


„Za Indian army at a place 
22d Of. called Buxard, on the 
ny 794 river Camnaſſary, about 
one hundred miles above Pat- 


na, and, found them, as had 
been for ſome time paſt uſual 
with them, encamped with all 


the advantages nature and art 


could beſtow. Before them lay a 
moraſs judiciouſly lined with can- 


non, that, whichever way the Eng- 
iſh ſhould move, either forward 


; to 0 the mord ſs, or ſideways to 


double it, could not but greatly 
gall them in their approach; and 
the troops themſelves extended 


40 far, as greatly to outflank any 
| Line of | 

poſſible for the major to form his 
dew forces. Beſides, at one end of 


battle, into which it was 


moraſs bei 
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this moraſs, there ſtood a ſmall 
wood, from which the Indians, 
ſheltered by the trees, might fire 
with great advantage on their naked 
enennes ; and they, — A 
took care to occupy it with a 74 


cient body. This was probably 


the only end by which the Indians 
apprehended any danger of the 
doubled; it was, at 
leaſt, on this end only we find that 
any attempt was made to come 


at them. The morals, it is to 


be preſumed, extended too far the 

other way to require any additional 

afliftance. ET 9878 
The firſt appearance of ſuch a 


fituation was alone ſufficient to 


make major Munro defer an at- 
tack, till it could be properly ex- 


plored. He, therefore, on the 


day of his arrival in ſight of the 
enemy, encamped himſelf, but 
near enough to them to be but 
juſt out of the reach of their 
cannon ; contenting himſelf with 
making the proper difpoſitions 


for "readily forming his line of 


battle in caſe of any ſudden emer- 


This precaution was far from 
being ſuperfluous; for going out 


the next morning by day- break 


to reconnoitre the enemy, 'in order 


to attack them the day following, - 


he found them already under 


arms. iy 2 this, returning to 
» he called in all his ad- 


his camp, 
vanced poſts and grand 3 ; 
ordered the drums to beat to 


arms; and, in leſs than twenty 


minutes after, was, in conſequence 
of the wiſe diſpoſitions made the 


day before, fortunate enough to 
ſee his line of battle completely 


formed. | 7. | 
The Indians began to cannonade 
the Engliſh at nine o'clock in the 
morn- 
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raſs in the front of our 
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morning; and, half an hour after, 
the action became general. The mo- 
s pre- 
vented their moving forward for 


ſome time, by which means the 
great number of the enemy's can- 


non, which were as well levelled as 
judiciouſly diſpoſed, galled them 
very much. This ob iged major 


Munro to order a battalion of ſea- 
poys, with one gun, from the right 


of the firſt line, to move forward 
to ſilence one of the Indian batte- 
ries, which played upon his flank ; 
and ſoon after to detach to its ſu 

port another battalion from the ſe- 
cond line. Theſe battalions having 


had the defired ſucceſs, the major 


ordered both the lines to face to 
the right, and kee 
order to clear the left wing o 


marchin 5 in 
the 


moraſs; and when that was done, 
to face to their former front, the 
right wing wheeling up to the leſt, 


in order to clear the ſmall wood 


that was upon their right. Then 


the firſt line moyed forward, keep- 
ing a very briſk cannonade. While 
this was doing major Munro ſent 


orders to major Pemble, who com- 
manded the ſecond line, to face it 


do the right about, and follow the 


firſt. But that officer ſaw the 2 
priety of that movement ſo ſoon, 
that he began to put it in execu- 
tion, before he received major 


Munro's orders. Immediately after 
both lines puſhed forward with ſo 
much ardour and reſalution, at 


which time the ſmall arms began, 
that the enemy ſoon after began to 


give way, and a little before twelve 


their Whole army was put to flight, 
leaving 6000 men on the ſpot, with 


130 pieces of cannon, a propor- 
tionable quantity of military ſtores, 
ang all their tents ready pitched, 


* 


For the YEAR 163. [or 


at the compaxatively ſmall ex- 
pence to the victors f 2 Euro- 
peans, and 239 Indians killed, and 


57 Europeans and 473 Indians 
woundec. i IE 
Nothing now remained in the 
enemy's poſſeſſion at this ſide of 
the river but a ſingle fort, called 
Chanda Geer ; but, then, it was 
a place exceedingly ſtrong by its 
ſituation 3 and, as it appeared af. 


terwards, ſtill ſtronger by the cou- 


rage and fidelity of the Indian of- 
ficer who commanded in it. This 


fort ſtood on'the top of a high and 


ſeep hill, or rather rock, ſituated 
on the very banks of the Ganges, 
one hundred and fifty miles above 
Patna, by which, in all proba- 
bility, it might have been kept 


conſtantly ſupplied with provi- 


ons; and as to military ſtores, 


it could, on account of the hei 


and ſteepneſs of the hill on which 
it ſtood, want none, as long as any 
ſtones remained to pour down upon 
the aflalamrs.” 7 25 
The only probable method of 


reducing ſuch a place ſeemed to 


be that of undermining it, and 
blowing it up from the founda- 

tions along with the garriſon ; or 
zouring into it ſuch, ſhowers of 
ſtones and bombs as might render 
it untenable. Theſe, at leaſt, would 
have been the methods taken with 
it in Europe. But major Munro, 
whether he wanted the neceſſary 
ſtores for opergtions of this kind, 
or men proper to conduct them, 


or both; or whether he did not 
dream himſelf, or thought the In- 


dians would never dream, of thoſe. 


cheap and ready weapons of de- 


fence, of which their hill was com- 
poſed ; or, in ſhort, ſuppoſed that. 
they might be ſurpriſed in the 
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"Munro, of the king's forces. He no 
ſooner heard of the enemy's — 
being 3 together, than he 
immediately marched up to them. 
His forces did not amount to more 
than nine thouſand men in the 
whole, of which not one ſeventh 
; — were Europeans. The num- 
ber of the enemy was extremely 
great; but they were Indian 
troops, ſuch as the moſt con- 
ſummate military abilities are re- 
quiſite to render formidable in any 
1 * qd to their numbers, and 
0 


abilities were not to be feared 


in Mir Coflim himſelf, and ſtill 
leſs in his friends or their generals. 
It is very ſtrange, however, that 
having fo often experienced che ill 
_  confequence of meeting the Eng- 

ish in pitched battle, and ſo lately 
the advantage of attacking them 


by ſurprize and in ſmall parties, he 


did not prevail on his allies care- 


fully to avoid the former kind of 
Warfare, and abide entirely by the 


latter. 


Major Munro came up with the 


2 Indian army at a place 
#24 Od. called 11 | * the 
oY 1704. river Camnaſſary, about 
one hundred miles above Pat- 
na, and. fonnd them, as had 
been for ſome time paſt uſual 
with them, encamped with all 


_ the advantages nature and art 


could beſtow. Before them Jay a 


moraſs judiciouſly lined with can- 


non, that, whichever way the Eng- 
| ſh ſhould move, either forward 
' to paſs the moraſs, or ſideways to 
4 Je it, could not but greatly 
Fall them in their approach; and 
the troops themſelves extended 
Jo far, as greatly to outflank any 
line of battle, into which it was 
_ poſſible for the major to form his 
ew forces. Belides, at one end of 


this moraſs, there ſtood a ſmall 
wood, from which the Indians, 


 theltered by the trees, might fire 


with great advantage on their naked 
enemies; and they, accordingly, 
took care to occupy it with a ſuffi- 
cient body. This was probably 
the only end by which the Indians 
apprehended any danger of the 
moraſs being doubled; it was, at 
leaſt, on this end only we find that 
any attempt was made to come 
at them. The morals, it is to 
be preſumed, extended too far the 
other way to require any additional 
afſiſtance. 15 RE 

The firſt appearance of ſuch a 


ſituation was alone ſufficient to 
make major Munro defer ' an at- 
tack, till it could be properly ex- 
plored. He, therefore, on the 
day of his arrival in fight of the 


enemy, encamped himſelf, but 
near enough to them to be but 
Juſt out of the reach of their 
cannon ; contenting himſelf with 
making the proper difpoſitions 
for readily forming his line of 


battle in caſe of any ſudden emer- 


gency 


” This precaution was far from 


being ſuperfluous ; for going out 
t ay-break 


the next morning by 
to reconnoitre the enemy, in order 


to attack them the day following, 
under 


he found them already 
arms. Upon this, returning to 
his camp, 
vanced poſts and grand 


uards ; 


ordered the drums to beat to 


arms; and, in lefs than twenty 
minutes after, was, in 3 


of the wiſe diſpoſitions made the 


day before, fortunate enough to 
ſee his line of battle completely 
„„ . 
The Indians began to cannonade 
the Engliſh at nine o'clock in the 


morn- ä 


e called in all his ad- 
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morning; and, half an hour after, 
the action became 
raſs in the front of our troops pre- 
vented their moving forward for 
ſome time, by which means the 
great number of the enemy's can- 
non, which were as well levelled as 
judiciouily diſpoſed, galled them 
very much. nis obliged major 
Munro to order a battalion of ſea- 
poys, with one gun, from the right 
of the firſt line, to moye forward 
to ſilence one of the Indian batte- 
_ ries, which played upon his flank ; 


and ſoon after to detach to its ſup- 


port another battalion from the ſe- 
cond line. Theſe battalions having 
had the defired ſucceſs, the major 
ordered both the lines to face to 
the right, and keep marching, in 
order to clear the left wing of the 


moraſs ; and when that was done, fion 


to face to their former front, the 
right wing wheeling up to the left, 
in order to clear the ſmall wood 
that was upon their right. Then 
the firſt line moyed forward, keep- 


ing a very briſk cannonade. While 


this was doing major Munro ſent 
orders to major Pemble, who com- 
manded the ſecond line, to face it 


to the right about, and follow the 


firſt. But that officer ſaw the 2 
priety of that movement ſo ſoon, 

that he began to put it in execu- 
tion, before he received major 
Munro's orders. Immediately after 

both lines puſhed forward with fo 
much ardour and refalution,- at 
which time the ſmall arms began, 
that the enemy ſoon after began to 
give way, and a little before twelve 
their whole army was put to flight, 

leaving 6000 men on the ſpot, with 
130 pieces of cannon, a propor- 
tionable quantity of military ſtores, 


* 


ang all their tents ready pitched, 


Lad 


eral. The mo- 


blowin 
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at the compaxatively ſmall ex- 
pence to the vitors of 32 Euro- 
peans, and 249 Indians killed, and 
57 Europeans and 473 Indians 
wounded. _ 4 

Nothing now remained in the 
enemy's poſſeſſion at this fide of 
the river but a ſingle fort, called 
Chanda Geer; but, then, it was 
a place exceedingly ſtrong by its 
ſituation; and, as it appeared af- 


terwards, ſtill ſtronger by the cou- 


rage and fidelity of the Indian of- 
ficer who commanded in it. This 
fort ſtood on the top of a high and 
ſeep hill, or rather rock, Famed 

on the very banks of the Ganges, 

one hundred and fifty miles above 
Patna, by which, in all proba- 
bility, it might have been kept 
conſtantly ſupplied with provi- 
ſions; and as to military ftores, 
it could, on account of the height 
and ſteepneſs of the hill on which 
it ſtood, want none, as long as any 
ſtones remained to pour down upon 
the aſſailants. * 


reducing ſuch a place ſeemed to 
be that of undermining it, and 
it up from the founda- 
tions along with the garriſon ; or 

uring into it ſuch, ſhowers of 
ones and bombs as might render 
it untenable. Theſe, at leaſt, would 
have been the methods taken with 
it in Europe. But major Munro, 
whether he wanted the neceſſary 
ſtores for operations of this kind, 
or men proper to conduct them, 
or both; or whether he did not 


dream himſelf, or thought the In- 


dians would never dream, of thoſe 


cheap and ready weapons of de- 


fence, of which their hill was com- 


poſed ; or, in ſhort, ſuppoſed that. 


they might be ſurpriſed in the 
e | night; 


The only probable method of 


99 


walls of it to be 
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night, when, as in a time of perfect 


truce, it is uſual with them, or 
Was, at leaſt, till the Europeans 
taught them better, to ſleep in the 


| 2 ſecurity in the neighbour- 


hood of an —y he ordered the 

ttered 8 and, as 
ſoon as a practicable breach was 
made, the governor ſhewing no 
Hgns of any intention to ſurrender, 


ſent a party to ftorm it in the 


'Night-time, | 


If the Engliſh thought to ſur- 


ſe the Indians, they muſt have 
been, themſelves, * terribly ſur- 
Priſed. For they found them not 
only awake, but prepared to re- 
ceive them. Practicable as the 
breach might be in itſelf, the aſ- 


cent to it, difficult enough with- 


out any additional obſtacle, was 
rendered abſolutely impracticable 
by the torrents of ſtones which the 
Indians ſent down with hands and 
feet, while the Engliſh had both 
employed merely in endeavouring 
to get at them; thus burying the 


wretched aſſailants under the rub- 
biſh made by their own cannon. 


Such, however, was the ſpirit that 
prevailed in our troops, or rather 
ſuch the ſenſe of ſhame excited by 


this repulſe, that they renewed, the 
attack the next night, but with no 
better ſucceſs. 


- In theſe attempts we had ma- 
ny private men killed, and a 
great many officers wounded ; 
more, perhaps, on the whole, 
than the gaining a pitched bat- 


tle would have coſt us. The 


major, therefore, finding that this 


Was a place, which no art was re- 


.quilite to defend, though a great 


+ See our 4th vol. p. 6, 


deal to take it, if at all expug- 
nable ; and that, conſequently, it 
muſt be as ſtrong in the hands of 


undiſciplined Indians, as it could 


be in thoſe of the beſt European 
veterans, thought proper to with- 
draw the forces he had ſent againſt 
it, and reſerve them for ſome 
ſervice, in which their conduct 
might be uſeful, and their courage 
would not be entirely thrown 
YES 2 
- This ſervice the Nabob Snjah 
Doula was, in the mean time, 
propaning to throw in their way. 
or, though an army of his had 
been ſo lately and ſo completely 
routed, we. now find him at the 
head of another; whether com- 


poſed of the remains of the firſt, 


of which no doubt great numbers 


eſcaped, or of freſh men, we are 


not told. Be that as it will, he 


ſeems this time to have acted with 


more caution, at length, no doubt, 
inſtructed by the many overthrows 
the Indian troops had received 
by fighting in bodies too large 
for the head, which was to . 
and animate them. Though not a 


little elated by our late ill ſucceſs 
againſt his fort, inſtead of march- 


ing up to our troops, which the. ma- 
jor had encamped under the walls 
of Baneres, in Cen, we may pre- 
ſume, of the nabob's being fool- 
hardy enough to take that ſtep, he 
contented himſelf with ſending par- 
ties of his flying horſe to ſkirmiſh 
with our advanced poſts, and kept 
his main body, with the artillery, at 
lifteen miles diſtance. And by this 


conduct of his, he, in the end, reap- 
ed one great advantage; which 


Wag, 


qu 
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was, that, however deſirous major 
Munto might, at laſt, become of 
quitting the neighbourhood of Ba- 
neres, he could not ſafely do it, leſt 
the place being open, and it being 


* 


as much the aim of the Indians to 
plunder, as it was the intereſt of 
the Engliſh to protect it, theſe par- 
on ſhould fall upon it in his ab- 
ence. © - | bt 


e 


Major Munro recalled ; ſucceeded by Major Sir Robert F letcher. Sir Robert 
routs Sujah Doula's new army, and attacks the Fort, from before which 


the Engliſh had been ny driven. 


to ſurrender ; his noble 


himſelf mafter of 


French affairs in the Eaſt-Indies. 


ehaviour on the occaſion, 


Eliabad. wi Bad aſpect of Sujah Doula's affairs.” 


_ The garriſon obliges the governor 
5 K Robert makes 


Dutch affairs. Projejais for ins. 


proving the Jutceſs of the Englih in Bengal is the advantage of the na- 


tion, conſidered. 


N this critical ſituation lay the 
| Engliſh army, when, major 
Munro being recalled home, the 
command of 1t devolved on Sir Ro- 
bert Fletcher, a major in the com- 
pany troops ; who, emulous of 
the glory gained by his prede- 


ceſſors, reſolved to do ſomething 
to ſignalize himſelf before major 


Carnac, named to the command 
of the army by the governor and 
council of Bengal, could arrive to 
preclude him. 3 
With this view he ventured to 
break up his camp under the walls 
of Baneres, at midnight of the 14th 
of January 1765, and-marched off 
towards the enemy, leaving a par- 
ty to protect that place againſt 
any attempt that might be made 
againſt it during his abſence. But, 
though the main body of the ene- 
my lay at fo ſmall a diſtance, he did 


not reach it till the third day; 


when, on his making the proper 
motions to attack them, they, after 
drawing up to receive him, retreat- 
ed twice in order, and as often 


faced about again; but, on his 


— 


preparing for a third attack, they 
e 


with precipitation; with what 
loſs, in men or military flores, 
we are not told, and, therefore, 
ſuppoſe it muſt have been very in- 
COonngeranle © Tons 
Sir Robert, upon this, deter- 
mined to attack again the fort, the 
ſiege of which major Munro had 
lately found it ſo imprudent to 
continue. It is, therefore, to be 
preſumed, that our troops imagined 
the nabob night have been deter- 
mined by the ſtrength of this place, 
to lay up in it his beft 9 
and that, of courſe, it was worth all 
the riſk and fatigue the maſtering 
of it might coſt them, But had 
this been the caſe, as Sir Robert at- 
tacked it in the ſame manner ma- 
jor Munro had done, by firſt batter- 
ing the walls, he would, in all pro- 
bability have found it equally im- 
pregnable, though he ſoon made 
three practicable breaches in them. 
The garriſon, ſo far from being en- 
truſted with their prince's treaſures, 
had been ſuffered to want pay for 
ſix months, ſo that they no longer 


1 
thought it worth their while to give 
themſelves any trouble about ſo 
bad a maſter, much leſs expoſe 
themſelves to the danger of periſſi- 


ing by famine in his cauſe. 5 


. 


he governor, therefor , this 5 


forced to ſurrender, came him- 


elf, and, in the ſight of his 
troops, delivered up the keys 
of ch | 


F the place to Sir Robert, with 
tears in his eyes, and a ſpeech, 
which, at the ſame time that it 
contained the higheſt compliment 
ts his enemy, argued the preateſt 


noblenefs of mind in himſelf, In- 


ſtead of making an apology for 
having held out ſo long, as if he 
was convinced that the Enghſh muſt 
hate a traitor and a coward, he 
apologized for ſurrendering fo ſoon : 
inſtead of ſervilely imploring their 
mercy, he eme rather to claim 


their favour as a thing, which it was 
inconſiſtent with their natures not 


to grant. * I have, faid he, en- 
deavoured to act like a ſoldier; 

but deſerted by my prince, and 
' left with a mutinous garriſon, 
what could I do? God and you 
_ (aying his hand m_ Koran, 
and pointing to his ſoldiers) are 
_ witneſſes, that to the faith of the 
Engliſh I now truſt my life and 
fortune.“ After this Sir Robert 
made himſelf maſter of the ene- 
my's capital, called Eliabad, a 
large city on the Ganges, between 
fixty and ſeventy miles above 


Chanda Geer, and defended by 


high and thick walls and a ſtrong 
fort, fo as, in all * to 
complete the ruin of the unfortu- 
nate Sujah Doula. | | 
Theſe are the only affairs in 
Bengal, of which we have been 
able to make out any tolerable 
narrative from the authentic ac- 
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counts received from that part of 
| the world, or at leaſt from thoſe, 
which it has been thought proper 


ANNUAL 


* 


to make public. And conciſe and 
obſcure in many ref as theſe 
accounts may be, they are leſs ſo, 
than what have appeared of ſome 


tranſactions on the coaſt of Coro- 


mande], though, perhaps, of equal 
moment. We are told of troubles 
being terminated there, which we 
never before heard of. We are 
told of —— being reduced by 
the Engliſh, without being told 
the occaſion of their attackin 

them. We are told of French 
troops under one Mr. Marchand, 
undertaking to ſupport one Iſouf 
Cawn, a =. 2: againſt the reigning 


nabob, and then betraying the 


rebel, though we never 


efore 
heard a wo 


upon ſuch lame accounts, would be 


only abuſing the patience of our 


readers. 1 

We may, however, gather 
from them, that the French are 
not idle in that part of the 
world. We are, indeed, inform- 
ed of it, directly by themſelves. 
Mr. Law, they tell us, whom the 
French Eaſt-India company ſent 
as their agent into Aſia about 
two years ago, has been ſo happ) 


as to renew. the treaties, which 


heretofore ſubſiſted between the 
French crown and ſome of the 


nabobs; and, in conſequence of 


it, the ſeveral comptoirs, which 
the company had, eſtabliſned in 
divers parts of that extenſive coun- 
try, and which the Engliſh had de- 
ſtroyed in the laſt war, have been 
again reſtored to them. 25 


It may not be improper to obſerve 
here, that theſe treaties are ſaid 


to 


U 


| d of this rebellion, or 
any of the actors in it. To dwell 
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to have been made with the French 


company ; as it is a circumſtance, 
which my add greatly to the 
ſtability of them, ſince it is but 
natural to think, that ſuch treaties 
will not be fo liable to infringe- 


ment from want of reſpe& on the 


of the nabobs, or from a ſpi- 
rit of inſolence and avarice on 
that of the French company's ſer- 
vants. It would be very mortifying, 
if, merely by theſe precautions, 
that company ſhould ſoon be able 
to underſell us, in India goods, at 
foreign markets, notwithſtandin 
all their late loſſes, and their being 
obliged to raife money by annui- 
ties at 9 per cent. upon all lives 
indiſcriminately, at a time that 
ours has reduced the intereſt of 


their bonds from 4 to 3 per cent. 


and the acceſſion to their revenues 
in India is ſaid to amount to ſo 
immenſe a ſum +. it 

The affairs of the Dutch in the 
Eaſt-Indies appear to be much 
more ably, though not ſo ſplen- 
didly, conducted. The beginning 
of this year they declare 
vidend of 17 1-half per cent. 
which was ſo extraordinary as to 
make their ſtock riſe 50, though 
we did not hear of any ſucceſs 
their arms had lately had in that 


part of the world. In about ſeven 


months after this riſe, they, in- 
deed, received the news of their 
governor in Ceylon having driven 
the king from his fortreſs and 
palace of Candy; but this advan- 


tage, had it even coincided in 


aint of time with the above riſe, 
is too inſigniſicant to account for 


crown, and not with the French 


a di- 


' 


conquer there, conquer for them 
ſelves, and not for the nabobs of 
the country, ſo-as to preclude all 
thoſe inconveniencies, which mult 
attend an empire in an empire, or 
rather an empire againſt itſelf. 90S, 
indeed, cooped up as the Dutch 
are in Europe, and confined, in 
Africa and America, it is requi- 
ſite, that they ſhould look out 
in Afia for ſuch an extenſion of 


territory, as may alone fapply 


them with the immediate means of 
ſubſiſtence, and the materials of 


g trade, in a dare ree ſomewhat pro- 
to that 5 


E of their popu- 
ation; and not leave them ex- 


poſed to the diſagreeable alterna- 


tive of wanting bread, or forcing 
other nations to give it to them as 
carriers and agents in their com- 
mercial intercourſe ; motives by ne 
means common ta the Engliſh, 
who, in proportion to their num- 
bers, are richer in land, that inex- 


| hauſtible ſource of materials, than 


ay ether people, the Spaniards 
anly excepted. 

Some gentlemen, who have re- 
ſided for a long time in the Eaſt- 
Indies, have, however, he 
that we ſhould take a pattern after 
the Dutch there, and conquer for 
ourſelves; as the vaſt revenues of 
a country fo fruitful and extenſive, 
and fo full of ingenious, induſ- 
trious, and frugal people, could. 
not fail greatly to forward the 
payment of our national debts;_ 
alledging withal, that the court of 
Delli, to an abſolute independence 
upon which it might not be ſafe ta 
pretend, has often offered us the na- 


+ This acceſſion was, abont three years ago. publicly affirmed to be fo conſi- 
derable as to make the company's revenues amount to 700,000]. per annum. 


5 bobſhip 


If fo, what ought it to be at preſent ? 
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it. Beſides, the Dutch, when they - _ 1 


oblhip of the country. To this 


. ſcheme many objections have been 
Mbility, 


raiſed; ſome as to the 


and others as to the jwftice of it. 


But, conſidering that It might not 


ſoit with the dignity of the. crown 


of Great l to accept of any 


ſubordinate r; and that, conſe- 
_ quently, fac 
to G the As of our Faſt India com- 


| Pays the only difficulty ſeems to 
| tha 


t of ſo re galaeing the exer- 
ciſe of it 
' render it' both uſeful to the na- 
tives, ahd honourable to our- 
ſelves. 
not only 


maintain our ground there, but 


hbuld ye a 75 aim: to | domi- | 


nabobſhip muſt fall 


Fs ſervants, as to 


In that caſe, no doubt, 
we might be able to 
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nion, and the vaſt events annexed” - 


to it; for, ſurely, good 2 | 
is a blefling of as mu if 


not more than any other: 1 as 
to any great advantage which the 


Indians may be thought to have 
by the princes of t 


country 
ſpending their revenues on the ſpot; 
it is to be conſidered, that this 
could be more than compenſated 
to them by ſuch an extraordinary 
degree of ſecurity, as might .ren- 
der unnedeſſary the fo common 
precaution among them of bury- 
ing their treaſures, often never to 

0 again, to the almoſt total ab- 
ſorption of thoſe daily pouring into 


Europe en the mines 1 Ame- | 
rica. | 


. H A p. . 


| — f BY « minjfr 
are ſupported” 
reel 70 at, 


antiminiſterial doctrines. Nava 
$' regenue-officers, on the American coaſts. 
" raft the trade betwven the Britiſh colonies in that part of the —_— and 


expeatcd. They heap their _ nerevithfand; bag: 3 
officers ſauorn, and di- 


Greatly inter- 


tbal between ele colonies and the Spaniſh and 2 rench. | 


any — that related merely 
to themſelves during 


principal tranfactions, as they were 


ttthen thought to be, we ſurveyed in 
dur laſt volume, it was almoſt- 
; univerſally apprehended, that the 


blow, which they firack imme- 
diately after its riſing, againſt ſuch 
of their opponents as lay moſt 


Within their reach, muſt pecdily 1 


render that little ſtrength of theirs 


*. ſtill leſs, and ſooner or later end 
1 their total diſſolution. But 
in this people happened to be 


y miſtaken. Inſtead of ficken- 
ing, they rather ſeemed to thrive 


„ 


ing the little firength 
the © miniſtry, in 


itſelf, the ſympathy 


upon it. Their Ae it now 
appears, was to come from ano- 


_ ther quarter, though produced in a 
the courſe 
of that ſeſſion of parliament, whoſe 


great meaſure by ſeeds of their own. 
lowing. 


body politic, againſt which they 
had thus thought proper to ſigna- 
11ze their — — might be in 


and the other Parts was not ſtrong 

enough to : excite thoſe emotions 
amd clamours, which, t h not: 
legiſlative in the ſmalleſt degree, 
have. been. often found to carry 


with them ſuch natural powers of ; 


the executive kind, as to more 
than influence thoſe great bodies 
conſtitutionally igveited with both. 


22ers nog <=©©Smngs, 


1 ie 


However ſenſible that part of he 


between it 
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A doctrine long propagated by 
the enemies of miniſters, now 
ſerved to uphold the cauſe of 
a miniſtry, Through the writ- 
- ings of thoſe in 1.5 to court - 


meaſures, the bulk of the people 
had been ſo long aceuſtomed to 
conſider a ſtanding army, as, in 
ſome meaſure, unconſtitutional, or, 
at leaſt, dangerous to their free- 
dom from domeſtic tyranny, that 
they forgot all the ſo late and ſo 
ſtrenuous exertions of that body in 
their defence from foreign violence. 
And, as much as the eſtabliſhment 
of a national militia might tend to 


blunt that ſting, it equally tended 


to make it appear a dead excreſ- 
_ cence upon, and, of courſe, a bur- 
then to, the nation. The 2 
ple, therefore, were no way ſorry 
to ſee it thus rudely treated, not 
be och that the quarter, from 
_ whence ſuch treatment came, 


might render that body as danger- 
ous in a legiſlative, as it was ever 


_ apprehended to be in a military 
capacity. N 
But theſe truths were not ſuffi- 
pur” enforced. The writer beſt 
 qualiked for that taſk, by a lucky 
knack of ſeaſoning his compo- 
ſitions to the palate of the un- 
thinking vulgar, both great and 
ſmall, was fled, Beſides, the peo- 
ple, ſufficiently ſecure, as they 
imagined, in the enjoyment @l 


animadverſions of both judges and 
juries againſt the executioners of 
general warrants 
perſons, . and not . metaphyſical 
enough to enter into the argu- 
ments concerning the illegality 


endeavourin 
Perſonal ſatire might have been 

reat ſervice on this occaſion 
to divert the multitude, ſuch is 
the pleaſing nature of ſcandal, 


on innocent 


neral, . to conſider, that, 
whilſt this nice point, ſo much 
above their comprehenſion, was in 


debate, no effectual meaſures had 


been thought of by their pretend- 
ed friends to ſecure them from the 


want of bread, though the law, | 
ing - 


they knew, forbid them from 
to ſeek it in foreign parts. They 
even called ta mind an, event of 


[7 


of theſe warrants merely as ge- 


the preceding year +, in which ml 


number; of their order had been 
ſuffered to be illegally, as they 
thought, confined, and ſeveral of 
thoſe ſo confined to be killed, 
without any of the lately ſs zealous 
writers and actors againſt mini- 


ſters of ſtate and their general war- 


rants, ſtirring either pen or tongue 
to procure them liberty, whilſt liv- 


ing; or enquiring into their blood, 
ad loſt their lives in 


waen they 
to recover it. 


F 


of 


from too cloſe an attention even 


to their own feelings: but the late 


parliamentary reſolutions againſt 
ſeditious libels; the judicial ani- 


mad verſions upon them nearly on 
the ſame ſpot, on which the exe - 


cution of theſe parliamentary re- 
ſolutions had been oppoſed; and 


f the doubts concerning what might 
their liberty by the late ſevere 


be thought ſcditious, and what not, 
kept all the party- writers quiet 


upon that ſubjed, except one, 


whoſe too openly eſpouſing the 1 


cauſe of Mr. W—, now diſgraced, 


by ſacrificing to libertiniſm on the 
altar, which he would have had 


| + For a more particular account of this melancholy affair, ſee our Chronicle 


for A 
Vo VIII. 


re 5 . 4 


1 
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- which, by the 
with no ſmall degree of injury to 
our honovr, and even of danger to 

our well-being, fince it not only 


took greatly from the weight of 
any thing he could ſay to prejudice 


that of any other perſon's, 


But however negatively the 


Want of employment, which moſt 


of the working people now be- 
up to e . * at firſt 
em to be owing to the want 
of a real concern for their ſub- 
Hiſkence, in thoſe who had taken 


| * them to be the champions 
f their liberty, it ſoon appeared 
to be poſitively owing to the mi- 


niſtry, allowing the miniſtry to 


be chargeable with the ill conſe- 
quences of every meaſure they pro- 


poſe, however ſanctified by the 
approbation of the privy council 
and parliament, and enforced by 
the latter; a way of judging, 
the by, is attended 


tends to make foreigners believe, 


that we conſider ourſelves as the 
but to render us actually fo, 


properly in that reſp 
mode of {| 


by exempting thoſe, whole bu- 


dineſs it is. to examine into the 


: 1 of miniſters, from the 


famy of not e 
But to abide by the common 
ch on theſe occaſions, 
a mode which miniſters, however, 


Cannot juſtly complain of, ſince 


they have ſo long acquieſced in 
It, this great decline of the means 


ef ſubfiſtence, as we have been 


juſt ſaying, ſoon appeared to be 


their own work. At the ſame 


time that they thought it expe- 
dient to fit out armed cutters, 
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the public believe he had entirely 
eonſecrated to liberty, added to 

the flaws which they thought they 
could perceive in his own character, 


under the command of ſea-offi- 
cers, to prevent ſmuggling on 
the coaſts of Great Britain and 


Ireland, they ebliged all ſea-of- 
ficers ſtationed on thoſe of our 


American colonies, | to act in the 
capacity of the meaneſt revenue-of- 
ficers; making them ſubmit to the 
uſual cuſtom houſe oaths, and cuſ- 
tom houſe regulations for that pur- 
poſe ; by means of which the na- 
ture of their own important and ex- 
alted character was debaſed, and 


that irregalar vivacity of theirs, 


and contempt of common forms, 
which had been ſo lately, and with 
ſuch advantage, exerted againſt 
the common enemy, was now in- 
conſiderately played off upon the 
ſubject. e N 
If theſe 
underſtand all thoſe caſes, in 
which ſhips were liable to pe- 
nalty, they as little underſtood 
thoſe, in which ſhips were exemp 
even from detention; and, of 
courſe, hurt the intereſts of trade 
in the ſame proportion that they 
diſappointed the expectations of 
the treaſury ; ſo that, through the 
natural violence of their diſpoſi- 


tion, and their unacquaintance - 


with the revenue-bufineſs, (and 


how could it be 2 * they 


ſhould all at once dome ac- 


en with a buſineſs, which 
Fequires, at leaſt, as much ſtudy 


as that they had been bred to?) 
the trade ſtill carried on between 
Britiſh ſubjects, in ſpite, of that 
vaſt number and intricacy of 
bonds, clearances, cockets, affida- 
vits, ſtamps, certificates, regiſters, 
manifeſts, &c. with which the heart 
has been ſo unſkilfully oppreſſed to 
benefit the members, was very 
much injured. _ . 
What ſerved greatly to aggra- 
4 e ILSS vate 


entlemen did not 
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vate this evil, was its being, 
in a great meaſure, without pre- 
vention or redreſs; or at leaſt 
that ſpeedy prevention and re- 
dreſs, which ſo great an evil re- 
quired. Thoſe who did the miſ- 
chief, lived on an element, where ci- 
vil juſtice is well known to have but 


little influence : or, if they ſome- 


times ventured on ſhore, it was in 
bodies too numerous not to intimi- 
date the civil officers ; or in places, 
where their blunders, to call them 
by no worſe a name, were not cog- 
nizable, or where, at leaſt, they ran 
no riſk of being met by thoſe, whoſe 
buſineſs it was to proſecute them. 
The lords of the admiralty, or of 
the treaſury, in Europe, could alone 


remove the evil; ſo that, con- 


ſidering the time an application 
to theſe boards muſt have taken in 
reaching them, and the orders of 
theſe boards in reaching the tranſ- 
greſſors, it may fairly be account- 
ed one of the greateſt bleſſings 
Great Britain has had for a long 
time paſt to boaſt of, that the 
trade of her colonies, as far as it 
depended upon theſe new- fangled 
cuſtom-houſe* officers, was not, in 
the mean time, totally annihilated. 
Bad as this evil was, there 
ſprung one ſtill worſe from the 
ſame ſource. A trade had been 


lonies in the new world, to the 
great advantage of both, but eſpe- 
cially the former, and likewiſe of 
the mother country ; the chief ma- 
terials of it being, on the fide of 
the Britiſh colonies, Britiſh manu- 
factures, or ſuch of their own pro- 
duce, as enabled them to purchaſe 
Britiſh manufactures for their own 
confumption ; and, on the part of 
the Spaniards, gold and filver in 


that trade, both of ſubjects 
foreigners, 


bably, tho 


1 


19 
bullion and in voin, cochineal and 
medieinal drugs; beſides live ſtock, 


and mules, which in the Weſt India 


plantations, to which places alone 
theſe laſt articles were carried, 
from their great uſefulneſs juſtly 
deſerved to be ranked in the ſame 
predicament with the moſt preci- _ 
n 0 EIT. 
This trade did not claſh with the 
ſpirit of any act of parliament made 
or the regulation of the Britiſſt 
plantation trade, or, at leaſt, with 
that ſpirit of trade, which now 
univerſally prevails in our trade 
acts; but it was found to vary from 
the letter of the former, enough 
to give the new revenue-officers a 
plea for doing that from principles 
of duty, which there were not 
wanting the moſt powerful mo- 
tives of interett to make them 


do. Accordingly, they ſeized, in- | 


difcriminately, all the ſhips- 


and 
which the cuſtom 
houſe officers ſtationed a ſhore, 
through fear of the inhabitants, à 
juſter way of thinking, or an 
happy ignorance, had always per- 
mitted to -paſs unnoticed. Pro. 

ly, 2 the head of 'af- 
fairs did not ſuſpect that there Was 
any ſuch variance between the let- 


ter of our old laws and the preſent 
for a long time carried on be- WR Roe. 
tween the Britiſh and Spaniſh co- 


irit of trade, | 
And, how weak ſoever this ex- 
cuſe may appear, it is the beſt 
that can be made for occaſion be- 
ing given. to an evil, to which 
it was not in the power of 


any board to apply an adequate 


remedy ; fince all naval officers, 
though not ſworn and particularly 


directed to act, profeedly, as tide 


ſurveyors and tide watters, may 
notwithſtanding, do both occa- 


fionally, in virtue of their rules 


101 2 


of 


> ., - fidering 
making of a law for that purpoſe 
might give the court of Spain, 
in conſequence of ſome treaties 


"8 


that, having once taſted | 
of making rich prizes, they ſhould 
all, and all at once, ſhun thoſe dp- 


pen 


the We 
there had for a long time ſubſiſted 
one, equally extenſive, between the 


of war; and it is hardly * 
the ſweets 


3 which before it had 
been their buſineſs to ſeek; and 
ſacrifice their intereſts to the bar- 
ren honour of complying with the 
orders of ſuperiors, however en- 
lightened, and aQuated by a re- 
gard to the welfare of their coun- 


try. Nay, how could theſe ſuperiors 
venture to iſſue, ſuch orders, con- 
ſidering what jealouſy the repre- 
ſentatives of the people have ever 
_ _ FMhewn to ſecure to the law its full 


courſe; and how ſeverely they 
have ſometimes animadverted up- 


on the higheſt characters, that 


b to avow a deſign of diſ- 
ing with it? 
It might even be doubted, if the 


ſupreme authority of the nation 


could apply ſuch a remedy, con- 
the offence, which the 


made with her at a time, when we 


did not underſtand the principles 


of commerce ſo well; or did 
not apprehend ſuch advantages 
from trading with the Spaniards in 
the new world; and, conſequent- 
ly, neglected to make theſe treaties 


ſufficiently explicit; not. but that 
they have been ſince often and of- 


ten implicitly renewed in more en- 


lightened periods. But, perhaps, 


it was, this very conſideration, 


that prevented any attempts being 
made to amend them. "A | 


Beſides this trade . on be- 


tween the Britiſh American colo- 


nies in r eſpecially thoſe in 
Indies, and the Spaniſh, 


Britiſh North American colonies 
in 2 and the French Weſt 
India ones, to the great advantage 
of both, as it conſiſted chiefly in 
ſuch goods, as muſt otherwiſe 
have remained a drug, if not an 
incumbrance, upon the hands of 
the poſſeſſors; fo that it united, 
in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, all thoſe bene- 
fits, which liberal minds include 
in the idea of a well-regulated 
commerce, as tending, in the high- 
eſt degree, to the mutual welfare 
of thoſe who carry it on, 

In theſe benefits, the reſpective 


mother countries had, no doubt, 


a very large ſhare, though it may 
be impoſſible to determine, which, 
upon the whole, had moſt, We 
had enough to engage thoſe in 
power to wink at it, for it was 
not ſtrictly according to law, in 


conſideration of the vaſt quantity 
of manufactures it enabled our 


North American colonies to take 


from us; and this, too, in ſpite of 
all the clamours, which thoſe con- 


cerned in our Weſt India trade 
and poſſeſſions could raiſe againſt 
it, as enabling the French to un- 


derſell them, in Weſt India produce, 
Probably, 


at foreign markets. 
this clamour was found to ariſe 
in a great meaſure from another 
conſideration, which it was not ſo 


proper in theſe gentlemen. openly 


to avow, that of their not getting 
as good a price, as otherwiſe they 
might expect, for ſuch part of their 


E as they ſold in the mar- 


ets of the mother country; and 
which, conſidering the vaſt demand 
for it, even by the poor, to whom 
from long habit it is become one of 
the chief neceſſaries of liſe, it would 
have ſavoured of oppreſſion to per- 
mit the raiſing any higher. Be that 
as it will, this trade was permitted 
f 0 
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Britain and France; directly, by 
means of flags of truce; and in 
a roundabout way, through the 
Dutch and Daniſh iſlands; and 
at length, through the Spaniſh 
port of Monte Chriſti in the iſland 
of Hiſpaniola: till, at laſt, the 
vaſt advantages the French receiv- 


ed from it above what the Engliſh 


could expect, in conſequence of 
our having in a manner laid fie 
to all their Weſt India iſlands, y 
termined the government to put a 
ſtop to it. 


In doing this, however, they did 


not think proper to conſider it fo 


much in the light of a contraband 


trade, as in that of a treaſonable 
pradtice, fupplying the enem 

with neceſſaries, without which it 
would have been impoſſible for 
theſe valuable iſlands to hold out ſo 


long againſt our attempts to fe- 
| duce them. Accordingly, as ſoon 
as the concluſion of the laſt war. 


had taken the ſting of treaſon 
from this trade, it returned again 
to its priſtine flouriſhing condi- 
tion, and remained ſo, till it ſunk 

under the ſame blow with the 
trade between us and the Spa- 
niards, whoſe hiſtory we have al- 
ready related. „„ 


7 


This trade, not only prevented 


our North American colonies from 
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to be carried on for a long time in- 
to the laſt war between Great 


_ (an 
being drained of their current 
caſh by the calls of the mother 
country upon them, but added 
reatly to it, ſo as to make it 
in ſome meaſure to keep pace with 
their domeſtic trade, which could 


not but increaſe greatly from day 


to day, in proportian to the re- 
markable increaſe of mankind 
in that part of the world, where 
the cheapneſs of land determines 
the greater part of the inhabitants 
to the exerciſe of the rural arts, 


fo favourable to population. 


It is, therefore, no way ſur- 
priſing, if the inhabitants of theſ2 
colonies, immediately on a ſtop 
being put to this trade, came to 4 


reſolytion not to buy any cloathing _ 


they could poſſibly do without, 
that was not of their own manu- 
facturing. They were already too 

much in debt to the mother o n 
try to expect the uſual ſupplies 
from her without making the uſual , 


returns; and, not having the uſual = 


returns to make, they wiſely began 
the plan of retrenchment, which 


' neceſſity dictated, by renouncing 


ſinery, to the no ſmall diſappoint- 
ment of many wiſe, politicians, © 
who had, rather prematurely, con- 
cluded, that becauſe the wool of the 
colonies was not as good as that of 


the mother country, it would be 


impoſſible for them not to depend 
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in England. North American colonies obliged there 
themſelves. Miſchicfs to be apprehended from that Jpirit to the mother+ 
country. Opinion of a great miniſter coacerntng the expediency of the Bri- 
rifh parliament's zaxing the colomes. RE 2 9 


ſuppreſſion of trade, of 


which we have been 8 in 


the laſt chapter, inſtead of barely 
intercepting the ſupply af the ne- 
ceſſaries and conveniencies of life, 
Which our North American colo- 
nies before uſed to receive in re- 
turn for their ſuperfluities and in- 
Eumbranccs, tended viſibly, by ob- 


ſtructing their internal commerce, 


to deprive them in a great meaſure 
even of ' thoſe bleſſings, the ſources 
of which lay within themſelves ; 


yet was à law made in the begin- 


| ning of the laſt year, 
* = which, whilſt it rendered 


legal, in ſome reſpetts, 


their intercourſe. with the other 


European colonies in the new 


World, loaded the beſt part of 
it with duties ſo far above its 


contraband to all intents and pur- 
poſes. Beſides, it ordered the mo- 
ney arifing from theſe duties to be 
aid, and in ſpecie too, into the 
Britin exchequer, to the entire 


Kill remaining in theſe colonies. 
As though, however, the beit way 


to cure an emaciated body, whoſe 


Juices happened to be tainted, was 


1 HOUGH, therefore, that 


__ draining off of the little ready mo- 
ney which might happen to be 


8 Tajury fo the N. th American colonies conſiderably 7 . by ne laws 


to leave it no juices at all, within 
a fortnight after another law was 
paſſed to hinder theſe wretched co- 
lonies from ſupplying the demand 
of money for th 


credit, as might afterwards be 
iſſued in them, from being made 
legal tender in payment; and 
the legal tender of ſuch paper 
bills, as were actually ſubſiſting, 


from being prolonged beyond the 
periods already limited for calling 


in and finking the ſame. | 
It is true, indeed, that all the 
money arifing from the above du- 


ties was to be reſerved for defray- 
ing the charges of protecting the 
. | . . 1 4 
colonies on which it was levied; 
and that, at the ſame time with 


the law for reſtraining the increaſe 


„ 9 -$aT e its of paper money, ſeveral new laws 
ſtrength to bear, as to render it were made to encourage and in- 


creaſe, as well- as regulate the 
commerical - intercourſe of our 


North American colonies with the 


mother-country; ſuch as. a bill 
for granting leave, for à limited 
time, for carrying rice from the 


provinces of South Carolina and 


Georgia to other parts of Ame- 
rica on paying Britiſh duties; a 
bill for granting a bounty upon the 


importation of hemp, and rough 


and 


— wn, ret, FO 


to manufacture for 


eir internal wants, 
by preventing ſuch paper bills of 
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and undreſſed flax from the Ame- 
rican colonies into Great Britain; 
and a bill to encourage the whale 
f ſhery on their coaſts: but, un- 
fortunately, the effects of all theſe 
laws to reſtrain the foreign trade 
of the colonies, and cramp their 
domeſtic trade, by not only hinder- 
ing money to flow in upon them 
for the ſupply of their growing 
calls, or their making any at home, 
was certain and inftantaneous ; 
whereas the effect of the laws 
made for their benefit, which might 
compenſate theſe evils, was, if 
not uncertain, at leaſt remote; ſo 
remote as to require, perhaps, ma- 
ny years after its coming to com- 
penſate the delay. Tg. 
We know it has been alledged, 
that the greateſt part, if not the 
whole, of the money ariſing from 
theſe duties, could not fail of re- 
turning back into the colonies to 
pay the troops actually quartered 
there for their defence. But the co- 
lonies had no aſſurance, that theſe 
troops would continue amongſt 
them, as, if it was intended by the 
legiſlature they ſhould, the act 
would certainly have directed the 


money to be paid them at firſt hand, 


Without the riſk and expencezof 

making ſo long a voyage, and pal- 
ſing through ſo many hands, mere- 
ly to have the honour of viſiting 
the Britiſh exchequer. The ſub- 
jecting the colonies unneceſſarily 
to that additional burthen, would 
haye been too wanton and unwiſe an 
exerciſe of power for a Britiſh par- 
lament ever to be guilty of, And 


zs to the miniſter's giving direc- 


tions, that the money ſhould he iſ- 
| ſued on the ſpot, contrary to the 
plain letter of the act, we reſpec 
him too much to believe it true, 


8 
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nies were, upon the whole, much 
mother country; and it is but doing 


of Great Britain with all that pa- 


expected 


cloathing they could 
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2 
however confidently ſome pretend- 
ed well-wiſhers of his have aſſerted 
it. | 


Thus were our North American 
colonies (for the Weſt India colo- 


more benefited than hurt by theſe 
laws, ſo mach more, perhaps, as to 
receive, in ſome meaſure, amends 
for their loſs of trade with the .. 
Spaniards) put to the ſevereſt trial. 
of their love and reſpe& for the N 


them juſtice to ſay, that, though 
ſome of them had been very lately 
quarrelling with their proprieta- 
ry, and others with their royal, 
governors, moſt of them bore this . 
roke of the ſupreme legiſlature 


tience and ſubmiſſion, which the _ 
moſt indulgent parent could have 
from the moſt dutiful a 
children. For, if ſome preſumed 
to call in queſtion her. authority, 
they were excited thereto, not 10 
much by any actual laws or regu- 
lations concerning them, as by a2 
vote of the houſe of commons paſe 
ſed at the time of laying the new 
duties upon their foreign trade, 4 
„„ that, towards further defraying 


— 


the neceſſary expences of protect. 


ing the colonies, it may be pro- 
per to charge certain ſtamp duties : 
upon them.” E ES” 2 
The inhabitants, indeed, f 
moſt of the North American co. 
lonies, inſtead of barely reſolv- 
ing, every man for himſelf, as they 
had before done in conſequence, of 
the interruption given to their fo- 
reign trade by the naval cuſtom- 
houſe officers, not to buy an) 
oſſibly do 
without, that was not of their own 
manufacturing, now entered inte 
e _ 
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aſſociations, not only to abide by 
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their former reſolution, but other- 
wiſe encourage as much as poſſible 


all kinds of manufacture within 
themſelves. The heavier the bur- 
then, the greater exertion and un- 
animity ſecmed requiſite to bear 


it. It could not, ſurely, be ex- 
pected, that merely out of a com- 
3 pliment to the mother country, 
| © they ſhould ſubmit to 


periſh tor 
thirſt, with water in their own 


wells, They ſuffered enough, as 
ie was, by being obliged to make 
bricks without ſtraw; to carry 
. 


manufactures and trade, 
Without either metal or paper 
money to facilitate the courſe of 


them. 


Much, however, as theſe reſtric- 


tive laws tended to hurt the Britiſh 
North American colonies, they ten- 


ded ſtill more to hurt Great Britain 


berſelf; for, in conſequence of 


© the general aſſociation of all ranks 
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and orders of people in theſe colo- 
nies, not only to conſume as few 


„ Britiſh manufactures as poſſi ble, 


but to manufacture as much as 


3 pPooſſible for themſelves, they might, 


in ſpite of their preſent want of 
money, bring many commodities, 
materials of which 
they enjoy in a much greater plen- 
ty than Great Britain, to ſuch a de- 
pee of perfection and cheapneſs, 

fore they could pay her for any, 
as, by the time they could, to want 
but little, and deſire till leſs, And 


when things once came to this paſs, 


what ſhould hinder their being, in 


F 


- 


a little more time, able to ſerve their 
neighbours, the American Portu- 
gueſe and Spaniards, with many ar- 
picles, now the ſtaple commodities 
of Great Britain, on ſo much bet- 
ter germs than Great Britain her- 


* 


\ 


ſelf, as might tempt both. parties 
to force an intercourſe with each 
other, and enable them to main- 
tain it, to the irreparable loſs of 
Great Britain; ſitice the maritime 
ſtrength _ ſhe requires as a mar1- 
time country, and particularly as 
an ifland, cannot be ſupplied in 
any eminent degree, or at leaſt 
without ſacrificing to her ſecurity 
ſo great a ſhare of her ſubſiſtence, 


as hardly to retain enough to be 


worth fighting for, but by a trade 


carried on in ſhips belonging to, 
and navigated by, her own ſub- 
jets; circumſtances ſhe cannot 

pretend to command in any trade 
with countries under a different 


e,, 


But allowing, that the ill-adviſed 


meaſures we have been ſpeaking of 


were to be attended with no other 


ill conſequence, than a temporary 
interruption in the commercial in- 
tercourſe between Great Britain and 
her North American colonies, that 


alone could not fail of being ve- 
ry prejudicial to the former. It is 


computed, that theſe colonies, not 
to mention the foreign goods they 
receive through our hands, take 
off yearly of our produce and 


manufactures to the amount of 


three millions. Now, almoſt all 
the perſons concerned in the pre- 


paration, the buying and the ſell- 


ing, and the tranſportation of 


theſe manufactures, from the ſow- 
ing of the ſeeds of them in the 


fields of Great Britain to the land- 
ing of them on the ſhores of North 
America, muſt, during ſuch ceſ- 


ſation, be ſupported at the ex- 

pence of the reſt of the commu- 
nity, ſince they have nothing elſe 
but the labour of their hands t 
live upon, and it is ſcarce poſſible 
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they ſhould in the mean time be 
able to find any new kind of la- 
'bour to put them to. The re- 
venue, too, muſt proportionably 
fuffer by the walt cf the export 
duties payable on the goods ſent to 
the colonies, and the import duties 
payable on the goods we receive 
Hom foreign countries, in return 
for what the colonies ſend them; 
which duties, inconſiderable as the 
firſt may be, cannot but amount to 
a great deal more, than thoſe to 
raife which a ſtop was now unhap- 
pily put to them, == _ 

. his laſt is the moſt favourable 
idea that could poſfibly be formed 
of theſe meaſures. It is, therefore, 
very ſurpriſing, how a miniſtry 
en of” ſons, one of 
whom had fo long, and with ſuch 


applauſe preſided at the board of 
trade and plantations, and an- 


other at that of the treaſury, 
ſhould well come to think of them. 
It is ſtill more ſurpriſing, that 
_ theſe meaſures ſhould meet with 
the approbation of a Britiſh privy 


council and parliament. But that, 


after almoſt the worſt idea that 
could well be formed of them, had 
been in a great degree realiſed, 
another * the bare propo- 
ſal of which had given ſo much 
more offence, mould be approved 
even with oppoſition, inſtead of 
the firſt being repealed, if not 


ſtigmatized, argues ſuch want of 
celleQion, as can ſcarcely be paral- 
| lelled in the public gouncils of 
apy country. | 
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Sir Robert Walpole is ſaid to - 
have had much clearer and juſter 
notions concerning the means of 
making the Britiſh colonies . pax 
the mother country for their de- 
fence, and even contribute to her 2 
opulence. A ſcheme for taxing 
them having been mentioned to him - *. 4 
during that war with Spain, which +7 
broke out in the year 1739, he I 
ſmiled and ſaid, I will leave that 
for ſome of my ſucceſſors, who ma 
have more courage than I have, and 
be leſs a friend to commerce than I” ag 
am. It has been a maxim with me, 
during my adminiſtration, to en- 3 
courage the trade of the Americg is 23 
colonies in the utmoſt latte, = 
(nay it has been neceſſary to paſy _* } 

ies in their 1 


- * 1 


over ſome irregulariti 


trade with Europe) for by encou- * ' 4 


raging them to an extenſive grows * . 
ing foreign commerce, if they ga 
500, oool. I am convinced that in 
two years afterwards full 2100S _ 
of their gains will be in his Mas 


jeſty's exchequer, by the labour 


and product of this kingdom; as 
immenſe quantities of every kind 4 
of our manufactures go thither; Y 
and as they increaſe in their foreiggg 
American trade, more of our pro 
duce will be wanted. This is taxing 
them more agreeably both to their 
own conſtitution, and to ours.“ 4 
As to the legality of theſe laws, — 
if we may be allowed the expreſ- 2 
fion, we ſhall poſtpone the confi- a 
deration of it to the following Mi 
chapters, in which it, will ariſe of 


itſelf out of the ſubjeQ, 
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in the negative. 


_FTTRDHOUGH the miniſtry 
I could not ſee the glari 
inexpediency of theſe laws, they 
 cquld, it ſeems, foreſee the op- 
= poſition that was likely to be 
wpade to meaſures of the ſame 


1 : of the next ſeſſion, 
= * .- 1765. 
eee the citabliſhing of ſuch regu- 
ions as might beſt connect and 
©» Krengthen every part of his Ma- 


a 


tioned no amendment in any for- 
mer regulations relating to that 
- ſubje&t; but, on the contrary, a 
reliance on the firmneſs and wiſ- 
dom of parliament in promoting 


bringing of which into queſtion had 
been much better avoided, fince 
ſuch a debate could have no iſſue, 
but what muſt be highly prejudicial 
to the mother country, eſpecially 
after an unqueſtioned exerciſe of 
ſuch authority. Decided in the 


the affections of the colonies; in 
the negative, to increaſe their pre- 
| ſumption; and left undecided, 
breed in them a complication of 
both theſe evils. | . 
” Bat before another blow could 


* 8 1 N >; 
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RE. The ſpeech made from the 
F 5 Jan. bach; throne at the opening 


though it recommend- 


jefty's dominions, for their mu- 
Wal benefit and ſupport, it men- 


the proper reſpe& and obedience 
due to the laws, and % legiſlati ve 
authority of Great Britain; the 


affirmative, it muſt tend to alienate 
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as 


»* 


' King's Speech on opening the Jeffion glances at troubleg likely to ariſe in 
the American colonies, Original queſtion concerning the legality of general 
_ warrants revived in the houſe of commons. Amendments to it carried, 
| Previous queſtion touching the pro; riety of determining it in its new form. 

New arguments an ibe occaſion by both parties. Previous queſtion paſſes 


I 
* 


be ftruck at the colonies, another 


was levelled at the miniſtry. The 


original queſtion concerning the le- 
gality of general War- | 


rants, for apprehend- 29th of Jan. 


ing and ſeizing the 3 3 
authors, printers, and publiſhers 
of ſeditious libels, together with 


their papers, was revived without 


any qualification, as to the former 


97 


practice of ſecretaries of ſtate, 


and acquicſcence of the court of 
king's bench, or rather of the 


{vs ſuing in that court for the 


benefit of the habcas corpus act, 
in the legality of ſuch warrants, 
But, happily for the nation, beſides 
the two parties, one of which ſeem- 
ed determined to ſupport the mini- 


ſtry at any rate, and the other, at 


any rate, to pull them down, there 


ſill exiſted a third, if it may be 


called a party, who, wiſely conſi- 


dering, that the ordinary courts of 


juſtice, if they had cver been re- 
mii, in affairs of this nature, were 
now ſo much the contrary, as by 
no means to require any reſolu- 
tion of a houſe of commons to 
quicken them, got the original 


motion ſo amended in the preced- 


ing ſeſſion, as to occaſion de- 


bates, that ended in the diſmiſ- 
ſion of it; and now, men 


upon themſelves, had it altere 


to a ſo much more indigeſtible 


form, as rendered it, in ſome ſort, 


{ 


nec2flary 


neceſſary to put the previous queſ- 
tion, whether it ſhould at all be 
| debated; and, when that queſtion 
came to be put, had weight enough 
to make it paſs. in the negative. 
The previous queſtion, in which 


the amendment, or rather altera- 


tion, is included, ſtood 
lows: | 15 . 

« That, in the particular caſe 
of libels, it is proper and neceſ- 
ſary to fix, by a vote of the houſe 
only, what ought: to be deemed the 
law, in reſpect to general war- 
rants; and, for that purpoſe, at 
a time auben the determination of 
the legali ty of h avarrants, in 
the inſtance of a moſt ſeditious and 
TREASONABLE bel, is attually 
defending before the courts of law, 
for the houſe to declare that a ge- 
neral warrant, for apprehending 
the authors, printers, br publiſhers, 


a5 fol 


of a libel, together with their pa- 


pers, is not warranted by law, and 
is an high violation of the liberty 
of the ſubject.“ | 


- 


important queſtion was not carried 


without a very long and warm de- 
bate concerning the nature of trea- 
ſon; the illegality of general war- 
rants in any caſe; the actual pen- 
dency, before the ordinary courts 
of juſtice, of a caſe ſimilar to that 
upon which it was propoſed the 
Houſe ſhould now pronounce ; 
and, in fine, the propriety of the 
_ houſe's pronouncing, when it had 
_ itſelf allowed the exiftence of 
that circumſtance; and, as it 
was impoſſible, that it ſhould hold 
out ſo long upon the arguments 
which before ſupported it, and the 
difference in the alteration was 
alone ſufficient to give room to new 
ones, . many new ones were made 
uſe of, For, as there was no law, 


theſe 


judicial decrees 
decrees; opinions of able 3 5 
it b 


. * 


totidem werbis, to determine a 


the ſpirit of the conſtitution. Par- 
liamentary reſolutions were brought 
againſt parliamentary reſolutions; 
| againſt judicial 
againſt the opinions of 
of them, 


one promiſcuouſlynagainſt another, 


The principal arguments made uſe ' 
of on this occaſion both within - © 


and without 
lows; e 
It was urged, that, in the 
of king Charles the Second, 


doors were as fol- 


rel 


if the laws themſelves. were not 
ſo favourable to the real dignity _ Þ 
of the monarch,, the miniſters of * 4 

them muſt be allowed to have been 
more liable to lean towards his in 
tereſts, and in an affair, in which © 


the monarch's cauſe was made 
common cauſe with that of bot 
houſes of parliament, the earl of 
Briſtol having exhibited a charge of 
treaſon againſt the carl of Claren- 
don, and alledged, that the ſaid earl 
of Clarendon had endeavoured to 


alienate the affections of his Maje» 
ſty's ſubjects by venting opprobri- N 


and that he had traduc 


erſon, 
Jock houſes of parliament; and 
the judges being ordered to give 


their opinion whether this be trea- 
ſon or no, they unanimouſly a- 
greed, that, if the matters alledged 


in the charge were admitted to be 


true, although alledged to be trai- 
terouſly done, yet there was no 
treaſon in it; that, independent of 
this argument, and only allowing 


that ſeditiouſneſs, nay treaſonable- 


neſs, is often but mere matter 
opinion, and murder a may 


2 


fax 


u- 


equally able; parities again — * 
rities; and al 


tions, decrees, opinions, parities, 


f : * | 


1 
**3 


points, recourſe was had tg 


# 
f % 


Foy, 


> 4. 
. 
* 2 


ys * 


—_— 


by . ys. end 


opinion of twelve | diſintereſted 
| perſons, a much more reſpectable 
* _4ribunal than any two miniſters of 
tate, was ever known to iſſue a 
. * warrant for apprehending 
dhe unknown perpetrators of it; 
mat, if the legiſlature thought, 
that ſuch libels, as miniſters might 
think proper to conſider as ſe- 
ditious and treaſonable, required 

nal ' reſtraint, they would cer- 


tamly have provided for it; that 
to prove it was not through any 
Mattention (not that any inatten- 
tign in the making of laws can ex- 


cuſe any negle& in the miniſtra- 
tion of them) of the legiſlature, 
ſuch proviſion was omitted, at 
© the paſling of an act at the time 


1 the habeas corpus act, b _ 
| * the king a power to ſecure an 
detain ſuch perſons as his Ma- 
jeſty might ſuſpe& were conſpiring 
' againſt his perſon, every ſuch war- 
rant for detaining and apprehend- 
ing any ſuſpected perſon, was to be 
. Higned by fix members of the privy 
council, and to be, beſides, regiſter- 
ed in the council books, in order 
to make ſuch members anſwerable 
for every warrant they ſigned. 
That, if fince that time, in order 
to prevent the growth of a moſt 
alarming evil, the great number of 
rogues and vagabonds, it has been 
thought proper by the legiſlature, 
to direct and authorize general 
| oy ſearches for ſuch peſts of 
ſociety, yet no perſon fuſpected of 
being either can be committed, if 
he can procure a reſponſible houſe- 
keeper to give ſecurity for his fu- 
gure appearance; or be detained 
above fix days, if committed on 
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of the revolution for ſuſpending 
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> "Fa, yet ne coroner, till within 
| n Rae , even after the find- 
ing a murder by the joint 


ſuſpicion of felony, unleſs ſome 


accuſation is, in the mean time, 


brought 1 him. be 
That, if general warrants deſcri- 


bing the offence, do not give offi- 


ders in general a right to ſeize the 
innocent, they throw in the way of 
meſſengers, who are to be ſo well 
paid for taking care of the offen- 
der's perſon, a temptation to en- 


quire into the character and life of 
all perſons, and thus tend, in ſome 


ſhape, to convert theſe ſubordinate 


miniſters of juſtice into ſo many 
ſpies and informers; that ſuch an 
enquiry, even when conducted in 


the diſcreeteſt manner, might in- 
jure the moſt virtuous in their re- 
putation and fortune. 


That, if a general warrant for 


— the authors, printers, and 


publi 
treaſonable in the eye of a miniſter, 


was liable to ſo many objections, 


one for ſeizing their papers was ſtill 
more ſo; ſince papers, though of- 
ten dearer to a man than his heart's 
blood, and equally cloſe, have nei- 


ther eyes nor ears to perceive the 


injury done to them, nor tongue 


to complain of it, and, of courſe, 
may be treated in a degree high- 


ly injurious to the owners, before 


they can get into the hands of a 


miniſter ; and that, though a mi- 
niſter may have leſs temptation to 
ſatiate avarice by the garbling of 


ſuch papers, he may have, what is 
a great deal worſe, a much ſtronger 


to glut his revenge, by combining 
or disjoining them, ſo as to make 
of them engines capable of work- 


ing the deſtruction of the moſt in- 


nocent perſons. 9 ENS 
That even a particular warrant to 
ſeize ſeditious papers alone, without 
mentioning the titles of them, may 
prove highly detrimental, ſince in 
elit: ra; that 


ers of a libel, ſeditious and 


* 
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that caſe all a man's papers muſt 


be indiſcriminately examined, and 


ſuch examination may bring things 


to light, which it may not concern 


the public to know, and which yet 


it may prove highly detrimental to 
the owner to — made public; 
that of this there had happened a 


moſt flagrant inſtance in the caſe 
of one of theſe perſons, the appre - 


way relative to the public, having 
tranſpired ſoon after the execution 


title, or they 


to the public than 


knowing what it is 


henſion of whom and of his papers 
had originally given riſe to this 
debate; ſome letters of his, no 


of the warrant againſt him and his 


papers. 


bat, great as the miſchiefs 
might be, with which general war. 
rants for ſeizing the perſons and 


Papers of thoſe guilty .of writing 


* 


ſeditious, and even treaſonable 
li els, muſt be attended to in- 


dividuals, d the Fri general 


warrants againſt the printers and 
publiſhers of ſuch libels, unleſs 


blifhes : and, _ notwithſtanding 


was to be kept in Momo 


till he gave up his author, for, 


that a printer or publiſher of an 


offenſive paper ought not to be 
ſeized vl ; till he gave up _ 


tended by them. „ fied 

That the caſes, if any, in which 
it might be proper 
ſecure, by a general warrant, the 
perſons, and, Sy almoſt any war- 
rant, the papers, of thoſe. con- 


cerncd in the writing, —— 


and publiſhing of ſeditious, 


what a miniſter might think pro- 


per te file treaſonable, libels, ® 


were ſo few, that they might he 
juſtly | 
the legiſlature has not thought 
proper ta make any proviſion; de. 
cauſe the providing againſt all ſuch 


uncommon events would ſwell the 


theſe libels carry ſomething ſedi- law to an intolerable degree; that, 
tious or treaſonable in the very 


have been legally 
declared ſuch, muſt be ſtill greater 
to the public, ſince in that caſe 
printers and publiſhers, to be ſafe, 
muſt read every thing that goes 
through their hands; and of 
courſe would print and publiſh. 
very: little ; the conſequence of 


which muſt be a ſuppreflion of 


the preſs; an evil more prejudicial 
moſt an) 
abuſe of it can be; that ſuc 


printers and publiſhers cannot be 


conſidered in as bad a light as 


tale-bearers, fince it is impoſſible 


far a man to tell a thing without 

A tells, 
whereas no printer or publiſher 
can be ſuppoſed to know what 


every thing is that he prints or 


beſidgg, it was almoſt impoſſible to 
imagine any caſe in which every 


evil, with which ſuch practices 


could be attended, might not be 
ſeaſonably enough remedied, and 
even prevented by the preſentment 
of a grand jury; or, at worſt, an 


information in the court of kings 


DEnek: e 
Such were the arguments now 
urged againſt miniſters too freely 


attributing treaſon to libels, and 


their granting general warrants, for 


ſeizing the perſons and papers of 
. P ub- J Y 
liſhers of ſeditious libels, and eren 


the authors, printers, a 


ſuch libels, as they might think 
proper to deem treaſonable; and in 
th reſpe&s they muſt be allowed 
to have great weight, conſidering 
how much more the ſcale prepop+ 
| derates 
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rates at preſent towards the 
flafety of the people 
deur of the prince, For there is 


reaſon to think, that, in ſome 


Petiods of Engliſh hiſtory, the 


putation not only of ſedition, 
but even treaſon, might have ſtuck 


to tlie wiltings now figmatized as 


ſuch by the miniſters, whoſe friends 


„ accordingly did not fail to make 


ug any 


There is, ſaid they, in the ſta- 


tute called Veminſter, chap. 24. 


4 la / againſt telling or publiſh- 
"Falſe news or tales, where- 


by difcord, or occafion of diſcord, 


dr Mander, _ grow between 
tie king and 


is people, or the 


great men of the realm; and the 


of innocent men, by enc@raging 
an enquiry into the erlernt 


do enquire into ſome” 
Fort of crime, then commonly com- 


* " 4 4 1 
22 Ry 1. 


* doing was reckoned ſedition 


; = in the reign of that nugſing mo- 
+ ther of her people a: Eliza. 
beth; and, as to the danger of 


hurting the reputation or fortune 


of ſome offences, there is frequent 
mention made in the Englim re- 


Tords of the king's ſending or- 


ders to ſheriffs or other magiſtrates 
rticular 


mitted within their diſtrict, and 


to ſeize and impriſon the offen- 


ders; and at the time of iſſuing 
the general warrants that have 


given riſe to this debate, what 


crime could be more common than 


chat of telling or ubliſhing falſe 


news and tales, whereby diſcord, 
or occafion of difcord, or ſlander, 


might grow between the king and 


his people, and the great men of 
That, in the caſe of offences 
not near ſo grievous, it has been an 
immemorial cuſtom to diſturb the 
peace of a whole country by that 


than the gran- F 
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ſolemn alarm called hue and crys 


and thereby make it lawful for 
all inhabitants to ſtop, and all 


magiſtrates to enquire into the cha- 


racter of, every ſtranger, for the 
ſake of finding out one ſingle de- 
linquent. W 


That to queſtion the legality 


of general warrants, would be im- 


peaching the character of the high- 
eſt and moſt reſpectable tribunal, 
next ta the houſe of lords, in the 
whole realm; a tribunal, whoſe 
judges for many years paſt, that ge- 


neral warrants have been in uſe, 
Have been allowed to be men of 


the  foundeft capacity and moſt 
unbiaſſed integrity; fince it is not 
tog be fund 

are always, even by the law, ſup- 
Doſed to be of council for the pri- 


foner, and cannot, therefore, but 
conſider themſelves as ſuch, ſhould - 
flaw in an order to 


overlook a | 
deprive a man of his liberty, 
though not taken notice of by the 


council of his own appointment ; 


men, who have been not only ſo 
attentive to the ſpirit and letter 
of the law, as often to decide caſes 
on motives never urged by the 


council of either plaintiff or defen- 


dant, but ſo watchful of the very 


Thadow'of it, as ſometimes to diſ- 
miſs cauſes for Want of a ſcrupu- 


lous compliance with mere exte- 
/ ATP 
That, beſides, it could not but 
8 that many of the 


council employed on theſe occaſions 


were lovers of liberty and very able 
lawyers, and that the ſilence 4 
ſuch men is, alone, of great weight, 


in the opinion of a chief juſtice, 


whoſe capacity and integrity their 
adverſaries themſelves, they were 


ſure, could not ſuſpect; an opi- 
nion ſolemnly delivered from the 
a | bench, 
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chat they, who 


bench, and in that cauſe too, which 


originally gave riſe to the preſent. 


b... „ 
That, if a law, made at the 
revolution, in the reign of Wil- 
liam, III. who is univerſally allow- 
ed to have been as jealous of the 
_ prerogative of the crown as was 
conſiſtent with the ſecurity of his 


_new-acquired poſſeſſion of it, re- 


quired that warrants, granted dur- 
ing the ſuſpenſion of the habeas 
corpus act, for the detaining or ap- 
n of ſuch perſons as his 


Majeſty ſhould ſuſpect were con- 


ſpiring againſt his perſon or go 
5 ſnould be ſigned b r 
of the privy council; the laſt act 
paſſed for the ſame purpoſe re- 
quired, that ſuch warrants ſhould 
be ſigned either- by ſix of the 
privy council, or one of . the ſe- 
cretaries of ftate, by which the high 
authority of that office, which 
ſo many perſons affected to con- 
ſider in a mean light, is, if not 
recognized, at Teaft eſtabliſhed, 
ſince it is thereby made equal to 
that of ſix members of the privy 
council, ſix men, whoſe perſons, 
next to thoſe of the royal family, 
are held moſt ſacred, a bare attempt 
upon their lives being felony with- 
out benefit of the clerg x. 
That it muſt appear very extra- 
ordinary, if not ridiculous, that a 


houſe of commons, which had made 


no law for the relief of the moſt 
innocent 
life, cloſely confined and cruelly 
treated in private mad-houſes, 


without any judicial proofs of 


inſanity, and merely at the in- 
ſtigation of perſons no way re- 
lated to them, or only related to 


+ See in the Appendix to our Chronicle Lord Chief Juſtice Pratt's argumend 
en delivering Mr, Wilkes from the Tower. | „ 


NF, 


rſons even in domeſtic - 


and could overlopk ſo great an evil 


notwithſtanding the flagrant 
of its actual exiſtence, ſhou 


gal the comparativel 
detention of; ſup 
againſt the public, 


ed offenders 
y orders of per- 


ſons ſo high in dignity, and in the 


confidence of the prince, and even 


above law to make the opinion af 


one of them equal to that of ſix 


privy counſellors ; men of ſuch jujq— 
tice and humanity, that, in diſmiſ—- 


ſing the perſons. confined in virtue 


of their warrants, they ſeldom or 


never failed to enquire of them- 


ſelves, if they had received the full 
benefit of the ample allowance 
made for their ſupport, and ſe- 


verely to reſent any miſapplica- 
hol df Lace 5d 1er 


What ah friends of the miniſtry: 


might want in theſe arguments a- 


gainſt the illegality of general war- 


rants, &c. they made it up, per- 
haps, in thoſe for the propriety of 


ſtating the queſtion, as a queſtion 
now depending before the ordinary 
courts of juſtice in Weſtminſterr 
hall, They remarked, that, af 
the proceedings there againſt the 


For the F A tes ::: ima © 


them enough to have an intereſt 
in their confinement and death, 


4 


take ſo much pains to declare ille- 
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ſecretaries of ſtate met with any _ | 


obſtacle, it was entirely owing 


to the parties ſgeking redreſs; 
who, in an offence deemed even 


by the oppoſite | party to be of 
a public | Sing choſe, from a2 


principle of avarice, to be plain- 
tiffs for themſelves, rather than pro- 
ſecutors for the public; and ac- 
cordingly had recourſe to a court 


eſtabliſhed for the diſtribution 8 
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the plaintiffs, what, in a higher 
court eſtabliſhed for the infliction 


of vindictive juſtice, would have 
+been"exaRted as a fine to the pub- 


lic, though, they could not but 


know, ul, in the court to which 


were liable to be ſtopt by privi- 
rage; that the giving 


they applied, their proceedings 


e pes 
of ſuch heavy damages could not 


be deemed entirely the act of a 
jury independent of the bench, 


 . ſince, on a motion to have ſuch 
ges reduced as exorbitant, 
they were confirmed by the bench, 


dama 


Independent of a jury. . | 
That, if any reſolution was 
Wanting, it ſeemed to be one 
for keeping diſtin theſe depart- 
ments -of- juſtice, and preventing 


any court's giving as damages to 
plaintiffs, what had. gver been con- 


fidered as fines upon criminals; 


that, if this was to be done, the 


propriety of which they did not 


deny in many caſes, where no ju- 
ſtice could be expected without 


throwing ſome powerful tempta- 


tion in the way of the plaintiff, as 
in caſes of uſury and ſmuggling, 


it ought to be by an act of the 
legiſlature, and not the determi- 
nation of any particular tribunal, 
whoſe deciſions in ſuch caſes muſt 
be conſidered hall ſober men as 
little leſs arbitrary and unconſti- 


tutional than thoſe of a ſtar- 


chamber. ; 
As to the propriety of the houſe's 
coming to any reſolution u 


this affair, when ſtated by the 


Houſe itſelf as actually depending 
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 <ivil tiv juſtice, merely becauſe they 
aw that court give as damages o 


in the courts of juſtice, it 
was urged, that it was no more 
than what had been lately done in 
the caſe of Mr. Wilkes; when 
wntings were veted libellous by 
the houſe, and he the author of 


them, and 'all withcut any proof 


upon oath, though at the very 
ſame time that gentleman was 
under a proſecution for them as 
libellous in the court of king's 
bench; and conſequently, both 
judges and jury might have been 
influenced by ſuch reſolution in 
their determinations concerning the. 
nature of the offence and the per- 
ſon of the offender. 
To this anſwer was made, that 
it was impoſlible for the houſe 


not to come to ſome reſolution. 
on that occaſion, ſince the perſon 
accuſed was a member of it, and 


by claiming privilege as ſuch, could 
not but be conſtrued to have volun- 
tarily ſubmitted to the juriſdiction 
of the houſe ; that this, beſides, was 
a particular caſe, in which the 
houſe ated more like .an inqueſt 
or grand jury, whoſe decifion was 
not to influence the petty jury, 


than as a court of juſtice, 'whoſe 


deciſions were to be final and con- 
cluſive, and only claimed that ju- 
riſdiction over its own members, 
which ſo many inferior bodies of 
men have been always allowed over 
theirs ; whereas the propoſed de- 


claration againſt the legality of ge- 
neral warrants is very general in its 
tendency; {ſo general, as, in ſome 
reſpects, to be liable to the ſame 
objections with the general war- 
rants of ſecretaries of ſtate, merely 


as ſuch. 
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lumber from the Britiſh colonies into Great Britain. King's illhneſts 


HE right hon. gentleman, 
1 to whom has been attri- 


buted the framing of all the * | 
he 


| lations and laws relating to 
Britiſh colonies, 'which we treated 
of in our fifth and fixth chapters, 
though not aware, it ſeems, of any 
injury, with which they could be 
attended to the mother t. 
in point of honour, ſafety, or ſu 


fiſtence, contrived, however, that 


all farther proceedings upon the te- 


ſolution of 1aft ſeſſion, for adding a 
ſtamp- duty to them, ſhould be poſt- 


poned to the pteſent, in order that 


the colonies might have time to of- 


fer a compenſation for the revenue 


cordingly, when the 
colonies waited upon him to thank 
him for this mark of his conſide- 


ration, he told them, that he was 


ready to receive propoſals from 
the colonies for any other tax, 
that might be equivalent in its 


produce to the ſtamp tax; Ing | 


withal, that their principals wout 
now have it in their power, by 
agreeing to this tax, to eftabliſh a 
precedent for their being conſult- 
ed, (by the miniſtry, we ſuppoſe) 
defore any tax was impoſed on 
them by parliament. 

Many perſons at this fide of the 

FFA 


water, and perhaps che agents 
themſelves; looked upon this as a 


generous and humane proceeding. 


But the colonies ſeemed to confider - 
it as an affront rather than a com- 

pliment. No doubt, they viewed 
the miniſter. in the light rather 
of a ſervant than a protector. alt 
leaſt, not onè of them authoriſe 5 

its agent to conſent to a ſtamp- | 
duty, or to offer any compenſation 
for it; and ſome of them went 
ſo far as to ſend over petitions, - 


to be preſented to the king, lords: 


and commons, poſitively and di- 


rely a the authority 


_ and juriſdiction of parliament over 
ſuch a tax might produce, Ac- 
nts of theſe 


their properties. Two of the a- 


nts, indeed, anſwefed for the co- 


onies they ferved bearing their 


proportion of the ſtamp- duty by 
methods of theif own ; but, when 
_ queſtioned, confeſſed, that they had 
no authority to undertake for aty 


particular ſam, 


This ſullenneſs in the colonies 
ſhould alone, one would imagine, 
4 any 


have prevented the laying of 


additional burthen on them. At leatt 
fome meaſures ſhould have been 
previoufly taken effectually to pre- 
vent the oppoſition, which that ſul- 
lenneſs but too plainly indicated, 
and ſave Great Britain the mor- 
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_ tification of ſeeing her laws pub- 
licly deſpiſed, and even her right 
to make them flatly contradicted, 
by thoſe, whom the world had hi- 
therto conſidered as her moſt duti- 
"SS. 
It muſt be owned however, to 
the honour of | parliament, that, 
however ſmoothly. the vote con- 
Cerning the propriety of laying a 
ftam Jury on the colonies might 


£ hve paſſed the lower houſe in the 


Prece ing ſeſſion, the final laying 

it on in the preſent was attende 
with no ſmall debates, both as to 

the Britiſh legiflature's right to 


tax the colonies without their con- 


cCurrence, and the expediency of 
exerciſing that right, if any, for 
the preſent purpoſe ; though the 

titions queſhoning the juriſ- 
Eon of parliament were not 
ſuffered to read in the houſe, 
and the agents for the colonies re- 
_ Fuſed to concur in another peti- 


ed a precedent for their being 
heard in behalf of their reſpective 
_ colonies againſt the tax. Poſſibly, 
theſe gentlemen imagined that the 
_ petitioning for a ſuſpenſion of the 
vote, as a favour, might be deem- 
ed an art on. ns" that their 
principals had no right to oppoſe 
| He bes of it — — paſſed W 
a law); or a ſurrender of that right, 
allowing they ever had any. 
It was urged in favour of the 
colonies, that thoſe who firſt 
_ Planted them, were not only dri- 
ven out of the mother country 
by perſecution, but had left it at 
their own riſk and expence ; that 
ane thus forſaken, or rather 
wor | 
except thoſe common to mankind, 
were diſſolved between them: 
they abſolved from all duty of 


to ſhield them 


Great Britain contended with the 


e treated, by her, all ties, 


obedience to her, as ſhe diſpenſed 
herſelf from all duty of protection 
to them ; that, if they accepted. of 
any royal charters on the occaſion, 
It was done through mere neceſfity ; 


and that, as this neceſſity was not 


of their own making, theſe char- 
ters could not be binding upon 


them; that, even allowing theſe 


charters to be binding, they were 


only bound thereby to that alle- 


giance, which the ſupreme head of 
the realm might claim indiſcrimi- 
nately from all its ſubje&s. _ 

That it was extremely abſurd, 
that they ſhould be fill thought to 
owe any ſubmiſſion to the legiſ- 


lative power of Great Britain, 
which had not authority enough 


againſt the vio- 
lences of the executive; anc 
more abſurd ſtill, that the people 


of Great Britain ſhould pretend 


to exerciſe over them rights, which 


| that very people affirm they might 
tion, which might have eftabliſh- * 8 


themſelves by others. 


juſtly oppoſe, if claimed over 


That it cannot be imagi ed, 
that, when the ſame people of 


crown, it could be with a view 
of gaining theſe rights, which the 
crown might have uſurped over 
others, and not merely recovering 
thoſe, which the ſame crown arbi- 


trarily claimed over themſelves ; 
that, therefore, allowing their ori- 


ginal charters to be binding, as 
they had been deprived of them 
in an arbitary and tyrannical 
manner, ſuch as the people of 
Great Britain would not now by 
any means fuffer, they ſhould be 
conſidered as ftill entitled to the 
full benefit of them ; that their 
being bound by theſe charters to 


make no laws, but ſuch as, al- 


lowing for the difference of cir- 
cumſtances, 
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cumſtances, ſhould not claſh with 
thoſe of Evugland, no more ſub- 
jected them to the parliament of 
England, than their having been 
lid under the ſame reſtraint with 
regard to the laws of Scotland or 


any other country, would have ſub- 


jected them to the parliament of 
Scotland, or the ſupreme authority 
of any other country; that, by 
theſe charters, they had a right to 
tax themſelves for their own ſu 

port and defence. 5 
That it was their birth- right, 
even as the deſoendents of Engliſh- 
men, not to be taxed by any but 
their own repreſentatives ; that, ſo 
far from being aQually repreſent- 
ed in the parliament of Great Bri- 
tain, they were not even virtually 
repreſented there, as the meaneſt 
inhabitants of Great Britain are, 
in conſequence ' of their intimate 
connection with thoſe who are 


actually repreſented ; that, if laws 


made by the Britiſh parliament 
to bind all except its own mem- 
bers, or even all except ſuch mem- 

bers and thoſe actually repreſented 
by them, would be deemed, as 
moſt certainly they would, to the 
higheſt degree oppreſſive and un- 
conſtitutional, and reſiſted accord- 
ingly, by the reſt of the inhabi- 
tants, though virtually repreſent- 
ed; how much more oppreſſive 
and unconſtitutional muſt not ſuch 
laws appear to thoſe, who could 
not be ſaid to be either actually or 
virtually repreſented? . 
That the people of Ireland were 
much more virtually repreſented 
in the parliament of Great Britain, 


than it was even pretended the 
people of the colonies could be, in 


conſequence of the great number 
of Engliſhmen poſſeſſed of eſtates 
and places of truſt and profit in 


Ireland, and theif immediate de- 
ſcendents ſettled in that country; 
and of the great number of Irith 
noblemen atid gentlemen in both _ 
houſes of the Britin parliament, 

and the greater number ſtill con- 
ſtantly reſiding in Great Britain; 
and that, notwithſtanding, the Bri- 
tiſh parliament never claimed any 
right to tax the people of Ire- 
land, in virtue of their rin | 


thus virtually repreſented amongft 


That, whateyer aſſiſtance the 
people of Great Britain might have 
given to the people of the colonies, 
1t muſt have been given either from 
motives of humanity and fraternal 


affection, or with a view of being 


one day repaid for it, and not as 


the price of their liberty and in- 


dependence; at leaſt the colonies 
could never be preſumed to have 
accepted it in that light; that, if 
given from motives of humanity 
and fraternal affection, as the peo 


ple of the colonies had never given 


the mother country any room to 
complain of their want of gratitude, 


ſo they never ſhould 3 if given with 5 f 
5 ; a view of being One day repaid for 
it, they were willing to come to a 


fair account, which, allowing for 


the aſſiſtance they themſelves had 
often given the mother country, 95 
what they muſt have loſt, and the 


mother country muſt have got, by 


preventing their ſelling to others 


at higher prices than they could 

ſell to her, and their buying from 
others at lower prices than they 
could buy from her, would, they 
apprehendcd, not turn out to her 
advantage fo much as ſhe imagin'd. 
That their having heretofore ſab- 
matted to laws _—_— by the Britifle 
parliament, for their internal go- 
vernment, could no more be brought 
[D] 2 
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as a precedent againſt them, than 
againſt the Engliſh themſelves 
their tameneſs under the dictates 
of an Henry, or the rod of a ſtar- 


chamber; the tyranny of many 


being as grievous te human nature 
as that of a few, and the tyranny 
of a few as grievous as that of a 
Z 
ia That, if liberty was the due of 
thoſe who had ſenſe enough to 

know the value of it, and courage 
enough to expoſe themſelves to 

every danger and fatigue to ac- 
quire it, they were better entitled 
to it than even their brethren of 
Great Britain, ſince, beſides fa- 


guilty of ſome intemperate ſal- 
lies, and all expoſed to enemies 
which required the interpoſition 


aancdl affiſtance of an Engliſh par- 
| were now moſt of 


liament, th 
them arrived at ſuch a degree of 
maturity in point of polity and 
ſtrength, as in a great meaſure 
took away the neceſſity of ſuch 
interpoſition and aſſiſtance for the 


future. At leaſt, that interpoſi- 


tion and aſſiſtance would not be 
the leſs effectual for the colonies 


being repreſented in the Britiſh 
parhament, which was all the in- 
Han thoſe colonies contended 


r. (a x 

That, allowing the Britiſh par- 
liament's right to make laws for 
the colonies, and even tax them 
without their concurrence, there 
lay many objections againſt all the 
duties lately inpetel dn the co- 
lonies, and more ſtill and weigh- 
tier againſt that of the ſtamps now 
propoſed to be laid upon them ; 
that whereas thoſe ftamp-duties 
were laid gradually on the people 
of Great Britain, -they were to be 
ſaddled all at once, with all their 
increaſed weight, on -thoſe of the 


_ colonies; that, if thoſe duties 
were thought ſo grievous in Eng- 


land, on account of the great va- 
riety of occaſions' in which they 
were . and the great num- 
ber of heavy penalties to which the 
beſt meaning perſons were liable 
for not paying them, or not ſtrict- 
ly conforming to all the numerous 
po clauſes in them, they muſt 
be to the laſt degree oppreſſive 
m the colonies, where the people 
in general could not be ſuppoſed 
ſo converſant in matters of this 


courſe of what common ſenſe alone 
might ſuggeſt to them as their 
duty, and common honeſty engage 
them to practiſe, the almoſt only 
rule of action, and motive to it, 
compatible with that encourage- 
ment, which it is proper to give 
every new ſettler in every country, 


eſpecially foreigners, in ſuch a 


country as America. 
Such were the principal argu- 
ments now urged in Great Britain, 
molt of them within doors, 1 
the 
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the juſtice of laying any tax at all, 


and the inconveniency of laying 


the ſtamp- tax in particular, u 

the Britiſh colontes in America. 
And they muſt be owned, to carry 
great weight with them. Atleaft, 


little or nothing worth notice, ex- 


cept what we have added to every 
argument, and the abſurdity of 
their pretending to be exempt 
from the taxation of parliament, 
| becauſe authorized by charter to 
tax themſelves, ſince at that rate, 


all ſthe corporations of Great Bri- 


tain might claim the ſame exemp- 
tion, was ſaid, as far as we have 
been able to learn, to invalidate 
them; unleſs we are toadmit claims 
for titles, aſſertions for proofs, fic- 
tions in law for ſubſtantial argu- 


ments, the ſtatutes of England for 


the dictates of nature, and the 
private opinions of the gentlemen 
of Weſtminſter-hall for the gene- 


ral ſenſe of mankind; and even 


allow conveniency to be the only 


meaſure of right and wrong; a 

doctrine, which the inhahitants ef 
Great Britain ſhould of all people 
be the laſt to adopt, ſince of all 
people they are thoſe who would 
ſuffer moſt by its being enforced a- 


gainſt themſelves. Nay, conveni- 


ency itſelf ſeemed to dictate other 
meaſures, as muſt appear but too 
obvious from what we have already 
ſaid ourſelves upon the ſubje&; and 
which the enemies to this meaſure 
did not fail to urge againſt it. 
When we ſay, that we have not 
heard of any thing material being 
brought to invalidate the argu- 


ments alledged againſt the Britiſh . 


parliament's right to tax the Bri- 
tiſh colonies without their concur- 
rence, we are very far from mean- 
ing, that nothing was or could be 
brqught to invalidate theſe argu- 


4% 
* 


„„ i 
ments. We are ſtill further from k | 
admitting the claim of the Britiſh 
colonies to be repreſented in the 
Britiſh parliament, at leaſt as fully 
as the people of Great Britain are. 
Common-ſenſe, nay mp3. oy 
tion, ſeem to forbid, that thoſe who 
allow themſelves an unlimited right 
over the liberties and lives of others, 
ſhould have any ſhare in making 
laws for thoſe, who have long re- 
nounced ſuch unjuſt and crue diſ- 
tinctions. It is impoſſible that ſuch 
men ſhould have the proper feel- 
ings for ſuch a taſk. Ke then we 
could wiſh, that, fince it was re- 
ſolved to make the colonies contri- 


bute to their defence by taxes im. 


poſed on them without their con- 
curence, inſtead of abiding by the - 
good old methods heretofore 
ued for that purpoſe, theſe diſqua- - 
lifications in them to be fully re- 
e in a Britiſh parliament 
ad been aſſigned as the reaſon for 
the mother country's taxing them 
unrepreſented, Then her doing 
ſo, inſtead of carrying an appear- 
ance of arbitrarineſs, - confidering 
her own claims to liberty, woul 
manifeſt her beſt title to that in- 
valuable blefling, and even of ab- 
ſolute empire over her colonies. 
For, though a ſtrict regard to pri- 
vate independence may not be 
ſuch a title to political dominion, 
as to juſtify an attempt to acquixe 
that dominion by force, it muſt 
certainly be allowed a ſufficient rea- 
ſon for the holding of it when of 


long ſtanding, and never contro- 


verted, like ours over our colonies, 
coeval with their exiſtence, and ne- 
ver before diſputed by them. 
But though nothing of this kind 
was, we believe, ſaid to forward the 
bill, it made its way through both 
houſes, with the ſame diſagreeable _ 
(D] 3 in- 


ur- 


- 


2³0 
| injunction for haying 


| 2 from it paid 1270 the Bri 
by 5 equer ; and, at laſt, his ma- 
jeſty 


them; 


places com 


2 


Ku 


the 8 


being indi] poſed, received the 
royal aſſent by CIR. on the 
22d of March 1 9085. 
3 this bill's enacting chat 
the money ariſing from the duties 
impoſed by it, ould be reſerved 


for 2 the charge of pro- 


tecting the colonies, there paſſed 


another to encourage the im 1. 


tation of all kinds of timber from 
which, conſidering bo 
plentiful that article is in moſt 
pores of North America, and the 
ittle time neceſſary to cut down 
trees, to what is requiſite to raiſe 
flax and hemp, might in ſome 
fate the operations of 
the ſtamp-duty, at leaft much more 
Jonny than the douceurs allowed 
the preceding ſeſſion could coun- 


| 2 the effects of the import 


pen duties laid on at the 
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| however as the confeq 


ſame time. But it. ſeems the co - 


lonies were hy this time too much 


ſoured for "he moſt powerful 


ſweeteners to have _ = e 


effects upon them. 
uences ay 
been, it would be _unpardonable 


in us, after mentioning the * | 
ts 


illneſs, not to lay aſide the thou 

of them and every thing elſe, Sill 
we have conſidered thoſe of an 
event, which, independent of that 
gratitude, to which his ay bee 
conſtant attention to the ha 
neſs of his people ſo juſtly entitles 
him, could not but fill their 
breaſts with the greateſt anxiety 


for their own welfare, 33 | 
the infancy of his majeſty's chil- 


dren, and the tem . 5 expected 


in North America, weatheri 18 
of which might require that di 
patch and vi 
with a ä ar delegate 
mand. 


CHAP. M. 


King 4 ach to W ü a regency bill. Bill thereupon We 
lords; ſent down to the houſe of commmons in a form 6 
to — majeſty 25 ut expectations; 


amendments. 


into the houſe © 


* way anſwerable 


commons. he lor agree 20 


Royal aſſent piven to it. 


Journeyrten — aſſemble to petition the king and parkament 8 wy 


* Wen probibition 0 Foreig 72 ſilks. 


NXIOUS as the people 
LL" might be for his majeſty's 
health and life from principles of 
gratitude and intereſt, he appears 


do have been equally ſo for their 
_ ſafety and welfare, from motives of 


princely duty and parental affec- 
tion, joined to that tender con- 


dern for his children and family, 


—— notwithitanding the rants 
of f oine writers who would have 


\ 


Meafures taken to quiet them. 


a king to be deſtitute of all dome!- 
tic feelings, no ſober man would 
ſeriouſly wiſh to ſee a king want, 


ſince 1 it is by what a monarch feels 


in his own breaft he can alone form 
any judgment of what his ſubjeCts 


muſt feel in theirs; and, there- 2 
fore, did he wiſh them ever ſo 


well, might, without ſuch feelings, 
often miſtake the means of mak- 


ing them happy. Till 


ur incompatible 
er c m- 


mended in the houſe of 


Till the reign of his late ma- 


jeſty, it had been uſual with the 
kings of England to appoint, by 


their own mere motion and autho- 
rity, regents to their dominions, 
and guardians to their heirs, in 
caſe of their ſucceeding to the 
crown at an age | 
the weight of it. But truſts of this 
kind had been fo often altered by 
parliament, or abuſed by the trul- 
tees to the 8 of their 
pupils and the people, for want of 
2 legal check upon them, that it 
now appeared high time to pur- 
ſue ſome middle courſe, in which 
whatever ſhare of choice the kin 
might part with ſhould be made 


too feeble to bear 


* 


up to him by the ſtability of what 


he retained; and the ſubjects, at 


the ſame time, indulged with ſuch 
a participation of a truſt ſo highly 
concerning them, as might ſeem 
ttmeir due, in virtue of the late al- 
terations made in the conſtitution 


for their benefit. 


This important end, it is plain, 
could only be obtained by an act 
of the legiſlature, in which the par- 
liament ſhould confirm the king's 


nomination of a regent and guar- 


dian, or approve of a certain num- 
ber of perſons for his majeſty to 


chuſe fome one or other of them, 


whom he might think propereſt to 
_ truſt with ſo momentous a charge. 
And, as his making known his no- 


mination of any one ſingle perſon, 


and ftill more that nomination 
being confirmed by parliament, 
might create expectations of the 
prom king's e injurious to 
his life, the latter method was 
thought the moſt eligible; and it 
was, accordingly, that purſued on 
the death of the prince of Wales, 
father to his preſent Majeſtyj. 
It could not be expected, that 


whom he is pleaſed to 

ling his countrymen, Ley A whom © 
he had given ſo many proofs of his 
really conſidering them as ſach. 


from time to time, by in 


the late king ſhould be more anxi- 
ons for che fa are 0 
his grandchildren, and of ſubjekts 
amongſt whom he was not born, 
than the 
immediate iſſue, and of a 


in cal- 


The meaſures, therefore, ſo wiſe 


ly purſued in the late reign, could 
not fail of being adopted in this. 


Accordingly, as ſoon as 4 
his majeſty's health would Apr 24th 


permit him to appear 7795+ 


fety and welfare of 


preſent, for that of his 
+Þþ 


Wn es I * a; . 
— x... Nl 
3 e 
8 W 
2 


abroad, he repaired to parliament, 23 
and after mentioning his illneſs, and 


the thoughts, with which, though 
not attended with danger, it had af- 


feted him touching the welfare of 


his children and his people, propo- 


ſed to their conſideration, whether, 


under the preſent circumſtances, 


it might not be expedient to veſt 


in him the power of appointing, 

N 
in writing under his ſign manual, 
the queen or ſome other perſon of 
his royal family uſually reſiding in 


Great Britain,- to be the guardian 
of any of his children, that might 


ſucceed to the throne before-the 
age of eighteen, and the regent 
of his kingdoms, until his ſuc- 


ceſſor ſhoald attain that age, ſub- 
ject to the reſtrictions and regu- 
lations ſpecified in the act made 

on occation of his father's death; 
the y Xa ſo appointed to be aſ- 


ſiſted by a council, compoſed of the 


ſeveral perſons, who, by reaſon of 


their dignities and. offices, were 
conſtituted members of the coun- 
cil eſtabliſhed by that act, toge- 


ther with thoſe whom they might 


think proper to leave to his ma- 
jeſty's nomination, 8285 
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This affecting and gracious 
| ſpeech having been anſwered, as 
Pon as forms would admit, by 
A joint addreſs from both houſes, 


2% well adapted to expreſs thoſe ſen- 


timents, which it deſeryed, and 
thoſe ſenſations, which the occa- 


nion of it had ſo jolly excited, 


the lords, being the houſe in which 
it was propereſt ſuch a bill ſhould 
tanke its riſe, as it did not relate to 
any tax, and their lordſhips could 
beſides command the immediate 
aſſiſtance of the judges, ſo neceſſary 


in an affair of that importance, or- 


| ered a bill to be brought in, in 
conformity to his majeſty's ſpeech; 
=nd, when paſſed their houſe, 
ent it to the commons, who, be- 
ing early apprized of the lords 
being before-hand with them, in 
taking up the affair, deferred all 
conſideration of the matter, till 
they ſhould hear from their lord- 
__— | 
that it being uſual with, if not 
the buſineſs of, the ſervants of the 
crown to move affairs of this na- 
ture, and the ſecretaries of ſtate, 
the moſt immediate ſervants of the 
crown, being both in the upper 
Rouſe, this bill would not only [+ 
been brought into that houſe, but 
have paſſed it likewiſe in ſuch a 
Form, as might do juſtice to that 
- wiſdom and goodneſs, manifeſted 
by his majeſty on eyery occaſion, 
in which the happineſs of his 
people was concerned. But fo far 
From it, ro perſon, by this bill, 
in the form it had paſſed the hopſe 


of lords, could be named guar- 


d an and regent except the queen, 
bor ſome one perſon of the royal 
py deſcended from the late 

king, whoſe uſual reſidence, at 


hg time of paſſing this aft, ſhould 


One wonld be apt to imagine, 


in the Britiſh dominions, 


haye been, and from thehceforth, 


until ſuch nomination, ſhould con - 


tinue N in Great * ; nor 
an is majeſty's family ap- 
— of the cou eil of roi he 
along with the great officers of 
ſtate, except his majeſty's bro- 


thers, and his uncle the duke of 


* 


Cumberland; nor any perſon per- 


mitted to be named by his ma- 


jeſty to ſucceed them in caſe of 


death, that was not a natural born 


ſubje& of the realm: by which 
clauſes, the princeſs of Wa 
not ny ſet aſide as guardian or 
regent, but even, as not dag born 
the Britif ough 
naturalized by a& of parliament, 
utterly excluded from the coun- 
cil of regency, though next to 
the queen ſhe myſt be allowed the 


8 whom it was moſt natural 
or his majeſty to wiſh inveſted 


with theſe truſts, as one to whom, 
next to their own mother, the 
lives and ſafety of his children 


could not fail of being deareſt ; 


not to mention her inability to 
ſucceed to the throne, and which, 


therefore, in leſs virtuous times, 


and in a leſs virtuous family than 


the preſent royal family of Great 
Britain, might be an equal motive 


to the naming of her, 


. e theſe ſacrifices 


made of his majeſty's moſt tender 
feelings, the bill ſent down by the 
houſe of Jords had ſcarcely been 


read in the houſe of commons, when 


a motion was made to addreſs his 


majeſty, that, out of his tender and 


paternal regard for his people, he 


wopld be graciouſly pleaſed to 


name the perſon or perſons, whom 


in his royal wiſdom he ſhould think 


fit to 2 to the conſideration 
iament for the execution of 


of par 


the high truſts of guardian and re- 
ET pom gent, 


les was 


So 
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n „the houſe apprehending it 
Pa warranted by precedent, nor 
agreeable to the principles of. the 
free conſtitution of Great Britain, 


to veſt ſuch truſts in any per- 


ſon or perſons, not 2 

named and approved of 

ment. 
Not only this motion, as placing 


the affair in a very wrong light, 


paſſed in the negative by a very 
great majority; but, as it were 
to make his majeſty's family ſome 
_ amends for the many inſults of- 
fered to it by one, who had be- 
longed to that houſe, and by many 


of the unthinking people repre- 


ſented by it, the princeſs dowager 
of Wales was named next after 
the queen as one of the perſons, 
whom his majeſty might appoint 
ts the © guardianſhip of his ſuc- 
ceſſors under age, and to the 
regency, of his realms. This, 
however, did not pafs without 
ſach a debate, as rendered it im- 


proper to infiſt upon any further 


amendment; ſo that, whatever de- 
ſire the friends of the royal family 
might have to ſecure to the prin- 
cels of Wales a ſeat in the coun- 
cil of regency, or at leaſt a door 
to it, they thought it moſt expe- 
dient not to propoſe it at preſent. 
'The bill, therefore, without any 
other amendment, was returned 
to the houſe of lords; and, that 
amendment being approved by 


their lordſhips, received the roy- 


al I on the 15th of May 
1705. „ | 
Whilſt this important affair was 
under the conſideration of the 
legiſlature, the journymen filk- 
weavers of London, re-inforced 
by thoſe of all the other trades 
more immediately depending upon 
that branch, conceiving themſelves 
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greatly injured by the too free 
uſe of French and other wrougnjt 
ſilks, aſſembled by beat of drum, 
with their wives and children, to 
the amount of many thouſands, in 
Spital- fields, and Moor- fields, in 
order to petition for redreſs by 4 
total prohibition of that article: 
and from rhence, directed ” 1 
leaders, and arrayed under ſuch 
colours as might not only con- 
tribute to keep them together, 
but remind themſelves and ac- 
quaint the public with the ſup- 
poſed cauſes of that diſtreſs, which 
their pallid looks and emaciat- 

ed carcaſes made ſufficiently evi- 
dent, marched ſeveral ways, fome _ 
through the city, others through 
St. George's fields, and a third 
party through Holborn and St. 
Giles's, or the new north roads 
made between the eaſt and weſt 
ends of the town, to St. James's 
and Weſtminſter Hall; and not 
only ſurrounded the palace and 
the two houſes of parliament, 
but by their numbers, in ſome 
gneaſure, obſtructed the commu- 


nication between them. They eren 
ſtopt ſeveral of the members in 
their chairs and coaches; and. 


though it was only to beſeech them 
in the humbleſt terms to pity their 
wretched condition, ſo unuſual a 
ſtep, conſidering the reports ſpread - 
of the weayers of the inland towns 
and their dependents in trade com- 
ing up to join their diſtreſſed bre- 
thren in London, could not fail 
of creating the moſt alarming a 
b f 1 for the public tranquil- 
ity. For had this once happened, 
or had theſe afflicted members, in- 
ſtead of ſeeking redreſs from the 
head, taken upon them to redreſs } 
themſelves, there is no telling how 
far the flame might have rend, | 
F | or 
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or what ravages it might have 
made before it could be extinguiſh- 
ed. But, providentially, their 
rage, which -was prevented from 


breaking out into greater outrages 


buy a mild yet fteady exertion of 
the civil power, aſſiſted by the 


military, as part of that conſtitu- 


tional force, called the poſe comita- 
tus, after ſpending itſelf in beſet- 
po the houſe of a nobleman, ſuſ- 


pected of favouring the wear of 
french goods, and of having de- 
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livered his ſeatiments concerning 
them with uncommon harſhneſs, 
and in breakiug the windows of 
ſome houſes accuſed of. ſelling 
French ſilks, was finally appeaſed, 
without further miſchief, by a 
ſeaſonable ſubſcription for their 
preſent relief, and an aſſociation 
amongſt the principal filk mer- 
cers to recall all the orders they 
had given for foreign manufac- 
tures. Go | = 


CHAP::Xx. 


Impreſſions to the diſadvantage of the miniſtry made on the mind of the K. 
ey the events recorded in the preceding chapters. Their impolitic conduct 


en the occaſton. 


mended by the D. of C. 


Difficulty in replacing them. Mow miniſtry recom- 
Lord chigf juſtice Pratt created a peer. 


 Objettions to the new miniſtry. They are ſeverely glanced at in an 
address of the city of Londen. Due of Cumberland s Death. tis 


character. 


II thoſe events happened, 


of which we have ſpoken 
in the laſt chapter, no miniſtry, 


perhaps, ever ſtood higher than 


the lat in the good graces and 


confidence of their monarch ; one 
of them, it is to be preſumed, 


was even conſidered as a confeſſor 
in the cauſe of injured majeſty, on 
account of the proſecution and 
2 he had ſuffered - for 
his extraordinary warmth in de- 
tecting and bringing to juſfice the 
authors, printers, and publiſhers 
of the North Briton. But as, 
on the one hand, the different 
fate, which the regency bill met 
with in the houſe of commons, 
to what it had in the houſe of 
city (where ſuch a bill might 
have expected better ſucceſs, were 
it only on account of both the 
ſecretaries of ſtate fitting in that 
houſe) ſeemed to indicate, that 


than diſintereſted loyalty; ſo 
the other hand, it was impoſſible, 


their zeal for the honour of the 
royal family was greatly abated, 
or that perſonal A had a 
greater ſhare in their proceedings 
againſt the above injurious 2 

„on 


that, in the courſe of the debates 


in council occaſioned by the alarm- 


ing commotions amongſt the jour- 
neymen filk weavers, it ſhould 
not appear, that, whatever. they 
3 might take to be the 


cauſes of their diſtreſs, it was 


more owing to a want of the 
uſual call for the work of their 
looms from the Britiſh colonies, 
on account of the late injudicious 
reſtraints and taxes laid on the 


colony trade, than any extraordi- 


nary unportation of French or other 


foreign ftilks, 


It is, therefore, no way ſur- 
prizing, that, there thus appearing 
„„ ſome 


For he YBAR 96 


ſome want of zeal to defend the 


honour of the R. family, and 


ſome want of wiſdom to promote 
the commerical intereſts of the 

eople, in the conduct of thoſe 
Lanes of the crown, in whom 
ſuch virtues might be ſuppoſed moſt 
eminently to reſide, H. M. ſhould 
begin to treat them with a ſudden 


coolneſs, which the long ſunſhine 
preceded it 


of favour that had 
could not but render extremely 
mortifying. But it is very ſurpriz- 
ing, that, howeyer mortifying ſuch 
coolneſs muſt have been, it could 
engage them to take a ſtep the 
very reverſe of what their ſituation 
ſeemed to require. For, whether 
they thought the K's coolneſs to 
them proceeded from the nobleman 
ſtill ſuſpected of enjoying the pri- 
vate confidence of H. M. notwith- 
ſtanding his retirement from court, 
and therefore were willing to ſhew 
their reſentment againſt him; or 
whether they imagined it muſt 
terminate in their own diſmiſſion, 
and were deſirous of recovering 
before-hand the good graces of 
the people by a blow at the ob- 
ject of their averſion, they con- 
trived to have that nobleman's 
brother turned out of a very ho- 
nourable and lucrative employ- 
ment, enjoyed by him in his own 
country, and in the diſcharge of 
which he had not given the leaſt 
room to complaint. e 

But it was impoſſible this ſtep 
ſhould not be conſidered by the 
K. as an affront put upon him- 


felf; and it was, at the ſame time,. 


very poſſible, that the people of 
England might think their wel- 
fare ſo very little promoted by 
turning a Scotchman out of em- 
8 in Scotland, about the 
nterior police and government of 


tending the heads, that 


went ſtill farther. 


[43 
which they never vouchſafed to 
ive themſelves the leaſt trouble, 
as not to thank the authors of his 
diſgrace; and it happened accord. 
ingly. The K's coolneſs changed 
to reſentment, and the people's 


averſion turned to contempt. 


But, deſirous as the K. might be 
to remove them, and the people o 
ſee them removed, it was no eaſy 

matter to do it, as, how well 
ſoever H. M. might be affected 
to the reſt of the miniſtry, they 
ſhared ſo much in the odium at- 
poſſibly 
none of thoſe noblemen or gentle- 

men, who were then thought fit- 
teſt to fill theſe important truſt +, 
might be willing to accept of 
them, unleſs all the inferior of- 
fices were cleared at the ſame time. 
Nay, one nobleman, when tried, 
He inſiſted, 
it is ſaid, not only on ſuch a 
thorough riddance, but on the 
filling of them with his own 

friends, under a pretence of guard- 
ing ſo well againſt the ſecret in- 


fluence of L. B. over the members | 


of the council, that, whatever 
that nobleman happened ſtill to 
retain over the ſupreme head, it 
might not be ſufficient to obſtruct _ 
any of his meaſures for the wel- 
fare of the public. But theſe 
were terms, that, if it was rather 
3 in his lordſhip to of- 
r, it would have been equally 
weak in the K. to accept; and 
therefore it cannot be very ſur- 
pritng, if they were peremptori- 
y rejected. Mr. P. whatever his 
thoughts might have been, is re- 
ported to have been much more 


decent, or rather complaiſant, in 


his expreſſions. At the ſame 
time, that he pleaded the bad ſtate 
of his health, as an excuſe for 

not 


Fd 
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not accepting that employment, 
which ey bad before flea with 
ſuch honour and . advantage to 
the nation, he declared, that, did 
his health permit him to accept of 
it, it would not be agreeable to 
him, unleſs he could have lord B. 
as his collegue,  _ 

But, happily for the nation, 
theſe negotiations, if we may give 


that name to tranſactions between 


a ſovereign and his ſubjects, were 


carried on by a royal perſonage, 


who, as, on the one hand, he 
could not be ſuſpected of any par- 
tiality for the favourite of the mo- 


narch, or the idol of the people, 
and therefore was certainly the 


fitteſt perſon to act in an affair in 
which the monarch's eaſe and the 
people's happineſs were ſo much 
concerned; ſo, on the other hand, 

by his tried affection for both, 
and his uncommon knowledge of 
men and things, was beſt quali 
fed, in caſe his interpoſition had 
not the deſired iſſue, to recommend 


ds his majeſty ſuch other noble- 


men 'and gentlemen, as, though 
new in office, and not far gone in 
years, might, by joining to the 
rectitude of their intentions and 


the greatneſs of their abilities the 


confidence of both prince and peo- 
ple, more than replace, under a 
patriot king, and a free conſtituti- 
on, the veterans they ſucceeded. _ 

Accordingly, at his royal high- 


neſs's recommendation, the duke 


of Grafton and the right honour- 
able Mr. Conway, brother to the 
earl of Hertford, one of thoſe 
members of the houſe of commons, 
vio, at the cloſe of the laſt ſeſſion, 
had been deprived of all their em- 
ployments, were appointed ſeere- 
taries of ſtate, and the marquis 


of Rockingham firſt lord, and 


Mr, Dowdeſwell chancellor and 
under treaſurer of the exchequer, 
three places heretofore united in 
the perſon of the 8 
Mr. George Grenville; and almoſt 


all the other great officers of ſtate 
were filled with new men, except 


that of lord privy ſeal, which was 
wiſely conferred on the duke of 
Newcaſtle, as a place of eaſe ſuit- 
table to his years, and yet of ho- 
nour and confidence, -the things 


-of which his grace ever appeared 


moſt ambitious, ſufficient to reward 


his early and conſtant ſervices to 


the royal family, and in them to 
the Britiſh dominions. 
The approbation, with which 


the public received theſe nomina- 


tions, proved anſwerable to the 
moſt ſanguine expectations of his 
royal highneſs, particularly that of 
the M. of R. on account of his 
lordſhip's great intereſt in the pub- 
lic welfare, in quality of one of 
the greateſt land-bolders in Eng- 
K ; and ſtill more the manner, 


in which he has ever acquitted 
himſelf of the duties of that im- 


portant relation, which, the leſs 
they have been inſiſted upon by 


political, moral, or even religious 


writers, the more they require the 
aſſiſtance of illuſtrious examples to 
recommend and enforce the due 
obſervance of m. 
Much, therefore, as the people 
might be pleaſed to ſee themſelves 
thus rid of miniſters, by whom 
they had conſidered themſelves as 
not a little aggrieved in point of 
liberty, and hurt in that of proper- 
ty, that pleaſure was greatly heigh- 
tened by ſeeing them ſucceeded by 
men, from whom they might expect 
not only redreſs, but improvement 
in both theſe reſpects. The chiefs 
of the new miniſtry, inſtead of en- 

| 0 croaching 
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croaching upon the royal authori- 
by attempting to tie up the K.'s 
2 and ſhut his ears, with more 
reſpect to his 2 and greater 
advantage to the public, took care 
to fill the inferior departments in 
their gift with men of approved 
talents, unimpeached integrity, 
and ſuch politeneſs of manners, 
as could not but greatly contri- 
bute to render all application to 
them equally agreeable and effec- 
tual; and to give the people a 
ftriking proof of deference to their 
voice, as well as attention to their 
welfare, ſoon after their appoint- 
ment, they obtained a peerage for 
lord chief juſtice Pratt. 
When we ſaid that this choice of 
miniſters was univerſally approv- 
ed, we could not be underſtood 
to mean, that no pens were drawn 
againſt them: far from it. But all 
the writers blows returned upon 
thoſe in defence of whom they 
were ſtruck. In railing at this 
alteration, as' the work of L. B. 
the were weak enough to call it the 
heavieit of the many heavy blows, 
which that nobleman had given 
the nation ſince his removal from 
the reins of government; by which 
they gave thoſe, who withed well to 
the new miniſtry, a handle for re- 
torting, that the late miniſtry muſt, 
of courſe, have ſubmitted to be his 
tools, ſince it was impoſſible for 
him to ſtrike any blows at the pub- 
lic, without the concurrence of 
the acting miniſtry, and they them+ 
ſelves had been the acting miniſ- 
try, without interruption, from his 
removal to the appointment of 
the preſent. By ſtyling L. B. Se- 
Janus, they razſed the idea of a 
monſter the very reverſe in every 
reſpect of the monarch, who has 
thought proper to honour that 


[4s 
nobleman with his confidence; 
and thereby confirmed the charge 
brought againſt thoſe, whoſe cauſs 
they eſpouſed, of their having act- 
ed in their proſecution of Tibels 
and libellers more from a ſpirit of 
perſonal reſentment for the aſper- 
ſions caſt on themſelves, than a 
Juſt indignation at the inſults of- 
fered their maſter, | Ho 
All their other allegations a- 
gainſt the preſent miniſtry were 
equally weak in themſelves, or ill 


. pom One, in particular, was 


ſo perfectly ridiculous, and abſurd, 
as to deſerve being mentioned. 
They charged the M. of R. with 
yrs fs as they were pleaſed 
to ſtyle 1t, as though any diverſion 
could become noblemen, in gene- 
ral, better than that, by which the 
breed of one of the nobleſt and 
moſt uſeful animals is ſo much 
improved, or the M. in particu- 
lar, whoſe property lies chiefly . 
in a country where the breeding 


of horſes is a capital employment 


and many of whoſe tenants might, 
therefore, be ſuppoſed to receive 
reat benefit from his predilection 
for that kind of field-ſport. Their 
fally muſt be very great, who 
could chuſe ſuch wretched. argu- 
ments to defend men, the general 
tenor of whoſe conduct was by no 
means ſo bad, as not to atone, in 
a great meaſure, for ſome par- 
ticular parts of it. A faithful 
picture of the E. of H. 's conduct 


when at the head of the board of 


trade and plantations, and when 
-governor of Ireland, and a ſimple 
narrative of the many immenſe 
ſums ſacrificed by the crown 
to the neceſſities of the people, 
whilſt Mr. G. preſided at the 
board of treaſury, joined to his 
great care to prevent the nation's 
generolity 


* 


generoſity being abuſed by the ex- 
örbitant claims of greedy foreign- 
ers, for loſſes ſuſtained by them in 
fighting their own battles, would, 
. Aue, have been ſufficient to 


prove, that, however miſtaken, or 


even inconſiderate, theſe miniſters 
might have been, on ſome occa- 
- fions, in the choice of meaſures to 
promote the honour of the crown, 


ad Ne welfare of cke ſübject, 


they ever had the intereſt of both 
ſincerely at heart. | 

It was this conſideration, we are 
willing to ſuppoſe, that induced 
the * of London, in an addreſs 


they ſoon after preſented to the 
K. on the joyful occaſion of the 


birth of a third ſon to H. M. to 
glance at the late changes, by 
aſſuring him, that his faithful 
citizens of London, from their 
zealous attachment to his royal 
houſe, and the true honour and 
dignity of his crown, whenever a 
happy eftabliſpment of public meaſures 
ſhould preſent a favourable occaſion, 
would be ready to exert their ut- 
moſt abilities in ſupport of ſuch 
wiſe. councils, as apparently tended 
to render his majeſty's reign happy 
and glorious, _ 
I this really was the city of 
London's motive, they were much 
to be commended. But, then, it 
were greatly to be wiſhed, that 
thoſe, whom they entruſted with 
the expreſſing of their ſentiments, 
had contrived to do it with more re- 
ſpect to the K. and leſs bitterneſs to 
the new miniſtry, who, had they 
any ſmiſter deſigns, coald ſcarce 
have expected greater advantages 
from a conſtant run of city adula- 


tion, than from this ſingle ill- timed 


blow, by which, at the expence 
of a ſhort-lived pain, thoſe wea- 


pons they had moſt to dread front 
might be effectually blunted. They 
were ſcarce long enough in office to 
have any actual meaſures to defend; 
except their having obtained a 
peerage, as we have already men- 
tioned, for a right honourable 
lawyer, to whom the citizens 
themſelves, far from having any 
objection to him, had paid the 
higheſt compliments for his know- 
ledge in the law, as well as his 


uprightneſs in the diſpenſation of 


It. | 7 

HFad the new miniſtry been ever 
ſo willing to let paſs unnoticed 
this attempt on their name, 
they could not have done it, con- 
ſidering how intimately the cauſe 
of his majeſty's glory was blendcd 
with that of their private character; 
and, whoever „ ho in this 
taſk, ſuppoſing they had occaſion 
to employ any, for the attack was 
too warmly and too univerſally re- 
ſented, not to: procure them any 
volunteers, it was ſpeedily and ef- 
fectually performed, by undermin- 
ing at one blow the credibility of 
the accuſers ; the accuſation, 
though heavy, being too vague and 


indefinite to admit of any other - 


method. The ſuperiority in point 
of opulence and education, of thoſe 
who were merely inhabitants of 
the capital, over thoſe, who, in 
quality of freemen, could alone 
be ſtiled citizens, and the ſtill 
greater ſuperiority, in both theſe 
reſpects, of ſuch of the citizens 
as never troubled their heads 
about city affairs, over thoſe who 
did, were clearly pointed ont ; fo 


clearly, that the ſober, well-mean- 


ing, unambitious Londoners, who 
attended beſt to their own private 
concerns, thought they could not 

| ex- 
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exculpate themſelves better chan 


by ſubſcribing to the charge againſt 
their repreſentatives in common 
council, who had thus wretchedly 


betrayed the dignity and impor- 
tance of the * 2 refbedtable trad- 


ing corporation, not only in Great 
Britain, but the whole univerſe. 
As the duke of Cumberland had 
recommended the new miniſtry, he 
conſtantly aſſiſted them with his ad- 
vice; an advantage, which, it is very 
probable, the nation could not have 
enjoyed under any other miniſtry, 
and which, alone, might compen- 
ſate all the defects, if real, which 
the friends of the old miniſtry 
were continually finding in them. 


This advantage, however, though 


of continuance enough to be felt 
by the nation, did not laſt as lon 
as the nation could have wiſhed, 
even under men of equal integrity 
and capacity with the prefent, and 
greater experience. Whilſt his 
royal highneſs was preparing one 
evening to aſſiſt at one of thoſe 
_ councils frequently held to put 
matters in a way of being more 
ſpeedily diſpatched by the privy 
council, and without whoſe aſſiſt- 
ance the privy council buſineſs 
muſt go on as {lowly as the parlia- 
ment buſineſs would without that 
bo” of committces, he was 
* — & ſeized with a ſudden diſ- 
th order, of which he had 


ſome ſymptoms the evening be- 
fore, and in a fit of ſhivering ſunk. 
ſenſeleſs, almoſt inſtantaneouſly, in 


the arms of the earl of Albemarle. 

It is hardly poſſible to expreſs 
the greatneſs ** the univerſality 
of the grief expreſſed on this occa- 
ſion. Not ay their majeſties, 
and the reſt of the royal family, 
meurned for him as a moſt affectio- 
nate uncle and brother; his family 


poſſible, improved the 


ments. 


[47 
as a moſt mild and generous maſ- 
ter; the poor, whom he kept at 
work, as a moſt juſt and charitable 
employer; and all ranks, in ge- 


neral, as a true and zealous patriot, 


and a moſt wiſe and ſteady coun- 
cellor ; but even the poor manu- 
facturers, who a little before had 
been bitterly complaining of the 
want of work occaſioned by fre- 
quent court mournings and the in- 
terruption of the American trade, 
now, on a ſurmiſe that his majeſ- 
ty might diſpenſe with it for their 
ſakes, as earneſtly called out for a 
deep and general mourning ſuitable 
to the great and general loſs the na- 
tion ſuffered in the death of his 
royal lighneſs: wn oe 
How warm ſoever theſe ſenti- 
ments were, they were equally juſt, 


as muſt appear by a ſhort view of 


his royal highneſs's character. 
Born with all the talents that 
could be wiſhed for in ſo elevated 


a ſtation, he very early, under a 


mother fond of letters; and a father 


allowed to be one of the beſt ſol- 


diers in Europe, added learning to 
his natural good taſte, and know- _ 
ledge in arms to his innate bravery. 


What was ſtill of more conſe- 


quence, he cheriſhed, and, if 
greateſt 
goodneſs of heart, by frequent acts 
of benevolence, ſo that his face, his 


| 2 his manner, in which the 
hero, however conſpicuous, Was 


almoſt eclipſed hy the man, formed 
but a faint picture of his ſenti- 
Accordingly, when cal- 
led to the head of armies, his 
country found in him a moſt wiſe, 


intrepid, and indefatigable aſ- 


ſerter of her rights, and the troops 
employed under him a father as 
well as a leader. If the laſt war 
in Flanders, in which his royal 

highnels 


highneſs commanded, did not an- 
ſwer the expectations of the na- 
tion, it was becauſe theſe ex- 
_ peRations were rather too ſan- 
guine, conſidering the vaſt ſwarms 


of men, and the formidable trains 


of artillery, the French could 


85 bring into a field at their own doors. 


As to the firſt part of the laſt war 
in Germany, the neglect, ſtill 
freſh in every man's memory, 
with which his royal highneſs 
was treated, will more than ac- 
count for the progreſs made by 
the French arms, as the poſitive 
orders it is now well known he re- 
ceived from England, will juſtify 
his putting an end to it in the 
manner he did. If he retreated 
before a vaſtly ſuperior body of 
men, it was without any conſide- 
rable loſs; if he conſented, that 
is troops ſhould not fight, he 
did not, that they ſhould lay down 
their arms; and to his keep! 
them thus entire and armed, — 
de attributed in a great meaſure 
that ſucceſs, which prince Ferdi- 


«mand met with againſt the ſame 


French army, when robbed of a 
- D*'Eftrees, and ruined by the ne- 
and avarice of a Richlieu. 
To ſay any thing of his royal 


| ? 5 N behaviour during the 
reoebellion 


| would be wronging his 
glory, the enemy he had to deal 
-with was ſo much beneath him. 
His condeſcending to head the 
troops ſent againſt them, is all the 
merit we can permit ourſeives to 
attribute to him on that memo- 
rable occaſion. | 

In a leſs heroic mind than that 
of his royal highneis, the flight 


put upon him in the beginning of. 


the German war, eipectaly when 
contraſted with the favours af- 
terwards ſhowered on a foreign 


carpet manu 
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prince in the ſame circumſtances, 


might have excited a diſguſt not 


very compatible with the glory and 


intereſts of the nation, But his 
royal A had too great a ſoul 
to ſhew his reſentment, if it may 


be fiyled reſentment, otherwiſe 
than by throwing up employ- 
ments, which it was no | | 


ſiſtent with his honour to keep, and 
abſenting himſelf from councils, in 
which any oppoſition, however 
well grounded, to the favourite 


meaſures of the prince and people 
might have been conſtrued into 
a diſlike of the minifter. But, 


though he retired from public 


buſineſs, he ſtill on all occaſions 
ſhewed that anxiety for the pub- 


lic welfare, which had diſtinguiſh- 


ed the former part of his life. The 


joy expreſſed by him at the news 
of every advantage gained by the 


Britiſh troops in Germany, plainly 
proved, that his country alone poſ- 
ſeſſed all the affections of his 


heart. 


In the arts of peace his royal 


highneſs was as amiable as he was 
great in thoſe of war: Always 


ready to encourage ſuch plans as 
promiſed to be attended with any 


national advantage, he once pur- 


chaſed, at a 2 diſadvantage, a 
actory, when on the 


point of being thrown up for want 


of encouragement from the public, 


leſt that very public ſhould loſe 
the benefit of it. The greateſt 
part of that large revenue ſettled 
on him by his country as a reward 


for his ſervices, he returned into 
her boſom, by conſtantly employ- 


ing a great number of hands in the 
adorning of Windſor park, the free 
acceſs to which renders it as much, 
in ſome ſort, the property of the 
ſubject as the monarch. In doing 

this, 


onger con- 
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ihls, too, he conducted himſelf in a 
manner that does great honour to 
his diſcernment as well as his hu- 


manity; reviving the old Engliſh 


hoſpitality, without interfering 
| with the preſent ſpirit of * 
lity which trade requires. 

did not give the poor labourers 
employed in theſe works higher 
wages than they could get from 
others; that would have had a 
tendency to raife the price of la- 
bour on farmers and manufac- 
turers ; but he allowed them bread 
and beer daily, and, on ſtated 
days, ſuch other extraordinary re- 
freſhment, as they could not ex- 
pet from any but the rich, and 


which the rich could very well 
5 ec himſelf. | 


afford to allow them. 


e 


To fay any thing of his royal 
highneſs' — is uit theſe 
agreeable ſeenes of rural life, when 
called upon by the voice of his 
prince and the neceflities of his 
country, would be only repeating 
what we have but juſt now ha- 
zarded upon that ſubject. We 
ſhall, therefore, put an end to this 
faint ſketch of one of the beſt 


_ princes England was ever bleſſed 


with, by wiſhing that ſome abler 
hand would fill up the outlines; 
and by referring the readers, in 
the mean time, to our article of 
Characters for a more minute de- 
tail of the other principal public 
tranſactions, by which his royal 
highneſs ſo eminently diſtinguith« 


Proceedings againſi the flamp act and flamped papers by the yepalace of the 


old North American colonies, Better fort of people gra 


ly mix with 


them, Provincial aſſemblies countenance theſe proceedings, affert their 
independence, and reſolve on a general congreſs. Petitions conformable 
' thereto. Meaſures taken to elude the att, or force a repeal of it, Be- 
 haviour of the other North American colonies and the Weſt India plan- 


lain, 


laid on the colonies, at 
once, and without any previous 
mention of it to them, they would, 
perhaps, have ſubmitted to it, if 
not without grumbling, at leaſt 
without that open oppoſition, the 
conſequences of which it may be 
more eaſy to gueſs than ſafe to ex- 


FT AD the Kredel 


patiate on. The principal people 


amongſt them would not then 
have had an opportunity of mak- 
ing the lower ſort foreſee in that 
act of the Britiſh legiſlature, when 


merely held out to them, much 


Vor. VIII. 


greater evils, than they, probably, 
were liable to feel from it, when 
actually inflicted; much leſs would 


they have had time to animate each 


other againſt it to fuch a degree, 
that every news concerning it, 
that reached any one part of the 
wide extended Britiſi dominions _ 
in America, almoſt inftamtaneouſly 
flew over the reſt, like fire put 
to the well-laid trains of a vaſt 
but well comvined mane, exciting; 
every where ſuch heartburnings 
amongſt all ranks, and ſuch com- 
motions in moſt of them, amongſt 
LE] * 
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the populace, as were ſufficient to 
_ deſtroy all differences in religious 
ſentiments or forms of govern- 
ment, the beſt ſecurity the people 


of Great Britain can have for a 
ready ſubmiſſion, on the part of 


the people of the colonies, to their 


decrees; and the beſt tie by which 


they can, at any rate, hope to 
keep them united, till they ſhall 


think proper to adopt them as 


fellow- ſubjects, and bind them by 
the conſiderations of common and 
equal intereſt, the ſtrongeſt and 
moſt durable of all bands. | 
But, how generally ſoever the 
people of the colonies were indiſ- 
poſed againſt this tax, it is to be 


preſumed, that they were not, all, 
ually ſo; and, therefore, it was 


no ſmall conſequence, what co- 
lony any intereſting news of it firſt 


reached. The example of paſſive- 


neſs, or even moderation, in one 
. colony, might have been of ſome 
ſervice to induce the reſt to ſubmit 
gquietly to it. But, unfortunately, 
the account of its having paſſed 
into a law got firſt to Ne- England, 
that colony, the inhabitants of 
which confidered their anceſtors, 
who had firſt ſettled it, as the moſt 
injured of all thoſe Engliſhmen, 
who had fled to America Nom civil 


or ſpiritual perſecution in their na- 


tive country; and ſome of whoſe 


progenitors, accordingly, had, ſo 
early as the year 1642, ſpirit 


enough to aſſert their indepen- 
dence, and the happineſs of ſeeing 


the beſt title they could have to 


that dependence, if not expreſsly 
owned, at leaſt greatly counte- 
nanced by the vote of an Engliſh 


houſe of commons, that the plan- 


tations in New-England had fuc- 


ceeded in their enterprize without 


any charge to the ſtate, and were 


action. 


the ſtreets by 


likely to prove beneficial and com- 
modious to the mother country. 

Accordingly, the news of the 
ſtamp act having received the 
royal aſſent, no ſooner reached 
that province, than the melan- 
choly, which had taken poſſeſſion 
of every countenance on their re- 
ceiving the firſt account of the 
vote for the propriety of laying it 
on having been reſumed, and which 
had afterwards viſibly increaſed 
on the arrival of that of its having 
paiſed both houſes, turned ta fury, 
and every where broke out into 
The ſhips in the harbour 
hanged out their colours halt maſt 
high, in token of the deepeſt 
mourning; the bells rang muf- 
fled; the act itſelf was printed, 


with a death's head to it in the 
place where it is uſual to fix the 


ſtamps, and cried publickly about 
| the name of the 
« Folly of England, and Ruin of 
America.” Eſſays ſoon followed, 


not only againſt the expedlency, 


but even the equity of it, in ſeveral 
news-papers, one of which bore the 


ſignificative title of The Conſti- 


tutional Courant, containing mat- 
ters intereſting to liberty, and no 
wiſe repugnant to loyalty, printed 
by Andrew Marvel, at the ſign 
of the Bribe refuſed, on Conſtitu- 
tion-Hill, North-America;“ and 


wore a ſtill more ſignificative head- 
piece; a ſnake cut in pieces, with 


the initial letters of the names of 
the ſeveral colonies, from New- 
England to South-Carolina, in- 
cluſively, affixed to each piece, and 
above them the words JOIN or 


DIE. To theſe were added cari- 


catures, paſquinades, puns, bons 


mots, and ſuch vulgar ſayings fitted 


to the occaſion, as by being ſhort 


could be moſt eaſily circulated and 
= | re tained 
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retained, at the ſame time that, by the eſfigies of thoſe, who were ſup⸗ 
deing extremely expreſſive, they poſed to have had any hand in 
carried with them the weight of a bringing it about, at the ſame time 
great many arguments. ; that it was voted in ſome meetings 

It were needleſs to dwell much of perfons in higher rank, that 
upon the contents of theſe news- thanks ſhould be given to general 
paper eſſays. Two things ex- Conway and colonel, Barre, two 
cepted, they ſaid little more, than gentlemen whom they confidered as 
what we ourſelves have already the moſt ſtrenuous oppoſers of it in 
ſaid, on the occaſion, from the the Britiſh houſe of Commons; 
mouths of others at this fide of that their ſpeeches againſt it, and 
the water. But theſe were things their pictures ſhould be requeſted 5 
of the moſt ſerious nature; and their pictures to de hung up in 
ſuch as the moſt deſpotic tyrant their places of meeting; and their 
might expect to ſee remonſtrated ee to be inſerted in the books 
againſt by the moſt abject vaſſals. deſtined to record their principal 

The firſt was, that the perſon tranſactionnns. 
acting under this act had it in Upon the arrival of the news of 
his power to bring an action, the this diſcontent in England, ſeves 
cauſe of which had ariſen at one ral maſters of ſhips refuſed to take 
_ extremity of the North American any ftamps on board for the co- 
colonies to the other, at almoſt lonies; and it ſoon appeared that 
two thouſand miles diſtance, their precaution was well found- 
without the trader's being enti- ed; for ſuch as ventured to take 
tled to recover damages, in caſe them had great reaſon to repent 
the judge certified that there was it on their arrival at their deſtine& 
any probable cauſe for the pro- pens where, to ſave their veſfels 
ſecution. The ſecond was, the from fire, and their perfons from 
Judge's having an intereſt in giv- the galloyvs, they moſt of them 
ing a decree in favour of the party were obliged to ſurrender their 
- ſuing for the penalties of the act, execrated cargoes into the hands 
by being allowed, by way of com- of the enraged multitude, to be 
miſſion, a very large ſhare in theſe treated in the ſame ignontinions 
penalties. | manner in which the act itſelf had 

Theſe eedings were follow. been treated; and the reſt to take 
ed by ſuch others, as might natu- ſhelter under ſuch of the King's 
rally be expected from them. By ſhips as happened to be at hand to 

the time the act itſelf, as printed at protect them. OED : 

the king's printing-houſe, reached Thoſe ' gentlemen who came 
the colonies, the populace were from England with commiſſions 
every where exaſperated againſt it, to act as diſtributors of the 
to ſuch a degree, that they treat- ſtamps, fared ſtill worſe. Many 
ed it with all that contempt and of them were made to renounce, 
indignation, which could be ex- now and for ever, publickly an& 
prefled by pul#ic autherity againſt upon oath, all manner of con- 
the moſt offenſive libel of a private cern in them; others thought pre- 
perſon. It was publickly burnt by per to return from whence the? 

them; in ſeveral places, along with came; whilt ſome, who were ſuſ- 


: .. 
pected of obſtinately perſiſting, as it 
was termed, in endeavouring to en- 
flave their country, or of having 


ſpoken too freely concerning the 
behaviour of the people on this oc- 
caſion, had their houſes burnt to 
the ground, and their moſt valu- 


able effects plundered or deſtroyed. 
Even thoſe, who had been named 
without their ſolicitation or know 


ledge, or were obliged to ſuperin- 
tend the diſtribution of the ſtamped 
paper, in virtue of the offices they 
already filled, (governors and chief 
Juſtices, who had been moſt unac- 
countably preſſed into this odious 
ſervice, not excepted,) were treat- 
ed in the ſame manner, and one 
much worſe. The populace, ſuſ- 
| pecung him of having written to 

ngland in diſreſpectful terms 
concerning their proceedings, ſur- 
rounded bis houſe, and obliged 
him, in ſpite of tears and prayers, 
to deliver up the copies of his 
letters, and thereby turn evidence 


againſt himſelf. Nay, ſhips bring- 


ing ſtamped mercanule or cuſtom- 
houſe papers, merely in their own 
defence, from ſuch of the colonies 
as had thought proper to ſubmit to 


the ſtamp- act, were forced to part 
With them to be ſtuck up in deri- 


ſion in coffee-houſes and taverns, 
and then publickly committed to 
the flames. | . 
Many of the better fort of peo- 
ple gradually. mixed with the po- 
pulace in theſe tumults; and one 

of them was not afraid to ſet the 
act openly at defiance, by adver- 


tiling, under his hand, that thoſe, 


whoſe buſineſs it was to enforce it, 


might ſave themſelves the trouble 


of calling upon him for that pur- 
poſe; for that he was reſolved to 
Pay no taxes, but what were laid 

Þy his repreſentatives, The pro- 


* 
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heads muſt avail without able 


it ſeems, think proper to conſider 


vincial afſemblies themſelves not 
only declined giving the gover- 
nors any advice concerning their 
behaviour on this critical occaſion, 
but, convinced how little the wiſeſt 


hands to execute what they haye 
projected, though they diſavowed 
theſe riotous proceedings, and even 
bid rewards for apprehending the. 
rioters, eſpccially on a chief juſtice. 
being ſo plundered by them as to 
be obliged to appear on the ſeat of 
Juſtice, without thoſe enſigns of 
office ſo wiſely calculated to pro- 
cure reſpect to authority, yet could 
not be 2 768 to condemn them 
further than decency required; 
and abſolutely refuſed, when ex- 
horted to it by the governors, to 
make any compenſation to the in- 
jured parties; much leſs could they 
be brought to ſtrengthen the hands 
of the executive powers ſo far as 
to prevent any future commotions; 
which, as levelled entirely at the 
ſtamp-act, and as having no parti- 
cular leaders, whoſe ignorance and 
brutality might be attended with 
worſe conſequences than what 
they wiſhed to avoid, they did not, 


as objects of military reſtraint. 
And, indeed, it does not appear, 
that a ſingle ſword was drawn, or a 
ſingle muſket fired, on the occa- 
ſion; though ſome perſons, very 
early, thought it no improper cau- 
tion privately to ſpike up the can- 
non belonging to the forts and ſhip 
yards, leſt any uſe ſhould be made 
of them on either fide. : 
This behaviour of the general 
aſſemblies was openly approved, if 
not encouraged, by aſicmblies of 
the freeholders and principal inha- 
bitants of ſome places, who directed 
their repreſentatives not to agree to 

any 
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any fteps for the protection of 
ſtamped papers, or ſtamp officers, 
though they owned there had been 
already ſome tumults and diſorder 
relating to them; and likewiſe 
cautioned them againſt all uncon- 
ſtitutional drafts on the public 
treaſury, for fear, no doubt, that 
the governors might endeavour to 
ſtrengthen their hands that way 
without their conſent. 


But the general aſſemblies went 


ſtill further. Inſtead of barely con- 
niving at the people's aſſerting their 
independence by tumultuous acts, 
they proceeded to avow it them- 
ſelves in the moſt expreſſive terms, 
n it on the ſame argu- 
ments, which their friends at this 
ſide of the water had already uſed 
to prove it. And, if at the ſame 
time they came to a reſolution to 
petition the legiſlature of Great 
Britain againſt the ſtamp-act, it 
was in ſuch terms, as ſerved to ex- 
preſs weakneſs rather than acknow- 


ledge ſubmiſſion, and what one in- 
dependent body, in caſes of great 


diſtreſs, might uſe in applying for 
aſſiſtance to another. 
Conſidering, at the ſame time, 
that unanimity is the chief ſource 
of ſtrength, they eſtabliſhed com- 
mittees to correſpond with each 


ocher concerning the general affairs 
of the whole, and even appointed 
deputies from theſe committees to 


meet in congreſs at New- Vork. 
Zut it ſeems, there already pre- 
railed ſuch harmony in the ſenti- 
ments of the general aſſemblies of 
the ſeveral provinces, that the de- 
puties, when met, had little more 
to do than congratulate each other 
upon it, and put their hands to 
one general declaration of their 
rights, and grievances they la- 


boured under, and to one general 


tinued, 


[53 
tition, expreſſive thereof, to the 
ing, lords, and commons, of the 

mother country, _ 1 
At length, thoſe inveſted with 

the ſubordinate executive powers 

began to join the legiſlative. The 
juices of the peace 1or the diſtrict 
of Weſtmoreland in Virginia gave 
public notice under their hands, 
that they had declined, acting in 
that capacity; becauſe, in conſe- 
quence of their judicial oath, they 
were, they ſaid, liable to become 
inſtrumental in the deſtruction of 
their country's moſt eſfential rights 
and liberties. The gentlemen of 
the law ſoon after caught the fire 
of patriotiſm to ſuch a degree, 


that they reſolved rather to give 


up their buſineſs than carry it on 
with ſtamped papers. EARL 2 
By the iſt of November, the 


time the act took place, not a ſheet 
of ſtamped paper was to be had 


throughout the ſeveral colonies of 
New-England, New-York, New- 


Jerſey, Penſylvania, Virginia, Ma- 


ryland, or the two Carolinas, ex- 


cept a ſmall parcel, which the 


governor of New-York, terrified 
by the threats of the enraged 
populace, had ſurrendered into 
the hands of the corporation of 
that place, on condition of their 
not being deſtroyed like the reſt, 


ſo that all buſineſs, which could 


not be legally carried on with-. 
out ſtamps, was at once put to a 
ſtand, except that of news-print- 
ing, which the printers ſtill con- 
leading in excuſe, that, 
if they did not, the populace would 
ſerve them as they had done the 
ſtamp- maſters themſelves; at leaſt 
thoſe, who, for that purpoſe, made 


uſe of ſtamped paper in Canada, 


where the act was received, could 
find no ſale for their news. The 
DLE] 3 | courts 
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Even in 
tl colonies, here ſtamps were 
to be had, the pcople of the beſt 
fortunes ſubmitted to be called in 
church, rather than take out li- 
cences for private marriages, 


But the conſequences of this ſtag- 


nation ſoon began to be ſo ſeverely 
felt, that the inhabitants, who, 
1 probably cooled not a little 

em, were yet unwilling to 
ſubmit to the act, began to think 
how they could effectually elude 
it. To this end, ſome one or 
another, fruitful in expedients, 
ſent to. the printers at Boſton, a 


thin piece of bark, on which he 


had written, that, it being nei- 
ther paper, parchment, or vellum, 


he would be glad to know, if in- 


ſtruments written on ſuch ſtuff 


might not be valid, though not 


ſtamped ; in which caſe, he was 
ready to ſupply with good writing 


bark all thoſe, whoſe conſciences 
were bound by the late act. At 
laſt, the governors of ſome of the 


provinces, though bound by the 
act to ſwear to ſee it obſerved, 
under the ſevereſt penakies, think- 


ing the total ſtoppage of all public 


buſineſs of ſuch bad conſequence 


to the community, as to render 
lawſul_ the non-compliance with 


any injunctions laid on them, or 


even the breach of any oath taken 
by them, in conſequence of in- 
junctions, merely for the ſake of 
that community, thought proper 
to diſpenſe with the uſe of ſtamps, 
grounding their diſpenſation on 
the abſolute impoſſibility of pro- 


curing any; and, accordingly, 
{Ries certificates of that impoſſi- 
ility to all outward-bound veſſels, 


to protect them from the penalties 


of the act in other parts of his ma- 


Jelſty's dominions. 
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| courts of juſtice were cloſed, and 


On this occaſion, the commons 
— 9 res BER ſhut up, 
_ thoſe 


houſe of aſſembly of South-Caro- 
lina, whoſe lieutenant-governor 
was one of thoſe who ſtill refuſed 
their conſent to the tranſacting of 
any public buſineſs without ſtamps, 
took a very proper courſe with 
him, They addreſſed him to 
know, if the ſtamp-a& had been 
tranſmitted to him by the ſecre- 
taries of ſtate, the lords of trade, 
or through any other authentic 
channel; and, on his anſwer- 
ing, that he had received it firſt 
from the attorney-general of the 
province, on that gentleman's ar- 
rival from England; and ſince from 
Mr. Boone, the governer of the 


province: they replied, that nei- 
ther of theſe ways of receiving an 

act was ſuch a notification thereof, 
as to oblige him to enferce the 


execution of it; as the governor, 
whilſt out of the province, or the 


attorney-general, even while in it, 


could not, at leaſt with regard to 
this communication, be conſidered 
in any other light than private 
gentlemen. At the ſame time they 


put him in mind, that there were 


ſeveral inſtances of the province's 


having ſuffered peculiar and very 
great hardſhips, and for nb ſmall 


length of time, even from the 


accidental detention or miſcar- 


riage of governmental informa- 
tions, enough to prove, that cer - 
tain forms were abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary in all matters of government, 
eſpecially ſuch, as related to the 
authentication of new laws of ſuch 
immenſe conſequence. _ 

But theſe arguments ſeem to 
have made little or no impreſſion on 
the governor or his council; and, 
indeed, it could hardly be expect- 
ed they ſhould, as the colonies 


may well be ſuppoſed to have ſub- 
„3 
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mitted to many laws made in the 
mother countty, though tranſmit- 
ted through channels that were 
not more authentic. 

The beſt methods, therefore, of 
avoiding any injury from this act, 
appear to be thoſe, which we have 
yet to relate. 'The merchants of all 
thoſe colonies, which ventured to 
oppoſe it openly, entered into the 
moſt ſolemn engagements with each 
other, not only not to order any 
more goods from Great Britain, 
let the conſequences be what they 
would, and recall the orders they 
had already given, if not obeyed 
by the 1ſt of January 1766, but 
even not to diſpoſe of any Britiſh 
goods ſent them on commiſſion, 
that were not ſhipped before that 
day ; or, if they conſented to any 
relaxation from theſe engagements, 
1t was not to take place, till the 
ſtamp- act, and even the ſugar and 

aper-money acts, were repealed. 

he people of Philadelphia like- 
wiſe reſolved, though not unani- 
mouſly, that, till ſuch repeal, no 
lawyer ſhould put in ſuit a de- 
mand for money owing by a re- 
ſident in America to one in Eng- 
land; nor any perſon in America, 
however indebted in England, 
make any remittanzes there; a 
reſolution, in ſome degree, un- 
neceſſary, as by the late reſtraints 
laid on their trade, and the almoſt 
total ſtagnation of it in conſequence 
of their oppoſition to the ſtamp- 
act, it was almoſt impoſſible for 
the beſt meaning people to make 
any remittances. 'Theſe reſolu- 


tions were adopted by the retailers, 


who unanimouſly agreed not to 
buy or ſell any Britiſh goods ſhip- 
ped contrary to them. 

Ireland benefited greatly by theſe 
proceedings, as what goods the co- 


— 


neſs. 
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lonies could not poſſibly do with- 
out, they took from that country in 
exchange for their hemp- ſeed and 
flax-ſeed, of which they yearly 
ſend her very large quantities. In 
the mean time they omitted no me- 
thods to free themſelves even from 
this. dependence. A ſociety of arts, 
manufaQures, and commerce, on 


the plan of the London ſociety, was 


inſtituted at New-York, and mar- 
kets opened for the ſale of home- 
made goods; by which it ſoon 
appeared, that neither the natives, 
nor the manufacturers whom the 
natives had for ſome time paſt been 
inviting from Great Britain by very 


large encouragements, had been 


idle. Linens, woollens, the coarſer 
— moſt uſeful kinds of iron ware, 
malt ſpirits, papèr hangings, &c. 
were! produced — the — and 
greatly approved; and, when 
brought to market, as greedily 
bought up. At the ſame time, left 

the new woollen manufaRories 
ſhould come ſhort of materials, moſt 
of the inhabitants came to a reſo- 
lution not to eat any lamb; and, to 
extend the influence of their re- 
ſolution to thoſe, who did not join 
them in it, not to deal with any 
butcher that ſhould kill or expoſe 
any lamb to ſale. In a word, 
the ſpirit of induſtry and fruga- 
lity univerſally took place of the 
ſpirit of idleneſs and profuſe- 
The moſt ſubſtantial and 
even faſhionable people were fore- 


moſt in ſetting the example to 


their countrymen, by contentin 

themſelves with home-ſpun or old 
cloaths, rather than make uſe of 
any thing Britiſh, which they be- 


fore uſed to be ſo madly fond of. 


And ſuch were the efforts of all 
ranks, and ſo prudent their mea- 
ſures, that many now began to be 

(E] 4 Cone 


convinced of what they had till 


then thought impoſſible, that the 
colonies would ſoon be able to 
ſupply themſelves with every ne- 


ceflary of life, 8 
One would be apt to imagine, 


that it was impoſſible for the co- 


lonies to go greater lengths againſt 


the mother country, But the con- 
trary ſoon appeared. A reſolu- 
tion began to be talked of, of 
| Kopping the exportation of tobacco 
from Virginia and South Carolina 
to Great Britain; by which, con- 


ſidering the great quantities of that 
article re- exported from Great Bri- 
tain, and the immenſe ſum ſo im- 


perceptibly raiſed by what ſhe her- 
ſelf conſumes of it, her trade, and 


eſpecially her revenue, could not 


fail of being conſiderably affected. 


Such have been, 3 to 
the beſt accounts we have been 
able to procure, the principal pro- 
ceedings of the ſix greateſt Bri- 
tiſh colonies of North-America, 
New-England, New-York; New- 


— Jerſey, Philadelphia, Virgima, the 
two Carolinas, and Maryland, 


in eonſequence of this famous 


act, from the time of their firſt 


* of its being voted proper 
in par 


iament, till they heard of 
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the abſolute repeal of it; an 
event, upon which it cannot be 
expected we ſhould now enlarge, 
The other North American colo- 
niæs, more, poſſibly, from a con- 
ſciouſneſs weakneſs, than a 
principle of duty, though they 
could by no means form the ſame 
3 to independence, as 
eing either conquered countries, 
or countries ſettled at the expence 
of the Britiſh government, thought 
proper to ſubmit to it, but not 
all with equal grace, The Weſt⸗ 
India plantations bowed their heads 
to 1t with that readineſs, which 
their condition as iſlands ſeemed 
to require, all to the iſlands of St. 
Chriſtopher's and Nevis, whoſe 
populace ſuffered themſelves to be 
fo far impoſed on by the crews of 
ſome New-England veſſels in their 
harbours, as to go even greater 
lengths than the New Enplanders 
themſelves ; particularly the popu- 
lace of St. Ch 
content with burning the ſtamped 


papers of their own iſland, and 
making thoſe appointed to diſtri. 
bute it renounce that office, went 
over in a body to aſſiſt their neigh. 
bours of Nevis in taking the ſame 


riotous precautions againſt it, 


riſtopher's, who, not 
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CHRONICLE, 


it. JIEING New year's day, 


an ode written on the 
occaſion by William Whitehead, 


eſq; poet-Jaureat, was performed 


before their majeſties and the royal 
family at the chapel royal of St, 
F | 

6th Being twelfth-day, was ob- 
© * ſerved at court as a high feſ- 


tival; and his majeſty, after divine 


ſervice, made the ru, offer- 
ing of gold, frankincenſe, and 
myrrh. | | 


gth 


Six malefactors, out of nine 
capitally convicted at the late 
ſeſſions at the Old Bailey, were 
executed at Tyburn. Among them 
was John Weſket, for robbing the 
houſe of the Earl of Harrington, 
who was ſuffered to go to the 
place of execution with a white 
cockade in his hat. . 
: His majeſty went to the 
Po, houſe of —4 and opened 
the ſeſſions with a moſt gracious 
ſpeech. | 


der will find, as uſual, amongſt 
our State Papers, his majeſty gave 
the parliament an account of a 
match concluded between the 
prince royal of Denmark, and the 
princeſs Caroline Matilda, his 
majeſty's ſecond ſiſter; to be ſo- 
lemnized as ſoon as their reſpec- 
tive ages will permit, The ſame 


4 


Glouceſter, too 


was declared at the court of Ben 


mark on the 19th; and on the 


_ 29th, being the prince's birth-day, 


their majefties received the com- 
pliments of the nobility on the oc- 
caſion. The prince was born the 
29th of _— 1749, and the 
princeſs the 22d of ful} yer © 
His royal highnets, the duke of 
the oaths and his 
ſeat in the houſe of peers. | 
Some thouſands of weavers went 
in a body to Weſtminſter, and pre- 
ſented petitions to both houſes of 


parliament, in behalf of themſelves 


and their numerous families, moſt 
of them now, as they repreſented, 
in a ſtarving condition for want 
of work; and begging, as a relief 
to their miſeries, that they would, 
in the preſent ſeſſion of parliament, 
grant a general prohibition of fo- 
reign wrought filks. 

Both houſes of convoca- 
tion met in the Jeruſalem 


further adjourned to Friday the 


5 | 15th of March. 
In this ſpeech, which the rea- 


Joſeph Benedict Auguſtus, , , 
king of the Romans, was 13th. 
married by proxy at Munich to 


the princeſs Joſepha of 'Bavaria ; 


and on the 22d following the 


young queen arrived at Vienna, 
when the royal pair were again 
married in perſon. 
On this occaſion, the princeſs 
having deſired the elector of Baya- 


ria, 


12th. - , 
chamber, Weftminſter-abbey, and 


_ 
ria, her brother, to diſpenſe with 
the payment of a contribution of 
60,000 florins offered by his ſub- 
jets, on account of her marriage; 
the ſtates, ſtruck with her greatneſs 
of ſoul, agreed in a new aſſembly 
to convert the intended contribu- 
tion into a free-gift of double the 


| | 
| The Albion, an out- 
ward-bound Indiaman, was 


15th, 


_ wrecked on the ſands of the North 


Foreland, but without the loſs of 
a ſingle life, or any of the filver 


; on board her except one cheſt, 
The boatmen employed by the ſuf- 


ferers were ſaid, after working all 
day for their maſters, to work all 
night for themſelves. The Albion 
_ ſuffered by her conſtruction, being 
conſiderably longer in the keel, 
and narrower in the waiſt, than 
any ſhip in that ſervice, in pro- 
portion to her burthen ; by which 
means, when ſhe tailed in veering, 
her length ſtrained her ſo _ 
that ſhe could never recover her 
way again. . 
th. At n ſale, at Garraway's 
en coffee-houſe, of about 300 
pieces of Engliſh cambrics, which, 
upon an average, ſold for 138. 6d. 
per yard. It was allowed, that 
they were exceeding good of the 
ſort, and that, if this manufactory 
ſhould be properly encouraged, 
. there will ſhortly be no occaſion 
to ſend any money out of the 


kingdom, to purchaſe that com- 


modity. | 
- REEL Was obſerved, as uſual, 
ds her majeſty's birth-day, 
for the encouragement of trade. 

Ended the poll for the 


19th, office of chamberlain to 


the city of London, when Stephen 


Theodore Janfien, eſq; alderman, 


and formerly ſheriff and lord mayor 
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of that city, who had not pro- 
poſed himſelf till the poll was 
going to begin, was, to the great 
10nour of the eleéctors, choſen 
notwithſtanding, in conſideration 
of his wiſe and intrepid beha- 
viour as a magiſtrate, and his great 
my as a merchant, He was 


the firſt therif for a long time, that 


ventured to ſee juſtice executed at 
Ty burn, even in caſes that ſeemed 
to require it moſt, without the aid 
of a. military force. On his fail- 
ing, the year after his mayoralty, 
his friends ſettled fix hundred 
2 a year on him; but he 
ept only about one hundred and 
twenty pounds of it to himſelf; pay- 
ing the reſt amongſt his creditors, 
though they had ſigned his certifi- 
cate, and conſequently could not 
force a farthing from him. This 
behaviour he bound himſelf to the 
continuance of, on ſetting up for 
chamberlain: and, accordingly, 


his brother Sir Abraham Janſſen, 
who died within a few days af- 


ter his election, having left him 


ool. per annum during his life, 
e had 1t immediately put up to 
auction for the benefit of his cre- 
ditors; when William Janſſen, 
eſq; another of his brothers, and 


executor and reſiduary legatee to 


the deceaſed, and the only bidder, 
had ' knocked down to him for 


* 


Ended the ſeſſions at the Old 


Bailey, when one for horſe-ſtea]- 


ing, five for robberies, and one for 
forgery, received ſentence of death; 
twenty-two to be tranſported for 
7 Jeans one for 14 years, two to 


privately. whipped ; and one 
was branded. R TTIE 
The forger, and three others. of 
the capital offender:, ſuffered the 
middle of February following. ; 


During 


17 


rer 


* 
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During a very crowded trial at 
Guildhall, the floor gave way, but 
was providentially prevented from 
falling entirely down by ſome 

goods which were ſtowed in the 
cellar underneath it, ſo that no 
perſon received any other hurt than 
that of being greatly frightened. 

The like 113 ſome years 
ago at the Neapolitan ambaſſa- 

dor's chapel, near Soho-ſquare ; 
when one fide of the floor fell 
quite to the ground, though with- 
out the loſs of any lives ; and had 
like to have happened fince at a 
public meeting of the Society of 
Arts, &c. in the Strand. We 
think it our duty to mention theſe 
fats, to caution people againſt 
meeting in great numbers in places 
not originally intended to bear 
very great weights, or not duly 
ſurveyed before the converſion of 
them to ſuch uſes. | 
This day month, about eight in 
the morning, the bed of the river 
 Ayre in Scotland was perceived to 
be quite dry for more than half a 
mile; and ſeveral perſons out of 
curioſity walked in it, and caught 
the little fiſhes that had not made 
their eſcape ; on the return of the 
tide, the waters roſe to the uſual 


height; and the river has ever 


ſince continued to flow without 
any remarkable alteration. 

ad river at · Bourdeaux 
23d, ebbed an hour and a half ; 


then flow'd fifteen minutes; and 


then ebbed again for an hour and 
* half more; which laſt unuſual 
.bbing was followed by an ordi- 
nary flood, that continued the 
uſdal tim. 
Being the firſt day of term, Mr. 
Kearſly and Mr. Williams were 
brought to the court of king's 
zench to receive ſentence ; the 


4 


pendix to it. 


South Sea company, a divi- 


former for publiſhing the North- 
Briton, No. 45, in ſheets; the 
latter for re-publiſhing the ſame 
in volumes ; when, -after ſeveral 
learned debates on the merits of 
ſome affidavits of theirs, L. C. J. 
Mansfield, in reply to Mr. Kear- 
ſly's, admitted that part, to be 
r in Mr. Kearſly's favour, 
which mentioned a promiſe made 
to him by the right hon. the earls 
of Halifax and Egremont, that, if 
he would give up the author, he 
ſhould not be proſecuted ; and, 
in conſequence of this, and, many 
other favourable circumſtances, de- 
clared, that he thought it the moſt 
juſt and honourable method to ac- 
quaint his majeſty with the pro- 
miſe of his ſecretaries of ſtate; and 
recommended it to the attorney- 
general, through the ſecretaries of 
ſtate, to lay Mr. Kearſly's caſe 
before his majeſty, and ſubmit it 
to his royal pleaſure. : | 
Mr. Juſtice Wilmot then pro- 
ceeded to paſs ſentence on Mr. 
Williams, which was as follows: 
to pay a fine of 100l. to be impri- 
ſoned ſix months in the King's 
Bench, to ſtand once in the pillory 
in Old Palace-yard, and to give ſe- 
curity in the ſum of 10ool. for his 
good behaviour for ſeven years. 
His majeſty, having been applied 
to in favour of Mr. Kearſly, was 
pleaſed to order him to be diſ- 
charged on his own recognizance. 
The attorney-general moved the 


court of King's Bench for a writ of 


attachment againſt Mr. Almon, as 


: publiſher of a pamphlet on juries, 
1 


bels, &c. [For a fuller account | 
of this intereſtin 
Chronicle will 


affair, than our 
mit, ſee our Ap- 


At the general court of the 


dend 


60] 


the laſt half year. 


The ſheriffs of London preſented 


the houſe of Commons with a 


petition on occaſion of the hard- 


ſhips the poor labour under from 


the preſent dearneſs of bread, and 


26th. 
lent ftorm, ſucceed 


© the probability of its being much 
dearer, in FE the ex 
Corn ſhoul 


tation of 


At Liſbon, about eleven 
in the morning, after a vio- 


by a perfect 


calm, was felt the ſhock of an 
earthquake, in a perpendicular 


direction, which, though ſhort, is 
ſaid to have been the moſt vio- 
lent that has happened there for 
many years paſt. The damage 


done by it was, however, very in- 


conſiderable. | ER. 
A duel happened at the Star 


and Garter tavern in Pall-mall, 


between the right honourable lord 


Byron and Mr. Chaworth of Not- 


A royal charter paſſed the great 


A2 8th. 


5 wherein the latter 


unfortunately received a wound, 
which he ſurvived but a few hours. 


27 a fuller account of this affair, 
the Appendix to this part of 


our work. 


ſeal ſor incorporating the ſociet 


of artiſts of Great Britain; which 


ſee likewiſe in the Appendix. 


houſe of Peers, and gave 


the royal aſſent to an act for the 


Cog 


importation of falted beef, pork, 
bacon, and butter, from Ireland, 


for a limited time, 
| Hand- bills were circu- 
ES lated in the public ſtreets, 
e with only theſe few words. 


29th. 


Weſtminſter, Tueſday, Janu- 
REC ary 29, | 
This Day LIBERTY, 


be any longer per- 


a farther ſupply. 


His majeſty went to the 
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dend of 1 3-4ths was declared for 


Ihe houſe of Commons fat till 
paſt five in the morning on the af- 
fair of general warfants, &c. and 
more than 400 members were pre- 
ſent. On this occaſion an eminent 
lawyer, in a much admired ſpeech, 
is ſaid to have made uſe of this ex- 
preſſion ; „For my own part, I 
think it is far better to fall with 
the laws, than to riſe on the ruin 
of them.“ e i 

M. Francis Maria Rovere was 
choſen doge of Genoa by a majo- 
rity in the great council of 246 


againſt 233, who voted for M. Se- 
| baſtian Pallavicino. . 


Mr. Simon Spurret of Ille- ; Fr 


worth has received a premi- ?  * 


um of 100l. from the ſociety of 
arts, for diſcovering a method of 
dying cotton yarn, &c. of a du- 
rable Turkey dl. | 

The ſhip Eagle, capt. Hutton, 
having lately overſet, the crew, 
eleven in number, remain'd eleven 
hours on the ſhip's bottom, till, 


the boat coming up from under 


water, they got into her, and con- 
tinued there nine days before they 
diſcovered any veſſel. The carpen- 


ter died the third day, and on him 


they ſubſiſted till they were taken 
up; when they were juſt going to 
draw lots who ſhould die next for 
The work intitled Lettres kerites | 
de la Montagne, par F. J. Rouſſeau, 
has been condemned 1 Holland 


to be torn and burnt by the cam- 


mon executioner, as + 
impious and ſcandalous expreſ- 
ſions, and licentious remarks. 
The Dictionaire $9520 hique por- 
tatif, a book which has been pub- 
lickly burnt in France, and con- 
demned in other countries, having 


been generally attributed to M. 


de Voltaire, that gentleman has 
| - thought 


thought fit to publiſh the following 
declaration. op WW 
« Being advertiſed, that for ſome 
years paſt the foreign bookſellers 
have printed under my name writ- 
ings which 1 knew nothing of, 
nor ever read, I am obliged to de- 
clare, that I have no correſpon- 
dence with any bookſeller in Eu- 


rope; that whoever makes uſe of 


my name 1s guilty of forgery ; and 


I refer it to the magiſtrate to re- 


preſs ſo ſcandalous a practice. 
1 (Signed) 
Caftle of Feger, 
Dec. 23, 1764. VoLTAIRE. 
Gentleman of the bed- chamber 
to the king. 
Some time ago M. Peter Kretz- 
chmar, counſellor of ſtate to his 


Pruſſian majeſty, publiſhed a trea- 


tiſe on the incredible increaſe of 
a ſingle barley- corn. A grain of 
barley, ſays he, was planted laſt 
ſpring was twelvemonth in a gar- 
x2 well dunged ; it quickly thot 
forth a tuft compoſed of ſeveral 


ilalks, which the gardener ſepa- 
rated from the main root, and 


tranſplanted fingly. Each of thoſe 
branches 3 a new tuft as at 
firſt, which were ſeparated and 
planted as before ; = theſe plants, 


thus tranſplanted, produced new 


ſhoots, which being multiplied in 


this manner ſucceſſively for ſixteen 
or eighteen months, were found 


to produce ſrom one grain above 
15,000 ears. This gentleman is 
ſince dead, greatly regretted for 
his merit, particularly Jis ſo in 


apriculture, in which he had made 
3 great many more very curious 
experiments. | 

Some time ago, on the Tyber's 
overflowing his bed, the impetuo- 
ſity of the current waſhed aſhore a 
great number of curious antiqui- 
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E of the 


[6 2 
ties, which probably had lain 


many ages in the bottom of that 


river. Among them were two 
brazen ſtatues in miniature of ex- 
2 workmanſhip, one repre- 
enting Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, 


and miſtreſs of Mark Antony, and 


the other the heathen god Æſtu- 
lapias. Eo 
The biſhop of Sodor and Man, 
and the Society for promoting 
Chriſtian knowledge, have re- 
ceived large ſubſcriptions for the 
goſpel, and 
the diſtribution of books of de- 
votion, in the Manks tengue, 
among the inhabitants of that 
iſland, who are computed at more 
than 20,000 men, women, and 
children, very few of whom un- 
derſtand Engliſh, n 
During the courſe of this month 
there fell ſuch heavy rains in all 
parts of Ireland, as did vaſt da- 
mage by the currents they oc a- 
ſioned, waſhing away hay, corn, 


cattle, and many public as well as 
private buildin 8 | | 


8. " i 

Sir William Pynſent, bart. lately 
deceaſed, having no ſon to inhe- 
rit his title, though ſeveral rela- 
tions it is ſaid, in indigence, has 
left the bulk of his fortune ta the 
right honourable William Pitt, efq; 
a thouſand pounds to J. Wilkes, 
eſq; and but a thouſand guineas 
each to three grand nephews. | 

It is ſaid that Sir William, to. 


prevent any diſpute concerning the 


validity of his will, not only ſign- 
ed every ſheet with his own hand, 
but alſo to order the whole will to 
be read, in the preſence of the ſub- 
ſcribing witneſſes; and that Mr. 
Pitt has taken care to have their 


teſtimony upon record in the court # 


of Chancery. 8 
There is, in the poſſeſſion of Mr. 


weighing upwards of 1701b. 


62 ö 
H. Haynes, whiteſmith, at God- 


mancheſter, a piece of oak-board 


(formerly the top of a cheſt) which 
is grown over with a ſubſtance, that 
exactly reſembles human hair, both 
to appearance and touch ; and has 
prown, within theſe three weeks, 
above two inches in length. 

On emptying a pool, which had 
not been fiſhed for ages, at Lilli- 
hall lime-works, near Newport, 
was found an enormous pike, 


- An infectious diſorder, which 
lately broke out amongſt the crew 


of the Edgar man of war, is gene- 


rally aſcribed to the noxious efflu- 
via of the paint in the inner parts 
of the ſhip, when confined by the 


ſhutting down of the hatches. 


This conſideration induced the 
late admiral Moſtyn, when fitting 
out a fleet of ſhips, to ſtrictly for- 
bid any paintings in thoſe places, 
where the air had not at all times 
a free circulation ; and ſhould in- 


duce all others in the ſame circum- 


RKances, as well aſhore as at ſea, to 
uſe 'the ſame precautions ; or, if 
paint cannot be avoided, to ad- 


mit the air to it as freely as poſ- 


üble. [See our article of Projects 
for this year. 

The B 
offered to pay 670, oool. in full for 
the ſubſiſtence of the French ſub- 
jects priſoners of war in the Britiſh 
dominions during the laſt war; 
130, oool. of it immediately, and 
the remainder at the rate of 
40, oool. a quarter; and his majeſty 
having been gractonſly pleaſed to 
refer the ſaid propoſal, along with 
the accounts, &c. belonging there- 


to, to the houſe of Commons, 


they reſolved nnanimouſly on an 
humble addreſs to his majeſty, to 
return him their unſeigned thanks 
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adviſeable for his majeſty to ac- 
cept the propoſal contained in the 
declaration made by the French 


Praſſian miniſters at Warſaw de- 


rench ambaſſador having 


for this mark of his confidence; 
and to repreſent to his majeſty, 
that, having taken into their con- 
ſideration the ſtate and nature of 
the accounts communicated to the 
houſe by his majeſty, and the difh- 
culties and delays which muſt ne- 
ceſſarily attend a complete liqui- 
dation of them, they were humbly 
of opinion, that it would be moſt 


ambaſſador. © | | | 
Laſt month the Ruſhan and 


livered to the diet the following 
propoſitions, viz. 1. That the 
Greeks, and other diſſenters from 
the eſtabliſned church, may enjoy 
the public exerciſe of their reli- 
gion in Poland, and may be ad- 
mitted to honours and dignities. 
2. That a biſhop of the Greek 
church may have a feat in the 
ſenate. 3. That an alliance, de- 
fenſive and offenſive, be conclu- 
ded between the republic and the 
king of Pruſſia. 4. That the li- 
mits be ſettled between Poland 
and Ruſſia: But none of theſe 
propoſitions, except the laft (the 
{etttement of the limits) was agreed 
to; and the king, it 1s faid, has 
moreover declared, that he will 
never enter into any meaſure pre- 
judicial to the catholic religion. 
The deputies from Royal Pruſſia 
having warmly aſſerted, in the ſame 
diet, their right of exemption from 
the general tax, It was voted by 
a majority, that the ſaid province 
ſnould pay the general tax, as well 
as the other provinces. 

On the 2oth the diet cloſed with 
the conſent of all the ſtates of the 
republic; fo that this is the third 
diet, that, ſince the laſt vacancy 

0 
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of the throne of Poland, has gone 
through its buſineſs and ended re- 
larly 3 whereas, for many years 
before there was not one Poliſh 
diet but what broke up in confu- 
= fon before they had done any bu- 
= fines. DE 

= On the 21ſt. the hereditary 
prince of Courland did homage 
and took the oaths for, and 
received the inveſtiture of, the 


duchies of Courland and Semi- 


gallia from his Poliſh majeſty, in 
behalf of his father as well as 
C | 
Some time before the diet cloſed, 
on a falſe report being ſpread, that 
an act had paſſed in it prohibit- 
ing the Jews frem marrying under 
thirty years of age, all the Jews 
were in ſuch a hurry to marry their 
children before the law could take 
place, that even the children at 
the breaſt were not permitted to be 
undiſpoſed of. yr + 
A propoſal lately made by. the 
Prench to the Swedith court, to 


pay the arrears of ſubſidies, due 
* 


the former to the latter, amount- 
ing to twelve millions of livres, 
in the ſpace of eight years, on 
the footing of a million and a half 
per annum, has been approved by 
a majority of the ſenate, in hopes 
the diet will agree to it. Some 
members of the ſenate were of 
opinion, that it would be better to 
liſten to the 


court of London. Others, again, 


were for having the nation re- 


nounce all ſubſidies, and depend 
entirely on frugality and economy 
for the recovery of their finances. 


But in ſo cold and barren a coun- 
try as Sweden, without any extra- 
ordinary means to compenſate theſe 
diſad vantages, ſuch methods alone 
might, appear inſufficient even to 


keep the finances in an healthy 


ſons aſſaſſinated. 
propofitions of the 
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condition, | 
On the 18th ultimo, the tri- 
bunal da Caſa da Supplicagam at 
Liſbon pronounced ſentence on the 
principals and accomplices of the 
aſſaſſination of M. Viera de An- 
drade, chief judge of the Cape de 
Verd Iflands, and others, which 
was committed on the 13th of Dec. 
1762. The ſentence was executed 
the 22d. Colonel de Oliveira, a 
knight profeſſed of the- order of 


Chriſt, was drawn at the tail of a 


horſe to a gibbet at the ſquare du 
Rocio, and there hanged, toge- 
ther with capt. da Fonſeca, and 
adjutant Oliveira. Three mulat- 
toes, and four negroes, who were 
accomplices, were hanged at an- 
other gibbet. After this execu- 
tion, the criminals, were all be- 
headed ; and their heads are to be 
ſent to Cape de Verd, to be fixed 
up where the crime was committed. 
Major da Sylva, a clerk, a ſol- 
dier, a negro, and a mulatto, were 
condemned to be whipped, and 
ſent to the galleys. The cap- 
tain in chief of the town of 
Praya was exiled to the Indies for 
ten years, and ſentenced to pay 
a large fine. The eſtates of all 
the criminals, except the laſt, were 
given, by the king's order, to the 
widows and children of the per- 


According to private letters 
from Conſtantinople, there have 
been more ſtate victims duri 
the months of QQober and No- 
vember lat, than during all the 
preceding part of the preſent em- 

ror's reign. The khan of the 

artars has been ſent on board a 
man of war to Scio; but with 
his wives and concubines and 
all his domeſtics. T* 
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the janiſaries was depoſed and 
baniſhed. 


governor of Cyprus, his head, 


Which was expoſed before the fe- 


The wife of Mr. ordan, pe- 


ruke- maker, in Southwark, was. 


lately delivered of two ſons in one 
day, and the next day of another; 
who are all likely to live. 


Died. About the middle of this 
month, Mir Jaffier Aly Cawn, na- 


bob of Bengal, in which dignity, 
be is ſucceeded by his fon. 


: Lately. Mrs. Carter, at Dub- 


lin, aged 104. 


Mrs. Moore, at Enneſkellen in 


5 Scotland, aged 120. 


— 


„ 


a — 
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* ER KV-ARY. 
+ Cauſe was ſhewn in the 
7th. court of Common Pleas, in 
behalf of Mr. Beardmore, and 
Mr. Meredith, his clerk, againſt 
ſetting aſide the verdicts obtained 
by them againſt the earl of Hali- 
fax; when the court affirmed the 
ſaid verdicts.— See page 112 of our 
laſt vol. „„ 
At the ſame time the court eſta- 


bliſhed the verdict obtained by 
Meſſrs. Wilſon and Fell, againſt 
three of the meſſengers, upon a 


writ of enquiry of damages. See 
page 80 of our laſt vol. 


Several confiderable ſhocks | 
Nb. of an earthquake were felt 


about this time, at Irtyſchſtrom 
in Siberia; particularly this day, 


when they deſtroyed all the houſes 
and fortifications of that place. On 


the 14th, a ſlight ſhock was felt 
at Abbeville in France, attended 
with a hollow murmuring ſound, 


which came from the ſea coaſt, in 
2 direction from North to South, 


mn, 
mY 


lis majeſty went to the 
Abdi * * formerly wy 
oſt 


houſe of peers, and gave 
the royal aſſent to 
The land tax bill. 

The malta bill. TE Pa! 


11th, 


The bill to indemnify perſons 


who have omitted to qualify them- 
ſelves for offices. F 


The bill for allowing further 


time for the importation of goods, 
&c. from the ceded iſlands, upon 
payment of the duties they would 
have been liable to, had theſe 


iſlands remained in his majeſty's 


poſſeſſion. 


And to ſome private bills. 


The peruke- makers having peti- 


tioned the king, humbly beſeeching 
his majeſty, in conſideration of their 
diſtreſſed condition occaſioned by 


ſo many people wearing their own 
hair, and employing foreigners to 
cut and dreſs it; or, when they 


employ natives, obliging them to 


work on the Lord's-day, to the 
neglect of their duty to God, &c. 


that he would be pleaſed to grant 
them relief; ſubmitting to his 
majeſty's goodneſs and wiſdom, 


whether his own example was not 
the only means of reſeuing them 
from their diſtreſs, as far as it oc- 


caſioned ſo many people wearing 
their own hair. His majeſty was 


graciouſly pleaſed to receive their 


— and to return for an- 


wer: „That he held nothing 


dearer to his heart than the hap- 
pineſs of his people, and that they 
may be aſſured, he ſhould at all 
time uſe his endeavours to pro- 


mote their welfare.Y d 


Several of the peruke-makers, 
who attended on this.-qteafion, - 
gave ſuch offence by thetrancon- 
ſstency in wearing their own hair, 


that they had it cut off by the 


9 * 


mob. 
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f The day following, the hatters 


petitioned his majeſty for redreſs, 
on account of that buſineſs having 
been engroſſed by foreigners, to the 
ruin of many hundreds bf His ma- 
D 7 
, Abottt eleren o'clock 
F4U?. in the forendon Mr. John 


Williams; Bookſeller ih Fleet- 


ſtreet, was brought, in a hackney 
coach, N. 45. from the, King's 


Bench priſon, to ſtand, purſuant 


to his ſentence, in the pillory, 
in New- alace- yard, Weſtmin- 


ſter, for re-publiſking the North 
A few mi- 


Briton in volumes. | 
nutes after twelve, he mounted, 
amidſt the repeated 
of upwards of ten thouſand ped- 


ple, who never ceaſed ſhotiting till 


his hour of ſtanding was expired. 


Oppoſite to the pillory were erected 


four ladders, with cords running 


from one tadder to another, on 


which were hang a jack boot, 


dn axe, and a bonnet ; the Taft 
with a label, Scorch Bonnet; the 


Boot and bonnet, after remaining 
there ſome time, were burnt; the 


tops of the boot having been pre- 
viouſly chopped off. In the meat 


time a gentleman, with a purple 
purſe; ornamented with ribbons 
of an orange colour, 


by pitting a guinea in him- 
ſelf; and then Carrying it round, 
gave an opportunity to every one 


to contribute ä to his 
fancy; by which means It is ſup- 


poſed Mr. Withams got above 
200 guineas ; one gentlemnafr gave 


50. Mr. Williams, at going into 


the pillory, and getting out; bowed 
to the ſpectators; and held a ſprig 
of laurel in his hand all the time. 
The fame coach carried Him baek, 


Vor. VIII. 


acclam tions 


an a col- 
lection in favour of Mr. Williams, 


* , : __ * 
4 * 


* * 


165 


any hire. W 
The right honourable the 
earl of Hillſborough, touch- | 
ed with the very mean and de- 
more le condition, in which he 
0 


und three Cherokee Indians, 


lately arrived in London, imme- 


diately took them out of the hands 


of a tavern-keeper and a Jew, who 


had advertiſed them to be ſeen 
for money, at the tavern-keeper's 


houſe, ſent his tradſemen and equip- 
pol them genteelly in the kng- 
liſh faſhion at his own expence, 


And this day they were intro- 


duced, by Mr. Montague, the 


agent for Virginia; to the Jords of 


trade and 1 and, with 
their uſual ſolemnity, had four 


and the maſter of it refuſed to takꝭ 


18th. 


talks with their lordſhips; the 


firſt complimentary; the ſecond, 
to tender obedience to the great 


king their father, and to produce 
ſamples of gold, filver, and iron 
ore, found in their country ; the 
third, to complain of the incroach- 


ments of ſome of his majeſty's 
ſubſects on the l grounds, 
the ſole uſe 


reſerved by treaty for 
of the native Indians: and the 
fourth to expreſs their ſurpriſe, 


that, Having oſten heard of learned 


peffons being ſent to inſtruct them 
in the knowledge of things, none 
had ever appeared; and to en- 


treat, that fome ſuch men might 
ſoon be ſent among them to teach 


them writing; reading, and other 
thitigs. Their lordihip: difmal- 


ſed chem well pleaſed, with af 
ſurances of repreſenting 


King the ſubjects of their talk. 
His majeſty was foon after giact- 
ouſly pleated to order then & va- 
riety of preſents, and to direct 
that particular care ſtout be 2 


to the 


* 


TY 
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| trary to the ru 
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for their ſafe return to their own 


country, The tavern-keeper and 


the Jew, who had made a ſhow 


of them, were brought before a 


great aſſembly, and ſeverely repri- 


manded. On the ſecond of March, 
the chiefs embarked on board a 
ſhip in the Thames on their return 
home. ä 


The mercury in a thermometer 
at a gentleman's houſe, in the ſouth 


of Kent, ſunk within the ball. 


At the ſame place, and at ten the 


ſame evening, the beſt Farenheit's 


fell to 10 deg. At half after ſeven 


the next mene to 7 deg. which 
is 25 deg. belo 

5 eateſt degree 
of cold ever felt in 
within 5 deg. of the cold of Ice- 
land. The ſame day the differ- 


ence occaſioned by this degree of 
cold in the refractive power of 
the atmoſphere was very remark- 


5 In the morning of the day fol- 
low ing icicles could be diſcerned 


floating in the air, like very ſmall 
needles, which ſparkled in the ſun- 


ſhine, and made an appearance 
Equally beautiful and uncommon., 


On the 224 of November laſt, 
juſt before ſun-ſet, Farenheit's 
ſcale, by one of Bird's thermome- 


ters, was ſo low as 10 in Bedford- 


ſhire. 1 1. Sou 
20th, , Came on to be tried, in 
pon» the court of Common 


Pleas, Weſtminſter-hall, a caufe 


between a private ſoldier, plaintiff, 
and his colonel, defendant, for the 


latter breaking the former from a 
ſirjeant to a E man, con- 

N es of a court mar- 
tial; when, the fact being proved, 
the plaintiff obtained a verdict for 


"#4 


— 74 


1 


9 1, damages. 


25 deg. W the freezing 
point, perhaps the 
| England, and 


\ . 


At Dantzic, between eight. h 
and nine o'clock in the even- . 
ing, there appeared in the firma- 
ment two ſurpriſing lights in the 
hkeneſs of two moons near the 
real moon, one towards the S. E. 


and the other to the N. E. with a 


large circle round them, which 
was of the colours of the rainbow; 
ſoon after nine o'clock the two 
moons diſappeared; but the large 
circle laſted till after eleven 
o'clock, 5 
wr tanner of Battle in 
Suſſex has lately found out a me- 
thod of tanning calves ſkins with 
oak ſaw-duſt inſtead of oak- bark; 
which will be the means of ſaving 
a great number of oak trees, which 
uſed to be frequently cut down 
very young, purely for the ſake of 
their, N conſequence of 
this diſcovery, ſeveral mills are 
already erecting for the grindin 
of oak chips and ſmall pieces of 
oak, for the purpoſe above men- 
tioned ; and the ſociety of arts in- 
tend to pive the inventor a reward 
2 8 qi bg | 
A proclamation appeare | 
in 734 London 8 23d. 
revoking all the preſent Mediter- 
ranean paſſes within the term of 
two years, at which time they 
are to be exchanged for new 
paſſes ; except paſſes granted to 
is gone or going to the Eaſt 
Indies, or other remote places, 
where they cannot be timely fur- 


niſhed with new paſſes, whole 


paſſes are to continue in force fot 
two years aſter the ſaid term. 
This is done, as the ſaid proclama- 
tion ſets, forth, to prevent a miſ- 
underſtanding between us and the. 
governments on the coaſt of Bar- 
bary, ſeveral paſſes of . 

8 i 
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form having, during the war, or 


by undue means, fallen into the 
hands. of foreigners, who, being 
at war with £9. ip i By make uſe 
of them to cover their property. 
An attorney, who ſome time 


ago cauſed lady T——, a peereſs 


in her own right, to be arreſted, 
was brought up to the bar of the 


houſe of lords, and, after being 


ſeverely reprimanded, was dif- 
charged, upon his making his 
homble ſubmiſſion, and paying 
the uſual fees. At the ſame time 
their lordſhips ordered, that him- 


ſelf and the plaintiff ſhould pay 


the coſts of the bailiffs. 


The weavers in Spital Fields 


have invented a methed of quilt- 
ing in their looms, which is much 
neater than the quilting performed 
by women in the uſual way. This, 
however, will only be changing 


hands, and taking the bread from 
the poor quilters, to put it into 


the mouths of poor weavers ; no 
very wife ſcheme, till women have 
as many ways to get a living as 
men. ä | ; 
A grain of wheat, ſown in the 
month of October 1763, in the 
1 of Criſp Molineux, eſq; in 
lorfolk, produced 42 ſtems, con- 
taining 2151 e 
A ſheep | 
by Mr. Clayton, butcher, had on 
the right kidney forty-four pounds 
of fat, though the gut-fat weighed 
but two ounces : a ſingularity not 
remembered by the oldeſt butcher 


livi ng. 


rains. 


Mr. Timothy Helmſly, com- 


mon councilman of Breadſtreet 
ward, has left 10, oo l. to chati- 
table uſes, 


A remarkable animal was lately 


killed at Froſhem in Weſtrogoth- 
land, He was about a foot long. 


killed ſome time ago 


His eyes were ſmall, his ears very 


ſhort, his upper lip cleft like that 


of a hare's, and he had a fort of 
whiſkers about the mouth like a 


cat. He had only four teeth, 


two abore, and two beneath, an 
inch in length, and bent inwards. 
The fore- feet were very ſhort, 
ſomething like adog's, and the hind 
ones, which were ſomething longer, 
reſembled thoſe of a gooſe. The 
toes were very long, and armed 
with talons, four before and one 
behind, and between each there 
was a fine membrane. The hind- 
feet were placed very forward un- 
der the belly. It is thought the 
ereatire was amphibious, and that 
he uſed his tail, which was about 
as large as a hand, in ſwimming. 

A ſociety has lately been formed 


at New Vork, on the pom of the 


ſociety of arts; &c. in London, by 
the name of the ſociety for promo- 
ting of arts, agriculture, and œco- 
notny in the province of NewYork, 
in North America: and they have 
intreated all lovers of their coun- 
try, whoſe ſituation furniſhes them 
with an opportunity to Nee . 


part of their time to the making o 


uſeful experiments and obſerva- 


tions, to communicate the reſult of 


them. l of 
Some time ago, a negro at 
Liſbon, named Firmien da Coftaz 
ave the following moſt ſurprifing 
1nſtance of fidelity and affection. 
Hearing that his maſter, Emma- 
nuel Cabral, was taken up ſof 
killing a folder, he quitted the 
woods to which he had fled for re- 
fuge, and voluntarily ſurrendered 
himſelf into the hands of juſtices, 
declaring that he alone was guil 
of the al Hnstion, and 1 


matter was innocent, Aecordingly, 
the maſter, after 4 long examina 
[FJ 3 


tion, 
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at liberty, and the negrokanged. 
His moſt Ohriſtian majeſty has 
publiſhed a declaration, by which, 
in conſequence of the conduct of 


the canton of Schwitz in Switzer- 


land, for eighteen months paſt, 


he breaks off all alliance with that 


canton, and declares, that he does 


not reckon the canton of Schwitz, 
in the number of his dear, ancient, 
and faithful allies of the Helvetic 
body, and orders all the Swiſs 
troops ſervants of that canton 
to leave his ſervice, and depart the 


kingdom within a month. 


: 


Hon, 


_ His moſt Faithful majeſty has 
lately iſſued an edict, ſorbiddin 


any criminal proceſs to be carri 


on in any court whatſoever, in any 
part of his dominions, the court 


* 


of inquiſition not excepted, with- 


out confronting the witneſſes with 
the party accuſed; by which means 
greater juſtice may be expected in 
every court, and the terrors of the 
Inquiſition muſt be conſiderably 
. : 

15 a ſolemn and religious pro- 
ceſhon and thankſgiving made 
laſt month at Venice, on account 
of the ranſoming of ninety-one 
Haves from the ſtates of Algiers and 


Tunis, each of the ſlaves was 


accompanied by a noble Venetian 
dn his left hand, and the patri- 
arch of Venice walked before them. 
And, after high maſs and Te 
Deum had been ſung in the church 


pf St. Salvadore, the ſlaves were 
_ Entertained at dinner in the refec- 


tory of that convent, and ſerved at 
table by the noble Venetians that 
attended them in the proceſ- 


\, The reaſon of creating theſe cap- 


tives with ſo much reſpect, is their 


Having Perſiſted in the Chriſtian 


- 
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tion, eng innocent, he was 


been offered 


— 


religion, though they might have 
obtained their ider by embra- 
ang the Mahometan, 3 
n the 7th ult. the Pope ſigned 
a decree, by which he Stems 
and approves the inftitution of 
the Jeſuits, in conſideration of the 
great ſervices they have done the 
church ; and, after alledging the 
numerous motives which have en- 
gaged him to ifſue this decree, 
expreſſes his deteſtation of the ca- 
lumnies ſpread from region to re- 
gion __ me eie 
_ His Pruſſian majeſty has granted 
his letters patent tor eftabliſhing a 
chamber of inſarance in Berlin, 
to ſubſiſt irrevocably for 30 years, 
from the iſt of June, 1765, dur- 
ing which time no other chamber 
of 1nſurance is to be ſet on foot in 
any of his majeſty's dominions. 
The capital of this chamber is to 
be a million of. crowns, divided 
into 4000 actions or ſhares, of 250 
crowns each. 5 8 
A chamber of infurance has like- 
wiſe been lately eſtabliſhed at Ham- 
burgh for ſhips and merchandize, 
under the direction of ſix of the 
richeſt and moſt reputable mer- 


chants, to conſiſt of 500 actions of 


1000 dollars each; whereupon the 
ſtockholder is to advance zo per 
cent. This regulation meets with 
encouragement, and the actions 
are bought up faſt. n 

A reward of 10, 000 crowns has 
| by the court of Swe- 
den for the diſcovery of the author 
of a work printed m the Swediſh 
language, and hughly injurious to 
his majeſty's perſon and govern- 
ment. Among other poſiticus 
of the like kind, this author af: 
firms, that a miniſter or royal f- 
ficer is not obliged to obey the order 
of the ling and ſenate, when be 1s 
. N Her- 


perſuaded that they are contrary to 
„ 1 
About twelve months ago the 


deputies of the two Ruſſian trad- 


ing companies, one eſtabliſhed at 


Kamſchatka, and the other at the 


mouth of the river Kowina, gave 
the court of Peterſburgh an ac- 


count of their diſcoveries. Thoſe. 


of Kowina, ſetting out from that 
river, doubled Cape Iſchuktſchi 
in 74 deg. lat. and falling down 
to he touth, through the ſtrait 
which ſeparates Europe from Ame- 
rica, they — ſome inha- 
bited iſlands in the 64th degree 
of latitude, where they went aſhore 
and ſettled a trade with the inha- 
bitants, for their fineſt furs, ſome 
of which they brought to the em- 
preſs, particularly a parcel of the 
fineſt black foxes ſkins that ever 
were ſeen. They 
iſlands the iſlands of Aleyut ; ſome 
of them are very near America. 
Thoſe of Kamſchatka went to the 
northward, and met their com- 
panions at the above iſlands, ſo 
that, for the convenience of trade, 
they fixed a factory at the iſle of 
Beering. When this report was 
made, the court came to a reſolu- 
tion of puſhing theſe diſcoveries ; 


and lieutenant col. Blenmer was 


ſent, with ſeveral able geographers, 


with orders to ſail from the river 
Anadit to the ſame coaſts, and 


even beyond chem. 
It now appears, by a letter dat- 
ed the 21ſt February 1764, from 


his moſt Chriſtian majeſty to his 


vernor of New Orleans, that he 
had ceded, ſo early as the 3d No- 
vember 1762, to his Catholic 
majeſty, his heirs and ſucceſ- 
ſors, for ever, the whole country 
known by the name of Louiſiana, 
together with New Orleans, and - 


named theſe 


healthy boy, wit 
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the iſland in which that city is ſi- 
tuated. All the inhabitants are 
to remain in the ſame fituation 48 
at preſent, and know no other dif- 
ference than that of paying obedi- 
ence to the king of Spain inſtead of 
the king of France. Though, on 
1 this letter at New Or- 
eans, the governor told the mili- 
tary officers, that his moſt Chriſtian 


majeſty had no further occaſion for 


them, he acquainted all perſons in 
general, that ſhips ſhould be pro- 
vided for ſuch as choſe to remove. 
For want of the original act, we 
have inſerted the letter relating to 
it amongſt our State Papers, 
Mary Dear, of Cherminſter, near 
Dorcheſter, was lately delivercd of 
two boys and a girl, who died in 
three days; but he mother is per- 
fectly well. | | 
Mrs. Parſons, wife of a journey- 
man carpenter in Goſwell-ftreet, 
of two bye and a girl: one of 
the boys died next day, but the 
other two children are likely to do 
weil. „„ 
Five women of Birtley, near 
Cheſter- le- ſtreet, Durham, of twins 


each: and a ſixth of three chil- 


dren. Wy, 

The wife of Ralph Nicholſon, a 
poor labourer, at Slouch-hall, near 
Cheſter-le-ſtreet, of three daugh- 
ters. | 1 

A woman in the ten; mile bank 
between Ely and Downham, of a 
th fourteen toes and 
fourteen fingers. 
A woman of Ditchet, in Somer- 
ſetſhire, of a ſtout healthy boy, 


without arms or ſhoulders. 


A widow in Calle - Baynard 
ward, aged 64, of a ſon, who lived 
four days. 


A bruſh-maker of Edinburgh, = 


F] 3 extiemely 
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extre ſquat; and ſo low as to 
be ane called the Town 
_ Steeple, was lately married to a 
young girl there, ſo like himſelf, 
that they both together . meaſure 
but five feet eight inches in height, 


and much about the ſame in 


_ breadth. - Ws 
Died lately. In Maggard-Freet, 
St. Giles's, Mrs. Farrel, who, by 


letting out two-penny lodgings, 
-  amaſled upwards of 6,0001, 


At Liege, a woman, aged 100 
years, who was but two feet eight 


| Inches high, and had never been 


able to walk without crutches. 


In Kennington-lane, Mrs. Lamb, 


aged 100. 
At Bethnal - green, Mrs. Anne 
Fart, a widow lady, aged 102. 


At Newington, Janet Anderſon, 


aged 102, who within two years of 
her death got her bread by ſpin- 


ning linen-yarn. 


At Milan, Joſeph Famagello, 


aged 103, 
:-o 85 James's workhouſe, Eli- 
Rkabeth Hone, aged 14. 
At Mirabel, in France, Louiſa 
 Villiet, aged 105. : 
Near Louth, in Lincolnſhire, 
John Dowſe, who had never been 
in the hands of the faculty, aged 


* 


106. 


In the workhouſe of St. Olave, 


Southwark, Mary Andrews, aged 


105. ed ons Ho ie nbiag Be, 
At Hamburgh, an old ſailor, 


* 


aged 112. 


At Carrowbeg, in Ireland, Mr, 


Dominick Joyce, aged 120. 


MARCH. 


a Being St. David's day, 
ate Herbert Thomas, eſq; trea- 


royal highneſs, an 


your feet. 
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ſurer, and the reſt of the ſtewards 
of the ſociety of Ancient Britons, 
erected for the ſupport of the Welſh 
charity, ſchool on Clerkenwell- 
green, Middleſex, went in proceſ- 


lion to St. James's, where they 


were admitted to ſee the prince of 
Wales, and kiſs his hand; and 
then preſented his royal high- 
neſs with the following addreſs: 
May it pleaſe your royal high. 
„„ | 2 
The members of the ſociety, 
who have now the honour to ap- 
proach the preſence of your royal 
highneſs, do it with hearts full of 
zeal for the proſperity of your au- 
guſt parents, the perſon of your 
every branch 
of the royal family 3 
. United as they are in their ſen- 
timents of loyalty and charity, 
they hope for the protection and 
implore the patronage of your 
royal highneſs, for an inſtitution 


that educates, cloaths, and ſup- 


ports many poor deſtitute natives 
of that principality, from which 
your royal highneis derives your 
moſt diſtinguiſhed title. 
Your royal parents remember no 
period of their lives too early for 
doing good; and when a few 
years ſhall call forth your virtues 
into action, your royal highneſs 
may perhaps with ſatisfaction re- 
flect upon your faithful ancient 
Britons thus laying themſelves at 


To which addreſs bis royal 
highneſs made the following an- 
{wer with the greateſt propriety, 
attended with a ſuitable action. 

Gentlemen, | 

I thank you for this mark of 

your duty to the king, and wiſh 


proſperity to this charity.“ 
e es 


1 7 A Bi crnoanto. * 
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— 


at Hicks's Hall, 


only tampered with, 


branded. 


For the YEAR 166 yr 


" His royal highneſs was then moſt 
graciouſly pleaſed to preſent the 
treafurer with an hundred guineas 
for the uſe of the charity, _ 
A bill of indictment was found 
by the grand jury of Middleſex, 
inſt a foreign- 
er of great diſtinction, protected in 
moſt caſes, in virtue of his em- 
ployment, by the law of nations, 


for a CINE againſt the life of 


the chevalier D*Eon, on the evi- 


_ dence, it is ſaid, of the very per- 
ſons employed to carry it into exe- 


cution, This event cauſed no 
ſmall uneaſineſs to ſome perſons 
in high ſtation, till they reflected 
that the proſecution might be 
ſtopt by a Noli Praſegui, which it 
accordingly was. But it is a 


pity, that the accuſers, having 


been not 
ut conſent- 
ed to the horrid deed, were not 
puniſhed on their own confeſſion, 


owned their havin 


ſince they muſt be moſt dangerous 


villains, whether they ſwore true 
or aufe | | 
2d: i Ended the ſeſſions at the Old 
Bailey, when one for forging a 
receipt for the wages of a ſeaman 
in the laſt war, and four for rob- 
bery and burglaries, (one of them 
a boy about fourteen for ſtealing 
a ſilver watch and nine guineas) 
received ſentence of death: fifty- 
fix were ſentenced to be tranſport- 


ed for ſeven years, one to be pri- 


vately whi ped ; and fix were 


glary, and the forgerer, ſuffered 


the middle of the following month, 


One of the perſons ſentenced to 
be tranſported was, ſoon after, on 


the apprehending of the real offen- 


der, whom he greatly reſembled, 
found to be ertofily innocent of 


the crime laid to his charge, and 


kd) 


lin, 


e three caſt for bur- 


received his majeſty's free par- 
on. 233 T ogg, 
The reigning prince of | 
Anhalt * Wai betro- geh. 
thed to the Princeſs Louiſa Hen- 
rietta Wilhelmina, youngeſt daugh- 
ter of the margrave Henry, the 
king of Pruſſia's couſin, at Ber- 


The houſe of Commons th 
came to a reſolution of raif- 1+ 
ing zoo, oool, (part of 1,500,000.) 
by way of tontine, or annuities 
upon lives, at 3 per cent. with be- 
nefit of ſurvivorſhip, This - ſum 
is divided into ſix cſaſſes, of 150l. 
each, ſo that the longeſt liver may 
enjoy the whole income. The 
5 of navy and victual- 
ing bills, in courſe of pay- 
ment, are to have the preference 
- ſubſcribing to the above ſup- 
PR: 5 | 

There fell ſuch a quantity of 
ſnow in all parts of England, that 
many perſons, who happened to 
be overtaken by it in wild and 
open places, unfortunately periſh- 
ed. Many places were overflown 
by the ſudden thaw, that ſucceed- 
ed, particular] Maidſtone, the in- 
habitants of which were driven in- 
to their upper rooms. | | 

At a general court of the th. 
directors of the bank of 
England, a dividend of 27 per cent. 
was declared on their preſent capi-, 
tal for the half year ending the 5th 
of April next. 5 

A parcel of Canada bills, st. 
amounting to ſeveral hun- * 
dred x oa, Le livres, was fold at 
Garraway's coffee-houſe from 9g to 
30 per cent. 

Lord Mansfield, as ſpeaker, 
and the earls Gower and 
Marchmont, by virtue of a com- 
miſſion, from his majeſty, gave rhe 


[F] 4 rey al 


22d. 


70 

extremely ſquat, and ſo low as to 

9 8 called the Town 
at 


Steeple, was lately married to a 
young girl there, ſo. like himſelf, 

that they both together . meaſure 
but five feet eight inches in height, 
and much about the ſame in 
_ breadth. . 

Died lately. In Maggard-ſtreet, 
St. Giles's, Mrs. Far who, by 
letting out two-penny lodgings, 
amaſſed upwards of 6,0001, 15 
At Liege, a woman, aged 100 


years, who was but two feet eight 


inches high, and had never been 
able to walk without crutches. 
In Kennington- lane, Mrs. Lamb, 
_—_— + 
At Bethnal- green, Mrs. Anne 
Fart, a widow lady, aged 102. 


At Newington, Janet Anderſon, 


aged 102, who within two years of 


her death got her bread by ſpin- 


ning linen-yarn. 


At Milan, Joſeph Famagello, 


103 1 
N St. James's workhouſe, Eli- 
zabeth Hone, aged 104. 


At Mirabel, in France, Louiſa 
 Vilket, aged 105. | 


Near Louth, in Lincolnſhire 


ohn Dowſe, who had never been 


in the hands of the faculty, .aged 


106, 2215 | 
In the workhouſe of St. Olave, 


Southwark, Mary Andrews, aged 


107. | | | 
| . Hamburgh, an old ſailor, 
aged 112. | + 

At Carrowbeg, in Ireland, Mr, 
Dominick Joyce, aged 120. 


MARCH. 


Being St. David's day, 
ak. Herbert Thomas, eſq; trea- 


timents. of loyalty 
they hope for the protection and 


doing 


ſurer, and the reſt of the ſtewards 
of the ſociety of Ancient Britons, 
erected for the ſupport of the Welſh 
charity ſchool on Clerkenwell- 

reen, Middleſex, went in proceſ- 
lion to. St. James's, where they 
were admitted to ſee the prince of 
Wales, and kiſs his hand; and 


then preſented his royal high- 


neſs with the following addreſs : 

May it pleaſe your royal high., 

„ . 

The members of the ſociety, 
who have now the honoyr to ap- 
proach the preſence of your royal 
highneſs, do it with hearts full of 


zeal for the proſperity of your au- 
| guſt parents, the prion of your 


royal highneſs, a 

of the royal family, 5 
. United as they are in their ſen- 

and charity, 


every branch 


implore the patronage of your 
royal * Be = | . 
that educates, cloaths, and ſup- 
ports man or deſtitute natives 
of that ay poor ok from which 
your royal inen derives your 
moſt diſtinguiſhed title. 
Your royal parents remember no 
period of their lives too early for 
good; and. when a few 
years ſhall call forth your virtues 
into action, your royal highneſs 
may perhaps with ſatisfaction re- 
flect upon your faithful ancient 
Britons thus laying themſelves at 


your fest. 


To which addreſs. his royal 


| highneſs made the following an- 
{wer with the greateſt propriety, 
attended with a ſuitable action. 
Gentlemen, * 
I thank you for this mark of 
your duty to the king, and wiſh 
proſperity to this charity,” 


His 


. Ty A WS 


, * wars es __ * CEA Y IT 9 * 2 8 6 * 
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at Hicks's H 


— 


_ * His royal highneſs was then moſt 


oraciouſly pleaſed to preſent the 
Faeser with an hundred guineas 


for the uſe of the charity. 


A bill of indictment was found 
by the grand Jury of Middleſex, 

all, againſt a . 
er of great diſtinction, protected in 
moſt caſes, in virtue of his em- 


ployment, by the law of nations, 


for a conſpiracy againſt the life of 
the chevalier D'Eon, on the evi- 
dence, it is ſaid, of the very per- 
ſons employed to carry it into exe- 
cution. This event cauſed no 
ſmall uneaſineſs to ſome perſons 


in high ſtation, till they reflected 


that the proſecution might be 


ſtopt by a Noli P roſegui, which it 


accordingly was. But it is a 
pity, that the accuſers, having 
owned their having been not 
only tampered with, but conſent- 
ed to the horrid deed, were not 
e on their own confeſſion, 
ince they muſt be moſt dangerous 
villains, whether they ſwore true 


or falſe. 


Ended the ſeſſions at the Old 
Bailey, when one for forging a 
receipt for the wages of a ſeaman 
in the laſt war, and four for rob- 
bery and burglaries, (one of them 
a boy about fourteen for ſtealing 


a ſilver watch and nine guineas) 


received ſentence of death: fifty - 
ſix were ſentenced to be tranſport- 
ed for ſeven years, one to be pri- 
vately whipped; and ſix were 
branded. Ah 


the middle of the fol 


the apprehending of the real offen- 
der, whom he greatly reſembled, 
found to be pertectly innocent of 
the crime laid to his charge, and 


For the YEAR 1766. Tr 


e three caſt for bur- 
glary, and the en ſuffered 

owing month. 
One of the perſons ſentenced to 
be tranſporte was, ſoon after, on 


\ 


A 


roo obey his majeſty's free par- 
ON, | 8 ö 
The reigning prince of . 
Anhalt N ok 
thed to the Princeſs Louiſa Hen- 
:1etta Wilhelmina, youngeſt daugh- 
ter of the margrave Henry, the 
Hus of Pruſſia's couſin, at Ber- 
in. = 
The houſe of Commons FO 
came to a reſolution of raiſ- PEI 
ing zoo, oool, (part of 1,500,0001.) 
by way of tontine, or annuities | 
upon lives, at 3 per cent. with be- 
nefit of ſurvivorſhip, This ſum 
is divided into ſix claſſes, of 150l. 
each, ſo that the longeſt liver may 
enjoy the whole income. The 
8 of navy and victual- 
ling bills, in courſe of pay- 
ment, are to have the preference 
wr ſubſcribing to the Fe Wh ſup- 


There fell ſuch a quantity of 
ſnow in all parts of England, that 
many perſons, who happened to 
be overtaken by it in wild and 
open places, unfortunately periſh. . 
ed. Many places were overflown 
by the ſudden thaw, that ſucceed- 
ed, particularly Maidſtone, the in- 
habitants of which were driven in- 


to their upper rooms. 


At a general court of the f | 
directors of the bank of 14th. 


England, a dividend of 2+ per cent. 


was declared on their preſent capi- 
tal for the half year ending the 5th. 
of April next. 5 

A parcel of Canada bills, „g. 
amounting to ſeveral hun- 1. © 
dred N livres, was ſold at 
Garraway's coffee-houſe from to 
30 per cent. 


Lord Mansfield, as ſpeaker, 
and the earls Gower and 
Marchmont, by virtue of a com- 
miſſion, from his majeſty, gave rhe 


"18 +. -- erat 


22d, 


— 
84 
* 


5 72 
royal aſſent to the 
Bi ls: 

The bill for puniſhing mutirly 
and defertion, &c. 


following 


The bill for the better regula- a 


tion of his majeſty's marine forces. 
The bill for the recovery 'of 
ſmall debts at Blackheath, Brom- 
ley, &c. 
Abe bill for the recovery of 
ſmall debts in the hundred of 
| Chi penham, &c. in Wilts. | 
bs bill for permitting the freę 
Dortation of cattle from Ireland. 
| he bill for providing a public 
reward for perſons who ſhall diſco- 
ver the longitude. 
„ - pill for laying a ſtamp duty 
| in the Britiſh colonies in America. 
Phe bill for lighting, cleanſing, 
and paving the ſtreets, &c. in 
Weſtminſter, and for collecting 
tolls on Sundays, 


And — private pills, to the | 


number, in all, of thirty-five. 
24th, and deacons at the chapel 
royal at St. James's by the hen. 
-and reverend' Dr. Keppel, biſhop 
of Exeter, a black was ordained, 
whoſe devout behaviour attracted 
: the notice of the whole congrega- 
tion. He was ſoon after ordained 
| Prieſt, 

At an examination of four 


| 25th, boys, derefted at picking 


e lord mayor, 


kets, before 
one of them, admitted an evi- 
dence, gave the 
count. 
lic houſe near Fleet-market, had a 
club of boys, whom he inſtructed 
in picking pockets, and other ini- 
quitous practices. He began by 
8 them to pick à hand- 

erchiet out of his own pocket, 
and next his watch, by which 
means t the ev nc, at laſt, * 


N pliſhed his 4 


ollowing ac- 
A inan, who kept a pub- 
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came ſo great an adept, that he 
got the publican's watch four 
times in one- evening, when the 
maſter ſwore that his ſcholar was 
s perfect as one of twenty years 
practice. The N out of 
ſhops was the next art. In this, 
his inſtructions to his pupils were, 
that at ſuch chandlers, or Other 
mops, as had katches, one boy 
ſhould knock for admittance for 
ſome trifle, whilſt another was ly- 
ing on his belly, cloſe to the batch, 
who, when the rt boy came out, 
the batch remaining on jar, and 
the owner being withdrawn, waz 
to crawl in, on all fours, and take 
the tills, or any thing elſe he could 
meet with, and to retire in the ſame 
manner. Breaking into ſhops b 
night was the third article; whic 
was to be effected thus. As brick 
walls under ſhop-windows are ge- 
nerally very thin, two of them 


were to lie under a ſhop window 
At an ordination of prieſts 


as deſtitute beggars, aſleep, in ap- 

dearance, to paſſers by; but, 
when alone, were with pickers to 
pick the moxtar out of * bricks, 
and ſo on, till they had opened 4 
hole big enough to go in, when 
one was to lie as if aſleep before 
the breach, till me other accom- 

cs 


-hneſs the be 
fr reſident of 28th 
the London ho ital, attended by 
the marquis N Granby, and ſe- 
veral other perſons of diſtinction, 
and "offered f by a party of horſe, 
yent, with the ' governors of that 
hoſpital, to St. Laurence's church, 
where à ſermon was preached by 
Dr. Squire, biſhop of St. David's. 


His r 
duke of Nat. 


His royal highneſs went in the 


rocetion to Merchant Taylors 
1all, where he ſtaid about eee 

minutes; and, haying made a han 
$f ſpme 


dome preſent to the charity, re- 
ork 725 Marquis of Granby 
ſtaid dinner, and ſat as preſident 
in the room of his royal highneſs. 
The collection at _ feaſt amoupt- 
ed to 13331. 145. Od, 8 
The i of , 61. 195. was lately 
paid to the treaſurer of the aſylum 
r female orphans, and as much 
more to the treaſurer of the Mag- 
dalen charity, by Sir John Field- 
ing, purſuant to the generous di- 
rection of John Page, Eſq; being 


the profits ariſing, in the courle of 
the year 1764, from the ſale of 


Ward's medicines, made up ac- 
cording to the receipt book he- 
queathed to that geptleman by Mr, 
Ward. ET 


At the late ſittings of Ni prius 


at Guildhall, came 1o be tried in the 
court of King's Bench, a cauſe be- 
tween the | 
plaintiffs, and a gentleman of Bir- 
chin-lane, defendant, upon an acti- 
on brought to recoyer back of the 
defendant a ſum of money regeiyed 
by him of the bankrupt at Gi- 
braltar, purſuant to the ſentence of 
the court there, ſubſequent to an 
act of bankruptcy committed in 
England, but prior to the iſſuing 
of the commiſſion ; when, after 
many learned arguments, the court 
being of opinion that the defendant 
copld not be affected by receiving 
the money at Gibraltar, the bank- 
rupt laws not extending to that 
place, the plaintiffs were non- 
| Ty | x 
An account of the annual balan- 
ces of the dead caſh and ſecurities 


of the bank of England belonging 


to the ſuitors in the court of Chan- 
dery, from the year 1739 to the 23d 
of February laſt, diſtinguiſhing the 
dead caſh from the ſecurities in each 


year, is now before parliament 


ignees of a bankrupt, 


GT” 


It were to be wiſhed that all 
the dead caſh and unclaimed pro-: 


perty in all the funds, and in all 
the offices of law and inſurance, 


were to be appropriated b lia- 
ment in ad of the ſup Ls and 
to be made good, when claimed, or 
determined by law, by a vote of 
the houſe, N 4 
A lady lately deceaſed has be- 
ueathed a conſiderable ſum to pay 
the creditors of a nephew of hers, 
who was formerly a grocer in Lon- 
don, and about twenty years ago 
failed, and paid only 10s. in — 
pound. A remarkable inſtance of 
compaſſion to diſtreſs, or at leaſt 
attention to family honour ! 
The two gold medals, given 
annually by his grace the duke of 


Newcaſtle, chancellor of the uni- 


verſity of Cambridge, for the en- 
couragement of claſſical learning, 
were lately adjudged to Mr. Travis 
of St. John's, and Mr. Shepperd- 
ſon of Trinity college, bachelors 


of arts. 


Some weeks ago, one William 
Stanton, day labourer to Mr. 


Dod field, of Breedon, near Tukeſ- 


bury, Glouceſterſhire, threſhed up- 


_ wards of fixty buſhels of pulie, 


between ſix in the morning and 
fix in the evening of the ſame day, 
beſides taking it down from the 
mow himſelf, and, after it was 
threſhed, helping to winnow it; 
which was all done, and the grain 


put in bags, before eight o'clock 


the ſame night; an example of 
uſeful activity and induſtry, which 
we thought it would be a pity not 
to record. 3 2 8 
The number of forces on the 
peace eſtabliſhment of France for 
the preſent year, is fixed at 93, 970 
eſſective men. 2 
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al aſſent to the followin g 
Ille: 
The bill for puniſhing mutirly 
_ defertion, &c, 
The hill for the better regula- 
tion of his majeſty's marine forces. 
The bill for the recovery 'of 
ſmall debts at Blackheath, Brom- 
ley, &Cc. © 
Ide bill for the recovery of 
| ſmall debts * the hundred of 
Chi penham, &c. in Wilts, 
* bill for permitting the "oy 

importation of cattle from Irelan 
The bill for providing a public 
reward for perſons who ſhall diſco- 
ver the ee | 

| : The bill for laying a ſtamp duty 
; In the Britiſh colonies in America. 
'The bill for lighting, cleanſing, 
and paving the ſtreets, &c. in 
Weſtminſter, and for collecting 
tölls on Sundays, 5 
And ſeveral private bills, to the 
number, in all, of thirty-five. 
ith Atan ordination of prieſts 
24% and deacons at the chapel 
royal at St. James's by the hen, 
-and reverend' Dr. Keppel, biſho 
of Exeter, a black was ordain 
whoſe devout behaviour aitrated 
the notice of the whole congrega- 
tion. He was ſoon after orc ined 
| Prieſt, 
At an 00 of four 


8 25th, boys, detected at picking 
kets, before the lord mayor, 


bone of them, admitted an evi- 


5 dence, give "the following ac- 
count. A man, who kept a pub- 


lic houſe near Fleet-market, had a 
club of boys, whom he inſtructed 
in picking pockeis, and other ini- 
quitous practices. He began by 
feaching them to pick a hand- 

erchiet out of his own pocket, 
and next his watch, by which 
means the ev 4 at Jaſt, be- 


minutes; ; and, haying made a hand- 


came ſo great an adept, that he 
got the publicanꝰ 8 watch four 
times in one evening, when the 


maſter ſwore that his ſcholar was 


as perfect as one of twenty years 
practice. The pilfering out of 
ſhops was the n xt art. In this, 
his inſtructions to his pupils were, 
that at ſuch chandlers, or other 
mops, as had hatches, one boy 
ſhould knock for admittance xd 
ſome trifte, whilſt another was ly- 
ing on his belly, cloſe to the hatch, 
who, when the. "fir boy came out, 
the hatch remaining” on jar, and 
the owner being withdrawn, wag | 
to crawl In, on all fours, and take 
the tills, or any thing elſe he could 
meet with, and to retire in the ſame _ 
manner, Breaking into ſhops b 

night was the third article ; which 
was to be effected thus. As brick 


walls under ſho -windows are ge- 


nerally very thin, two of them 
were to lie under a ſhop window 
as deſtitute beggars, aſleep, in ap- 
pearance, to paſſers by; but, 
when alone, were with pickers to 
pick the moxtar out of 5 bricks, 
and ſo on, till they had opened 4 
hole big enough to go in, when 
one was to lie as if aſleep before 
the breach, till the other accom- 


- Pliſhed his 1 
His r 4 the 28th. | 
Po of” Your fe ident of 


the London' ho pital, attended by 
the marq uis off Granby, and ſe- 
veral other rſons of diſtinction, 
and 'eſconed by a party of horſe, 

yent, with the | governors of that 


| hoſpital, to St, Laurence's church, 


where à ſermon” was preached by 
Dr. Squire, biſhop of St. David's. 

His royal highneſs went in the 
rocefiion to Merchant Taylors 
hall, where he ſtaid about twent 


ſpme 


id J oi Ds. and. , 


e * J . _OA£. ems ot —_ 
/ : 


tired. The Marquis of Granby 
Raid dinner, and fat as prefident 
in the room of his royal highneſs. 
The collection at = feaſt amoupt- 
ed to 13331. 145. 6d. 

The Rh of pf 61. 108. was latel 
pug to the treaſurer of the aſylum 


or female orphans, and as much 


more to the treaſurer of the Mag- 
dalen charity, by Sir John Fielg- 
ing, purſuant to the generous di- 
lies of John Page, Eſq; being 
the profits ariſing, in the courſe of 


the year 1764, from the ſale of 


Ward's medicines, made up ac- 
cording to the receipt book he- 
queathed to that gentleman by Mr, 


Ward 


At the late ſittings of Nif prius 


at Guildhall, came 1o be tried in the 
court of King's Bench, a cauſe be- 
tween the 
plaintiffs, and a gentleman of Bir- 
chin lane, defendant, upon an acti- 
on brought to recoyer back of the 
defendant a ſum of money regeiyed 
by him of the bankrupt at Gi- 
braltar, purſuant to the ſentence of 
the court there, ſubſequent to an 
ad of hankruptcy committed in 
England, but prior to the iſſuing 
of the commiſſion ; when, after 
many learned arguments, the court 
being of opinion that the defendant 
could not be affected by receiving 
the money at Gibraltar, the bank- 
rupt laws not extending $0 that 


'. *, 


ſuited. 


place, the plaintiffs were non- 


An account of the annual balan- 
ces of the dead caſh and ſecurities 
of the bank of England belonging 


to the ſuitors in the court of Chan- 


cery, from the year 173g to the 23d 


of February lait, diſtinguiſhing the 
dead caſh from the ſecunties in each 


year, is now before parliament 


For the YEAR 1766. 


fome preſent to the charity, re- 


to be made 


ignees of a bankrupt, 


- 


wh * 


173 
—]Jt were to be wiſhed that all 
the dead caſh and unclaimed pro: 
perty in all the funds, and in all 
the offices of law and inſurance, 


were to be appropriated by parlia- 
1 


ment in aid of the ſupplies, and 
good, when claimed, or 
determined by law, by a vote of 
the houſe, w_ 
A lady lately deceaſed. has be- 
yeathed a conſiderable ſum to pax 


the creditors of a nephew of hers, 


who was formerly a grocer in Lon- 
don, and about twenty years ago 
failed, and paid only los. in the 
pound. A remarkable inſtance of 
compaſſion to diſtreſs, or at leaſt 
attention to family honour ! | 
The two gold medals, given 


annually by his grace the duke of 


Newcaſtle, chancellor of the uni- 


verſity of Cambridge, for the en- 
| e cp of claſſical learning. 
a 


were lately adjudged to Mr. Travis 
of St. John's, and Mr. Shepperd- 


ſon of Trinity college, bachelors 


of arts. | | 
Some weeks ago, one William 
Stanton, day labourer to Mr. 


Dodfield, of Breedon, near Tukeſ- 524 I 
bury, Glouceſterſhire, threſhed up- = + 


wards of fixty buſhels of pulie, 


between ſix in the morning and 


ſix in the evening of the ſame day, 
beſides taking it down from the 
mow himſelf, and, after it was 
threſhed, helping to winnow it; 
which was all done, and the grain 
put in bags, before eight o'clock 


the ſame night; an example of 


uſeful activity and induſtry, which 
we thought it would be a pity not 
Rs. Th; 
The number of forces on the 
peace eſtabliſhment of France for 
the preſent year, is fixed at 93,970 
effective men. COT 


5 The | 


=. 

Tue great law-ſuit, depending 
before the parliament of Paris, 
between the widow and children, 
c. of the unfortunate John Ca- 
las, and his perſecutors and judges, 
was decided the gth inftant, being 
three years to a day after the con- 
demnation and: execution of that 
unfortunate victim to fanaticiſm. 


His widow, his ſon, the maid ſer- 


_ vant, and Mr Lavaiſſe, were diſ- 
charged of the horrid accuſation ; 
the late Mr. Calas, the father, de- 
clared innocent; his memory of 
former good reputation re- eſtab- 
liſhed, with liberty to his family to 
ſecute the judges, called capi- 
— who . him; * 
ſormer proceſs to be cancelled, 
with the ſentence of the ſaid 
judges; and the arret of his inno- 
cence to be printed, pnbliſhed, 
and fixed up at all the public courts 
and places required. . 


The ee, beſides, re- 
lolved, that the preſident and his 


reporter ſhall write to the chan- 
cellor, deſiring him to be pleaſed 
to requeſt the Ling to take the fa- 
mily of Calas into his royal pro- 
tection, and to forbid the judges 
of Tholouſe to make uſe for the 
future of proccedings called Brefs 


Interdits. Wh 


Inſtead of ſeven judges, who are 
obliged to fit at every chamber, 
there ſat more than forty on this oc- 
cafion. The ſaid priſoners, who 
had furrendered at the Concierge- 
rie, were cleared and diſcharged 
out of the court by the great ſtairs, 


thro' a vaſt crowd of ſpectators, 


fome ſhedding tears, and others 
clapping their hands for joy; and 
have been ſince viſited by perſons 
of all ranks and religions, 3 of 
whom expreſſed the intereſt they 
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took in their cauſe by handſome 
TTT 

A committee of twelve eminent 
practitioners being appointed b 
the faculty of phylie R Paris, K 
examine into the advantages or diſ- 
advantages of the practice of in- 


oculating for the ſmall- pox, have 


made their report, that the opera- 


tion has been and may be attend- 
ed with fatal effects, and that con- 
ſequently it ought not to be tole- 


rated. On the other hand, public 


notice has been given there, that 
12,000 livres are depoſited with 
the receiver- general of the finan- 
ces of the generality of Soiſſons, to 
be given as a reward to any one 
who ſhall prove, in the ſpace of 
ſix years, to reckon from the firſt 
of laſt month, that any perſon 
inoculated for the ſmall-pox has 
afterwards had it in the natural 
way. The magiſtrates of the- 
Hague, in conjunction with the 
court of Holland, have forbid any 
perſons being brought there to be 
inoculated, _ | FAT 

The ſpirit of agriculture begins 
to break out in Spain, A ſociety 
for the improvement of it has been 


lately eſtabliſhed at Corunna, and 


met, for the firſt time, on the 2oth 
of January laſt,  _ 
The whole number of perſons, 


who died laſt year at Naples, by 


the epidemical diſtemper, appears, 
by letters from that place, after 
all that has been ſaid of it, to 
amount at moſt to thirty thouſand 
ſouls. N any OL 

The antiquities of Pompeii, one 
of the ſubterraneous cities diſco- 
vered near Naples, now appear 
to be very numerous, Many of 


the paintings, ſtatues, and mo- 


ſages, are capital. The chambers 
K re capital, The chambers 


- 5, 
* 
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On 


receive all their light by the 
doors, which are very high in pro- 
tion to their width. Fore ny 


At Herculaneum two galleries 


have been diſcovered; ornamented 
with paintings. A curule chair 
was found in each gallery, one. of 


them gilt. 


At Averſa, 20,000 pieces of 
old coin, each of the value. of 
fix carlins, (half a crown) have 


been dug up. All of them are 


Saracenical. They were claim- 
ed by the fiſcal, on behalf of the 
king. 1 85 
5 At Brundifi, a hundred rotoli 
(a weight of about 33 ounces 
Engliſh) of Roman ſilver denarii, 


were lately diſcovered. Theſe de- 
timus Severus, 


narii began with 
and come down to Philip, the ſon, 
The king had 75 of the rotoli. 


At Peſto, many ſmall curious 
_ Etruſcan vaſes have been dug up. 


Mr. Bruce, a Scotch gentleman, 
cauſed the three baſiliche remain- 
ing there to be deſigned; and fig- 
nor Riceiardelli, who was not long 
ago in England and Ireland, de- 
ſigned and painted as much of that 


city, its walls, towers, and other 


buildings, as could be 
in one picture. | | 
19th: inſtant, near half 
the city of Belgrade was reduced 
to aſhes by fir. 

The king of Denmark has lately 
iſued an ordinance, by which the 


| repreſented 


rſt and ſecond lieutenants, bath in 


the foot and horſe ſervice, are pro- 
hibited from marrying, unleſs they 
can make it appear that they have 
150 crowns per annum of their 
own private fortune, excluſive of 


their pay. | 
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hich were painted are preſerved: den having lately applied to the 
None of 42 wr Sayer 5 


Crux. 


companies it. 


Tus order of peaſants in Swe- 


4 - 7 


t 


eneral diet of that kingdom, for 

ave to poſſeſs land, and to ren- 
der it hereditary to their families, 
a privilege hitherto reſtricted to 
the noblefſe ; their demand was 


rejected, a few days after, by the 
chamber of nobles, after. very 
great debates. | | 


The inhabitants of Mexico and 
other parts of Spaniſh America, 
begin to uſe elephants, ſeveral of 
theſe animals having been landed 
laſt year from Africa at La Vera 


.* His majeſty has been pleaſed to 
order that North America be divid- 


ed into two diſtricts, viz. North- 
ern and Southern, by the river 


Potomack, and a due Weſt line 
drawn from the head of the main 
branch of that river, as far as his 

majeſty's dominions extend; and 
that a ſurveyor- general be appoint- 
ed in e to . . | 
veys both of the ſea coafts, and 


the inland country, in order to 


facilitate the navigation, and pro- 
mote the ſpeedy ſettlement, of the 
new acquiſitions. 


The commiſſioners appointed to 


ſettle the new ceded iſlands in the 


Welt Indies, are firft to divide each 
iſland into pariſhes and diſtricts. 
In every pariſh they are to trace 
out a town, its ſtreets, market- 
place, and other public places, 
and then to parcel out the ground 
into proper allotments to build on, 
with a ſmall field annexed to each, 
Where the land 1s cleared, the 
purchaſers, beſides the purchaſe. 
money, are to pay a quit-rent of 


one penny per foot in front of 


each town lot, and fix-pence for 
every acre of the field that ac- 
If the land be un- 
cleared, it is to be granted by the 

' governor, 


7 
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ernor, upon ſecurity given to 
build on it, incloſe and fence it, in 


a reaſonable time, and to pay the 


ſame quit- rent. | 


_ Certain diſtricts of wood-land 
are to be reſerved: to the crown, 
as: woods, by the damps continually 
exhaling from them, and by the 
clouds they attract, are well 
known to furniſh a perpetual ſup- 


ply of moiſture, and prevent thoſe 


_ droughts, which frequently hap- 


pen in other parts of that climate, 


where ſuch precautions have been 


neglected. 


All the neutrals, fo called, 
who remained at Halifax in Nova 


Scotia, to the amount of between 


five and fix hundred ſouls, ex- 


cept four or five families, who 


took the oath of allegiance, were 
lately embarked for Cape Fran- 


gois. They had in that province 
the ſame allowance of proviſions 


with the ſoldiers, in hopes of their 
becoming ſubjects of great Bri- 


tain. As they uſed to ſupply the 


town with firing, their abſence 1s 
ſeverely felt by the inhabitants. 


to the breeding of 
which they 


_ragement, the 
miſed 500 dollars premium to the 
firſt who ſhall produce 10 lb. weight 
af raw ſilk, the product of Ca- 


Some of thoſe people, lately ſet- 
tled in the Weſtern parts of the 
province of South Carolina, have 
already begun to apply themſelves 


| had made ſome pro- 
greſs. For their greater encou- 
ernor has pro- 


The following public notice, 
ſtuck up on ſeveral conſpicuous 
places in the little town of New 
9 in the province of Con- 


necticut, and likewiſe publiſhed 


in a news paper there, beſides 
being curious in itſelf, and fur- 


ilk-worms, in 


Nan 
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niſhing an uſeful leſſon, is a proof, 
that our brethren of North Ame- 
rica have ſuch juſt notions of po- 
hice, in ſome reſpects at leaſt, as 
might do honour to the mother 
country. | 12 
„We the ſubſcribers, ſeleR 
men of New London, the current 
year have diligently inſpected in- 
to the affairs and buſineſs of N, 
N. of the ſaid new London, and 


find that through idleneſs, miſ- 


management, and bad huſbandry, 
he 15 likely to be reduced to want, 


and his family to be chargeable to 


the ſaid town, if ſpeedy care be 
not taken to prevent it; where- 
upon. ſaid ſelect men, | 
with the conſent of the civil au- 
thority in ſaid town, and pur- 
ſuant to a law of this colony, do 


ö N. theſe preſents put and place 


N. an overſeer to ſaid N. N. 
to order, direct, and adviſe him 
in the management of his affairs 
and buſineſs, for and until ſuch 
time as ſaid N. N. by diligence 
and ſtead 5 
and prudent management of his 


affairs, ſhall obtain a releaſe here- 


from, by the ſele& men then be- 
ing. Hereby forbidding all and 
every _ on tranſacting any at- 
fairs re ang to traffick with him, 
without the liberty and conſent of 
ſaig oyerſeer, as ſuch proceeding 
wall not be valid in law. 


J ER, C—p—x.. 


Select men Nat. D—G=s. 


| | Joun H—n—0, 
New London, June 14. 1764. 


Mary, the wife of Thomas 


Pointon, a labouring man at Kyre- 
wood about half a mile from Len- 
bury, Worceſterſhire, was *lately 
delivered cf a ſtill- born female in- 
fant, which had one head and two 


faces, 


by and 


application to buſineſs, 


w #4 
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facts, viz. four eyes, two noſes, 
two mouths, twe tongues, four 
teeth in the upper- jaw of each 
mouth, and two chins, two 
hack-bones, and two breaſt-bones ;_ 
the ears, arms, and the lower 
parts, from the hips, were na- 
tural. _ | 2 

Died lately, Mr. Eleazer Ma- 
naſſes Mordecai, a Portu ueſe 
Jew, who lived upwards of 22 


| ro in one apartment near Clap- 


1am-common, without ever ſi?r- 
ring out of it, or opening his lips 
to any body but his landlady, who 
brought him every thing he want- 


| ed, and to whom he has left a 


conſiderable fortune in ready mo- 


ney. | I 
At Middleton Cheney, Mary 

Benbowe, aged 103. 
Near Aſton in Cumberland, 


Anne Wilſon, aged 110. 


At Fiſhkill, near New-York, 
Mr. Edglebert Hoff, a native of 


Norway, aged 128. He remem- 
bered that he was a boy driving a 


team, when the news arrived in 
his country of the beheading of 


king Charles the firſt.  - 
i I. 
i. A fmart ſhock of an earth- 


quake was felt in Somerſet 
iſh, Bermudas; and did conſi- 
erable damage. 
Wheat having riſen at Bear-key 
market to 488. per quarter, the 
bounty ceaſed on the exportation 
of that commodity. n 
A terrible aceident happened 


at Walker colliery, three miles 
below Newcaſtle, where ſome pit- 


men, not aware of their danger, 
cr, perhaps, through adele cfs 
PF -: b EY * | ” 


Or unſkilfulneſs, ſet fire to the damp . 
or foul air in the workings, which 
lie about one hundred fathoms 
deep below the ſurface of the 
ground, The inflammable va- 

ur fired in an inſtant; - and was 


inſtantaneouſſy followed by a 
dreadful exploſion, which 2 % 
f the 


duced a report at the mouth o 
coal-pit as loud as thunder. The -. 
poor workmen below were ſcorched 

and burnt to a frightful degree; 
though none of them killed. As 
ſoon as it could poſſibly be done, 
they were drawn up and ſent to 

the infirmary. — On the day fol- 
lowing many others went to exa- 
mine the ſtate of the colliery, ſe- 
veral of whom were of the upper 
ſort of ſeryants, called overmen, 
reputed to be very expert and 
knowing in their buſineſs ; but, 
through ſome miſtake, or through 
accident, the fulminating ſteam 
took fire a ſecond time, more 
dreadfully, and with greater ve.- 
hemence, than before. It is ſaid 
that eight men and 17 horſes loſt 
their lives by this ſecond explo- 
fion ; ſeven 4 


Being Maundy Thurſd 3 
the king's bounty was dle Lek. 


tributed at Whitehall to 27 poor 


men and women, being the num 
ber of his majeſty's age. One of 
thoſe wha received it was a woman 


aged 106. 


Twenty ſoldiers on board. Ick. 
the Speaker Indiaman having © * 
ſeized the waterman's boat, were 
intercepted by boats from the men 
of war at Spithead, 'who carried 
them back, where, being all put 
in irons, the reſt of the ſoldiers, in 
order to releaſe their companions 
and themſelves, formed a conſpi- 


ad bodies have been 
found, which were burnt in a moſt 
ſhocking manner. ELL 


racy to ſeize the arm-cheſt, kill 
all the crew that oppoſed them, 


cut the cables, run the ſhip on 


ſhore, and ' make their eſcape ; 
but being overheard, the 11 


| Sue pre and laſhed, | 


amongſt the Eaſt-India company's 
ſoldiers, on board their outward- 


bound ſhips, ſince the beginning 
On theſe occaſions 


of this year. 
much blood has been ſpilt, and 
ſome lives bk. 
he rip 
sch. mayor, 
riffs, wit their ladies, went to St. 
Bride's church, and, after divine 
| ſervice, received the following 


Report of the ſtate of the city hof. 
TH Arnd for ied | 


a 0 5 24 
2.4 


8. bene 8. 


Cured and diſcharged from this' 
3590 


| Hoſpital — — 
Out- Patients relieved with 
advice and medicines 3730 


Truſſes iven by the =t-#om to 21 
Buried this year —— 325 
. Remaining under cure 405 
: Quz-petients | A angel 229 


— 


= al, zackiding om-patients 8300 


2 BK Tromas's Hover as, 
Cured and diſcharged from this 
hoſpital, — — 6296 
Buried this year — 292 
Remaining under cure — 467 
GRE n — 3 


Io ll, including out-patients 7246 ins | 


| unis Hosrir at. | 
Children put forth apprentices, 


* diſcharged out of this hot 
3 


Buried the laſt year — 
inglead- 
ers were ſeized, put in irons, 
and ' afterwards carried to the 
This is 
hird mutiny that has happened | 


it den the lord 
aldermen, and ſhe- 


. 1 2 
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- pital laſt year, ten whereof 
were inſtructed in the mathema- 
tics — — 137 


e in che nolpatdt* * [106 


Ae Moser 


Vagrants, &c. E. and di 


— 2 
Main 1 in ſoverat: trades, * 


„„ 


errut Horrit at. 
Admitted into the hoſpital | 203 


_ Cured — — 169 
Buried — - — 52 
nn under cure 230 


At the anniverſary. meeting of 


the governors of- the fmall-pox 
| hoſpital, the collection amounted 


to 8641. 10s, | 
For about nine weeks paſt, 


the iſland of Dominica, one roth 


of the Caribbee iflands ceded by 
France to Great-Britain in the laſt 
treaty of peace, and moſtly inhabit- 
ed by French, has been ſeldom a day 
without feeling many and repeated 
ſhocks, fo riot, 'as even to make 


the people ſailing in the neigh- 
derer Inman when in itbe 
deepeſt water, that their veſleis 
had ſtruck. The maſter of a ſhip, 
who landed there the 6th, and ſail- 
ed from it the 8th, thinks that, in 
that ſmall interval of time, he felt 
no leſs than one hundred and fifty 
ſhocks. On this day, the roth; 
the windward part of the 1fland, 
ſaid to be about one half of it, was 
reported at St. Kitt's to have en- 
tirely ſunk into the ocean; with all 
inhabitants, the number uncer- 
tab but this laſt account ſeems 
to have been greatly exa ted. 
Sifice theſe checks, the inhabitants 


have n 2 | 
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nine of them, who were the prin- 
ci gat and committee-men of ſeveral 
0 


with brimſtone blaſts and a noi- 
ſome vapour, which prevails moſt 


about ſun-riſfing, but goes off with 


the ſea-breeze ; and much ſulphu- 
reous and combuſtible matter has 
been found in different parts of the 
iſland, which, on being mixed up 
with pitch, is found to make an 
excellent coat for ſhips bottoms, 
againſt a kind of worm very pre- 
judicial in the Weſt-Indies. 
+ At a ſtable in Piccadilly 
139% two coach geldings were 
ſold by weight at 15s. a pound, and 
amounted to 5711. 
ith, The right hon. the lord 
tn. chancellor, his grace the 
duke of Bedford, and the earl of 
Marchmont, by virtue of a com- 
miſſion from his majeſty, gave the 
royal aſſent to the following bills. 
The bill to encourage the culti- 
vation and growth of. 
Great-Britain. 


The bill for the more effectually 


preſerving of fiſh in ponds, and 
coneys in warrens. 8 
And alſo to 7 other pub- 
lic and private bills. 
: ath The ſeſſions ended at the 

Old Bailey, when but one 
received ſentence of death, viz, for 
ſtealing 1400 dollars, the property 
of the f | heir 
dwelling-houſe in Leadenhall-ftr. 
Five to Ve tranſported for fourtcen 
years; forty-four for ſeven years; 
three to be whipped ; and one was 
branded, Twenty were diſcharged 
by proclamation-in default of pro- 


ſecution. 


At this ſeſſions ten journeymen 


taylors were tried, on an indict- 
ment for conſpiring together to 
raiſe the wages, and leſſen the 
hours of work, ſettled by an order 
of ſeſſions, purſuant to an act of 
parliament for that purpoſe, when 


' madder in 


aſt-India company, in their 
_ tween eight and nine in the 


[79 


the aſſociations, which raiſed & 
fund to ſupport each other in ſuch 
unlawful meetings, and who. had 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves by the 
name of Flints, were found guilty, 
and received ſentence according to 


their ſeveral demerits, viz. two to 


be impriſoned one year in New- 


. gate, five for the ſpace of fix 


months, and two for three months; 
and were, befides, fined one ſhil- 
ling each, and ordered to find ſe- 
curity for their behaviour. © + 

A French quack, named Charles 
Le Roy, was convicted of an at- 
tempt to commit a rape on the 
daughter of a foreign nobleman, 
but ſeven years old, and giving 


her the foul diſeaſe. Another vil- 


lain, for aſſaulting his own dangh- 


ter, a child of nine years, with an 


intent of raviſming her, and was 
ſentenced to 12 months impriſon- 
ment, to ſtand twice on 7 7 pil- 
lory, and to find ſecurities for his 
good behaviour. 1 
Between five and ſix in the _ 
morning, three ſhocks of an 
earthquake were felt at Genoa; 
the firſt of which was attended 
with ſome violence. 
This day twelvemonth, be- 23d. 
evening, a luminous arch, extend- 
ing itfelf from the N. W. to the 
oppoſite part of the heavens, ſome - 
what reſembling an ins, but of a. 


* 


bright white colour, was obſerved 


at Oxford, by the rev. Mr. Swin- 
ton and others. It ſeemed to be 
almoſt perfectly ſemicircular, and 

conſequently in a manner to biſect 
the hemiſphere when completely 
formed. The meteor was not e. 
actly ere, but aſcended oblique- 
ly, declining a little to the yank. 


>» 


7 


of the zenith, and was in breadth 
about two degrees. It went off 
between nine and te. 
ab. His majeſty went to tlie 
A houſe of Peers, and gave 
the royal afſent to oh 
The bill to confirth all leaſes 
already made by archbiſhops and 
biſhops, and other eccleſiaſtical 
perſons, of tythes and other incor- 
poreal hereditaments, for one, two; 
or three, life or lives, or 21 years; 
and to enable them to grant ſuch 
leaſes, and to bring actions of debt 
for recovery of rents reſerved, 
and in arrear on leaſes for life or 
lives. 8 1 8 
The bill for enlarging the time 
limited for executing and perform- 
Ing ſeveral proviſions, powers, and 
directions, in certain acts of this 
ſeſſion of parliament. 
His majeſty was then pleaſed to 
make a moſt gracious ſpeech, to 
acquaint his parliament, that, thro? 
the paternal affection, which he 
bore to his children and to all his 
people, his late indiſpoſition, the 
not attended with danger, had de- 
termined him to propoſe to their 
conſideration, ſuch meaſures as he 


thought might tend to preſerve 


the conſtitution n 
undiſturbed, and the dignity and 
luftre of its crown unimpaired, if 


it ſhould pleaſe God to put a period 


to his life, whilſt his ſucceſſor 


was of tender years. [See the 
* at length amongſt our State 
apers. HAR mrs d | 


David Garrick, eſq; patentee of 
Drury-lane theatre, and his lady, 
_ arrived in town from a tour thro” 

Frave mad Treaty, © 
| 26th ; The late conteſted elec- 

tion for high ſteward of the 
univerſity of Cambridpe, was de- 


termined in favour of the earl of 
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Hardwicke, and a mahdamus wad 


granted accordingly. 

The cheſt of money, containing 
20;060 moidores, which was on 
board the Hanover packet, that 
was loſt the 2d of Dec. 1763, has 
been lately found, and ſafely land- 
ed at Falttiouth: _ | 

LENT CEIRCUTT. 
At Berks afſizes; one was eapi- 
tally Convicted,” 

At. Bucks afſizcs; one capitally 


convicted. | 


At Cambridge afſizes; came on 
before a ſpecial jury of gentlemen, 
a remarkable cauſe, wherein Mr. 
Mart, an eminent filverſmith of 
that place, and Anne his wife, were 


_ plaintiffs, and the late vice-chan- 
cellor and ' cm of the univer- 


ſity, defendants. The caſe was 
this: — In November 1 763, Mrs. 
Mart, then a ſingle woman, went 
into a public-houſe in the neigh- 
bourhood, about ſeven in the even- 
ng, for half a pint of ale; and; 
whilſt the miſtreſs of the houſe was 
gone to draw it, the pröctor came 
in, ſeized her, and torcibly took 
her to Br dewell, Where ſhe was 


ut with a common proſtitute, and 


kept in priſon near half an hour, 
The action was brought for falſe 
impriſonment; and after a hear- 
ing of more than fix hours, in 
which the privileges of the uni- 
veritty were not found a ſufficient 


juſtification for the defendants, 


the jury, brought in their verdict 


for the plaintiffs of z0l. and colts, 
to the great joy of che towns- 


pe le, who confider it as no 
ma 


+ 


3 


verſi 


Swift, 


ae tt ah e 8 4 le e inns IH ren ©. 4 a mi e eee od DIIS-+ ” wm ea . 


victory gained over tlie uni- 
Ar Coventry aſſizes, Richard 


„ 


Mw ws reren a Scand 


r 


Wo: 5.0 CG, rye. 


Wo. LE 


N 6 


. 


„ 


| 


immediate! 


Four the Fs e N N 


ein 6 nant Falun Wan- tried 


for returning from r 
when the priſoner, pleading po- 
verty, prayed the honourable ju 

to order him a cauabiolice was 
done; and, in the 
courle of the trial, 'Ewiſt's counſel 
found an error in the record, and, 
notwithſtanding the oppoſition 
made by Mr. ſerjeant Hewitt and 
another able counſel, tlie judge 
declared the error à fatal one, and 
directed the jury to acquit the 
priſoner which being done, Swift 
was ordered to be diſcharged : 
but the attorney for the crown” 
making an affidavit that he ſtood 
indicted as acceſſary to a, felony 
in Middleſex, he was detained, 


ordered by the court to be re- 


moved to Newhtate'; and being 
brought to the Old Bailey 
ordered back to Newgate, on his 
former ſentence ne cranſyorta 
tion. STR 

At Cornwall allies, none were 

ty convicted.” 

At Devizes aflizes none / yers 
capitaily convicted, | - - 

At Devon affizes five were ca. 
pitally convicted. At this aſſizes 


an action was brought by a baker 


againft an exciſeman, fbr an aſ- 
ſault in ſearch of ſmuggled gbods, 
of which the; jur brought 1 e ex- 
ciſeman in guiſty, and the da- 
a 5 were referred to n eourt 
ng g's Bench. 2 23 30 
At — allheos,” on Was 
2 convicted for murder. 


allizes, 
K „one was ran 


At Ae adde, tg uus 
oy CRP. one of we v 


"Ar Glouceſter aſſes, nine wee | Rn” 


Vor. * 


„ Was” 


= convicted, Wk our e. 


| = 12 n 


ts 
nr kre of whom 
At Hereford ae, ts ware 


convicted. - 70 1993 
| 4 ertford aſfires; none were | 
_—_— 1 Lang 
At don afized;" two wad: | 


capitally — Qed for horſo-teal= 
ing, and one for the highway. 
At Kent aſſzes, two Were capi: 


| rally convicted. 


At Lancaſter Adligen fr wees: 
convicted; one for mur- 
der, and a boy of renek e 
burglary 
At Wen Ai "YR wers 
. — 4 convicted 5 but both re- 
At Norfoll alias föur wars ths: 
pitally conviged; but repfieved. 
At Northampton . afſhizes; one 
was We cl wiaed ; but re- 


roo Oxford ee; uv ene WE: | 


pjitally convicted; but three of 


them reprieved. „ 

At 2 ſeven were 3 
. es | A 
ewſbury aſſi 


ved; © £5: 
„ aſfines, ' bes ger 
1 | 


= — At Telcheger o . | 

Iich of May. * 4 4:3 < E 

| ArSouthamptore andes, one v 2 
Arn n N ; 


mers: 


* 


At GeaKbed: a 420, 


* 


"ArSadolis adler, we wes a6" | 
nr 1 . 
4 


% 


4 0 ö 7 * 
4 5 1 

: 1 
. ; 


Sam. Berry 


2 


— 


At Surrey 
pitally convicted; one for the mur- 


der of his wife, "who, ſome time 
| after, on ſome - circumſtances ap- 


in his favour; was 2 
oned ; and three of the other cri- 
— were RS Two in- 


dictments were eferred 2 nſt 
an actual rape 


on his . 8 1 and 
another for an aſſault, with an in- 


tent to commit a rape. — old 


woman, who is 91 years of 


would have Gros to the firſt ; 12 


the grand jury, thinking at that 
time of life the ous not know 
What was * be proved to 
cont th 2 dimiſ- 


1 found the 


other, on 2 he was tried and 


2 


= 8 

t 

3 years. The old woman was ſo 
weak, that ſhe was held up 


warp ty, and ſentenced to 
a fifie <P; 38. 4d. three months 
and 40l. ſecurit 


behaviour. for ve. 


2 
two ſons, one aged 65, 
other 58: it was to the — 2 


bo f the former that Berry, who Was 


43 years old, was married. 8 
At the ſame aſſizes a 5 


able action was tried between a 


| reputable tradeſman of London. 


1. treatment under an arreſt, 
| carrying the plaintiff to the deſen- 


da noted bailiff to the 
df Surrey, defendant. 


| 's -awn:houſe, Kc. contrary to 
h. 1 32 George II. when, 
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aſſtrcs, ſever were ca- Wallin 


at Birmingham, fo nic 
by 2s hardly to be difiingui 


trial, the jury b than in the true ones. 
1 ins van for the plaintif, of neas are of his preſent majeſty, 
, pred: weble caſts,” to r 


1 _ Likewiſe : 2 a cauſe before a ſpe- 


in Berks. was plains 
tiff, and the collector of the toll 
at the towing- at Ham, de- 
fendant, for taking 28. for the paſ. 
ſage of eight horſes over the path, 
in order to try the right of ſuch 
toll, when a verdict was given 
for the plaintiff. This is the 
ſecond toll Mr. 1 bas de- 
feated. 

At Suſſex aflizes, two were cs. 
pically convicted for highway rob- 

and one for burglary ; one 
of whom was reprieved. _ 

At Warwick aſſizes, three dri. 
oons were convicted for an 
and were executed as uſual. 

At Welch Pool aſſizes, a a your 
man was itally convicted for 
the mater of his ſweetheart, and 
the next day executed. * is 28 

ſince an execution happen- 

Lo pres before, and that «ns Mt 
murder. 

At Wincheſter 9 Bs were 

pitally convicted; but reprieved. 

At Worceſter aſſtres, five were 

capitally convicted; but reprieved. 

At York aſfizes, eight were c- 
4 1 0 * hon 


Send oof n 1 
coin have been lately Lal Ei 
6niſhed 


of them 368. pieces. Thoſe: are 
of a pale colour, and the dan 
1750 :: the, tap. of the 8 is larger 
The gu- 


CA 


extremely well ſtruck in filver, _ 
2 and ſo neatly wo . 
leat gat that no eye can diſcern 
y difference. Te ob any, 
be mate 


244 3 


then the leaf 
thin, will rub off, and leave the 


| the forth 


S. 7 2 ﬆ* & P  rp-6e. _ 


r gp” ths: YEAR: 


ty the ound, whith i is very dull? 
a ſmall crack has been ies 


in each of them, and to this their 
of the hoſtile Indians. 
However, the fraud may be eaſily 
lebrated for his 


not ringing well is attributed. 
diſcovered by rubbing the edge 

ſmartly upon any thing hard; for 
gold, which 1s very 


filver viſible to the naked eye. 


The ſubjects for the prizes given 
annually to the ſenior. and middle 


bachelors of Cambrid 


„ by the 
hon. Edward Finch 


univerſity, are: 

For the ſenior bachelors 
Utrum Civitats f ernitioſſor fit * 
curi an Zenonis Phils/ophia ? 

For the middle bachelors, 


Quomod, intelligentlum eft Tatum * 
lad, Recke fit quodcungque evenit ? 


The lowing anecdote” is re- 
lated of the reverend Mr. Sterne 
A French 


when he was at Paris. 
3 aſking him, if he had 
nd in France no ori 


tram Shandy: No,“ replied he, 
« the French reſemble old pieces 
of coin, whoſe impreſion is 


4 worn out by rubbing.” + 
the foundation for 


In clearing 
pierof Black-friars bridge, 
ſo _ human ſkulls have been 

up, as to give juſt reaſon 


| to believe, that that ſpot was an 


iſland in the Thames with a place 
of worſhip on it. The river, 
at leaſt, was of old a great deal 
wider than now, and Weſtminfter- 
ing bbey, when began, was upon an 


e eight couple of blood- 
Wen were * ſhipt * Bri- 


ation, and 

Thomas Townſhend, eſqrs. repre- a 

ſentatives in parliament for that pou 
s ft — a quartern loaf, and drank 

two quarts of 

- two' hours allowed his to finiſh 


Whole in leſs 


e a Makes 


inal cha- 
racters that he could make uſe of 
in his life and opinions of Triſ- 


of their teeth, ſaved ſix —— I 


in Bull an 


1768. [83" 
ftol For North America, where, it 
is thought, they will be very ſer⸗ N 
viceable in diſcovering the N 5 


A lifeguardman of Poland, ce. 
t — +: 4 

neſs, was lately preſented to the 

court of — . in the pre- 
ſence of it devoured near twenty | 
pounds of beef, and half a calf ; "i 
roaſted, beſides other things. "1 
A lad of fifteen. years old, ap 1 

prentice to a carman in White- 
— eat, at a public-houſe, for 
of two guineas, ſeven = 
—＋ deb e, all ſolid 

He had 

this his ſup 


„ but devoured: the 
chan an * 
half. 


haters FOES Gordngen gen, of. the 
6th inſtant, / poi 5 that 
Dr. Klarich, to the uni- 
ally eured x 
upwards: of 54 perſons | of the, 
tooth-ach by the application af a2 "2 
load- ſtone. ¶ For an aathentic/ae- =} 
count of the ſame experiment be- 
ing ſucceſsfully tried in England. 
ſee the laſt article of our atural = 
Hiſtory, ' 52 = 

We are cold from Hemburghs | 
that a woman at Altena, after 
loſing nine children in the'cut 


rubbing their gums with virgin.ho- _ 
ney on the firſt ſenſation of pcs 
either with her finger, or a 

linen / cloth, and repeari 


—— whenever! the 13 he — 8 


nd uneaſy. The kae | 
other children. Pk S all 
A few ago Mrs. Mies, 


7 ET. 


between 80 and 70, after being 


laid out as dead two or three days, 
ſhewed ſome ſymptoms of life, and 
perfectly recovered. | This 


| is ſince 


is one inſtance, among many, of 
dan 


the great 
people in 
and laying them out; 
is ſtill more ſhocking 


there is of kilfing 


to think of, 


burying them alive, by com- 
mitting them too haſtily to their 


coffins, Putrefaction is the on- 


1008" fign ol death. in _ 
— king on the affair of that unſortu · 
of 


There is now in the? 
Braunſton, in the — Rut- 


land, an ewe, which has had ſeven 


lambs, all alive, within leſs than 
a4:year 3 z and, whenifat, does not 
| weigh above, founcen: pounds 1 


4 


There hit deen lately ſhewn, at 
the fair of St. Germain's in France, 
an-extraordinary Indian bird called: 
He has no tongue, 
it not covered with feathers, but: 
with briſtles like ahog and has 
on Ruch ſide of his breaſt” ſharp 
quills, which ſerve for his defence. 
His legs are very large; but pro- 
portidnable to the ſine af its body; 
aud he. runs as: faſt as à hore. 
His forehead is armed with 
bern; and when be moves; his 
in ſhews of mn all 


very bright. 
l gentleman of South e 
lina, of great nonour — 


Sen bage Plant, at a n 


over a ciftumference of 30 
— ten feet over every 
way; had toc three winters, and 
ſatded anavially, For an account 
. _ — kinds of this 


— 
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earneſt, by ſtripping 
| what 3000 to one of her ſons, without 


be 
an ahſolute certainty of the facts. 


betsseben Ms de Bellay, author 


n players at Paris to come to their 
ancient city to repreſent it, du- 


uſefol> p 


—.— a —— os Lo : 
ivres ta the widow Calas, 6000 to 
each of her two daughters, and 


depriving them of the expectative 
on their firſt judges. On the other 
hand, the — of Tholouſe 
has appointed commiſſioners. to- 
draw up a remonſtrance to the 


nate family, and have ſorbid the 
arret in their favour to be ſtuck 
up. The heads of this remon- 
ſtrance are, 1. That no evocations 
granted for the future without 


2. That where they are found ne- 
ceſſary, they be made only from 
one parliament ta another. 3. That 
no regard be paid to the judgment 
of the court des Requetes: de I Hotel. 
And. That the actual proceſſion 
ol the 17th of: Marth meg not be 
aboliſned. 8 

The ſame monarch: has not only 


oß a celebrated tragedy, called The 
Siege of Calais, the gold medal 
for ſome years intended for the 
perſon who-/ ſhould write the beſt 
on that ſubject, hut has 

Ted him 4 gratuity; of 1000 
arowns,. and: ited: him to de- 
dicate his piece to him. os. 
hearing that the magiftrstes of 
Calais had invited the French 


ring their receſs in the hdly-week, 
— that —＋ oy * that 

ce generouſly _ to defray 
their — which they as 50 
uerouſiy declined * 1 


» 


R * 


The empero 
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moſt ckfiſtian majeſty interpoſed; 
and ordered the whole expence of 
the journey and repreſentation to 
be defrayed out of the royal 


coffer. 1 1 1 
ide king of Praga bas larly 


fifteen young noblemen are to be 
educated, according to his ma- 


jeſty's own plan. The tutors and 
profeſſors are all French, of whom 


the celebrated M. Touſſaint, au- 
thor of the treatiſe entitled Les 


Meurs, teaches philoſophy.” _ 
| r of Morocco, pro- 


poſing. to break with the Danes, 
has been ſo uncommonly kind as 
that na- 
tion three months notice to retire 
with their effects. But perhaps 
this was done, in order to leave 
room for an accommodation, which 


might produce more than the 


ſeizing of their perſons, and the 
confiſcation of their effects. At 


leaſt, matters were again made up 


by the gth of Maren. 

The following is the reſult of 
the council of war eſtabliſhed in 
Spain, to enquire into the con- 


duct of the officers employed in 


the defence of the vannah, 
and of the iſland of Cuba. The 
marquis de Real Tranſporte, com- 
mander in chief of the fleet there, 
and member of the council of war; 
the Count de Superunda, lieute- 
nant general, and preſident of the 
council ef war; and Don Diego 
Tabares, a member of the faid 
council; deprived of all their mi- 


-litary employments, and baniſhed 


forty leagues from court for ten 
years, and their effects to be em- 
ployed in making ſatisfaction for 
the damage occaſioned by the loſs 


of the above-mentioned place, 


ſubjetts. The chief engineer de- 


prived of his mili | 
3 


Ting that time, forty leagues from 
court; the. ſecretary of the coun» 
cil of war declared to be unſit for 


that employment for the future, 
on account of his want of exacti- 


tude in minuting the ſeveral. pro- 

ccedings of the {aid council. 
Some time ago a man at Carnor, 

s from Carlſtadt 
in Tranſylvania, who had been a 
few months married to a young 
woman of eighteen, of whom he 


about two lea 


was exceeding jealous, having ta- 
ken ſome exceptions to her con- 


duct, locked himſelf up one even- 


ing with her and her mother; he 
then ſtri his wife, and hav- 


ing faſtened her to the wall with 
„ ke cut off her ears, 
Noſe, and two breafts, and drove a 
ſtake into her belly. He then cut 


wooden 


open her ſide with a knife, and not 


finding her heart, which he want⸗ 
her other ſide, from 


ed, opened 
which he took it out. He then 


looſened the poor wretch, laid 
hex on the ground, towhich he faſ- 
| gs, and af. 
terwards laid himſelf down by the 


.tened her with three 
dead body; and, as if the being ſu- 
tiated with 1 
ſame eſſects with drunkenneſs, he 
fell into fo 


doors, and eſcaped into the neigh- 


bourhood, where ſhe gave an ac- 
count of the ſhocking ſcene fit 
had been witneſs co. Upon this 

proper © perſons were . diſpatched, 


who ſeized him white ftill aflesp, 
The puniſhment inflicted on him 
was, according to the manner 6f 


\(6]3 che 


produced the 


found a fleep, that. _ © 
his 2 expectectc 
the ſame fate, eaſily opened te 


, a 


the ancient Scythians, propor- 
tioned to ſo unheard of * 
The wretch was conducted on foot 
to the gallows, where he was ſtript; 
after which his noſe, ears, and the 
fleſh of his breaſt were torn off 
with hot pincers. He was to have 
had his eyes plucked out, but this 
was omitted, becauſe from a ſchiſ- 
matic he became a Catholic. He 
was then faſtened to the tail of his 
on horſe, and dragged three times 
round the gallows; after which 
his two hands were cut off, one 
after another, by ſlow and delibe- 
rate ſtrokes. His head was then 
cleaved, and his breaſt being open- 
ed, his heart taken out, and cut 
into ſeveral pieces. At laſt his 
limbs were nailed to the gallows, 
ſo low, that the dogs and wild 
animals might reach them; and 
they were in fact devoured before 
night. 
vere torments with incredible firm- 
neſs and reſolution. On the ſame 
day a neighbour of this inhuman 


wretch was taken up for cutting off 


his wife's breaſt, from a Jikg. prin- 
cle of jeatouly. 

The following inſtance of gra- 
titude deſerves to be remembered. 
Nicholſon Woolley, eſq; of Blench- 

- Ington in Cumberland, who died 
lately, left the beft part of his 
eſtate to his footman, who ſaved 
his life about two years ago. 
Mr. Richard Jordan of York, 


merchant, lately paved, for a con- 


fiderable wager, 100 ſquare yards 
with common ſtones, in leſs than 
nine hours. 28 
Died lately, The reigning 
prince of Anhalt Bernburgh, duke 
of Saxony, aged 64. * 

The learned and pious Dr. 
Young, author of the Night 


This wretch bore thoſe ſe- 


ting out barrows to 


living children. 


R : 
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Thoughts, &c. [For ſome at- 
count of his life, ſee our Charac- 
ters for this year. re. 

At Saliſbury, in an advanced 
age, Mrs. Barbara Wyndham, 2 
maiden lady of a conſiderable for. 
tune, the bulk of which, we hear, 
ſhe has left for the endowment of 
a charity, to be called Wyndham. 
College, for the ſupport of ten 
poor men, natives of the city, 
and fourteen poor women, whoſe 
huſbands are either dead, or other- 
wiſe ſo abandoned” as not to allow 
them a ſufficient maintenance, 

At Barbadoes, Chriſtopher Ir 
win, eſq; inventor of the marine 
chair, a moſt ingenious and uſeful 
contrivance for obſerving the hea- 
venly bodies, in the moſt turbu- 
lent ſeas, with as much Readineſs 
as they can be aſhore. This gen- 
tleman was ſtill more remarkable 
for the mildneſs and uniformity of 
his temper, as he was never known 
to be once out ef humour in all 
his life ima gs; 
David Mallet, eſq; a gentleman 


well known in the literary world. 


Mr. Hitchcock, a wealthy far- 
mer at Weſton- ſtony, Bedfordſhire, 
who, being prepoſſeſſed on his 
death-bed that he ſhould come to 
life again, gave orders, that his 
body ſhould be put into a coffin, 
{hightly nailed, and placed at the 
= of the inſide of his barn; 
which was done accordingly. 

In Hog-lane, St. Giles's, one 
Duncan, who within a few years 
had amaſſed. above 1200 l. by let- 
poor people at 


Axpence per week. 
At Harlſtop in Norfolk, Mr. 
Colton, who by two wives had 43 


Mrs. Anne Hardfard, aged 92, 
Wen whoſe 


1 


— 
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whole idue amounted to 181 chi 
dren, grand-children, &. _ 
At Pouline-Court, Glamorga n- 


ſhire, the reverend . Mr. w | 


aged 102. 


At Nenthead, near Alſton, in 
Cumberland, Anne Wilſon, aged 


110 years: She came from Derby- 
ſhire, about ſeventy years ago, to 
work in the lead mines there. 


Cooley, aged 116. 

At Kingſton in Jamaica, the ce- 
lebrated Conſtantia Phillips, who, 
though once ſo engaging, had not 


a ſingle friend of either ſex to at- 
the collection amounted to 1911. 
10s. 6d. which with 2531. 18s, 


tend her to the * 


8 ah — HE” ee D : 1 


MAY. 


i 125 At the anniverſary. meet- 
ing of the governors of the 
Magdalen charity, the collection 
amounted to upwards of 8ool. 
Some time before, the queen was 
pleaſed to declare herſelf the pa- 
troneſs of this inſtitution, permit 
the vice-preſident, &c. to wait on 
her with a book of rules, &c. when 


they had all the honour to kiſs her 
majeſty's hand, and has ſince pre- 
ſented them with a donation of one 


hundred pounds. , 


Id. The Thunderer man af : 


war's long-boat, with ſeven- 
700 men ox ard, unhappily foun- 
rtimouth harbour, 
1 0 ſixteen out of the 
whole — were with difficulty 
ſaved. | 

A globe of fre, of. very large 
diameter, was ſeen at Rome, one 
evening the beginning of this 


month, the light of which, at ten 


Q clock, it is aid, was nearly equal 


chancellor, as ſpeake-, the 


(o 


to that of the ſun, and greatly ſur- 


prized the inhabitants ; but it ſoon 


diſappeared. 

The queſtion, whether the , c * 
act of parliament for ſecuring 
the property of my &c. to 
the inventors and deſigners of, 
them, extended to portraits, was. 


argued in the court of Common 
Pleas; when, after a full hearing, 
In the county of Dublin, Jolie 


the judges being unanimouſly of 


opinion, that portraits were enti- 


tled to the benefit of the ſaid act, 
gave judgment accordingly. 

At the anniverſary meeting of 
the ſons of the clergy at St. Paul's, 


10d.. collected at the rehearſal, and 


| 6361. 185. 6d. at the feaſt, amounts: 
to 10821. 75. 10d. 


The right hon. the lord g * 
earls of Sandwich and Gower, by 
virtue of a commiſſion from the 
king, his majeſty being indiſpoſed, 
pave the royal aſſent to the fol- 
owing bills. 
The bill to veſt the ine of Man | 
in the crown. 5 
The bill to improve the har- 
bour of Ramſgate, and the haven 
of Sandwich. 
The bill for regulating the poſt- 
age of letters, &c. $ 
The bill for repealing the duties 


on raw ilk, and granting other 


duties in lieu thereof. 
The bill for rendering more ef- 
fectual in America the act for pu- 
niſhing mutiny and deſertion. 
The bill for appointing addi- 
tional commiſhoners of the land- 
tax, 
The bill for providing a public 
reward tor diſcovering the, longi- 


tude. 3 
161 4 The 


The bill br obliging prize 


4 agents to account for 22 
monies. 
The bill for encouraging the 


herri oth 

| The bill for laying additional 
Auties on the importation of filks 
and velvets, &c. and otherwiſe 
encouraging the filk manufacture 


of this kingdom, and prevent- 


Ing combinations amongſt hour. 
neymen. 

The bill for granting du- 
- — on the exportation of coals, 


The bill for ſupplying the ex- 
port trade to Africa with coarſe 
? 8 &c. 

The bill for encouraging the 
| Importation of bugles. 


he bill for granting annbities 


and a lottery out of the linking 
; fund, 
_ » The bill for augmenting the 
Income of maſters in chancery, 
&C. 
Tie bill for repealing the laws 
relating to the width and length 
of woollen cloth, in the county 
of York, and preſerving the credit 
bf the maſters of the aid manu- 
facture, &c. 
And to ſeveral other public and 
private bills. 


Izth. the cauſe between the Rev. 


Mr. Entick, and Mr. Carrington 


and other meſſengers, on the 
point whether a ſecretary of ſtate 
Was a juſtice of the peace, with- 
nin the meaning o 
the 25th of the late reign, was 
very learnedly argued in court 
of Common-Pleas, by Mr. Ser- 
Jeant Leigh, on che behalf of the 


geſendants ; and the ſame is to be 


argued again next term by Mr, 


then 


The ſpecial verdi& in 


the act of year 


con ſumed u 
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Serjeant Glynn, on behalf of the 
plaintiff, and ſome of the king 
ſerjeants on the part of 'the defer. 
dants. This caſe has ſome re. 
ſemblance to that of Mr. Beard. 


more and his clerk. 


Mr. Blake, ſuperintendant of 
the land carriage fiſhery, declared 
his intention before the Society of 
Arts, &c. of declining that now 
hopeleſs though moſt laudable 
project, the ſucceſs thereof having 

n fruſtrated by thoſe for whole 
benefit it was undertaken. It was 
moved, that the ſociety 
ſhould return Mr. Blake thanks 
for his care in conducting this 
ſcheme; but after ſome warm op. 


poſition to the paying of that 


compliment to him, on account of 
his not having met with the de- 
fired ſucceſs, Mr. Blake, to pre- 
vent further altercation, declined 
accepting it. 

His majeſty went to the SE 
houſe of peers, and gave 
the royal aſſent to the following 
bins. 

The bill 1 to provide for the ad- 
miniſtration 7 gore government, 


in caſe the crown ſhould deſcend 


to any of the children of his ma- 
Jeſty being under exghteen | years 


4 ße bill to prevent che illicit 
trade now carrying on to and from 
the Iſle of Man. 
The bill to apply the fon grant- 
ed to pay and clothe the mili- 
tia, for the ſervice of the preſent 


"And to ſeveral other public and 


private bills. 


A dreadful fire broke out in 
Narrow-Street, Shadwell, which 
pwards of fixty houſes, 
and burnt o rapidly thas few Fa 


Battle-Bridge, 


WW 
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che inhabitants had time to fave 
* their effects. It is ſuppoſed; that 
this dreadful calamity. happened 

by the villainy of ſome perſons 

who intended to defraud the in- 

- ſurance offices. 


At the anniverſary ſer- 


16th. mon and feaft of the Aſy- 
lum charity, the collection amount- 
ed to 2191. 68. 91 ““7. 


W che 


was ſelt in the Pyrennean moun- 


tains, Which divide France and 
Spain. The firſt ſhock, which ex- 


tended ſeventeen leagues round, 


laſted near a minute with g 


violence, and terrified the inhabi- 


tants to ſuch a degree, that they 
ran out of their houſes, and the 

prieſts abandoned the altars where 
they were performing divine ſer- 


vice, leſt they ſhould be buried in 


the ruins of their churches. The 


ſhepherds left their flocks, and 
ran about in deſpair, not know- 
ing where to find ſhelter from 


the falling rocks. Several churches 
were damaged, the furniture in 
ſome houſes thrown down and 


broken, and a great number of 
cattle killed. This fhock was 


followed by ſeven leſs violent 
ones, and at very different in- 


tervals, within the ſpace of 24 
os 


5 Upwards of 500 fellows aſſem- 


bled in a riotous manner near 
the bottom of 
Gray's-Inn-Lane, inſulted ſeveral 
perſons paſſing by both on foot 
and horſeback, and under pre- 
tence of their being diſtreſſed 
weavers, extorted money from ſe- 
veral. But it appeared at length, 


that no weavers were amongſt 


them. 


A numerous body of the _ 
clergy within the bills of 21k, 
mortality met at Sion „ and 
entered into a ſubſcription for the 
relief of widows and children of 


deceaſed clergymen within thoſe 
limits. It were to be wiſhed that 


{ſchemes of this kind extended to 
all ranks and places. SS 
At the anniverſary meeting of 


| the goyernors of the Middleſex 
morning, an earthquake 


hoſpital at Almack's great room, 
a new wing was. propoſed to be 
built, eftimated at 33621. 14s. 
towards which 169ol. 145. has 
been already generouſly ſubſerib- 
ed; and it is hoped, that the ex- 
tenſion of this moſt uſeful charity 
will meet with the further encou- 
ragement of - the benevolent and 
A blackſmith at Redriffe, fit- 
ting at dinner with his family, was 
killed by a cannon ball, fram a 
cannon which the people of a 
neighbouring foundery had put 
into the furnace, without examini 
whether it was charged or not. 
Fifteen coach and ſaddle d. 

horſes, from his majeſt's ſtud 2d. 
at Hanover, were brought to the 
Mews at Charing-Croſs. 

His majeſty's moſt gracious 
letter of the 2oth of April 3d. 
laſt, to the general aſſembly of the 


Church of Scotland, was read before 


the right honourable the earl af 
Glaſgow, his majeſty's high com- 
miſſioner and the maſter of that ve- 
nerable body. In this letter his 
majeſty tells them, We need not 
recommend the avoiding of al] 
contention and unedifying de 
to thoſe who have no other object 
in their view than the ſuppreſſin 
licentiouſneſs, immorality, and 
vice, and who are actuated by no 
7 other 


* 
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other zeal, than that which tends 
to the advancement of true reli- 
gion, and conſequently to the ge- 
nmeral 


* 1 | © ore ts 
No religion can be ſincere 


which does not require a conſcien- 


tious gy, 2 of the duties. it 
Jo government can 


4 bes. 


de ſteady, which is not founded 


upon maxims of public liberty un- 


der the influence and reſtriction of 


wholeſome laws. The purity of 
the Chriſtian faith is diſtinguiſhed 
by the firſt; the happineſs of the 


Britiſh conſtitution is derived from 
the ſecond. It is by infuſing into 


the minds of the people committed 
to your care, theſe civil and reli- 
gious principles, ſo eſſential to 
their happineſs, both here and 
hereafter, that you will be effec- 
tually intitled to our favour.” 

His majeſty went to the 
, am houſe of 44 and gave the 


royal aſſent to the following bills. 
The bill. for granting a certain 
ſum out of the ſinking fund, for 


the ſervice of the preſent year. 
The bill to amend the laws re- 
lating to the militia. 


The bill to prohibit the impor- 
tation of foreign manufactured ſilk 


Kockings, gloves, and mitts. 

03% he bill to prevent the incon- 
veniencics ariſing from the preſent 
method of iſſuing notes and bills 
= acotiand, - 

The bull to alter the duties on 


gum ſenega and gum arabic, to 
cConſine the import to Great Bri- 


tain, and to lay a duty on the ex- 

portation thereof. 

The bill for better preſerving 

the public roads throughout the 

kingdom, | | One 
he bill to amend the acts fo 


peace and happineſs of ſo- 


State Papers. 


payable on demand. 


* 4 » F 
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paring the city and liberties of 


Weſtminſter. * 
The bill for regulating the wool- 


len manufactory in Yorkſhire. 


The bill for the relief of inſol- 
vent debtors. „ 
[From the end of the former 
act, to the commencement of this, 
there is an interval of no more than 
one year, three quarters, and ſix 
days, the ſhorteſt period between 
the paſſing two inſolvent acts ever 
known in this kingdom)! 
The bill to enable his majeſty 
with conſent of the privy coun- 
cil, to prohibit the 1 of 
corn, during the receſs of parlia- 
ee 1 | 


The bill to allow che free im- 


portation of corn, and to diſcon- 


tinue the bounty on corn export- 
ed. ; 4 f 


Thee bill to redeem one fourth 
part of certain annuities. 
The bill to enlarge the fund for 


paying the judges ſalaries. | 
And to ſeveral other public and 


private bills. . 
After which, his majeſty was 
pleaſed to put an end to the ſeſſion 
by a moſt gracious ſpeech, which 
the reader will find amongſt our 


By the bill for remedying the 


inconveniencies of the preſent me- 


thad of iſſuing notes in Scotland, 


no bark or banker can iſſue notes 
after the-15th of May, 1766, con- 
taining optional clauſes; but ſuch 
optional notes as are then in the 
circle may freely paſs from hand 
to hand during any after period, 
and are as good, and intitled to as 
ready payment as if they were 


All notes, after the paſling of 
this act, are liable to the ſame di- 
| ligence, 


Jpence, if not either paid or 
marked immediately on preſent- 
ing, as if they were bills of ex- 


change; and one ſingle proteſt nar- 
rating the numbers, dates, and 


ſums of each note, with a. copy of 


one note, is ſufficient, to raiſe a 
horning for the whole ſum. 


No bank or banker can ifſue 


notes under 208. after the firſt of 
june next. But ſuch of theſe, as 


are then on the circle, may freely 
pzis from hand to hand, until the 
firſt of June 1766, and are intitled 
to as ready payment as if they 
were for larger ſums, during any 
time hereafter. _* 


Hence, thoſe who conſider any 
| ſmall notes as of ſervice to them- 


ſelves or benefit to the country, 
will circulate them ſo as they do 
not return upon the iffuer ; be- 
cauſe they can never afterwards be 
ſent back to the circle. 

Several objections have been 
raiſed to this bill; and as paper 
credit is a thing of great impor- 


tance, and of a very delicate na- 
ture, the reader may not be diſ- 


pleaſed to know them. 
Firſt, the aboliſhing of the op- 
tional clauſe will, it is ſaid, oc- 


caſion runs on all the banks, 


which they are by no means in a 


condition to anſwer; and the li- 
miting of the quantum of theſe 


notes to ſums not leſs than 208. 


will ſpread an univerſal diſtreſs 


all over the country. In the re- 


mote parts of Scotland, the feat 


of the linnen manufacture, the want 


of ſilver had become a great inter- 


ruption to buſineſs, which was 
in a great meaſure remedied by 
theſe J; 

number of which has been iſſued 


for that purpoſe: if theſe, there- 


ittle notes, an incredible 


fore, are ſuddenly aboliſhed, - the 


paper credit of Scotland will re- 
ceive at once its death's wound. 


The value expreſſed in every 
note is due by ſomebody to the 


banks; if the banks are called 
upon to pay ſuch notes, they have 
no other method of anſwering the 
demand than by forcing it out of 
their debtors ; ſo that it is not the 
banks, but the inhabitants of the 


country that will ſuffer the diſ- 


treſs; and one may ſafely aver, 


that there is not a fingle man of 


Scotland who will not find him 
ſelf involved in the calamity. 
Every man. muſt,” in that event, 


expect to be proeſcuted for every 


ſhilling he owes, and to meet with 
inſolvency where money is due to 
him. Where nobody has the means 


of paying, it will be in vain to 


call upon tenants for rents; they 
themſelves will be proſecuted and 
impriſoned for their own particu- 
lar debts, or their engagement for 
others, a ſituation too common in 
Scotland. _ | 1 — 
The expectations of thoſe who 


hope to receive money where they | 


now receive notes, are vain ; the 
money does not exiſt in that coun- 


try; and till time and patience 


has brought it back, they muſt 
expect to receive nothing but ex- 
Ties: ; e 
Ended the { ffions at the Old- 
Bailey, when a ſervant maid, for 
robbing her miſtreſs, received ſen- 
tence of death; twenty- three to 
be tranſported for ſeven years, two 
for fourteen years; and one was 
burnt in the hand. SEE, A 
Was tried in his majeſty's court 
of King's-Bench, Weſtminſter, an 
action brought by a captain in the 
95th regiment of foot, againſt a 
tradeſ- 


* 
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. tradeſman, for a grou 
malicious ꝓroſecutien for murder, 


on which charge the officer was 


Gatehouſe, Weſtminſter, and after 
wards obliged to farrender him- 
ſſelf at the aſſizes held for the coun- 
ty of Cork in Ireland, in April 
1764, when, no proſecutor ap- 
pearing againſt him, he was ac- 
quitted. The jury, after a trial 
of ſeven Hours, — ＋ in a ver- 


dict for the plaintiff with 400l. 
J V 
31ſt Some days apo, a ſhock 


of an earthquake was felt in 


Tiano and Migniano in the Terra 


di Lavora, between 30 and 40 
miles from Naples. At Migniano 
It was ſo violent as to drive ont 
the inhabitants; three houſes were 
thrown down, and two 
much damaged. 8 


dee the fame ems the tides: 


roſe fo high in the neighbourhood 
of Canton, in China, that 4000 
Houſes were ſwept away, and a 

whole city, in the next province, 

Where the waters roſe thirty feet, 

was ſwallowed up with 10,000 of 

its inhabitants. 

It is very remarkable, that 
we had ſcarce done exporting 
wheat to foreign parts, when the 
Dutch and Flemiſh began to 

pour in upon us, ſo that bread in 
3 was ſuddenly lowered, 

the 21ſt inſtant, zd. in the peck ; 

Mips with wheat having arrived in 
the Thames by the 17th, in order 
$0 wait the port of London being 
opened. The extraordinary duty 
laid upon coals exported to any 
other than his majeſty's dominions, 
has likewiſe contributed to leſſen 


the diſtreſſes of the poor, who, in 


the mean time, were reheved dif- 


ndlefs and 


fall to four ſhillings 


amongſt them, 


churches 


- diftin 
duſtry, if any of them have a child 


ferent ways in different places, 
At Lyme in Dorſetſhire ſome pen. 
tlemen of the corporation import- 
ed a cargo of wheat, and ſold it at 
3 coſt to the poor, Who had li- 
berty to grind it at the town-mills, 
without any expence, till it ſhould 
a buſhel. At 
Briſtol, they had rice diſtributed 
In London ſeve- 
ral thouſand journeymen weavers, 
with their wives and children, 
were relieved by a plentiful col - 

But however laudable theſe me- 
thods of relieving the diſtreſſes of 
the poor may be, perhaps the me- 
thod taken by the univerſity of 


Cambridge to prevent it is more 
ſo. 


The vice- chancellor of that 
univerſity, and the mayor of the 
town, have directed the church- 


wardens and overſeers of the poor 


of the ſeveral pariſhes in that place, 
to inform the poor that are ſpin- 
ners, that the family who ſhall 
produce the / greateſt quantity and 
beſt quality of ſpun wool, to the 
maſter of the work-houſe in that 
town, ſhall be entitled to the pre- 
mium of 40s. the ſecond in degree 
30s. the third 20s. and the fourth 
10s. to be paid at Chriſtmas, and 


a regiſter to be kept for that pur- 


poſe ; and as a farther encourage- 
ment to ſuch families who ſhall 
gurſh themſelves by their in- 


to put out apprentice, and can 
procure a maſter or miſtreſs of 
good character, the vice-chancellor 
and the mayor will give an order 
to the treaſurer for money ſufficient 
for that purpoſe. 6 
Two new machines for raiſing 
water, one invented by Mr. Charles 
Douglas Bowden, by. ah Apogee: 


mw 
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ſtreet, Hatton- 
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of the admiralty, the other by Mr. 


Erſkine, have been lately tried, in 
preſence of eommittees of the ſo- 


ciety of arts, againſt common chain 
7 and are both ſaid to have 


een found greatly ſuperior to 


them, but how much, 1t is impoſ- 
ſible to tell by the accounts pub- 
| liſhed of their performance. As 
the principle upon which Mr. 


Erſkine's machine is built, or at 


leaſt the application of that prin- 


ciple to the uſeful purpoſe of 
raiſing water, is not only quite 
new, but extremely ingenious, 


we have given an account of it 


in our Projets. ' 

The ſociety of arts have voted 
a premium of 60 g 
Hamilton, for the beſt hiſtorical 
painting; and 50 for the ſecond, 
to Mr. Romney. The ſubject of 
the firſt is Boadicea going to be 


ſeourged by the Romans, while her 
two daughters are forced from her 


by the guards. Of the ſecond, the 
death of king Edmun ce. 
Mr. Pingo, of Great Kirby- 


ed from the ſociety for the en- 


couragement of arts, & c. the. firſt; 


premium of thirty guineas for en- 
Rant a 3 the battle of 
lafſſey. og Sins . 8 

The directors of the Million 
Bank are reſolved; te increaſe: the 
dividend on the capital. ftock of 
that bank to 4 and a half per 


ent. | | 


Five houſes in Hat-and-Mitre- 
court, in St, Jokn's-ſtreet, Smith- 
held, lately fell entirely to the 

und; but omg crack, alittle 

ore, giving an alarm, no perſon 

was hurt: and a few days after, 

two houſes fell down in George - al- 

ley, near Fleet · market, which hap» 
5 | | 


rden, has obtain- 
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pening to be empty, and the alley 
clear of ngers, no perſon was 
hurt, though the fall ed the 
oppoſite houſes, We think it our 
duty to mention theſe accidents, in 
hopes of awakening the attention 
of thoſe, whoſe duty it is to re- 
move ſuch nuiſances. * 11 
The beginning of this month, 
Ellen, the wife 2 Abraham Tay- 
lor, of Pendlebury, near Liver 
pool, was brought before the court 
of King's-Bench by Habeas Cor- 
pus, from the houſe of correction 
at Mancheſter, to which place ſne 
had been committed by two juf- 
tices, for diſobeying an order made 
for the maintenance of her baſtard 
child, before her marriage. Her 
council moved the court for her 
diſcharge, inſiſting upon the jille- 
gality of her commitment u 
two accounts; firſt, that being a 
married woman, ſhe was not an 
object of the juſtices juriſdiction; 
ſecondly, ſuppoſing her to be un- 
der their power, ſhe ought to have 


been committed to the common 


jail. After a full hearing of three 
council on each de, all the — 


were of opinion, that marriage 
does not exempt the mother of 
a baſtard child from the power af 
the law, and that the commitment 
to the houſe of correction was le- 
gal; they therefore remanded Ellen 
Taylor to the ſaid: place, and ap- 
plauded the juſtices: for the pro- 
priety and regularity of their pro- 


1 of the late Mrs. 
Henrietta Wolfe, mother of the 
brave general Wolfe, have paid a 
legacy of 1000l. left by her to the 
incorporated ſociety in Dublin, for 
promoting Engliſh Proteſtant work. 


by Mr. 


941 | 
The atteſtations of a numerous 
body of 2 miniſters, and 
gentlemen of unqueſtionable vera- 
city, have been lately collected in 
confirmation of the genuineneſs of 
the works of Offian, and other 
Highland poems lately tranſlated 
acpherſon. The col- 
lector of - theſe atteſtations con- 
cludes his report in the following 
It has been thought worth 
while to beſtow this attention on 
eſtablithing the authenticity of the 
works of Offian, now in poſſeſſion 
of the public; becauſe whatever 
rank they are allowed to hold as 


works of genius; whatever dif- 


ferent opinions may be entertained 
concerning their poetical merit, 
they are unqueſtionably valuable in 
another view; as monuments of 
the taſte and manners of an ancient 
age, as uſeful materials for enlarg- 
ing our knowledge of the human 
mind and character; and muſt, be- 
| . all diſpute, be held as at 

aſt one of the greateſt curioſities, 
which have at any time enriched 
the republic of letters. More teſ- 
timonies to them might have been 
produced by a more enlarged cor- 
reſpondence with the Highland 
countries. But 1 apprehend, if any 
apology is neceſſary, it is for pro- 
ducing ſo many names, in a your 
tien, where the conſenting ſilence 
ef a whole country was, to every 
unprejudiced perſon, the ſtrongeſt 
Proof, that ſpurious compoſiti- 
ons, in the name of that country, 
had not been obtruded upon the 
+ 'The royal college of phyſicians 
at Edinburgh, have come to a 
reſolution, to admit none as fel- 
lows of their body, but preſcribing 
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till a ſhip 


charged from all the 


R 

phyſicians; by which all who prac- 
tiſe the manual arts of midwifery, 
ſurgery, lithotomy, inoculation, 


Kc. are wholly excluded. 


Crowds of emigrants are every 
day flocking to St. jean de Luz 
in France, to embark for the 
French plantations. Let .a man 
land in any part of France he 
will, and expreſs a defire of going 
abroad, the magiſtrates are obliged 
to furniſh him a carriage and pro- 


per neceſſaries to St. Jean de Luz, 


where he is received by proper of- 


ficers, and decently maintained at 


the expence of the government, 
il a ſhip is ready for ſome part 
of their ſettlements. By this ju- 


dicious conduct their plantations 


become extremely populous, and 

produce freſh advantages every day 

to the mother country, Þ _ 
M. Nadan Detreuil, late go- 


vernor of. Guadalupe, has at 


length obtained juſtice. ' The ſen- 
tence of the' court-martial, pro- 
nounced againſt him at Martinico, 
the 15th of January 1761, and ex- 
ecuted at Rochfort in Sept. 1762, 
was broke by a brevet, Wel by 
the king's own hand the fixth of 
this month; and regiſtered the 15th 
inſtant, in the court-martial held 

for that purpoſe at the hotel des 
Invalides, by which he is diſ- 
| nalties 
pronounced againſt him in the 
firſt court-martial, and re-inſtated 
in his honours, reputation, and 


all other prerogatives. 


M. d' Ambournay, intendant of 
the phyſic garden at Paris, has 
produced à piece of cotton dyed 
with the roots of a plant, called 
Lalifalia Glabra flore albo, which 
was of a more beautiful and laſting 
red, than any dyed with * 

This 


This plant is ſaid to be of very 


eaſy culture, and ſtands the cold 


of winter much better than mad- 
„ Fs ea 6D 
A French ſhip, the name not 
mentioned, commanded by M. 
Michon, being lately driven off the 
coaſt of Senegal, very ſhort of pro- 
viſions, had the good fortune to 
reach the iſland of Martinico, 
though 1200 leagues diſtant, in 
twenty-four days, of which twelve 
were calm. The day before her 


arrival the captain had determined 


to throw 37 negroes overboard to 
preſerve his crew, but was happily 
taken ſo ill, that the order was 
not ene. 

The duke de Praſlin, a French 
Eaſt-Indiaman, which ſailed from 
L'Orient the beginning of laſt 
year for the Ile of France, with a 
machine on board for making ſea- 
water freſh and drinkable, accord- 
ing to a method invented by M. 
Poiſſonier, having been five months 
on her voyage, would have been 
in want. of water but for this re- 
ſource, which ſupplied the crew 
with fixty barrels of ſweet water, 
of which they drank for near two 
months, without the leaſt bad ef- 
fect. We ſhould be glad to have 
an opportunity of communicating 
to the public ſome account of this 
method, or to be informed, that it 
zs no other than that long known 

r | 
The empreſs of Ruſſia havin 
learned that monfieur Diderot, ſo 
| — 2 for his ſhare in the 
Encyclopedie, intended to part 
wich his I — 
livres, immediately ordered 1000 
livres more to be paid him for it, 
inſiſting at the ſame time on his 
keeping the books as her libra- 


y, valued at 16, 00 


— 
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rian, with a handſome ſalary for 
his crouble- e. anna 

A baker in the Fauxbourg St. 
Laurent, of Paris, name Malifer, 
has lately diſcovered a new me- 
thod of grinding wheat, by which 
a ſixth part more flour may be ob- 
tained, than can in the common 
way. The hoſpitals of Paris have 
tried this method, and can by 
means of it make an annual ſaving 


of 120, ooo livres. Maliſſet, hear- _ 


ing that the king had ſome wheat 
laid up in Magazines, which was 
often foiled, and was, beſides, at- 
tended with large expences, pro- 
poſed to the comptroller-general, 
that this wheat ſhould be delivered 
to him, offering to furniſh all the 
flour, without ſalary or reward: and 
his method having been examined, 
the king ordered all the corn in his 


magazines to be delivered to him. 


'The pope has in form acknow- 
ledged the election of the king of 
Poland. . hc 
As terrible fire happened latel: 
at the town of Nibe in Jutland, 
which laid in aſhes the whole 
town, conſiſting of 127 houſes. 


'This town is famous for its her- 


ring fiſhery, ſending many thou- 
ſand barrels to forcign countries 
every year.” = reis 
The preſent empreſs of Ruſſia 
has founded an orphan-honſe in 
Moſcow, which the. beginning of 
this month portioned out twenty- 
five couple, that had been brought 
up in it, giving each of them ſixty 
rubles. It is ſaid, that, with the 
ſame view of increakng - popula- 
tion, the puniſhment of adultery 


has been changed in that country 
from a ſevere penance, (it was 
formerly burying alive up to the 
waiſt) to an ordinary fine. This 

| method, 


560 


try may be, appears ſo very abſùrd 
in many at Ix.” that we can ſcarce 


believe that to have been the in- 7 


tention of it. 


The grand ſignior has ſagniſted 


to the bey of Tunis, that all prizes 


War taken from the Chriftians, not ex- 


ce the Neapolitans and Spa- 
— beyond 2 . 
fore fpecified by the divan, muſt 
be reſtored without delay; and 
that no captures would be allowed, 
_ unleſs made within the proper 
Hmits. | T oy 0. 
A new Tu com is e 

tabliſhed- by hay ev 54 - © ; 


and one million of rix-dollars 


already fabſcribed to carry on that 
trade. 


_ fire beoke out in the quarter 
of Tophana at Conſtantinople, the 


laſt day of March laſt, and in its 


| — — conſumed upwards of ſix 
 Kundred houſes towards Pera. The 
foreign | miniſters palaces fortu- 

nately eſeaped ; but ſeveral lives 
were loſt. To complete the ca- 
| , numbers were daily car- 
ried off by the pl. 
At Pontefrackt zn Vork ire, there 
are now living a labouring man 
and his wife, whoſe ages 
make 213; his age being 108, and 

her's- 105. _ 

A chimney-ſweeper at à vill 


in Hertfordſhire, has ſixteen . 
| dren, fons,- who all follow the o- 


eupation of their father. 

| Some time 2 young womin, 
whoſe age and that of her huſ- 
band put — do not exceed 


— 1 his Pruſ- 

witk nine fine boys, 
— * lawful wedlock; _ 
upon he gave her. a medal 
11 ede voy 


hunting, fiſhing, 


together 
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method, however, cold as the coun- 


Sarah Banks was lately delivers 
ed. at Barnham near Thetford, of 
three boys and a girl. 

The child of one Stanell, in 


Watergate-lane, Cork, born on 


Whitfun-Monday, laſt year, had, 
in eleven weeks from that time, 
two teeth; in a fortnight after it 
had two more, and never had an- 
other from that time till the ſecond 
week of this month, when the mo- 
ther, examining ir, found that in 
one night's time it had, beſides the 
four teeth already mentioned, | 
all the reſt as — and de 
as thoſe of any full grown peniba. 


Died lately. At Paverdiſe in 


Ardenne, near Liege, John Goſſet. 


mayor of the town, _ 108 years, 
retaining all his ſenſes till the lat 
minute of his life. Laſt fummer 


he mowet a part of his meadow. . 


Lord Albemarle Bertie, brother 
to the Duke of Ancafter, who, 
though he loſt his right eye when 
an infant, took great diverſion in 
and other fports, 
to enjoy which that ſenſe ſeems to 
be moſt requiſite. 

At Amlterdam, William Van- 
 ſhoemaker, aged 112 
bean. 85 5 NON 


ll. ill. 4 | 


— „ »„— 


—_— * 


unn. 


The „ Enplifl colours were 


hoiſted on the caſtle of Caf I- 


_ tle-town, the capital of the Iſle 
of Man, the ſovereignty of that 


ifland being now annexed to. the 
—_ of 9 ; and a few 
s after jeſty was 
claimed throughout Ar 1 
when - John Wood, elq; the new 
governor named by his majeſty, 
made a very polite ſpeech to the 


people, 


* „ Wa »*r - 
| - ' 0 
* : 
8 
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people, and greatly to the pur- 

ſe. 
— relating to the purchaſe of this 
ſovereignty, for which his majeſty 
has cauſed 70,0001, to be paid 
into the bank of England, for 


the uſe of the duke and ducheſs of 


Athol, all perſons (except thoſe 
employed by the late proprietors 
in collecting the revenues) are 
continued in their reſpective places 
and employments; and are to 
take the oaths to his majeſty, 
within one calendar month after 
the publication; and all juriſ- 
dictions, authorities; forms of 


law, acts of ſtate, &c. are, from 


the 21ſt of June inſtant, to be exe- 
cuted and iſſued in his majeſty's 
name. „ | 
The inhabitants are to have ſix 
months allowed them to diſpoſe of 
their ſtock in hand, and after that 
time are to be ſubject to the ſame 
taxes, cuſtoms, and duties; as the 


people of England, and to be un- 


der the ſame regulations and re- 
ſtrictions; for which purpoſe an 
exciſe- office and cuſtom-houſe will 
be immediately eſtabliſhed. 

By an abſtract of the clear re- 
venue of this jiſland, from 1754 
to 1763, the medium was 72931. 
per annum, ef which the land re- 


venue for the laſt year was Lent. | 
the 


17s. 6d. and the income o 

lands in the hands of the lord of 
the iſle 1071. . | 
It is to be lamented, that theſe 


people were to be thus ſo ſuddenly 


not only deprived of their uſual 
trade, but ſaddled with new da- 
ties, before any new branch of 


trade or manufacture was intro- 


duced amongſt them, to enable 
them to bear ſo great a burthen. 
For want of this precaution, all 
thoſe ſtrangers, amongſt whom 


By his majeſty's proclama- 


206 houles; 


* 5 
at z 


97 
were ſome men of r who 

could get away, left the iſland in 
a month or five weeks; and thofe 
who continued behind had nothing 
to do; but one ſhip, beſides the 
ee boat, and that a eoal ſhip, 

aving touched in the iſland be- 


tween the middle of May and the 


latter end of une 
In the evening, between fix and _ 
ſeven o'clock; a dreadful fire broke 
out in a mait-yard adjoining o 
the river near Rotherhithe church, 
which in a few hours eonſumed 
As the wind, provi- 
dentially, drove the flames off 
from the water- ſide, there was no 
other damage done to the ſhipping; 
which otherwife would probably 
have greatly ſuffered, than burn- 
ing one veſſel, and ſome lighters. 
The fire is ſaid to have been 


occaſioned by fome boys, ſet to 


look after a pitch kettle, running 


away to fee ſome dancing bears, 


and the kettle's boiling over in the 

mean time; Though no lives were 
loſt on this occaſion, the flames. 
were ſo rapid, moſt of the houſes - 
being of timber, there being great 
ſcarcity of water, and the wind ſo 
violent as to blow the lighted flakes 
to a conſiderable diſtance, and 


thereby elude; in a great meaſnre; 


the power of all the engines 
brought againſt it, that the da- 
mage was computed to amount to 
100,000l. of which about 3oook: 


was ſuffered by 240 poor families 


and their ſervants, who were not 
inſured, But their loſs was ſoon 
made up to them by a collection, 
pews 3g exceeded it by upwards of 
z3ool. | | 
The Crown inn at Ware, the 
oldeſt in the county of Hertford; 


was begun to be pulled down, in 


order to be rebuilt for a gentle- 


LH] man's 


98] 
Man's feat. It was at this inn the 
remarkable large bed, known by 
the name of the large bed of Ware, 
Was kept, in which, it is reported, 
twenty-ſix butchers and their 
wives lay one night for a wager, 
in the year 1689, when king Wil- 
liam came to the crown. It was 

lately uſed for lodging for ſol- 
. 

Being the anniverſary of his 

28 majeſty's birth-day, whe then 
entered into his 28th year, it was 
ſolemnized with unuſual grandeur, 
though not a fingle French ſuit of 
cloaths 8 at court. The 
illuminations made on this occa- 
ſion, at the French ambaſſador's in 


Soho- ſquare, exceeded any thing 


of the kind that had ever been 
ſeen in London. = 

This day twelvemonth ſome 
violent ſhocks of an earthquake 
were felt on the banks of the Gan- 
ges, by which a great number of 

ouſes, and ſome moſques, were 
overturned, and a great number 
of men and cattle periſhed. 


Major Sherlock of his majeſty's 
forces delivered the earl of Ha- 


lifax a letter from Meer ſaffier 
Cawn, the preſent nabob of Ben- 
gal, written in Perſian charac- 
ters, and directed to his majeſty. 
This gallant officer came home in 
the Boſcawen Indiaman, from 
Bengal, with a detachment, and 
the colours, of his majeſty's 79th 
regiment, which regiment, from 
its leaving England in April 1759, 
to January 1764, buried 34 com- 
miſſioned officers, one: ſurgeon, 
four mates, and upwards of 1300 
men. | 


th 


tirical, and complaining of the 
hardneſs of the times, &c, on a 


A copy of verſes, fixty- 
eight in number, chiefly 1- 
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broad ſheet of writing paper, were 
found ſtuck on the fetal of the 
beautiful ſtatue of king James 1], 
at Whitehall, 5 
A committee of the gro- th 
cers company waited on his th. 
royal highneſs the duke of Glou- 
ceſter, with the freedom of that 
company, as a neceſſary prepara- 
tion to his receiving that of the 
city of London, which the lord. 
mayor and a committee of the 
common council, as ſoon as the 
committee of grocers were with- 
drawn, had the honour to preſent 
his royal highnefs, who returned 
the compliment in the following 
ſpeech. V 
* My lord, and gentlemen, 
J return you my beſt thanks 
for this mark of your duty and 
loyalty to the king, and of your 
affection to me. TI am very thank. 
ful for your good opinion, and 
ſhall try in all times to deſerve it, 
by my hearty wiſhes for the proſ- 
perity of this great city, — by 
laying hold of every opportunity 
that thall offer to promote the trade 
and manufactures of my native 
nr 3 
His royal highneſs the ,, 
duke of York ſet out for 
Harwich, on a tour to Holland 
and part of Germany, where he 
viſited Hanover, Pruſſia and Brunſ- 
wick, and was received with all 


the marks of affection and reſpec 


due to his high rank and perſonal 

merit, Cones 
An account has been received, 
that the poor German emigrants, 
who laſt year gave this nation an 
opportunity of ſhewing its hofpt- 
tality in a manner that has done 
it ſo much honour, are not only 
all, except a few who died on 
the paſſage, arrived in Charles 
town, 


BEAMSC_- ck vc ym TCO oth oi ER Ny 


ins... 


conſumed 
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town, South-Carolina, but ſettled ſumed the ſame; and all the houſes 

at a place called Hillſborough, 150 | 
miles up the country, where they 


were well received by the inhabi- 
tants, and met with great encou- 
ragement. The collection made 
in London for theſe poor people, 


_ excluſive of what was given pri- 


vately into their own hands at 
their camp near Whitechapel; a- 
mounted to 40721. 8s. gd. | 
oth At Lower Brails in War- 
-—* wickſhire, there was a vio- 
lent ſtorm of hail, rain, and thun- 
der. Some of the hail-ſtones mea- 
ſured ſeven inches and a half in 
circumference, aad Jay fourteen 
inches deep in the open fields; by 
which may be guefied the damage 
done to the fruits of the earth, 
and ſeveral kinds of fowl, as pi- 
geons, &c. | . 

„ Seventy houſes, with the 
FO. _ and hoſpital, were 

y fire, in about two 

hours time, at Heyteſbury, in Wilt- 
thire, in ſpite of three engines, 
that kept conſtantly playing on it; 
the loſs, excluſive of what was in- 
ſured, amounted to 13,0001. 
13th. The fteur d'Eon, who in 

_ laſt Trinity term was found 
gulty of printing a falſe and ſcan- 
dalous libel, highly reflecting on 
the honour of the count de G 
chy, ambaſſador extraordinary 
from the court of France to this 
kingdom, having abſconded from 
juſtice, and not ſurrendered him- 
ſelf to the court of King's Bench 
to receive judgment for the ſaid 
offence, was declared to be out- 


lawed by the judgment of the co- 


roners of the county of Middleſex. 
London Gazette. 

A fire broke out in the ſtables 
of the Talbot-Inn, Surry-Street, 
in the Strand, which entirely con- 


eonduct o 


* 


bet yeen it and Somerſet-houſes 
and back from Surry-ſtreet to 
Strand- lane. ee eee 


Copy of a letter from vice- |, 
admiral Sir Wm. Burna- 5 2 
by, commander in chief of his 

majeſty's ſquadron ſtationed at 
Jamaica, to Philip Stephens, 
eſq; ſecretary of the admiralty, 
dated Active, off the river Ba- 
lize, in the Bay of Honduras, 
the 26th of March, 1765. 


Ik Sa „ 
Having this day received the 
governor of Jucatan's anſwer to 
my diſpatches, ineloſing the du- 
plicate of the order from the court 
of Spain, I herewith ſend his an- 


ſwer and a tranſlation thereof, and 


defire you will communicate the 
ſame to their lordſhips ; acquaint- 
ing them likewiſe, that the log- 
wood cutters in the bay of Hon- 

ditras, have had poſſeſſion given 
them in form, by the commandant . 
at Baccalar, agreeable to an order 
he received from the governor of 
12 to reinſtate them at Row- 


ey's Bite, the New River, and Rio 


Hondo, the places from whence 
they had been driven. 

I have the pleaſure to aſſure 
their lordſhips, that J have ftritly _ 
obeyed their orders, in ſeeing. 
his majeſty's commands punc- 
tually executed; and likewile to 
aſſure them, that the inhabitants 


of the bay are perfectly ſatis- 


ed. | 
Don Philip Remirez de Eſtenos, 
late governor of Jucatan, who was 
the cauſe of the diſturbances in the 
bay, is dead. The preſent gover- 
nor ſeems greatly concerned at the 
f his predeceſſor; and 


[#] 2 exe 


9 
bo 1 
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expreſſes the higheſt regard and 


eſteem for his Brxeannic majeſty's 


ſubjects, and aſſures us he will en- 
deavour, in every inſtance, to ma- 

nifeſt by his future conduct, the 

truth of his aſſertion, by living in 
the ſtricteſt harmony with them. 
I have ordered the ſflips with the 
troops that came down with me, 
back to Jann, and am myſelf 


oing to Penſacola, to execute their 
ordſhips orders. | 
| J am, Sir, | 


Your moſt humble ſervant, 
W. BURNABY. 


Tranſlation of a letter from the 


8 of jucatan, to Sir 
illiam Burnaby, in the Bay 


of Honduras: 


„ SIN Ig 

I received, by the hands of 
Heutenant James Cook, the ef- 
teemed favour of your excellen- 
ey's letter, dated the 16th of Ja- 


nuary, and with it the duplicate of 


the royal order of the king my 
maſter, in which he diſapproves the 


meaſures taken by my predeceſſor 


Don Philip Remirez de Eſtenos in 
diſturbing the logwood cutters in 
their occupation in Rio Hondo, 
and that they ſhould be re-eſta- 


bliſhed in thoſe places where they 


cut before. Your excellency aſ- 
furing me, that the intention of 
His Britannic majeſty is to preſerve 
perfect harmony and friendſhip 
with the court of his catholic ma- 
jeſty and his ſubjects, and in this 
intelligence, and in obedience to 
his royal order, I have wrote to 
the commandant of Baccalar, that, 
without the leaſt demur, he put 
the ſubjects of his Britannic ma- 
jeſty in poſſeſſion of logwood cut- 
ting in Rio Hondo, where he is to 
2 
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change that might interrupt the 


important life of your excellency 


Merida in Jucatan, 


ſeveral rivers, x. e to treaty; 
and got the inhabitants to aſſo- 


are to be enforced by the command- 


permit them the free uſe of that 
trade without incommoding them, 
treating them with the utmoſt po- 
liteneſs, as they are ſubjects of a 
nation at friendſhip with us. And 
for my part, I have the honour to 


aſſure your excellency, that under 


no pretext whatſoever there ſhall 
be the leaft extortion offered to 
the ſubjects of his Britannic wa- 
jeſty employed in cutting log- 
wood; being aſſured his majeſty 
would be greatly concerned at any 


good harmony that ſubſiſts between 
the two crowns, 
I rejoice at your excellency's 
ſafe arrival at the Balis, and hope 
at the receipt of this your excel- 
lency may be in perfect health. 
J remain at your excellency's 
ſervice with all affection, deſirous 
that God may preſerve the very 
many years. J am, &c. 
 ALVARE?, 
of March, 1765. Lond. Gaz. 
We are informed by another 
channel, that Sir William, beſides 
reinſtating the baymen in their 
poſſeſſions, immediately iſſued re- 
gulations for the better govern- 
ment of them; limĩtẽd their trade up 


ciate and meet together, in order to 
fix and appoint proper perſons for 
the holding courts of juſtice quar- 
terly, with the aſſiſtance of a jury, 
and to try and determine all diſputes 
whatfoever ; which determinations 


ing officer, forthe time being, of any 
of his majeſty's ſhips of war which 
may be ſent thither. After this, his 
excellency ſent diſpatches to the 
ſeveral Spaniſh governors in 9 

| _ neigh⸗ 
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neigbourhood ſuch as Jucatan, 
Guatamel, &c. acquainting them 
of his fixed reſolution to have 
affairs carried on amicably be- 
tween all parties at the Bay, in 
conformity with the laſt treaty of 
peace and friendſhip; and to eſ- 
tabliſh with that view a ſtation 


ſhip, to be relieved every three 


months. | 

We are ſorry to be obliged to 
obſerve, that, if ſome other ac- 
counts are to be credited, a!l theſe 
precautions in our court, and all 
the complaiſance in the Spaniards, 
are likely to be attended with very 
little advantages . to the nation, 
For not only the place is ſaid to 
be very ſickly, but that numbers 
of the baymen's ſlaves deſert daily 
to the Spaniards; whereas, all the 


wood in the old tracks, within the 
reach of the floods, being cut down, 


their labour is more wanted than 
ever to bring it to theſe tracks, 
from whence, on the riſing of the 
rivers, 1t might be as eaſily as here- 
tofore floated aboard ſhip. If this 
is really the caſe, would it not be 


worth while to look out for log- 


wood foreſts in Florida, or at leaſt, 
for ſome ſpots where logwood may 
be planted ? By this means never- 
ending diſputes with the Spaniards 
might be avoided, and ſomething 
valuable might be obtained in ex- 
change for that which does us 
little goed, yet to them muſt be, 
if not a great loſs, at leaſt a very 
diſagreeable eye-ſore, 
17th A cauſe which has been 
long depending in the court 
of Chancery, between the attorney- 
general, at the relation of the re- 
verend Doctor Blair, rector of Bur- 
ton Coggles, in Lincolnſhire, 


plaintiff and John Cholmlex, eſq; 


majeſty's meſſengers, 
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proprietor of the ſaid pariſh, de- 
fendant, with regard to the vali- 


dity of a compoſition for the tythe, 
eſtabliſhed by a decree in Chan- 


cery, in 1677, was determined by 


the lord chancellor in favour of 
the plaintiff, after a full hearing 
of two days; the ſaid decree, as far 


as it regarded the compoſition, 
though acquieſced in by different 
incumbents for upwards of eigh 


years, being declared by his lord- 


ſhip to be void in law, and con- 


trary to certain acts of parlzament, 


intitled, e diſabling acts. ; 

The ſpecial verdict in the 
cauſe of the reverend Mr. | 
Entick againſt Nathaniel Car- 
rington, and three others of his 


learnedly argued a ſecond time 
in the court of Common Pleas 
at Weſtminſter, by Mr. Serjeant 
Glynn, on behalf of the plaintiff, 
and Mr. Serjeant Davy on behalf 
of the defendants. At the conclu- 
fion whereof the court declared 
they were ready to give judgment, 
unleſs the defendants . de- 


ſired a third argument, which the 


court would be ready at any time 
to hear; and deſired that the de- 
fendant's counſel would give the 
court their anſwer with all conve- 


nient ſpeed. | | 
At the ſame time came on to be 


argued in the court of g's 
Bench, in the cauſe brought by 


meſſengers, the ſpecial matter up- 
on the writ of error and bill of ex- 


ceptions, brought in this cauſe, 


which was very learnedly argued 
by Mr. Dunning on the part of Mr. 


Leech, and Mr. Solicitor-general 


on the part of the meſſengers. 


[4j 3 755 Mr. 


18th. 25 


was very 


. 


Mr. Leech againſt Mr. Money, 
and ſeveral others of his majeſty's 
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3 Mr. Pitt was near three 
18 hours in conference with 
his majeſty. 5 
At a general court of the mil- 
lion Tall 


tO. SI r 
As a carpenter was going to re- 
Pair a well belonging to the pariſh 


af St. James's, Clerkenwell, at the 


bottom of the green, which had 
. Not been uſed for a long time, he 
found, to his great ſurpriſe, the 
water reddiſh, and extremely hot ; 


and on further examination diſ- 


covered a large drain made into 
the well, through which the water 
flowed a conſiderable way from a 
diſtillery erected in an old houſe 
in that neighbourhood, and ſo con- 
trived that one man might do the 
buſineſs of many, and that very 
privately, by conveying the ſmoke 
into ſeveral different chimnies, and 
letting the waſte water into the 
well already ſpoken of. 
. The new ſeals of his pre- 
ſent majeſty were delivered 
to the great officers of ſtate. 
The following articles, part 
of the curious colleAion of Egyp- 
tian, Roman, and other antiguities 
made by Ebenezer Muſſel, eſq; 
lately deceaſed, ſold by auction, 
VIZ. ; | ES | 
___ King Charles Tid's hat but- 
ton, for 21. 13s. The curtana of 
James II. of England, and the 
ſword of James IV. of Scotland, 
taken at Floddenficld, II. 128. A 
ſcymitar taken from the baſhaw of 
| Damaſcus at the ſiege of Vienna, 


gl. 55. King of Madagaſcar's ſhirt, 


the queen's ſhift, their ſaſhes, 
belts, &c. 11. 3s. Queen Eliza- 
beth's gloves, knife and fork, 
worx-bag, pincuſhion, and tooth- 
pick; Mary queen of Scot's hair- 


„a dividend of five per 
cent. on their capital was agreed 


his martyr 


cap, Oliver Cromwell's night-eap, 
camp-pillow, filk ſaſh, tobacco. 
. and King Charles IId's 
night-cap, 21. 125. Queen Eli. 
zabeth's ſtriking-watch, given by 
her to one of the warders of 
the Tower, when ſhe quitted her 
impriſonment there, 21. King 
Charles Iſt's watch, given by him 
to biſhop 1 the morning of 
| dom, 21. 175. An ear- 
then can of St. Thomas a Becket, 
finely wrought, 16s. Sir Ed- 
munbury Godfrey's dagger ; a 
large parcel of curious ancient 
gloves; ſtar and garter worn by 
the duke of Marlborough at Blen- 
heim battle; ditto of James II. 
William III. and queen Anne; 
and a piece of fringe-work made 
by Mary queen of William III. 21. 
By this the curious may form ſome 
judgment of the price of vertu in 
England. 5 
About ten o'clock at night, a 


dreadful fire broke out in the ſail- 


cloth warehouſe of Mr. Bevan, at 
Gun-dock, Wapping, which in 
a few hours deſtroyed that and 
about thirty dwelling-houſes, be- 


fides warehouſes, and other out- 


buildings. A ſhip in Gun-deck 
took fire ; but by cutting away the 
maſts, &c, was ſaved. Moſt of 


the poor inhabitants loſt their all, 


and ſeveral had their arms and 
legs broke in endeavouring to 
ſave their children. „5 
At night, and the night 4. 
following, it blew ſo violent ©" 
a tempeſt at Peſcara, a city of the 
hither Abruzzo, in the kingdom 
of Naples, and forty leagues 
from the capital, that the veſ⸗ 
ſels 2 
near foundering. The quantity 
of rain, which fell throughout 
that diſtrict during this ſtorm, 


and 


in that port were 
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and the two preceding days, form- 


ed ſo violent a torrent, that all 


the earth of the territory of the 
rock of Mon.epiano, ſituated be- 
tween the towns of Chieti and 
Lanciano, at three leagues from 
Peſcara, belonging to the family 


of Colonna at Rome, was carried 
away by it, l the buildings to 


tumble into an abyſs two miles in 
length, and half a mile in breadth. 


fields, 
mountain of Montepiano, being of 
earth, fell upon them, and became 
level with the very ground be- 
neath it, inſomuch that there 15 no 
diſcovering at preſent the place 
where it ſtood. Five religious 
were immediately ſent from Chieti 
to give abſolution to the dying, 
who cried out amidſt the ruins 
in a moſt pitiable manner, ſome 


of them caught faſt in the earth up 


to the waiſt, and others up to the 
neck. The bells rolling down with 
the ruins rang, from time to time, 
of themſelves, but with a doleful 
ſound, On the 23d the ground 
gave the inhabitants ſufficient 
warning of what was to be ex- 
pected, by opening in ſeveral 
places, but they unhappily took 
not the alarm. A river, two miles 
from this place, was ſo long ſto 
ped in its courſe by the earth, 
trees, and dead bodies carried down 
by the torrent, that its waters be- 


came green, ſo as to threaten an 
infection, if not ſpeedily given a 


free iſſue, Terror ſpread through- 
out all the environs, eſpecially as 
the canton named Serra met near- 
ly the ſame fate. 
By a general act of parlia- 
24th, ment, paſſed laſt ſeſſion, all 


pike gate or 


they won by 
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waggons and carts, with nine-inch 
wheels, paſſing through any turn- 
A after this day, 
are to pay full toll, unleſs they 
are ſo conſtructed as to roll a ſur- 
face of ſixteen inches, and in that 
caſe only half toll; and all narrow- 
wheels are to pay one-half toll 
more than the nine-inch wheels, 
except carts and carriages drawn 


by one horſe and two oxen, and no 
The inhabitants, to the number of 
two thouſand, eſcaped towards the 
but the ſummit of the 


more ; or with two horſes or four 
oxen, and no more, having ſix- 
inch wheels. And no perfon, by 
virtue of any act of parliament, is 
to have, claim, or take the benefit 


or advantage of any exemption 


from tolls, unleſs the fellies of the 
wheels are nine inches broad. 
Between two and three 


o' clock in the afternoon, a a 26th. 


terrible ſtorm of thunder and light- 
ning happened at St. Mary Cray in 


Kent, by which a boy was killed, 


and four other boys ſtruck ſenſe- 
leſs on the 2 one of them 
with a very long and deep wound 
on the inſide of his right 'thigh. 

But what 1s extremely 2 

thoſe boys, when come to them- 
ſelves, were not conſcious of what 
had happened to them, but ſaid 
they had been aſleep. 

Two mowers near Wells, in So- 
merſetſhire, cut down four acres of 
graſs in an hour and ſeventeen mi- 
nutes, for a wager of 20l. which 
rforming it only 
one minute within the time; two 
to one was laid againſt them. 
The workmen employed 28th. 


in 23 the Strand, up- 
on digging up the poſts in the foot- 


path, near St. Clement's church, 
diſcovered A large leaden pipe, 
weighing, it is ſaid, 1121b,-per 
_ and reaching quite-t6 Tem- 
H) 4 ple- 


bridge 
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ple- bar. It appears from Stow's, 
and other hiſtories of London, 
that this was part of one of the 
mains conveying water from Bayſ- 
water into the city, and laid down 
in 1336. The continuation of this 
pipe, from Temple-bar through 
Flect-ftreet, was dug up about 20 
years ago. e 
Was determined a wager, be- 
tween two noblemen, for 1000 
guineas, that a boat ſhould go 25 
miles in an hour. For this pur- 


poſe, a large circular trench of 


x00 feet diameter, and nine feet 
wicle, was dug in a field behind 

| _ Whim, near Chelſea- 
- and in the centre of the 
land ſurrounded by this trench was 
fixed a poſt, with a radius extend- 
ing to the middle of the canal, ſo 


that the boat being tied to the 


moveable end of the radius might 
be moved, with great velocity, by 
a very ſlow motion in a horſe faf- 

tened to ſome point of the radius 
between the boat and the centre. 
The wager was, however, loſt, by 


part of the tackling giving way, 


though the trial had ſucceeded per- 
fectly well the day before. 


30th. land herring fiſhery arrived 
in the river Maes, with 524 bar- 


els of herrings, moſt of which 


ſold from 23). to 121. the barrel. 
The common price 1s 40s. . 
The tide in the river Thames 
was ſo remarkably low, that the 
ferry from Somerſet-ſtairs to Cu- 
per's- bridge could not work, the 
Nad. ban being entirely bare. 
Is not the increaſe of thoſe ſand- 
banks, ſo hurtful to the naviga- 
tion of the Thames, owing to 
the ſtoppage of the water, by the 

numerous and broad piers of Lon- 


A tender from the Shet- 
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don-bridge. If ſo, how unwlfe 
muſt it be to increaſe that obſtacle 
by the water-works ? FL 
Some days ago, a ſhock of an 
earthquake was felt at Tiano and 
Migniano, in the Terre di La- 
voro, between thi and forty 
miles diſtant from Naples, At 
Migniano it was ſo violent, as to 
drive out the inhabitants; three 
houſes were thrown down, and two 
churches much damaged, _ 
We think it our duty to acquaint 
the public, that the governors of, 
and ſubſcribers to, the Welch cha- 
rity ſchool in Clerkenwell-Green, 
have juit publiſhed, for the be- 
nefit of that laudable inſtitution, 
the third part of their Britiſh 
Zoology, though compoſed by 
themſelves, or at their own ex- 


pence; a work deſerving, if poſ- 
ſible, as much 1 on 
account of the maſterly manner 


in which it is executed, as the 
exalted purpoſe to which the pro- 
fits of it are to be applied. How 
happy would it be, if more gentle. 
men ſpent their leiſure hours in 
the ſame manner? The letter- 
preſs, and ſeveral plates of the 
4th part, are, we are aſſured, al- 
ready executed, and the remain- 
der of the work will be delivered, 


with all expedition. This ſeems to 


be a proper place for mentioning, 
that there are ſome ſocieties of 
ladies in Dublin, who meet alter- 


nately at each other's houſes ; and, 


at the ſame time they are ſpend- 
ing their time in agreeable conver- 
ſation, contribute to the relicf of 
the poor by employing their 
needle in the ſervic- of them, par- 
ticularly the children in the found- 
ling hoſpital. 3 
The prizes of fifteen guineas 
| | : each, 
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each given annually by the ho- 
dane Mr. Finch Hatton, and 
the honourable Mr. Townſhend, 


members for the univerſity of 


Cambridge, are adjudged this year 
to Mr. Paley of Chriſt's, and Mr. 


Chamberlayne of King's college, 


ſenior hachelors; and to Mr. Moore 
amd Mr. Lambert of Trinity col- 
lege, middle bachelors. 
A ſeventy-four gun ſhip was 
lately launched for his majeſty's 
ſervice, at Milford haven. 5 
Nine white boys were lately 
killed, and twenty made priſoners, 
in a ſkirmiſh with a party of dra- 
goons near Dungannon in Ire- 
The royal academy of ſciences at 
Paris have propoſed an extraor- 
dinary premium this year, for the 
diſcovery of the beſt manner of 


lighting the ſtreets of a great city 


during the night, ſo as to combine 
together brightneſs, facility of exe- 
cution, and cheapneſs. Both the 
ſubject and the fund for this pre- 
mium, which is 2000 livres, are 
furniſhed by M. de Sartine, lieu- 
tenant general of the police. 
The ſociety of ſciences at Haer- 
lem have propoſed the following 
prize-queſtion, for the year 1766; 


Whether it is permitted, in our 
conduct, to profit from the 1gno- 


rance of our neighbour? and, in 
caſe of the affirmative, in what 
circumſtances, and in what degree 
it is permitted? | 
Dr. Jooſten has obtained th 
prize of thirty ducats offered by 


the electoral academy of ſciences 
of Manheim, for reſtoring a drown- 


ed perſon to life in the Palatinate, 
by means of beds of aſhes mingled 
with ſalt, . and proper frictions, 
& e., The ſubject, upon whom the 
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doctor made the experiment, was 
the ſon of a baker of that city, 
named Meyer, about three years 
and a half old, when he fell into 
the water, which happened the 
27th of April laſt. He had been 
carried by the-water two hundred 
erg He had no 1 
is pulſe did not beat, his head 
and hands were ſwelled, his eyes 
cloſed, his lips livid, his body 
cold, and for three quarters of an 
hour he appeared to be dead. But 
being rubbed with hot cloths for 
about fifteen minutes, he made a 
motion with his mouth; and, after 


fourteen minutes more rubbing, 


&c. he was found to breathe, his 


pulſe beat, and he recovered the 


uſe of his ſenſes. 'The water in 
his belly was diſcharged down- 
WAs. 
On the 11th inſtant, the king of 
France, by his commiſſaries to the 


aſſembly of the clergy now ſitting, 
made a demand on them of 12 
millions of livres by way of free» 


gift; to which the archbiſhop of 
Rheims anſwered, that the love 


of the clergy for their king had 


not hitherto permitted them to in- 
form him how all their means were 
exhauſted by the enormity of their 
engagements; and that they ex- 
pected the king would have re- 
gard to the repreſentations, which 
had been made to him in the late 
aſſemblies, and that he would 
uſe his authority to maintain the 
rights, privileges, and immuni- 
ties of the church, whereof he 1s 
the eldeſt ſon. The commiſſaries 
then retired into another hall, to 
wait the deliberation, which laſted 
from twelve to three, and the con- 
cluſion was, That, as a laſt ef- 
fort, the clergy would grant eight 
millions, 


millions, hoping the king would 
be favourably diſpoſed to receive 
the remonſtrance, which they were 
preparing to lay before him.“ 

M. de Marbœuf, commander 
of the French troops, now garri- 
ſoning thoſe places in Corſica, 


Which the Genoeſe ſtill retain, 


Has had a private conference with 


Paoli; fince which that chief has 


French with reſpect, to 
them the diverſion of hunting in 


ordered his Corſicans to treat the 
ermit 
the neighbourhood of the places 


where they are in garriſon, and on 
certain days to hold markets 


for their conveniency. Paoli has 


cauſed the veſſels and ſtatues of 


= gold and filver in one of the 


Churches to be coined into money, 


bearing the arms of the iſland, 


which, with the French 
coin, paſſes current among the 


: _ of the two nations. 
, _ Two violent earthquakes were 
lately felt in the Eaſtern Bothnia, 
part of the kingdom of Sweden; 


ut we do not hear of any con- 


nderable damage being done by 


— 


them. 


On the ziſt ult. a French ſ ua- 


dron of ten ſhips, cemmanded by 
M. du Chaſſaut, arrived in ſight of 


the port of Sallee, and the day fol- 


lowing began its operations againſt 


that place by bombarding the old 


and new towns, together with the 


forts, into which, between that 
and the 14th inſtant, it threw about 


400 bombs, but without any other 
Cage than demoliſhing part of 


ſeven houſes and the roof of a 
moſque. 


They then bombarded 
Larrache, with as little ſucceſs. 
However, the Moorith troops of 
the garriſon, and the environs, un- 
der the Bacha Habil, made a feint 


of retiring in order to impoſe up- 
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on the French, who finding the fire 
of the Mooriſh cannon to flacken, 
and ſeeing none of the Moors ap- 


pear, ſent ſixteen boats up the 


river, and ſet fire to a French 
— equipped for cruiſing. 

pon this the Moors divided into 
two bodies, and concealed them- 
ſelves behind their fortifications 
on both ſides of the river. They 
might have prevented the burning 
of this prize, but the Bacha thought 
it better to ſuffer the French to 
continue their expedition. Accor- 
dingly they advanced for ſome 
miles, and ſet fire to ſeveral veflels 
at anchor, when the Moors ſud- 
denly . preſented themſelves on 
both ſides cf the river. While two 
hundred among them were em— 


ployed in extinguiſhing the flames, 


the reſt fired with ſo much briſk- 
neſs on the French boats, that 
they ſtruck their flags, and de- 
manded quarter, which was grant- 
ed them by the Moors, two thou: 
ſand of whom threw themſclves 
into the river, with their poniards 
in their mouths, in order to get 
to the French boats. The French, 
upon this, rehoiſted their co- 


lours, and began to fire upon the 


ſwimmers, in order to prevent 


their boarding; but the Moors 
aſhore plied them ſo warmly on 


all ſides, that they obliged them 
to ſtrike their flags a ſecond time, 
and demand quarter. Many of the 
ſwimmers by this time got on board 
the boats, and killed there near a 
hundred and fifty of the crew; 
when the Bacha refuſed to liſten to 
any further propoſitions, yet gave 
orders to ſave the priſoners. On this 
occaſion the French had about 
five hundred men killed, and loſt 
all their boats; the Moors had 
but one hundred men killed and 

wounded. 
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wounded, Other accounts ſay 
that the French deſtroyed Lar- 
rache by bombs and bullets, and 
likewiſe two corſairs, with the 
toſs of only 3o officers and 174 
men killed and wounded, whereas 
the Moors loft 2,000 men; and that 
| the French ſquandron took a Daniſh 
veſſe] deſtined for Sallee, laden 
with goolb. of powder, 1500 bul- 
lets, 10 pieces of braſs cannon and 
a quantity of maſts. 9 88 

On the 12th of April laſt, the 
grand vizier was beheaded at Con- 
ſtantinople; afterward his head was 
expoſed three days. The r ſig- 
nior ſeemed inclined to ſave him : 
but nothing could ſatisfy the divan 
and populace, but his death; fo 
enraged were they againſt him, 
for not quelling in its infancy a 
revolt in Georgia, occaſioned by 
the Georgians refuſing to yield 
the uſual tribute of their ſineſt girls 
to the ſeraglio. | 1 

By advices from Baſſora of the 
oth of February laſt, the affairs 
of Perſia have been in a ſtate of 
perfect tranquility for theſe two 


years paſt, under the prudent go- 


vernment of Kerim-Kan ; there 
have been but two trifling revolts, 
which he ſuppreſſed as ſoon as the 

broke out. All Perſia is ſubjed 
to him, except the Coraſſan, which 
is under the dominion of Ahmet 
Chah, king of Agvan, who has 
peaceably enjoyed, upwards of ten 
years, a moſt extenſive country in 
India and Perſia, beſides the pro- 
vince of Candahar, his native 
country. It may with truth be 
aſſerted of him, that he is the rich- 
eſt king in Aſia, for all the trea- 
ſures of Nadir Chah, Thamas- 
Kouli-Kan, and Delhi, have fal- 
len into his hands. Kerim-Kan 


is at preſent in the neighbourhood 


- 


There is advice from 
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of Baſſora, at Kormava, in the 
Loriſtan, with an army which is 
ſaid to conſiſt of 60,000 men; and 
1t 15 pretended that he will go, as 
ſoon as the ſeaſon will permit, to 
chaſtiſe ſome pirates which are 
cruizing in the Perſian gulf. 
This prince likewiſe propoſes to 
ſet to rights the affairs of the pro- 
vinces of Fars and Loriſtan. | 


There have been within theſe 


eight months ſome very warm diſ- 
putes between the governor - and 
aſſembly houſe of Jamaica, con- 
cerning the privileges of that 
houſe. The queſtion in diſpute 
ſeems to be, whether the houſe's 
privileges actually extend, or if they 
don't, whether the houſe has a right 
to extend them, eſpecially by an 
ex poſt facto vote, from the perſons _ 
of its members and their ſervants, 
to their coaches, horſes, and other 
things requiſite for their attendance 
upon the houſe. As this is a mat- 
ter of too much importance to be 
left out, and yet the only account 
we have got of it is too long for 
this part of our work, we ſhall 
give it in our Appendix. 1 
Philadel- 

phia, that ſome of their back: ſet- 
tlers, ſuppoſed to be the ſame who 
the year before murdered the in- 
nocent Indians, ſettled in the heart 
of that province, ſome time ago 
ſurpriſed, in their way to Fort Pitt, 
a convoy of eighty horſes loaded 
with goods, part on his majeſty's 
account, as preſents to the Indians, 
with whom there is no making 
or maintaining peace without 
ſuch demonſtrations of friend- 
ſhip, and part on the account of 
the merchants for the Indian trade, 
killed ſome of the horſes, and car- 
ried off all the goods. A party 
of the king's troops being called 
| from 
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from Fort Loudon, apprehended 
ſome of theſe lawleſs people, but 
they were ſoon reſcued. The ſol- 
diers afterwards picked up three 


others, and carried them into the 


fort; but the rioters aſſembled 
about it in ſuch numbers, as to 
render it dangerous for the few 
ſoldiers in it to hold out againſt 
them ; and threatening fire and 
ſword, if their companions were 
not given up ; which was complied 
with, on their promiſing to ap- 
pear at the next court. | 

The following plan for intro- 


ducing epiſcopacy in North Ame 


_ rica, as laid down by biſhop But- 


ler in 1750, has been for ſome time 
paſt, it is ſaid, under conſideration 


of the government. 
1. No coercive power is deſired 


over the laity in any caſe; but 
only a power to regulate the be- 


haviour of the clergy who are in 


epiſcopal orders; and to correct 
and puniſh them according to the 


Jaws of the church of England, in 
_ caſe of miſbehaviour or neglect of 
duty, with ſuch powers as the 


commiſſaries abroad have exer- 


Cciſed. 5 „ 
2. Nothing is deſired for ſuch 
biſhops, that may in the leaſt in- 


terfere with the dignity or autho- 


rity or intereſt of the governor, or 

any other officer of ſtate. Pro- 

bates of wills, licences for mar- 

riages, &c. to be left in the hands 

where they are; and no ſhare in 

the temporal government is deſired 
for biſnops. | 5 5 


3. The maintenance of ſuch 


biſhops not to be at the charge of 
the colonies. ; 

4 No bithops are intended to 
be ſettled in places where the go- 
vernment is in the hands of diſſen- 
ters, as in New England, &c, But 


arrived this day at her moor- 
ings in the river Thames, had the 


authority to be given only to or- 
dain clergy for ſuch church of 
England congregations as are a2. 


mong them, and to inſpect into the 


manners and behaviour of the ſaid 
clergy, and to confirm the mem- 
— 4:5 

The wife of a collier at Sitze. 
roda, near Torgau in Saxony, was 
lately delivered of five daughters 
who were all baptized, but died 
ſoon after. In the year 1732, a 
woman of the ſame village was 
twice delivered, in the ſpace of 


eleven months, of three children 


at a birth. 5 | | 
Died lately. At Wells, Mrs, 
Deverel, aged 105, _ 

Near Baſingſtoke, John Edwards, 
a ploughman, aged 105, 


10 L „. 


The lord Clive Indiaman, 3 
misfortune to loſe in her voyage 
78 of her crew, among whom are 
all the officers, except the captain 
and ſecond mate; a moſt remark- 
able mortality, as the ſame voyage 


is ſometimes performed without 


the loſs of a fingle man, 

A cauſe was tried in the 
court of King's Bench, upon 
the ſtatute of uſury; when a per- 


2d. 


ſon who had taken 16s. for diſ- 


counting a note of hand for zol. 
that had hut ſix weeks to run, had 
a verdi given againſt him for gol. 


coſts, being treble the ſum lent. 


An action upon a policy of 


Inſurance, againſt an under- wy 


writer of goods ſhipped in a gene- 
ral ſhip, at Montſerrat, for Lon- 
don, was tried before lord 31 
| | eld, 
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feld, at Guildhall ; when it ap- the Old Baily, capt. Loredo, 
pearing that the ſhip was not /ea- late maſter of the veſſel called the 
avorthy to undertake the voyage, Principe de Eſpagna, was tried for 
the cauſe was determined in favour wilfully caſting away the ſaid ſhip 
of the inſurer. By this deciſion it on the high ſeas, within the juris. 


appears, that, when a ſhip pro- diction o 


the admiralty of Eng- 


ceeds on a voyage, for which ſhe land, with intent to defraud divers 


is not ſufficient, all policies of in- 


ſurance, whether on the ſhip or 


goods are diſcharged ; and that 
it is to the owners of the ſhip the 


| owners of the goods on board her 


muſt in that caſe apply for the ſatiſ- 
faction of their loſſes. This deter- 
mination, it is to be hoped, will 
have the good effect of making 
owners of ſhips more attentive to 
the goodneſs of their ſhips, thereby 


to prevent very heavy loſſes. 


At the anniverſary ſermon and 
feaſt of the city of London lying- 
in hoſpital, 35ol. was collected 
for that charity, 5 

Seven female quakers, very neat- 
ly dreſſed, being deſirous to ſee 
their majeſties come to court, were 
admitted into the royal apart- 
ments; when her majeſty was ſo 


condeſcending as to order the lady 


in waiting to make each of them a 
compliment; which they returned 
in a very ſenſible and modeſt man- 
ner. . GE 

The Jury ſat on the body of 
oh. n D. of B. at the King's arms 


tavern in Bond- ſtreet, and brought 
in their verdict lunacy. It ap- 


peared on the inqueſt, by the teſti- 
mony of an eminent phyſician, 
who attended H. G. that he had 


for ſome time paſt been afflicted 


with a nervous diſorder, which 
reyed greatly upon his ſpirits. 
he ball went in at the right ear, 
came out at the upper part of the 
left ſide of the Fen „ and was 
found in the night-cap. 
At the admiralty ſeſſions held at 


merchants who had underwrote 
polices of inſurance on the ſaid 
veſſel, and her cargo, conſiſting of 
woollen cloths and hides, to the 
amount of above 50001, when it 
appearing that the ſhip, though 
run on a reef of rocks about a 
mile from Falmouth harbour, in 
her voyage from Exeter to Spain, 
was not caſt away or deſtroyed, in 


the ſtrit ſenſe of the word, pur- 
ſuant to the ſtatute 11 Geo. Il. ſhe 


having been afterwards recovered 
and brought into Falmouth har- 


bour, by the people of that place; 
and it being the particular prero- 


8 of that court either to con- 
demn capitally or wholly to acquit, 


he was acquitted, and immediately 


diſcharged. A new charge, how- . 


ever, was immediately preferred 


againſt him for a miſdemeanor 


but he found means to eſcape, and 


get back to Spain, where, as ſoon 


as diſcovered, he was condemned 
to a dungeon for life, e 
A great council was held th. 
at St. James's, when a gene- 
ral alteration in the miniſtry took 
place. „ ? 
Was tried at Guildhall, before 


the right hon. lord Mansfield, a 


cauſe, wherein meſſrs, Carr, Ib- 
betſon and co. eminent mercers 
on Ludgate-hill were plaintiffs, 
and ſeveral cuſtom-houſe offi- 
cers defendants, for entering and 
ſearching the houſe of the plain- 
tiffs, under pretence of their hav- 
ing a large quantity of prohibited 
goods in their poſſeſſion : when it 
8 appearing, 
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R. „that the officers had not have ſo ſteadily carried is on, in \ 
the leaſt foundation for ſuch ſearch, ſpite of all the obſtacles thrown in 
the jury, which conſiſted of mer- their way, and all the cavils againſt WW 


_ chants, found a verdict againſt the their proceedings. 
cuſtom-houſe officers, for Iool. da- Ended the {ſons at the | 
1 8, with coſts of ſuit. Old Bailey, when one for a 13th, 
A lad about ſeventeen years old, highway robbery, one for a foot- 
apprentice to Mr. Maxwell, a wa- * robbery, a woman for private. 
terman on the bank-fide, lately eat ly ſtealing a watch, Anthony Va- 
a ſhoulder of lamb, that weighed cheron, for feloniouſly publiſhing 
upwards of five pounds, and two as true, a certain promiſſory note 
quarts of. green peaſe, without ei- of hand from his grace Gonna 
ther bread or beer, in leſs than duke of Marlborough, for 20,000. 
fifty minutes, for a wager of half payable to the ont of the ſaid 
a guinea, Anthony Vacheron, with inten- 
13th His royal highneſs duke of tion to defraud the ſaid duke of 
df Glouceſter ſet out on a Marlborough, one for horſe-ſtea}- 
tour through the Weſt of Eng- ing, one for defrauding a ſailor of 
land. 2 | his wages, Barny Carrol, for un- 
The act took place, which lawfully, on purpoſe, and with 
prohibits all ſhips under 100 malice aforethought, and with lay- 
tons burthen, from taking ſpiritu- ing in wait, ſlitting the noſe of 
| ous liquors on board, on pain of Crawley Thomas Kirby, Eſq; with 
ſeizure. 2 Intention to maim and disfigure 
The new pavement from Cha- him, and William King, his ac- 
rining- croſs to Temple-bar, which com;lice, received ſentence of 
was begun at the firſt of theſe - death; thirty-fix to be tranſported 
places, was this day ended at for ſeven years; one for fourteen 
the latter, and the commu- years; one to be whiped ; and five 
nication opened for carriages. were branded. The highway rob- 
Thoſe, who have not ſeen this ber, the defrauder, Carroll, and 
new_pavement, can ſcarcely ima- King were executed the laſt day 
ine the alteration made by it, of the month” 
the taking down of ſigns, and As the caſe of Carroll and King 
Fring up of lights in a regular is in ſome reſpects curious, we 


_ x2th 
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manner. It may be ſaid, that no ſhall give it in the Appendix to E 

| ſtreet in London, paved, light- this part of our work. ke f 

dea, and filled with Ros Gas in A moft violent earthquake : the n 

dhe old. way, ever made ſo a- happened at Lula in Both- — , 

"= greeable an appearance, or af- nia, which laſted three minutes, I 
Brded better walking than the with a ſubterraneous noiſe from 

Strand does in the new. But great Weſt to Eaſt; and on the 23d day 8 

as the alteration in the Strand may following, at tlie ſame place, 2 

be, that in St. James's-ſtreet great- there was a great motion in the | 

ly ſurpaſſes it. In ſhort, too much waters, attended with a ſtorm 

cannot be ſaid in praiſe of thoſe of thunder, lightning, and rain, 5 

noblemen and gentlemen, who firſt which continued the whole day, 

promoted this improvement, and Es a 


when 


mn _, La vv” ww, 


„ben the waters ebbed and flow- den-place in the county of Kent. 


ed about twenty times in a ſhort 
FTB E En 

About eight in the evening, 
prince F rederick William of Pruſ- 
ſia, and the princeſs Elizabeth 
Chriſtina Ulrich of Brunſwick re- 


ceived the nuptial benediction at 
the caſtle of Berlin, After the ce- 


remony, which was performed with 
great pomp, the king and queen 
of Pruſſia, the duke of York, the 


princes and princeſſes of the blood, 


the houſe of Brunſwick, the duke 
of Brunſwick Bevern, the reign- 
ing prince of Anhalt Deilau, the 
nobility and foreign miniſters, who 


had all aſſiſted at it, ſupped at four 


tables, each of two hundred co- 


vers; at one of which were the 


king, their royal highneſſes, and 
the foreign princes; at the ſecond, 
the miniſters of ſtate, and thoſe of 


22 powers; at the third, per- 


ſons belonging to the court; and 
at the fourth, the generals and 
officers of the ſtate major. At 
eleven o'clock the prince and 
the new princeſs of Pruſſia opened 
the ball, in which the king, the 
duke of York, and the princes and 
princeſſes danced. The ball, which 
continued till late at night, was 
performed by torch-light, to the 
ſound of two choruſſes of trum- 
pets and kettle-drums. The day 
following the new-married pair 
received compliments on the oc- 
cahon, | 


do grant unto the right hon. 
Sir Charles Pratt, knt. chief juſtice 
of the court of Common Pleas, 


and the heirs male of his body 


lawfully begotten, the dignity of 

a baron of the kingdom of Great 

Britain, by the name, ſtyle, and 

utle of baron Camden, of Cam- 
N | 
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off by it. 


l mm 


[111 
At the adjourned ſeſſions of the 
peace at Guildhall, before the lord 
mayor, when a great number of 
debtcrs were diſcharged purſuant 
to the late act, a very intricate 


point was learnedly debated, Whe- 7 
ther, according to a notion long = 


received, /punging-houſes were to 


deemed priſons? when it was de» 


termined, that they were onl 
houſes of ſafety, and in no ſenſe _ 
to be looked upon as priſons ; and 

accordingly none but thoſe who 
were actually in priſon or beyond 


ſea, or upon bail on the firſt of 


January laſt, and had ſurrendered 
to their bail, on or before the 
12th of February, were adjudged 
capable of receiving the benefit of 
that act. J n1 2 on ny 
At the Society of Arts, 
&c. a letter —4— from 17th. 
the mayor of Liverpool, importing, 
that the corporation over which he 


had the honour to preſide, had or- 
ed tool. to be paid towards. aſ- 


ſiting in the general views of the 

ſociety; for which the ſecretary 

was deſired to return thanks. 
The infant don Philip, 


duke of Parma, who had 18ch. 


been taken ill of the ſmalk-pox at 


Alexandria, the 1oth inſt. and ap- 


peared to be in a fair way of doing 


will at the beginning, grew ſudden- 


ly worſe this day, and was carried 
As ſoon as it was known 
at Parma that the duke their ſove- 


reign was ill, count Ponticelli and. 
other phyſicians ſet out for Alex- 


andria to. attend him. They had 
no apprehenſions of the imall- 


pox, becauſe the prince had al- 


ready had that diſtemper, but ima- 


gined he had a fever, attended 


with an obſtruction or coſtiveneſs ; 
however, 
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however, before he died, the ſmall- 


15th of Marc 
left iſſue by the late madame of 
France, a prince and princeſs, 
viz. Ferdinand, born January 20, 


arches of the new brid 
fryars was entirely ſtruck, and 
the arch cleared. This arch is 
22 feet wider than the wideſt 
arch of Weſtminſter-Bridge, 28 
feet wider than the great arch 
of London- bridge, 3 feet wider 
than the boaſted Rialto at Venice, 
yet 2 feet leſs than the wideſt arch 
of the ſame bridge, whoſe diameter 
is 100 feet. 25 | 
Was read, in common 


25th. 


pox had manifeſted itſelf by very 


evident tokens. 


His royal highneſs was born the 
> 1720. He has 


1750; and Louiſa Maria Thereſa, 


born Dec. 9, 1751, ſince married 
to Charles Anthony, prince of 

Aſturias, heir to the crown of 
—_— 
A board of longitude was held 
at the admiralty, when the marine- 
table for finding the longitude at 


fea, by the lunar method, invented 


by Mr. Witchell, was taken into 
"conſideration, and approved, and 

_- A thouſand pounds ordered to be 
advanced to enable the inventor to 
carry it into execution; and that 
gentleman, Mr. Iſrael Lyons, jun. 
Mr. William Wales, of Green- 
wich, 
appointed computers of a Nau- 
tical Ephemeris, for the uſe of 
navigation and aſtronomy; and 


. Mr. 


and Mr. Mapſon, were 


ichard Dunithorne to com- 
pare and correct the ſame from the 
Preſs. e 
In Lapland, 120 head of 


rein-deer, in one herd, were 


23d. 


ſtruck dead by lightning. 


The centre of one of the middle 


council, a petition from 
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nigſbe 


nators of the moſt renowned City 


collection made for their relief in 


tones, ſome of great ſizes, As 


at Black- 


od at Sr. Eufatia; che l . 


— 


the magiſtrates of the city of Ro. 
rg, in the dominions of 
Pruſſia, addreſſed to the moſt il. 
luſtrious, noble, learned, and ye. 
nerable, the lord-mayor and ſe- 


of London, ſetting forth the im. 
menſe loſs that city ſuſtained by 
the dreadful fire that lately raged 
there, praying aſſiſtance ; when it 
appearing, that the loſs amount- 
ed to 600, oool. ſo as to be above 
the faculties of any ſingle corpo- 
ration, their agent was adviſed to 
apply for a general brief. The 


the city of Hamburgh amounted 
A „ 

Letters dated this day th 
twelvemonth, from Trux- 2 Gat 
illo, about fifty miles from Vera 
Cruz, in Mexico, bring a moſt 
ſhocking account of the mountain 
Mano Blanco, in that neighbour- 
hood, opening and throwing out 
flames, inflamed matter, and black 


there- never was a volcano there 
before, it terrified the inhabitants 
to ſuch a degree, that a great num- 
ber died the fright. Many 
5 were deſtroyed, with 118 
ndian huts. Lions, tygers, deer, 
&c. left the foreſts, and came for 
refuge into the town, where ſixty- 
three of them were ſhot in the 
A violent hurricane happen- 


veſſels got to ſea in time; but 
the ſtorm reaching to Martinico, 
thirty-three ſhips were loſt; at 
Guadalupe, fix ſhips and ten {mall 


veſſels, with a large quantity of 


coffee on board, were drove on 


ſhore and loſt. 


The power of juries having 
been ſo often and ſo much con- 


troverted, 


2 2 een . 
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troverted, many of our readers, who 
do not deal much in law books, 
may be glad to know, what was 
the opinion of that great lawyer, 
the late Lord Chancellor Hard- 
wicke, upon that intereſting point. 
In the reports of caſes in his time, 

. 16. are the following remark- 
able words of his: The thing 
that governs greatly in this deter- 
mination 15, that a point of law 
is not to be determined by juries. 
Juries have a power by law to de- 
termine matters of fact only; and 
it is of the greateſt conſequence to 


the law of England, and to the 


ſubject, that theſe powers of the 
judges and jury be kept diſtin& ; 
that the judge determine the law, 


and the jury the fact; and if ever 


they come to be confounded, it 

will prove the confuſion and de- 

ſtruction of the law of England.” 
Great numbers of incendiary 


letters, threatening fire and de- 


ſtruction, have been lately dropt 
in different parts of London, many 
of them, it is thought, with a de- 
ſign of committing the threatened 
miſchiefs; at leaſt, no leſs than 
ſeven or eight trains laid for this 
deſperate purpoſe, have been diſ- 


covered and defeated within a fer 


weeks. | 


An old walnut-tree, which flou- 


riſhed before the door of Shake- 


ſpear's father, at Stratford upon 


Avon, at the birth of that poet, 
having been lately cut down, ſe- 


veral gentlemen had images, re- 


ſembling that in Weſtminſter- 

abbey, carved from it. 5 
The rage, or at leaſt hurry, of 

building 

that the bricks are often brought 

to the bricklayers, before they 

are cold enough to be handled; 
Vor. VIII. . 


Blencogo to withig 1 


miles of Newcaſtle. 


is ſo great at preſent, 


az 
ſo that ſome days ago the floor of 
a cart, loaded with bricks, took fire 
in Golden-lane, Old- ſtreet, and 
was conſumed, before the bricks 
could be unloaded. 7 
A journeyman baker in Old- 
ſtreet, lately ran from Old- ſtreet 
turnpike to Shoreditch turnpike, 
and back again, which 1s reckon- 
ed a mile and a half, for a wager 


of twenty guineas, in ſeven minutes 


and a quarter. 
lowed nine. 2 

A few days ago a young woman 
near Cockermouth, walked ſeventy- 
two miles in one da viz. from 


4 
: 


/G 8 Ur three 


He had been al- 


They write from New-York, 5 
that one Godfrey Swan, a man in 
good circumſtances, fearing he 


ſhould not be ſaved, took the op- 


portunity, while his wife was at 
market, to murder his own ſon, 
an infant of three months old, 


which he laid on his left arm, and 


then cut its throat with a penknife. 
The neighbours being alarmed 
came in, and found him with the 
child yet bleeding in his arms; 
but, inſtead of being diſconcerted, 


he deliberately wiped his bloody 


hands, and the knife with which 
he did the execrable deed, and with 


perfect compoſure ſaid, He had 


long been greatly diſtreſſed in 
mind, was weary of life, and had 
taken this method of making the 
ſoul of his innocent infant happy, 
and dying himſelf by the law, 
for which he hoped God would 
have mercy on him, as on a re- 

pentant ſinner.“ He talked very 
religiouſly, and, except on the 
particular ſubject of his uneaſineſs, 


very ſenſibly. 


The king of France has already 
[1] forbid 


N . ' 
. / 


1141 
forbid the 1 any additional 
buildings at the ends next the coun- 


try of the ſtreets belonging to the 
ſuburbs of Paris, upon any pretence 
whatſoever, either upon the ground 
7 belonging to the city, or the pariſh 
adjoining; and likewiſe the open- 
ing of any new ſtreets in the ſaid 
ſuburbs; and directs, that the 
ſtreets now in being, which are 
leſs than thirty feet wide, ſhall be 
extended to that width, whenever 
the proprietors ſhall rebuild their 
On the 14th of this month, at 

one in the afternoon, a fire broke 
out at-the town of Bolbec, in the 
Pays de Caux in Normandy, and 


* 
— — 


8330 
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made ſuch a rapid progreſs, that 
in three hours time the whole town 


was in a blaze. Of five hundred 
houſes which compoſed that town, 


and whoſe inhabitants were in a 


very flouriſhing way before this 
diſaſter, four hundred have been 
reduced to aſhes, together with 


the church, which was extremely 
rich and finely ornamented; and 


all the other houſes, except ten, da- 
maged. No lives, however, were 


loſt, but that of an old man and 


his daughter, who went to aſſiſt him. 
Upwards of three thouſand per- 
ſons are reduced to. the utmoſt 
miſery by the loſs or their houſes 


and effects. The king, in conſide- 


ration of their misfortune, has for- 


come they ſhall pay but five ſols a 
year each, for all kinds of impoſi- 
tions, the zoth penny not excepted, 
and has, beſides, ordered 200 looms 


and 400 ſpinning wheels to be im- 
mediately ſent there for the uſe of 


the manufacturers. 


They write from Nantes, that 
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ven them all arrears of taxes, 


= directed that for 2 5 years to 


[YES 


ſome time ago, a fiſh of a mon. 


ſtrous ſize, of what kind it waz 1 
not known, had been taken on q 

the ſea coaſt about a league-from 
Bourgnen. It weighed at leaf c 
1200tb. had an oval head, very 5 
ſmall in proportion to the ſize of t 
its body; round eyes as large as tc 
a five ſhilling piece; a great ma- a 
ny teeth, which cut like a razor; fe 
a thick tongue, rather large than c| 
long, and it was lined with teeth p 
to the root; it had a bill like a par- T 
rot, with this difference, that the li 
upper part was. crooked, and box. of 
ed in by the lower; the neck long ne 
and flabby ; the back reſembling A 
a boat with its keel upwards, and fi 
ſo hard, that a hatchet could not p 
penetrate it; the ſkin black, and th 
as though beſmeared with tar; b 
the belly ſpotted and ſcaly, and C 

fins, like wings, four feet long, 
eighteen inches broad, and fix 01 
thick ; the tail, which was ſhort, ar 
and broad, terminated like that N 
of a May-bug. On opening ca 
this ſtrange animal, there were ag 
found in 1ts belly eggs as black dc 
as its ſkin, and as large as thoſe 's: 
of an oſtrich, and a number of fiſh, co 
whole and undigeſted ; and what fa 
is ſtill more ſurpriſing, thirty nuts p* 
of an extraordinary ſize, and ſome an 

pieces of coral, It was ſeen eight 
days, and wounded in ſeveral tic 
parts, before; the blood. it ſhed fre 
obliged it to yield to the effort 
of the ſailors, greedy of ſo extra- th 
ordinary a prey. Wh, be 
The ——— Linnæus has th; 
lately recommended to the faculty, in 
a new medicine, called quaſſi wood, by 
from the name of a negro, by the 
whom it was firſt uſed (to the op 
knowledge of the Europeans at of 
in all iat 


leaſt) in Surinam, as good in a2 
1 caſes 
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. — 


caſes in which it is uſual to ad- 
miniſter the bark, and ſuperior to 
it in ſome. | | 
The Corfican malecontents have 
come to the following reſolutions. 
1. That all the diſtricts within 


their dependence, ſhall contribute 


to the ſupport of the academy 
at Corte. 2. That they ſhould 
farm to foreign merchants the ex- 
cluſive right of exporting the 
produce of theſe diſtricts. 3. 
That the French ſhould have the 
liberty of changing the garriſons 
of thoſe places, which the Ge- 
noeſe put them in poſſeſſion of. 
And, 4. That ſome of the ableſt 
ſubjects of Corſica ſhould be ap- 


pointed to reſide at the courts of 


thoſe European powers, who have 
been pleaſed to ſhew favour to the 
Corlicans, | 1 

There have been lately very 
great diſturbances in Denmark, 
and an almoſt open rebellion in 
Norway, on account of the annual 
capitation tax laid about two years 
ago on all the ſubjects of that king- 
dom without diſtinction; parti- 
calarly among the peaſants and 


common labourers burthened with 


families, as they are obliged to 
pay for themſelves, their wives 
and children. e 

A few days before the reſigna- 
tion of lord Halifax, a petition 
from the Engliſh inhabitants of 
Quebec, ſupported by another from 
the merchants of London, was laid 
before his majeſty; ſince which, a 
third remonſtrance from the French 
inhabitants there has been received 
by Mr. Secretary Conway, all of 


them moſt heavily complaining of 


oppreſſive conduct; in conſequence 
of which, enquiry will ſoon be made 
to the grounds of the ſaid com- 
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_ the accounts of which, at 

eaſt thoſe made public, are as yet 
too obſcure and confuſed to have 
any ſtreſs laid upon them. _ 
On Sunday, the 26th of May 
laſt, a dreadful fire broke out in 
the city of Montreal in Canada ; 
when, there being no engines in 
order, nor a ſufficient number of 


buckets to be had, and the wind 


being, beſides, very high, it con- 
ſumed 180 houſes before it could 
be ſtopt. The loſs is computed 
at 180,000l, ſterling ; but no lives 


were loſt, | 


The inhabitants of 1 . 
land have at laſt luckily hit on the 
proceſs of making pat- aſhes, and 
of ſuch a ſtrong alkali, as muſt 
ſoon outyie the Hungary ſort for 
making glaſs and bleaching ; and 
the great advantages derived from 
this manufacture, not only in point 
of price, but in the clearing of their 


woods, and the manuring of their 


land, has made the landholders, 
one and all, to ſet about making 

them, oF 
The laudable Society of Arts, in 
order to promote the uſeful in- 
fluence of the parliamentary encou- 
ragement given in the laſt ſeſſion 
but one 2 the importation of 
timber from our American colo- 


nies, has ſent over to them boxes 


containing ſpecimens of divers 
ſorts of fir timber, and deals, 
uſually imported into England 
from Riga and Norway, with a 
deſcription of the ſame, and the 
prices they are ſold alt. 

About three weeks ago, a cow 
belonging to Mr. William Vau- 

han, butcher of Bettws Aberge- 
(wy in Denbighſhire, North Wales, 
dropt a calf, which had two heads, 
four eyes, four ears, two mouths, 

[1] 2 wa. 
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two tongues, and two necks; the 


body and legs as uſual. It lived 
ſeveral days, ſeemingly in good 


| health, and was obſerved at dif- 
ferent times to ſuck with each 
mouth. A curious gentleman in 
that neighbourhood gave a guinea 
for the ſkin, in order to have it 
ſtuffed and preſerved. 
A red cow, the property of Mr. 


Thomas Stubbing, of Hempſted 


in Eſſex, lately brought forth three 
milk-white cow calves, with red 
Sars, Le Ft ; | | 
A woman named Mathea de 


Orellana, thirty years of age, wife 
of Dominick Gonzales, of Rocca 


in Eſtramadura, a province of 
Spain, was lately delivered there, 
in the ſpace of one year, of ſix 
children, at two different births, 
the firſt time of four, three of 


which were baptized; the fourth 


was ſtill- born eight days after the 
others; the three firſt died ſuc- 


. ceflively 24 hours after each other. 


At the ſecond delivery ſhe had two, 
which are now living. 
Bruſan, the wife of John Gut- 
tridge of Hadleigh, near Ipſwich, 
penſioner, of three children; the 
two firſt, a boy and a girl, joined 
together from the breaſt to the um- 
bilical veſſels, who died almoſt as 
ſoon as born; the other, a girl, 
lived about eight hours. | 


Died lately. At Shield Dykes, 


near Alnwick, Eleanor Anderſon, 

aged 107, . 5 

In Norfolk, Thomas Grant, 
en 

| At Overyſſel, George Maerton, 

a fiſherman, aged 148. — 


Jonel Deſmaretz, his maje- 


by the French miniſtry, for im- 
lition of the jettees, which are the 
_ uſed in the fortifications of this 
neighbourhood, which damaged, 
at leaſt, one third of the crops of 


The archduke Leopold of 


One Carr, a waterman, 94h 
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AUGUST, 
By the letters from co- i 


ſty's commiſſary at Dunkirk, we 
are aſſured, that orders were given 


mediately ſetting about the demo. 


ſupport of the harbour of Dun. 
kirk. = London Gazette, 
It has beef ſince reported, that 
the greateſt part of the material; 


place have been ſent to repair 
thoſe of Cherburgh. : 

A moſt violent ſtorm happened 
at Senderidge, in Kent, and its 


corn and hops. The roads were 
filled in ſome places with hail and 
ice three feet deep. . 


Auſtria, ſon to their Imperial 
majeſties, was eſpouſed at Inſpruck, 
to the infanta Donna Maria Louiſa 
of Spain. 


having laid a wager, that 

he and his dog would both leap 
from the centre arch of Wef:- 
minſter-bridge, and land at Lam. 
beth, within a minute of each 
other; he jumped off firſt, and 
the dog immediately followed 
him; but the faithful animal not 
being in the ſecret, and fearing 
his maſter ſhould be drowned, laid 
hold of him by the neck, and drag: 
ged him to ſhore, to the no ſmall 


diverſion of the ſpeRators, 


Several perſons rioteuſſy 1 
afſembled to pull down the ? 
houſe of induſtry, lately erecdel 
at Nacton, near Ipſwich, carried 
their boldneſs to ſuch length, that 
| ne:ther 


& =: 
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neither the expoſtulations of the 
magiſtrates againſt the illegality 


of their deſign, which they open- 
ly avowed, the conſequences of 
. riot proclamation act being 
read, which were explained to 
them, nor the appearance of a 
body of regular horſe and foot, 
called in as part of the poſſe comi- 
tatus, ſeemed to make the leaſt im- 
preſſion on them ; nay, though the 


proclamation was then read to them 


with an audible voice, and they 


ſeemed to hear it with attention, 


not a man ſtirred. After. ſome 
time, orders were given for eleven 
dragoons, that were mounted, to 


move round and form in the rear 


of the rioters, in hopes that ſeeing 


the diſmounted dragoons in their 


front, and the horſe in their rear, 
they might be induced to diſperſe 
without force, and within the time 
required by the riot- act; but in- 
ſtead of doing ſo, the moment the 


horſes ſtirred, or rather before, 


7 fell upon both horſes and men 
wit 

makes, hedge-ſtakes, cudgels, &c. 
but in five minutes the affair was 
over. Seven men were apprehend- 
ed upon the ſpot, five of whom were 
wounded, but not one of them 
mortally z ſo ſtrictly did the dra- 
goons obſerve the humane orders 
that were given them. When this 


| happened, there might be four or 


live hundred perſons ſcattered in 
knots about the heath, but- not 
above an hundred were in the party 


that attacked the ſoldiers. It ap- 


pears that theſe unhappy men were 
deluded by rheir leaders, who had. 
perſuaded them, that the military 
zorces could not fire, or act againſt 
them. Many more perſons might 
fave been apprehended with eaſe, 


/ 


| refuſing to 
ſuch arms as they had, peaſe- 


* 
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but ſeven were thought enough to 
make an example of. 
Twenty minutes aften ten, P. M. 
there appeared in the air, over 
Greenwich, a large ball of fire; 
about ten inches diameter, of a 
very luminous aſpect, and ſome- 
what redder than the moon at 
the full. Its courſe was fouth- 
eaſt, and the duration of its ap- 
pearance about a quarter of a mi- 
nute, when it ſeemed on a ſudden 


to fall, as it were, over Black- 


heath, and became inviſible in an 
inſtant. | TY | 
The great cauſe of the 


Manilla ſhip SantiflimaTri- 4 


nidada was determined by the lords 


of appeals for prizes, the ſentence 
affirmed, and the Spaniſh claim 
wholly rejected, 

A porter, having carried a par- 
cel from the Bell-Savage inn to a 
linen-draper's in Newgate-ſtreet, 
put it down on the counter, and 
then, on the maſter of the ſhop 

the portera 

demanded, R. 4 the Kg — 
again, in order to take it back; 


when the linen-draper charged 


him with a robbery, and carried 
him before the ſitting magiſtrate. 
But Sir Robert Ladbroke, on hear- 
ing the merits of the cauſe; diſ- 
miſled the porter, ordered ſatiſ- 
faction to be made him, and gave 


it as his 7 that a parcel is 


not properly delivered till the por- 
, ee: 
A little mare about 27 inches 
high, though between four and 
five years old, lately brought over 
from the Eaſt-Indies in the Med- 
way, captain Tinker, as a preſent 
to the duke of Glouceſter from 
captain Douglas, in the Eaſt-In- 
dia company's ſervice, was this 


U 


— 
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day preſented to her majeſty by 
E his 9575 highneſs. 3 
This little animal is remarkably 
well proportioned, of a dun co- 
Jour, the hair ſomewhat reſem- 
bling that of a young fawn ; has 
fine ears, a quick eye, and a ſet of 
_ exceeding fine teeth; with a hand- 
fome long tail, mane, and foretop ; 
her legs differ from the reſt of the 
body in colour, being quite black; 
the is remarkably good-natured, 
will ſuffer herſelf to be ſtroked 
and played with like a lap-dog ; 
and goes up and down ſtairs with 
the greateſt familiarity. She was 
brought from Portſmouth to Lon- 
don in a Poſt-chaiſe. In coming 
over from India, for want of her 
natural food, they were obliged to 
give her water-gruel, biſcuit, &c. 


and ſome time before ſhe arrived in 


England, ſhe would eat almoſt any 
thing that the ſeamen lived upon. 
However, by living thus, in a 
manner contrary to her nature, ſhe 
was reduced very low ; but by the 
care which is now taken of her, be- 
gins to recover her natural beauty 
and fleekneſs of ſkin. Her food 
now B chiefly bread and water- 
rer with ſome graſs of the ten- 
dereſt ſort. WA 
It is ſaid, that this little animal 
was deemed ſo great a curioſity 
even in the Eaſt-Indies, that one 


of the nabobs offered a thouſand 
Yet there is ſome 
reaſon to believe, that there are 
as ſmall horſes, nearer home, in 
ſome of the Scotch iſlands. At leaſt 


pounds for her. 


in the month of November fol- 
lowing, a little black horſe, mea- 
ſuring but 23 inches, was landed 
at Newcaſtle from Shetland. 
, ch The ſtone of the centre 
noms building of the new lying-in 
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| hoſpital, on the Surrey fide of 
Weſtminſter-bridge, was laid by 
Brice Fiſher, eſq; in the abſence of 
the right honourable lord Wark- 
worth. The following inſcription 
was engraved on the ſtone. 
Sub nobiliſimi Hugonis Piercy, 
 baronis Warkworthij, prefidio, Le. 
vamen Solatiumgue Puerperis, exſur- 
git hoc AEdificium, A. D. 1765. 
About 3 h. 41 m. P. M. 60h 
began an eclipſe of the ſun, "IO 
which was of two digits and a 
quarter, and laſted till about one 
eee 
Being the birth-day of his royal 
highneſs prince Frederick, biſhop 
of Oſnaburgh, gold and ſilver me- 
dals were given at court, in com- 
memoration of his election to that 
dignity. Theſe pieces have, on the 
face, the figure of Hope reſting on 
a ſhield, his royal highneſs's arms 
and coronet, with the mitre, cro- 
ſier, and ſword, on a pedeſtal, and 
round them the words SrESs Pus- 
LICA. On the reverſe is the fol- 
lowing inſcription : + 


FREDERICUS M. BRIT. PR. 
 EPISCOPUS OSNABRUG 
D. BR. ET LUN. 
ANNUENTE 
GEORGIO TERTIO 
M. BRT T. FR. H. R. F. D. 
PD. BRUNSW. ET LUNEB. 
8. R. I. A. ET ELECT. 
PATRE ET RRGEF OPT. 
.POSTULATUS EPISC, 
XXVII FEBRUARII 
M. DCC. LXIV. 


An expreſs, which left 
governor Palliſer in St. 
Laurence harbour, Newfoundland, 
on the 16th of July, brings ad- 
vice, that on the xxth of June, 
getting in with the coaſts of New- 
Ke e x; found- 


17th 
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foundland, between St. John's and 
Cape Race, he found two French 
ſhips of war there ; they were to 
the windward of him; fo that he 
could not get up to ſpeak with 
them off Cape Pierre, and gave 
chace to them, but loſt them in 
the night. He immediately diſ- 
patched an officer to look into St. 
Flere, and along the coaft, for 
getting informations of the ſtate 
of things there. The firſt brought 
him accounts of two French ſhips 
of war, named the Thetis and 
Outard, being at St. Pierre; 
and the other a great many in- 
formations of the French fiſhing 
where they were excluded from it 
by treaties. That he had ſeized 
ſome of the French boats, and 
made ſome priſoners of the French 
acting in contravention to treaties. 
He firſt intended to ſend the men 
to England for a clearer informa- 
tion of the matters above-men- 
tioned; but the facts for which 
they were arreſted being admitted 
by the French governor, and their 
ſhips of war having retired agree- 
ably to a remonſtrance of Mr. 
Palliſer's on that ſubject, he made 
that a reaſon for releaſing the 
men. | 5 By 
Every thing was quiet when the 
exprels came away; and it is 


hoped the proper conduct of the 


governor will preſerve peace and 
good order there. 
The Spaniards, it ſeems, begin 
to be as jealous of their fiſheries 
as we of ours. About five months 


ago, captain Glas, author of the 
hiſtory of the Canary Iſlands lately 
publiſhed, from which we gave 
two very curious extracts in our 
ſixth volume, one relating to the 
fountain tree, and the other to a 
very extenſive and abundant fiſhery 


London Gazette. 
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between theſe illands and the Afti- | 


can main, till then unnoticed 
any but the Spaniards; having, in 


conſequence of an act of parlia- 


ment, made a ſettlement at a port 
of that main favourable to ſuch a 
fiſhery, was, on his going after- 
wards to Lancerote, one of theſe 


iſlands, with his wife and family, 
ſerzed by the Spaniards, carried to 


Teneriffe, and thrown into jail, on 
pretence of his being come on his 
own account to ſpoil their fiſheries, 
and carry on a trade with the 
Perhaps, the captain had ne- 
glected to provide himſelf with a 
commiſſion from the king. Avs 
of parliament being es that 
foreigners on theſe occaſions can- 


not be ſuppoſed to know any thing 


of; and, for that reaſon alone, 
were there no other, cannot be ex- 
pected to pay any regard to. 


The veſſel, with the captain's | 


wife and family, put back to the 
new ſettlement, where, in a ſhort 


time after, the maſter dying of a 
wound he received by the burſting 
of a gun, the Moors thinking this 
a good opportunity to defeat the 


enterprize, began to fire on the 
ſhip, and, after a warm attack of 
four or five hours, obliged the 
crew, with the captain's wiſe and 
family, to betake themſelves to 
their boats, in which they had the 
good fortune to reach one of the 


Canary iſlands ; from whence they 


were ſent by the governor to Te- 
neriffe. e 1 

Mr. Mullins, a watch; caſe- 
maker in Shoreditch, near fifty 
years old, lately walked without 
thoes or ſtockings, from Shore- 
ditch church to St. George's 


church ia the wary and back 


again, being about four miles, fer 


1 4 | 5 
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a wager of ſix guineas, in the 
ſpace of forty-ſix minutes and 


u half, having had fifty allowed 


On the 6th and 7th of this 
month, ſome ſoldiers and the li- 
berty boys (that is, journeymen 
weavers living in the earl of Meath's 


liberties adjoining tothe city) broke 


en Newgate, the common gaol 
for felons in Dublin, and turned 
every priſoner out, to the great 
terror'of all the inhabitants. What 
induced them to this extremity, 


woe are not told; but only, that a 


man happened to be ſhot the Sun- 
day morning before, by a ſoldier 
who was patrolling to quell a mob; 
and that the ſerjeant who com- 
manded the party, the ſoldier, and 
a cobler were ſent to Newgate, 
though bail had been offered for 
them, which probably incenſed 
the ſoldiers; ſeveral of whom be- 
ing ſoon after tried for this dan- 


gerous riot by a court martial, 


nine of them were ſeverely pu- 
niſhed, in the preſence of the 
whole garriſon 3. one of them re- 
ceived 800 laſhes, ſeven 600 each, 
and one of them 200. _ 

On this occaſion his | majeſty 
was pleaſed to order the lord lieu- 
tenant. of Ireland, to fignify his 
{Pleaſure to the lords juſtices, that 
it be given out in public orders, 
in every- quarter of Ireland, and 


the lords juſtices have accordingly 
which deprives all murderers of 
ſanctuary in churches, and other 
holy places, to which they may 
fly for ſhelter, and enjoins the fu- 
periors of ſuch places to deliver 


directed it to be given out in or- 
ä 

„ That his majeſty received 
with the utmoſt ſur pi ize and diſ- 
pleaſure, the accounts of the late 
hom of the garriſon in Dub- 
lin, of ſuch dangerous tendency 
to the peace and ſafety of ſociety, 
and fo utterly ſubverſive of all mi- 
I tary diſcipline; that his majeſty 


\ 
/ 


expects and requires from his army 
in Ireland, that they do, upon 
all occaſions, demean themſelves 
quietly and  peaceably, and in 
perfect obedience and ſubmiſſion 
to the laws; and that it is his 
majeſty's fixed reſolution to ſhew 
the higheſt marks of his diſplea- 
ſure to all military perſons whar- 
ſoever who ſhall, in any reſpeR, act 
contrary thereto.” ? | 

His majeſty. alſo commanded, 
that, as his third regiment of horſe, 
or carabineers, had not been any 


way concerned in thoſe riots, the 


good behaviour of the regiment 
be particularly noted in the above- 
mentioned — 44 5 „ 

All this, however, does not ſeem 
to ſatisfy the grand jury of the city 
of Dublin, who have made very 
warm remonſtrances to the lord 
mayor of that city on the informa- 
tions relating to this affair not 
ny been returned into the pro- 
per offices from the caſtle, where 
they were brought to be laid be- 


fore the lords juſtices and privy 


council. 95 
Eight ſhips long expected from 
New Spain, and another from 


Buenos Ayres, arrived at Cadiz 
the 21ſt of this month. The car- 


goes of theſe ſhips are valued at 


eleven millions of dollars, of which 


the regiſtered gold and filver a- 
mount to near nine millions, 
The pope has ifſued a brief, 


them up immediately to juſtice. 
The khan of the Tartars has 
lately had an audience of the grand 
ſignior at Conſtantinople, when the 
ſultan cauſed him to fit at the grand 
| | viſier's 


F 
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viſier's right hand, immediately 
under the royal throne. The khan 
preſented the grand ſignior with 
twelve beautiful Tartar girls, and, 
in return, received ſix Arabian 
horſes, richly capariſoned. The 
motive of his journey is not 
P | 

The beginning of this month, 
the greateſt part of the ancient 
city of Caſan, the capital of the 


kingdom of that name in 'Tartary, 
was conſumed by fire, together 


with great quantities of corn, pel- 
tries and other merchandize. 


SUMMER CIRCUIT. 
At Abingdon aflizes, none were 
eapitally convicted. „ 


At Bedford aſſizes, one; but re- 


prieved. F 
At Cambridge aſſizes, one. 
At Chelmsford aſſizes, 
two of whom were reprieved. 
At Coventry aſſizes, one. 
At Croydon aſſizes, one; and 


three villains, for ſtealing goods 


from the ſufferers by the late fire 
at Rotherhithe, were ſentenced to 
be whipped near the ſpot. | 


At Derby aflizes, two; but re- 


prieved. „ 
At Devon aſſizes, five. 
At Dorſet aſſizes, one. 
At Glouceſter aſſizes, one. 
At Hereford afizes, two; but 
PCC 
At Hertford aſſizes, one. 
At Huntingdon afizes, one; 
but reprieved. ag” 
At Lancaſter aſſizes, three; but 
reprieved. | ks | 
At Leiceſter aſſizes, two. 
At Maidſtone aſſizes, eight; 


two of them Italians for forging | 


ſeamen's wills. | 


Town | 
 150l. He refuſed to give any ac- 
count of the money that was miſ- 


four ; 


_ Frm 


At Newcaſtle aſſizes, none. 
At Norfolk aſſizes, one; but 
repriered. e 
At Northumberland aſſizes, one. 
At Oxford aſſizes, one; but re- 
prieved. ES | 7 
At St. Edmund's Bury aſſizes, 
three. a. | | 
At Saliſbury aſſizes, three. 8 
At Shrewſbury aſſizes, none. 
At Somerſetſhire aſſizes, four; 
but two eien 
At Stafford aſſizes, one for re- 
turning from tranſportation. 
At Warwick aſſizes, one for 
ſtealing from his maſter, Mr. 
e of Withibroke, about 


ſing, though he might have ob- 
tained a pardon by doing it. 
At Wincheſter aſſizes, one. 
At Worceſter aſſizes, two; but 


reprieved. At the quarter ſeſſions 


for this county, one Pilkington, 


who, on his examination for for- 


gery about two years ago, was 
uck with ſuch an extreme hor- 
ror of mind, as deprived him at 


once of the faculties of ſpeech and 
hearing, 

RU es, 
pable of taking his trial, and, to 
all appearance, paſt recovering his 


and has ever ſince re- 
in that condition, inca- 


ſenſes, was releaſed by order of the 8 


_ j2dge, and ſent home to his pariſh 
Ads an object of pity and wonder. 


At York aſſizes, three; but re- 


prieved. 


On the 7th, about three in the 
evening, as five of the malefactors 
condemned at the laſt aſſizes at 
Maidſtone were going to prayers, 
through a room where the arms 
hung, Simcn Pingano, one of the 


Italians convicted of forgery, gave 


the ſignal for executing a ſcheme 
formed 
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f ormed by them to eſcape, by jump- 
ing into a chair, notwithſtanding 
his fetters ; and being without 
Hand- cuſſs, (as unfortunately they 
all were) ſnatched a hanger from 
Mr. Stephens the jailor, with 
which he mortally wounded him. 
They then ſeized the arms of that 
room, conſiſting of piſtols, blun- 
derbuſſes, and cutlaſſes; got the 
Jailor's powder and ball, called out 
to the other felons, knocked off 
each others fetters, and obliged Mr. 
Holden, the turnkey, to brin 
them both wine and beer, which 
was plentifully diftributed amongſt 
them. In the mean time, the rev. 
Mr. Denne, the chaplain, ' and 
another perſon, who were in the 
next room, bolted it, and remain- 


ed there above two hours, during 


which they could hear the felons 
conſulting whether they ſhould 
force the door, and kill all. The 


town's people being alarmed, one 


of them, knowing whereabouts Mr. 


Denne would probably be, deter- 
mined to make a hole in the wall, 
and get him out; which he effect- 


ed, notwithſtanding the thickneſs 


of the wall, and his being frequent- 


ly fired at by the felons. Mr. 


Denne too was not only fired at by 
the felons, but by a man in the 
ſtreet, who took him for one of the 
deſperadoes. The town's people 


fired ſeveral ſhot into the priſon, 


Which was rather inconſiderate, as 
they could take no aim; whereas 


the priſoners, who could not fail 


being exaſperated thereby, eaſily 
could; and they accordingly killed 
one of the town's men at his own 
door. About eight o'clock, the 
whole body of the male felons, hav- 
ing ſeveral times before put out a 
. Blanket wrapped up ſomewhat in 

a human form, ſallied cut at the 


pate, except a quaker, the Italiani 


ſwearing, that they would murder 
the firſt man that attempted to de- 


ſert; and * intoxicated, fired 


at random, and marched off. But 
a party of ſoldiers arrived from 
Chatham, in about half an hour, 
and ſoon coming up with them in 
Roſewood near Sevenokes, took 
five of them without reſiſtance, who 
were brought back to Maidftone 


jail, and chained down to the floor; 
but the two Italians, Who would 


not ſurrender, and fired ſeveral 
times, were killed. Pingano, when 
wounded ſo as not to be able to 
ſtand, fought upon his knees, till 
he was ſhot through the head; 
five more were ſoon after fortu- 


nately retaken in different places. 


_ The three ſurviving ringleaders 
in this ſcheme were, next term, 
ts. up to the court of King's 
Bench, and their indentity being 
proved, were ſentenced to be exe- 
cuted by the appointment of the 
ſheriff of the county, which they 
accordingly were the 4th of De- 
cember following. GE 

When theſe felons had reſolved 
upon breaking the gaol, they ap- 
pacg to the above quaker, wilo 
1ad been capitally convicted of 
horſe-ſtealing, but reſpited, 2s 
was ſuppoſed, for tranſportation, 
to accompany them; but he re- 
fuſed, telling them that he was de- 


termined to be obedient to the 


laws. They tried every method 
to make him alter his reſolution, 
by threatening and beating him, 


and at laſt putting a piſtol into 


his mouth, but all to no purpoſe. 
At laſt when the time came for 
making their eſcape, they obli- 
ged him to lead the way, in order 
to take the firſt fire of thoſe who 


oppoſed them, which, however, he 


happi!y 


K 
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happily eſcaped by throwing him- 
ſelf Rat upon the ground. When 
his companions were 3 off, he 


immediately went back to priſon. 
This his good behaviour, and that 


of two others, having been re- 


preſented to the king, his majeſty 


was pleaſed, in conſideration there- 


of, to grant them a free pardon. 

1 Francis I. emperor of 
18th. Germany, departed this 
life, at Inſpruck. His imperial 
majeſty was in good health the 
greater part of the day, and aſſiſt- 
ed at divine ſervice; but between 


nine and ten in the evening, he 


was attacked by a fit of apoplexy. 
and expired a few minutes after- 
wards in the arms of his ſon, the 
king of the Romans. — He was 
born Dec. 8, 1708; ſucceeded to 
the duchy of Lorrain March 27, 
1739: yielded that duchy to king 
Staniſlaus Sept. 24, 1736; was 
made grand duke of Tuſcany July 
9, 1738; married Feb. 12, 1739, 
to Maria Thereſa, queen of Hun- 
gary and Bohemia; elected empe- 
ror of Germany Sept. 13, and 
crowned Oct. 4, 1745, 


On this occaſion the following 


letters were written. 


By the empreſs dowager to the 


5 archducheſſes her daughters. 
Alas, my dear daughters, I 


am unable to comfort you ! Our 
calamity is at the height: you 


have loſt a moſt incomparable fa- 


ther, and I a conſort, a friend, my 


heart's joy for forty-two years paſt. 
Having been brought up together, 
our hearts and our ſentiments were 
united in the ſame views. 


theſe twenty-five years laſt paſt, 
were ſoftened by this ſupport. 1 
find myſelf under ſuch deep afflic- 


All the 
misfortunes I have ſuffered within 


[123 
tion, that nothing but true piety, 
and you, my dear children, can 
make life ſupportable, which, dur- 
ing its continuance, will be ſpent 
in acts of devotion. Pray for our 
good and worthy maſter, I give 
tag my blefling, and will always 


be your good mother, 


Marra Trertsa,” 


By the reigning emperor to the 


_ ſame princeſſes. 


« Pardon me, my deareſt ſiſ- 
ters, if, overwhelmed with the 
moſt dreadful ſorrow, and charged, 
moreover, with all-the diſpoſitions 
to be taken, I addreſs you all at 
once. We have loſt the moſt ten- 
der of fathers, and our beſt friend. 
Bow the head to the decrees of the 
Lord !—Let us pray without ceaſ- 
ing for his ſoul, and be more than 
ever attached to the only happt- 


neſs we have remaining, your au- 
guſt mother. Her preſervation is 


my only care in the preſent dread- 
ful moments. If all the friend- 
ſhip of a brother, who cannot now 
offer it you, as you poſſeſſed it 

long ago, appear to you of any 


ſervice, command me; I ſhall be 


comforted in being able to ſerve 
you. F embrace you all. I aft 
only pity for the moſt unhappy of 
ſons. Your very humble . 
and brother, 8 

e Jos EPE.“ 


It likewiſe appears by the Lon- 
don Gazette, that her majeſly 


wrote a very pathetic letter of 


condolence to the * em- 
preſs, on the ſame melancholy _ 
event; and the king, with his own 
hand, a congratulatory epiſtle to 
the emperor on his acceſſion to the 
imperial crown. | 
The apartment, 


in which the 
emperor 


124] 


emperor died, was converted into a 
chapel, where the RecolleQs are to 
ſay every day, three maſſes, be- 
ginning from the 4th of October. 

On the 28th of Auguſt, his re- 
mains, after lying ſome days in ſtate 
at Inſpruck, arrived from thence, 
by the Danube, at Vienna, on board 
a veſſel, eſcorted by four hun- 
dred men on board another veſſel, 
carrying black and yellow colours. 
Two urns, with the emperor's 


heart, arrived in a coach and ſix 


by land. They were all received 


at the palace by ſome of the nobles 


in deep mourning ; at the entry 
were the Swiſs, and within the 
2 to the knights hall the 
Tungarian body-Guards were poſt- 


ed. In the Hall, the coffin, with 


the body, covered with black vel- 
vet and gold, with the two urns, 
were placed on a fine bed of ſtate, 
_ raiſed four ſteps, and alſo covered 
with black velvet and gold. On 
the right and left ſides were pla- 

ced ſix tables covered with cloth of 
gold, worked with black. On the 


two firſt were two imperial crowns, 


with the ſceptre and globe; on 
the third was the ducal crown 


of Lorrain; on the fourth that 


of the grand duchy of Tuſca- 
ny; on the fifth, the grand or- 
der of knighthood of the golden 
fleece, and the order of Mary 'The- 


reſa; on the fixth, the hat, ſword, 


truncheon, and gloves. The bed 
of ſtate was ſurrounded by a pro- 
tligious number of burning wax- 
Candles; and maſſes were conti- 
nually ſaying at altars, erected in 
the ſaid hall for that purpoſe, 
The empreſs dowager, and- the 
two archducheſſes, retired to a 
nunnery, till tee ſolemn ceremony 
of interment was performed. 


The gold and ſilver medals, 


adorned with 
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ſtruck in commemoration of thi 


event, repreſent, on one ſide, the ef. 


figy of the late emperor, with the 
following legend: Franciſcus, D. G. 
R. I. S. A. G. H. R. L. B. Et M. H. 
D. on the other ſide, a tomb pla- 
ced againſt an Egyptian pyramid, 
garlands, at the top 
of which 1s a medallion, bearing the 
buſt of hs imperial majeſty, and 
edged round with laurels and olive 
branches. Religion and Juſtice ap- 
pear before the tomb in a mourn- 
ful attitude. The legend on the 
reverſe is, Aeternitati Auguſt. Prin- 
cipis optimi Patris Patriæ; and be- 
low the tomb are the following 
words; Nat. 8. Des. 1708. Obiit, 


Omnipotenti 18 Aug. 1765. 


The emperor and the dowager 
empreſs queen have not only unit- 
ed their courts in ſuch a manner, 
that they form but one ; but the 
latter has admitted the former to 
the co-regency of all her heredi- 
tary dominions, by an act, which 
the reader may ſee in our State 
Papers. | | 

tis {aid that amongſt the late 
emperor's papers was found one 
containing theſe remarks. 

Furſt, The true intereſt of the 


houſe of Auſtria conſiſts in a cloſe 


alliance with England; the peo- 
ple of Great Britain being the fir 
nation in Europe, not only. in 
power but integrity. 
Second, The more Iriſh officers 
in the Auftrian ſervice the better, 
our troops will always be diſct- 
plined. An Iriſh coward is an un- 
common character - and what the 
natives of Ireland even dullike 


from principle, they generally per- 


form through a deſire of glory. _ 
Third, The leſs connection with 
France the better, 
the French is convenience. 1 hey 
: have 
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which many of the ſufferers had put 
their goods for ſafety. Providenti- 


ally but one life was loſt. A ſimi- 
lar misfortune happened here no 


| 2ve been often tried, and have 


always proved unfaithful, 
Fourth, All intercourſe with the 


Dutch and Pruſſians, if poſſible, 
ſhould be avoided ; for they are 


of enemies or friends. 

The preſent emperor, Joſeph 
Benedict Auguſtus, is eldeſt ſon 
of the deceaſed emperor, was 
crowned king of the Romans, 
April 3. 1764, and is in the 25th 


— dangerous in the character 


year of his age. He was married 


on the 15th of January laſt to the 
princeſs Joſephina Antonia, ſiſter 
to the elector of Bavaria. | 
Sx About two in the morn- 

ing, her majeſty being taken 


in labour, meſſages were ſent to 
her royal highneſs the princeſs 


dowager of Wales, his grace the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, the two 
ſecretaries of ſtate, the earl of 
Hertford, and ſeveral more of the 
privy council, to acquaint them 
therewith, who all attended with 
the utmoſt expedition; and a quar- 
ter before four her majeſty was ſafe- 
ly delivered of a prince, who was, 
on the 20th of the following month 
baptized in the great council 
chamber at St. James's, by his grace 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury, by 


the name of William Henry, in the 
preſence of their majeſties, the 


whole royal family, and a very il- 
luſtrious aſſembly of the nobility 
and foreign miniſters. The ſpon- 


ſors were, his royal highneſs the 


duke of Glouceſter, prince Henry 
Frederick, and the princeſs of 
Brunſwick. 5 

A moſt dreadful fire broke out 
about one in the afternoon, at 


Honiton in Devonſhire, and burnt 


till eight at night, in which time 
it conſumed upwards of 150 houles, 
and a well-built ftone chapel, in 


morning, a fire broke out at 


ther. 


ls 


. 


longer ago than the year 1747. 
e highneſs the a 
Glcuceſter having ſoon after occa- 
ſion to paſs through this place, 
was pleaſed to order gol. to be 
tranſmitted for the relief of the 
poor ſufferers. Sir George Yonge, 
bt. their member, ſent them zool. 

At the annual meeting of q 
the ſons of the clergy, at Bri- SVs 
ſtol, the collection amounted to 


185 1. 178. 6d. 


About four o' clock in the , © 
25th. 

a houſe oppoſite the Ship tavern, 
Ratcliff-croſs, which conſumed 
between twenty and thirty ſmall 
wooden houſes, and did conſider- 
able damage to about ten others, 
beſides out-houſes, & c. Water be- 


ing wanting, the flames became 


ſo rapid, that moſt of the inhabi- 
tants loſt all their effects, to the 


amount of 20, 000 l. | | 


On the ebb of tide in the 6th 
Thames, great numbers of 1 
fiſh were taken up dead on the ſand- 
banks, occaſioned, it is thought, 
by the exceſſive heat of the wea- 


In the dead of the night a 28 ch 5 
fire broke out in Theobald's 


court in the Strand, which con- 


ſumed and damaged ſeveral houſes 


before it could be got under. 


The city of London waited on 
his majeſty with a very remark- 
able addreſs on the birth of the 


young prince, Which, along with 


his majeſty's moſt gracious anſwer, 
the reader will find amongit our 
State Papers. On this occaſion, 


his majeſty, after admitting them 
to the honour of kiſſing his hand, 
4 Was 


accepted of it. 


* r 
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was pleaſed to. confer the honour 
of knighthood on Thomas Harris, 
olq; one of the ſheriffs. 3 
It is ſaid, that a debate ariſ- 
ing, whether this addreſs ſhould 
be received or not, that mag- 
nanimity, which a great perſon- 
age ſo eminently poſſeſſes, de- 


termined him not to make, by his 


refuſal, a large body of people un- 
eaſy for the weakneſs of a few 
and therefore, with much more 
condeſcenſion than ſome folks ſay 
Other folks deſerved, graciouſly 
In the night between the 
24th and 25th of laſt month, 
153 houſes were conſumed at Mur- 
hard in Germany. The church, 
the prefbytery, a magazine be- 
longing to the duke of Wurtem- 
berg, and the ſuburbs, are the on- 

17 . left. Five children 


29th. 


periſned, and two men were 


wounded. . 
Some time ago, a boat with 
three men, a boy, and a large dog 
in it, having overſet in — | 


brought aſhore one of the men, 
and then went into the water a ſe- 
cond time, and broyght out the 
boy. The two other men got 
aſhore of themſelves. 


An eaſy remedy for the bite of 


mad dogs has been lately publiſhed 
by Mr. Sydow of Stolzfelde near 
Soldin. It is the Matriſylva, well 
known to all the apothecaries. 
Ten perſons have been perfectly 


cured by it, beſides above an hun- 


dred head of cattle. It has ſuc- 
ceeded with ſwine, and even with 
dogs themſelves. It may be given 
to any perſon, either green or dry, 
in milk, orin the manner of tea, 
twice a day. No regular doſe is 
neceilary to be obſerved, 


of the three choirs held at 


At the charitable meeting aft 
Hereford, the whole collection 
amounted to 3731. gs. 6d. 
About three weeks ago, as 
lord William Campbell was fiſh. 
ing near Henley upon Thames, 


he heard the cry of a man from a 


diſtance calling out Boat ! boat! 
ſeveral of which, however, paſſed 
not far off, without taking the 
leaſt notice. At laſt a man 


from the point of an iſland, call- 
ed out that there was a man 


drowning : upon which lord Wil- 
liam Campbell immediately ſet 
out, and came to the place, where 
he was ſhewn ſomething like a 


man lying at the bottom of the 


water. His lordſhip ſtirred the 
body with the pole of his boat, 
which was twenty feet long; but 
as the pole had no hook to it, and 
his lordſhip finding it was loſing 
too much time, he inſtantly pulled 
off his coat only (his lady and ſiſ- 
ters being in the boat) and jumped 


| oy. a into the water, which was ſixteen 
river near Aberdeen; the dog 


feet deep, and although the man 
was under the trunk of an old 
tree, he brought him up, and 
ſwam to ſhore with him. His 
lordſhip then ordered him to be 
blooded, and, by his great care, ina 
ſhort time brought ham to breathe ; 
when, being carried home, he ſoon 


after perfectly recovered. He was 


a ſervant to lord Palmerſton, who 
was then on a viſit to a gentleman 
near that places | 

The late Mrs, Wolfe, the mo- 
ther of the brave general of that 
name, has very humanely left the 
reſidue of her eſtate and effects, 
after debts and legacies are paid, 
to be diſpoſed of among the wi- 
dows and families of the officers 
who were employed in the * 
| | N 
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{and ſervice under her ſon, general SEPTEMBER. 
olfe. 1 „ Fe | ES 

hag pen North, eſq; has, amongſt The prince of Auſtrias was A 

ſeveral other legacies for pious eſpouſed at St. Ildefonſo to 4 

purpoſes, left one of 3501. to the the princeſs Louiſa of Parma. 

ſociety for promoting chriſtian The collection for the ſons oo. 

knowledge. 2 of of the clergy at Newcaſtle, n 

In a hut, at Wrington, Somerſet- amounted to 305 l. 6s. 4d. 

ſhire, lives William Hobbs, who By a letter from Dunkirk, RE 

has now paſſed his 1obth year, received yeſterday, we learn, . 

ſtrong and luſty, a ſtranger to pain that the demolition of the jettees 

and wearineſs, the common con- of the channel of Dunkirk, was be- 

comitants of longevity. And what gun the 2d inſtant. Loen--Gaz. 

is more remarkable of this man, is, The ſtone-work of the ſixth pier 

that he has lately cut two teeth, as of Blackfriars bridge was finiſhed. 

white as thoſe of an infant, and it is Excluſive of the greateſt part of 

imagined he is now breeding more. the firſt courſe carried by the caiſ- 

There is likewiſe living in Nor- ſoon when placed for this pier, the 

way, one Chriſtian Jacobſen Drak- whole has been done in ſeventeen 

enberg, who was born there in working days, and ſtands in fix- 

the year 1626, and ſpent his life teen feet water at low water mark. 

in the ſea ſervice, part of it on Six months and'a week were em- 

board the Britiſh navy in queen ployed in building the laſt. 

Anne's wars, but the greateſt part his morning their 4 

in the ſervice of the king of Pen- royal and ſerene high- 9 

mark, His health is ſtill good; neſſes the duke of York, and the 

his faculties are very ſtrong ; and hereditary prince and princeſs 

the knowledge and experience he of Brunſwick, landed from Hol- 

has 8 uring ſuch an amaz- land at Harwich; from whence 

ing ſeries of years, ſpent in active the duke of York came to Lon- 

life, and accompanied with various don the ſame day. The next 
turns of fortune, cauſe him to be evening at eight the prince and 

much careſſed by people of diſ- e of Brunſwick arrived at 
Won <7 the queen's palace, where they wero 
Died lately. Mary Wilkinfon, received by their majeſties, the 

who for ſome years paſt made princeſs dowager of Wales, ang 

it her buſineſs to pick up rags in others of the royal family. After 

the ſtreets, yet left zool. ſtaying about an hour at the pa- 

In Kent-ftreet, Southwark, John lace, their highneſſes went to the 4 
Cornwall, aged g1, known by the apartments lately poſſeſſed by the 
name of the Cripple of Kent; who, duke of Cumberland, at St. | 
though a common beggar for more James's, where they ſupped, in 
than 60 years laſt paſt, left a wo- company with her royal highneſs 
man, whom he called his wife, up- the princeſs dowager, the dukes 
ward of 400 guineas in gold, and of Vork and Glouceſter, and others 
a conſiderable ſum in ſilver. of the royal family, 

At Parbuck, in Lancaſhire, Mr, A bout one o'clock in the 1 
Clover, aged 104. wWorning a dreadful fire '*'* 


broke 
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broke out at a linen-draper's near 
Saddlers-hall, Cheapſide, which en- 
tirely conſumed it and two other 
Houſes in front, all hkewiſe linen- 
dirapers; and then ſpreading with 
inconceivable rapidity backwards 
and forwards, deſtroyed two dwel- 
ling houſes, and ſeveral ware- 
houſes ; and burnt as far as the 
Haif-moon tavern, which happily 


eſcaped. This fire is ſaid to have 


been occaſioned by a young man's 
falling afleep in the compting- 
houſe, with a lighted candle by 


him; at leaſt, a young man, who. 


happened to be in the compting- 
houſe, with a lighted candle by 
him, when it . out, unfortu- 
nately periſhed in the flames. 
3 Two gentlemen, who 
unn. had long been very inti- 
mate friends, being met to fight a 
. duel in a field near Kenſington, one 
of them taking his will out of his 
pocket, ſhewed his antagomſt a 
legacy of looo l. he had before be- 
queathed him; and which, not- 


Withſtanding their duel, he had 


determined not to take from him. 


But they fought, notwithſtanding ; 


and both were wounded, before 


a gentleman, who happened to be 


at ſome diſtance, could get up to 
part them, | | | 
" ach. An eminent tradeſman in 

zen. Alderſgate- ſtreet was ſum- 
moned before the ſitting magiſtrate, 


in order to ſhew cauſe why he 


ſuffered his aged mother to lan- 
guiſh in a workhouſe, and be 
a burthen to the pariſh, when he 
was able to maintain her: when, 


making but a trifling defence, he 


Was ſeverely reprimanded, and or- 
dered to make a decent proviſion 
for her, agreeable to an old ſtatute 
in the reign of queen Elizabeth. 


15 Mr. Green, attorney in 
1 — 


Mark-lane, and Mr. Phi- 


lips, haberdaſher in Grace- church 
ſtreet, executors of Jennix Dry, 
eſq; deceaſed, paid to the trea. 


ſurers of the five following hoſfi- 


tals, viz, St. Thomas's, St. Bar- 
tholomew, Bethlem, St. Luke's, 
the London, and the London 


workhouſe, 840l. a piece; which, 


with 2000l. a piece before paid 


them, make 17,040). and is in full 


of the reſidue of the teſtator's per- 
ſonal eſtate, bequeathed to the 
ſaid hoſpitals and workhouſe, ex. 
cept 1o0ol. Old S. Sea Ann. veſt. 
ed in truſt during the life of a wi- 
dow gentlewoman, 70 years of age, 
Ended the ſeſſions at the 


Old Bailey. At this ſeffions 74" 


nine criminals received ſentence of 
death: James Grief, a thief-taker 


and another man, for the murder 


of Mr. John Smith, a clerk of the 
bank; a ſervant girl, for the mur- 
der of her baſtard child; two men 
and two women, for thefts; a wo- 
man for forgery, and one for high- 
way robbery, received ſentence of 
death; two to be tranſported for 
14 years; 27 for 7 years; one to 
be whipped; and two were branded. 


The murderers were executed as 


uſual; and in about a fortnight 
after, the highway robber, and one 
of the men convicted for theft. 

A ſingle pea, planted this 01h 


year in a garden at High- 


Wycomb, Bucks, pro uced 516 
| pods, containing 1236 peas. The 


branches of this plant, when in 
bloom, meaſured upwards of four 
yards in circumference, _ 
At Frome, in Somerſetſhire, 
John Bowles, eſq; haying planted 
nine grains of wheat laſt Ofto- 
ber, obtained from them one 
hundred ears, containing 3658 
grains, IN 
At Namptwieh, in n 
| . 
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Mr; Samuel Jackſon of that place, 
had, this year, a.crop of oats, of 
about eight ſtatute acres, which 
were ſix feet high and upwards. 
It is ſuppoſed, that almoſt every 


grain produced eleven or twelve 


ſtems, and that moſt of the ſtems 
produced about two hundred and 
eighty grains, the razoms or ears 


being covered eighteen inches 
long; and though it is common 


for one chaff to contain two grains, 
it is very remarkable, that, in this 
crop, one chaff frequently con- 
tained three, the leaſt of which 
had a good kernel in it. Upon 
threſhing and winnowing a thrave, 
or twenty-four ſheaves, the pro- 
duce was ſeven meaſures of fine 
marketable corn, and half a mea- 
{ure of light corn, thirty-ſix quarts 
to the meaſure, 


but once in this kingdom, 
A gardener near Fulham lately 
cut out of his ground an extraor- 
dinary large pumpkin ; the cir- 
cumference of it being upwards 
of fix feet, and the weight above 
eighty pounds. The cavity of 
it, when the pulp was taken out, 
contained ſifteen gallons. 575 
The ſtupendous cliffs to the 
ſouth-weſt of the great iſland of 
Arran, in the mouth of the bay of 
Galway in Ireland, which, from 
ime immemorial, have been the 
place of reſort, or rather the na- 
taral habitation of ſuch numbers 


T A. : . p 
ot rock-birds or puffins, as is al- 


moſt incredible, were at once de- 


ſerted by them, on the 24th of June 


laſt, though their neſts were full 
of eggs, and have not ſince been 
rerifited by any of them. This 
event 15 ſaid to have been foretold, 
a r Na at leaſt, to have hap- 
ened, about forty years ag 

Vol. VIII. OS * 


» For the 1 EAR 1/65. 


The above were 
Dutch oats, and had been ſown 


[i 29 


Samples of velvet, lately brought 


to town from the manufaQtory at 
Exeter, have been found equal in 


| goodneſs to any made at Genoa... 


A fine whole length picture of 
lord chief juſtice Pratt, now lord 
Camden, has been put up near 
the court of Huſtings, in Guild- 


Hall, with the following inſcrip- 


tion under it. 
_ Hanc Iconem | 
Caroli Pratt, eq. 
Summi Judicis C. B. 
In Honorem Tanti Viri, © 
Anglicz Libertatis Lege Aſſertoris 
1 Fidi, 1 
8. P. Q. L. 
In Curia Municipali 
Poni juſſerunt, 


Nono Kal. M. A. D. MDCCLXIV. 


Gulielmo Bridgen Ar. Præ. Urb. 


The price of milk has been rai- 
ſed in London, fince Michaelmas- 
day lait, from three halfpence to 


tiwo-pence a quart ; which, along 


with the lowering of it. by water, 


and the ſelling of it in ſhort mea- 


ſures, ſœems to deſerve, conſidering 
the great uſefulneſs of that article, 
eſpecially for the bringing up of 
children, the moſt ſerious attention 
of the l:giflature, next to the adul- 
teration of it; all abuſes, at this 


time, there 19 great reaſon to think, 


bu: too prevalent. * 548 
Thomas Scot, a peruke- maker 
of York, lately rode his own horſe 
from that city to London in 32 
ſucceſſive hours and 40 minutes, 
being 192 miles. ON 

James Hardy and William Ben- 
net, confhned for felony in New- 
gate, lately broke, though loaded 
with irons, through the floor of 
their apartment into the cellar, 
and from thence made their ef 
cape into the Old Baile yard. 

(£] | and 
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and got clear off, carrying their 


irons with them. 
A golden cup of antique form, 
and curious workmanſhip, was 
lately diſcovered under the ruins 
of king John's palace in Shore- 
ditch, tuppoſed to have been made 
uůſe of by that monarch. _ 

On the opening of Drury-lane 


ON play-houſe tor the enſuing winter, 


the audience were agreeably ſur- 


riſed to fee the ſtage illuminated 


in a clear and ſtrong manner, with- 
cout the aſſiſtance of the rings hi- 
therto uſed for that purpoſe. This 
is dor e by the diſpoſition of lights 
behind the ſcenes, which caſt a re- 
flection forivards, exactly reſem- 
bling ſun-ſhine, greatly to the ad- 
vantage of the performers, but 


more to that of the ſpectators, who 


have now no longer the air they 
breathe tainted by the noxious 
ſmoke of between two and three 
hundred tallow candles, nor their 


fight obſtructed by them and the 


rings ſupporting them. The 
mth 1 been long 11- 


luminated without theſe offenſive 
. *' Tings, though not to that perfec- 
tion attained by Mr. Garrick, who, 


however, is ſuppoſed to have taken 
the hint from it. SE 

About this time laſt year, a gen- 
tleman or two, upon a river in the 
. neighbourhood of Newcaftle, being 
In great want of pitmen, endea- 


voured to obtain theſe uſeful men 


by tempting them with extraordi- 


nary binding money for one year, 
as far as two, three, and even 


four guineas, inſtead of one ſhil- 
ling, which was heretofore all they 
uſed to get. This encouragement 


.-— mad® the men in the other collieries 


work with great reluctance all the 


year; and, as the time was ap- 
| g when the above-men- 


proa 


S- 
% 


* 


tioned gentlemen would be again 


in want, it was natural for the ſe. 


veral coal-owners on the Tyne and 
Weare to conſider of ſome method 
to prevent ſuch proceedings for 


the future. They, therefore, had 


a meeting, at which it was agreed, 
that no coal-owner ſhould hire an- 
other's men, unleſs they prodaced 
a certificate of leave from their 
laſt maſter; and, as no coal-owner 
would grant fuch a certificate, it 
was by the pitmen called a binding 
during the will of the maſter ; and 
was, conſequently, a ſpecies of 
ſlavery not to be endured in a free 
country. IF 
This notion ſpreading like wild. 
fire, on or about the 14th of Au- 
guſt laſt, all the pitmen on the 
two rivers left off work, and have 
continued ſo ever ſince, notwith- 
ſtanding the coal-owners have re- 
peatedly declared they had no in- 
tention of hindering them from 
hiring with whom they pleaſed, 


and earneſtly exhorted them to re- 


turn to their work till the expirs- 
tion of their bonds, at which time 
they ſhould have a regular diſ- 
charge in writing, if required. 
But the pitmen, made ſenſible of 
their importance, in order to be re- 
venged of their employers, roſe in 
their demands, as often as any nev 
propoſal was made to them; {9 that 


though they in general earn from 1 


to 143. a week, they in one col. 
liery inſiſted upon an advance cf 
wages equal to 75 per cent. But 
the grand article they laterally in- 
ſiſted on, was, that all their beads 
be given up, though ſome of then 
have till Chriſtmas to go; Which 
demand the coal-owners determin- 
ed not to agree to; for they have al 
ways avoided binding too many at 
one time, left it ſhould be in their 

| | _ 
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power to diſtreſs the trade, by re- 


fuſing to work till their demands 


were ſatisfied. 

Other accounts repreſent this 
affair in a different light. Bat all 
ſeem to agree in charging the coal- 
owners, in general, with very harſh 
_ uſage towards the pitmen, whom, 
it ſeems, they have made a cuſtom 
to bind but for 11 months and 
15 days, to prevent their obtaining 
a ſettlement, though this year = 


attempted to keep them at work 


for 14 months. 


But whatever the cauſes of this 
diſagreement might have. been, 


the conſequences of it had like to 


have proved fatal to that trade, ſo 
uſeful to the kingdom. The pit- 
men on the Tyne and the Weare 
burnt and otherwiſe deſtroyed the 
utenſi;s of many coal-pits, ſet fire 
to the coals both above and below 


ground, and broke up the coal- 


ways, notwithſtanding the vigilance 
of the ſoldiers placed there to 
prevent them ; in conſequence of 
which, the wa 
the keels laid by, upwards of fix 
hundred ſhips kept idle at New- 
caſtle and Sunderland, and 100,000 
men out of bread in Newcaſtle, 
Sunderland, and London, from 
near the middle of Auguit laſt to 


the end of this month; when the 


difference between the pitmen and 
their employers was happily com- 
promiſed, and coals fel in the 
port of London to 328. per chal- 
dron. DOB e 
As we cannot help conſidering 


thoſe, who are beſt friends to the 


working poor, as beſt friends to 
the public, of whom, indeed, the 
working poor conſtitute the great- 
eſt part, beſides ſupporting the 
reſt, we think it our duty to take 
notice, that, duriog thoſe commo- 


s were ſtopt, 


tions, not only the pitmen of the 


Hartley colliery, in the county of 
Northumberland, belongi to 
Thomas Delavall, eſq; continued 
peaceably at their work, on ac- 
count of his humane treatment; 


but even the diſcontented pitme 


at other places were not only con- 
tinually ſending him affurances of 
their being ſo ſatisfied with his 
behaviour to his own people, that 
the ſaid colliery ſhould not be 
moleſted, but great numbers of 
them ſtrove who ſhould be fore» 
moſt to enter into his ſervice, 

The reverend Mr, Dingwell, 
an eminent mathematician in Scot- 
land, has lately invented a fet of 
aſtronomical tables, calculated for 
diſcovering the variation of the 
compaſs in any latitude ; a difeo- 
very, next to that of the longitude, 
of the greateſt conſequence to na- 
vigation. 

A very profitable pearl fiſhery, 
after being neglected. fixty years, 
was revived this ſummer in the 
river Spey, in Scotland ; for, tho* 
moſt of the country people, who 
applied to it, earned about fix 
guiaeas a. piece, the adventurers 
who are from London, are ſaid to 
have made, proportionably, a great 
deal more by it. . 5 

The exceſſive heats felt in Bran- 
denburgh, during the preſent dog- 


days, having made the inhabitants 
very anxious to find out 


tions againſt the fatal effects of be- 
ing bit by mad dogs, M. de Sy- 
d w, of Stolzefelde, near Soldin, 
has communitated the following 
eaſy remedy, by which ten perſons, 
above one hundred head of cattle, 
and ſome dogs and pigs, bitten by 
mad dogs, have been cured. It 16s 
the Matriſylva, well known in che 
ſhops. The patient may take as 
LK] 2 much 
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much as he pleaſes of it, either 
green or dry, in milk, or on bread 
and butter, and twice a day made 
into te.. 1 | 
His Pruſſian majeſty has, by his 
letters patent, dated July 10, eſta- 
bliſhed an Eaſt-India company at 
_ Embden, with the ſame liberty to 

trade in all parts there, as was 

given to the firſt Eaſt India com- 


pany, eſtabliſned by the ſame mo- 


narch. The capital | of this com- 
pany is to conſiſt of 125,000 
crowns, but only two thirds of that 
ſum to be advanced; foreioners as 
well as natives may ſubſcribe, but 
the adventurers in the firſt eſta- 
bliſhed company are to have a pre- 
| ference to all others to ſubſcribe 
in this new one. 5 
As general amneſty, in favour of 
the perſons exiled from Sweden in 
1756, for conſpiring to render the 
crown abſolute, is at length agreed 
to, notwithſtanding all the oppo- 
fſition of theſe Swedes, who wiſh 
well to the preſent conſtitution of 


their country, which ſtill, however, 


ſeems to require great amendment, 
as may be ſeen by turning back to 
P. [ 68. and bo”. . 

His moſt Chriſtian majeſty, 
from a conſideration, that it was 
impoſſible for Engliſn ſhips to ſail 


to and from the Engliſh iflands, 


as well as for French ſhips to fail 
to and from the French iſlands, in 
the Weſt-Indies, 


ſhores belonging to the other, and 
even ſometimes touching at their 
Ports, has, by a letter to the gover- 
nor and preſident of Martinico, 
dated the 16th of December, 1764, 
ſuſpended the orders which he had 
formerly given, to ſeize and conſiſ- 
cate ſhips and cargoes in theſe cir- 
_cumſtance:, with a views as his or- 


es, without often 
coming within a league of the 


donnance ſets forth, to prevent the 
illicit trade heretofore carried on 
between his ſubjects and the Eng- 
liſh ; obſerving, at the ſame time, 
that ſuch a reſtriction, as that now 
aboliſhed by him, on the part 
of the court of London, would 
be equaily prejudicial to the 
Pack. Fa; N 

A gentleman of Paris has in- 
vented a machine, which, by 
means of ſome engraven cylinders, 
and the help of three workmen, 
prints. 200 ells of callico in an 
hour, the doing of -which before 
employed 15 men. A machine of 
the like kind has long been in- 


vented in England, a model of 


which may be ſeen by the curious 
at St., hne ge 
The late aſlembly of the clergy 
of France having written a letter 
to the biſhops who happened not 
to be preſent at that aſſembly, ex- 


horting them to adhere to every 


thing therein regulated, which it 


is ſaid all of them except two, ac- 
cordingly did; the parliament of 
Paris have condemned to the 
flames, as fanatical and ſeditious, 


the printed paper that contained 


the ſaid letter. But the arret for this 


N was ſoon after ſuppreſſed 


y an order of council. 


his time twelvemonth, a wild 
beaſt began to make its appearance 
in the ſouth of France, eſpecially 
in the Vivarais and Gevaudan, 10 
uncommonly wily, a; ſeldom to 
attack any but children, or wo- 
men when he could meet them 
alone, and of ſuch uncommon 
ſpeed, as to be ſeen in the ſame 
day, in many and very diſlant 


places, ſo as to prevent people's 


travelling, and greatly obflruc. all 
country buſineſs heretofore carried 
on by children or ſingle perſons. 


Several 
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dereral parties of dragoons having 
been {ent againſt him to no pur- 


poſe, the king, in February laft, 


offered a reward of ſix thouſand 
livres for killing him; and even 
public prayers were put up in ſe- 
veral churches to be delivered 
ſrom this terrible animal, which 
the coming up of the corn now 
rendered it almoſt impoſſible to 
diſcover or purſue, without doing 
more damage than could be appre- 
hended from the creature itſelf, 
whom ſeveral traps had been laid 
for to no purpoſe, and many of 
the dragoons, by drefling them- 
ſelves in women's apparel, had in 
vain endeavoured to entice to a 
fair engagement. Having once 


attacked ſeven boys, the eldeſt not 


eleven, and ſeized on one of them, 
the three eldeſt, by beating him 
with flicks armed at the end with 
iron, obliged him to part with his 
prey; but not till he had bit of 
part of the child's cheek, which 


he devoured in their preſence. He 


then ſeized another of the children, 


but his companions purſued him 


to a marſh, where he ſunk up to 


the belly, and they belaboured him 


ſo, that he let go the child, who, 


though under his paw, received 
but one wound in his arm, and a 
ſcratch in his face, At length, a 
man coming up to their aſſiſtance, 
the animal thought proper to re- 
treat. Theſe children were reward- 
ed by the king, and ordered to be 
provided for. At laſt, after having 
devoured more than fifty women 
and children, hewas, on the 20th of 
this month, diſcovered in the wood 
of Pommieres, by monſieur An- 
toine de Beauterme, a gentleman 
of a diſtant province, remarkable 
for his ſkill and boldneſs in hunt- 

ing, and the goodneſs of his 


ſoon recovered 
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dogs, who had come of himſelf | 


to the aſſiſtance of the terrified _ . 


country, and ſhot by him in the 


eye, at the diſtance of about fifty 


paces. But, though the creature 
fell on receiving the wound, he 
imſelf, and was 
making up to M. de Beauterme 
with great fury, when he was ſhot 
dead by the duke of Orleans's 
game-keeper, named Reinhard. 
Several inhabitants of the Gevau- 


dan, who had been attacked by 


him, having all declared him to be 
the ſame animal, which had cauſed 
ſuch terror and conſternation in 
that country, M. de Beauterme ſet 
out with the body for Verſailles, 
in order to preſent it to the 1 
This animal was 32 inches hi 

5 feet 7 inches long, 3 feet 
thick ; and weighed 130lb. The 
ſurgeons who Jileted him, ſay, 
that he was more of the hyena 
than the wolfe kind. He had forty 
teeth, whereas wolves have but 
twenty-ſix. . The muſcles of his 
neck were very ſtrong; his ſides ſo 


formed, thathecould bend his head 


to his tail; his eyes ſparkled ſo with 


fire, that it was hardly poſſible to 


bear his look; his tail was very 
large, broad, thick, and briftled 

with black hair; and his feet armed 
with claws extremely ftrong and 
ſingular. When killed, he ſent forth 
a very diſagreeable ſtench. In his 


body ſeveral ſheep's bones were | 
found. The king ordered him to be 


embalmed, and ſtuffed with ſtraw ; 
and to remain in the cuſtody of 
young monſieur de Beauterme. 
The accounts received of this 
animal were for a long time con- 
ſidered by many perſons in Eng- 
land as a mere allegory, contrived 
to repreſent the ſtate of popery 
and proteſtantiſm in France. | 
[K] 3 Advice 
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Adyice has been received, that 
the ſhips bound to India, with 
lord Clive, &c, and which by miſſing 
the ſeaſon were pbliged to put 
into the Brazils after a five months 
4 have ſince arrived ſafe at 
the Cape of Good Hope; both 
| 13 were extremely healthy. 
His 


ordſhip was received at the 
Cape with — reſpect, and ſailed 


from it on the 13th of January. 
A French family at Haerlem, 
conſiſting of the maſter, his wife, 
ſon, a man and maid-ſervant, were 


poiſoned the 16th inſtant by eat- 


ing champignions. . 
At the ſolemnization of the laſt 
feaſt of Tabernacles, attended 
Rabbi Shamey, a fine old Polan- 


der, fix feet four inches high, who, 
though in the 102d year of his age, 


walks without ſtooping, and can 
read the ſmalleſt print without 
glaſſes. He eats no fleſh, and lives 
chiefly upon rice-milx. 


A woman in Piccadilly was late- 


ly delivered of a boy three feet in 
length, and weighing 27]b. 

The wife of a coal-heaver on 
galt-Petre-Bank, of three girls. 


A porter's wife in Berwick-ftreet, 
- Brilhac, in the dioceſe of Limo- 


Died lately. The reigning prince 


of Hohenloe, in the 83d year of 


Ris age, and 63d of his reign, 
The deceaſed prince, and the 
prince, his father, reigned 122 
ars, and their joint lives amount- 
ed to 168 years. : 
In Pruſſia, a ſoldier, aged 106. 


At Indian Creek in Virginia, 


William Whitehurſt, aged 107. He 
ſerved in the militia in every reign 


from Charles II. to George II. 


and even bore arms when his pre- 
ſent majeſty was proclaimed, 
In Zealand, Jurgen Nielſon, 


aged 119. 5 


At Lantwit Major, in Gla. 
morganſhire, Mary John, aged 


5 128. | 


OCTOBER. 


At the clearing of priſoners f 


for debt at Guildhall, it was 

again debated by ſeveral eminent 
lawyers, whether ſpunging-houſes 
were to be deemed priſons, and 
finally determined in the negative; 
whereas, at the quarter- ſeſſions at 


Guildford, a gentleman of the ar. 


my, who had been arreſted in De. 
cember laſt, and did not ſurrender 
to gaol before March, was cleared, 
the court at that place being of 


opinion, that a | 1 
Was a priſon; by whic 


oppoſite 
determination it appears, that what 
15 law on one fide of the Thames, 
b not ſo on the other. [See p. 
Between nine and ten in 

the morning, after a very © * 
heavy rain, a large ball of fire was 
ſeen to ariſe from a ſwampy mea- 
dow, in the -neighbourhood of 


ges, in France, whoſe graſs, as well 
as that of the neighbouring fields, 
it immediately dried up. And at the 
ſame inſtant there aroſe a moſt im- 

tuous typhon, which reached 
Nouit ; and the whole way, which 


< 


is upwards of two leagues, and 


for fifty yards in breadth, left not 
a tree, {hrub, buſh, or vine, ſtand- 
ing; it even carried away parts of 
houſes and barns, and ſwept a wo- 
man to a moſt incredible diftance. 
The earl of Hertford, lord „n 
lieutenant of Ireland, ſet oute 


for that kingdom; arrived at Dub- 


lin on the 13th; and, on the 22d, 
. opened 
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At Portſmouth, it was obſerved 
to dome from the weſt, and was 
thought to burſt over the town. 
The light was very pale; but the, 
exploſion ſurpaſſed in noiſe the 
loudeſt clap of thunder, ; 


ed the ſeſhons of parliament 
in that kingdom. 5 
| About nine at night, an 
h. extraordinary phænomenon 
was ſeen in different parts of Eng- 
land, under very different appear- 


ances. At London it appeared over 


the city; at firſt, a light was obſer- 
ved on the gravel and paved walks 
of che Temple, bright enough to 


pick up a pin; then a globe of 


ruddy fire as large as the full 
moon a little after riſing, was 
ſeen deſcending from a great alti- 
tude over Temple- bar, and taking 
its courſe obliquely towards the 
Thames, as if it would have fal- 
len therein; but, having juſt reach- 
ed the water, it ſhot itſelf into a 
ſheet of fire with one edge turned 
towards the river, in the form of 
a boy's kite, with head, wings, 
and tail, appearing half as long, 
and in one part twice as broad, as 
Fleet-ſtreet.. It fell, or vaniſhed, 
on the Southwark ſide of the wa- 
ter, in a yellow fire. e 
At Chicheſter, in Suſſex, it ap- 
peared about the ſize of a man's 
head; its courſe was rather undu- 
lating from north weſt to ſouth eaſt, 
1a the form of a curve. At about 
ſouth welt a part ſeparated from 
the reſt, about the ſize of a man's 
hand, and kept the ſame courſe 
with the main body, and at a ſmall 
diſtance from it, till it came nearly 
due ſouth, when it burſt into feveral 
parts like ſtars, and diſappeared, 
For about a quarter of a minute it 


was nearly as light as when the 


ſun ſhines. The whole was im- 


mediately followed by a rumbling 
noiſe, much like that made by a 
coach driving haſtily over the 
ſtones, which laſted about a minute. 


The atmoſphere was all the while 
very clear. | | 


A 


Lias 


At the laſt general quarter-ſeſ 
ſions held at Exeter, came on a 


trial on the late cyder act, (the : 


firſt tried in that county) wherein 
Ephraim Carter, of Otterton, was 
appellant, and Edward Ellard, 
the collector of exciſe, reſpondent ; 
when the court, after hearing 
council on both fides of the que- 


ſtion, were unanimouſly of opinion 


to reduce the fine of ten guineas, 


laid on the appeliant by three juſ- 


tices in the eaſtern part of that 


county, for removing one hog- 


ſnead of cyder without a permit 
from the exciſeman, to five ſhil- 
lings, to the general joy and ſatiſ- 
faction of the whole county. 
The hereditary prince of 


Courland was eſpouſed to 13th, 


the princeſs Carolina Louiſa, at 


Arolſen, but without pomp, on 
account of the court's being in 
mourning for the emperor. _ 

The princeſs Sophia Dorothea 
Maria, ſiſter to the king of Pruſ- 
ſia, and conſort to the margrave 
of Brandenburg-Schwedt, died at 
Schwedt, in the 47th year of her 
age. * 8 e 
. a court of common th. 
council held at Guildhall, a 15 
motion was made, that all the mem- 


bers of common council ſhould be 


poſſeſſed of a certain qualification ; 
but it was doubted whether the 
court had power to enforce ſuch 
an order. This qualification is, 
we ſuppoſe, to be underſtood en- 


tirely of fortune. But, perhaps, 


that of education might be equal - 
ly requiſite, eſpecially in a place 
KJ 4 . 


where 
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where people of the meaneſt edu- 
cation often make the greateſt 


fortunes. Fools 

5h Ended the ſeſſions at the 
17. Old Bailey, when two men, 
for forging ſeamen's wills, receiv- 


ed ſentence of death, which one 


of them only ſuffered ip about a 
month, the other having been re- 
ſpited at the interceſſion of the 
jury; nineteen were ſentenced for 
tranſportation for ſeven years; one 


Ly 


branded. 


At this ſeſſions a young woman 


Was tried for ſtealing ſeven gui- 
neas from a ſailor; the proof not 
being ſufficient, and the evidence 
of the ſailor very favourable, ſhe 


was acquitted ; upon which the 
_ proſecutor caught her in his arms, 


and eagerly kiſſed her, ſwearing it 
was damned cruel to keep all, but 
that ſhe was welcome to half. The 


ſmacks were ſo hearty and loud, 


that the court was much ſurpriſed, 
and could not help ſmiling: at the 
oddity, Wo 


THR. | new ſewer in Fleet-ditch, 
from Bridewell-bridge down to 


the Thames, which Mr, Egerten 


- had agreed with the committee 
of Black-fryars-bridge to build for 


23501. in fourteen weeks from 


the time he ſhould be ordered to 


begin it, was completed within 
two or three weeks of the time al- 
lowed him by the contract; and 
the remaining void almoſt catirely 
filled up. This new ſewer is 12 


feet broad, and higher th>n the 


higheit tide ever known in the 
Thames. The ſame day, the beau- 
tiful arch over the ditch, oppo- 
ſite Bridewell hoſpital, was taken 
down, This arch was exactly the 

kgure of thoſe built over the ca- 


fined and impriſoned; and one was 


| RS os | 
- The brick-work of the 


nals at Venice; and had along it a 


Faſcia on the north front of it, with 
this inſcription, © This bridge was 


built An. Dom. 1672, Sir George 
Waterman then maior.“ The build. 


ing of it, and ſome others, toge. 


ther with making the ſaid Fleet. 
ditch navigable, was the only part 


executed of that noble plan pro- 
poſed by Sir Chriſtopher Wren for 


the rebuilding of London, after the 
great fire in 166. 
At a court of common coun- F 
cil, it was agreed to grant to 2 
the Society of Arts and Sciences, 
in the Strand, the ſum of zool. 
Came on the trial of an ac- n 
tion brought at the expence .* 
of the farriers company, in the 
name of the chamberlain of the 
city, againſt Mr, Cole, of Thames- 
ſtreet, tar exerciſing the trade of a 
farrier, not being a freeman of 
London. It was proved upon the 
evidence, that Mr. Cole was em- 


ployed under Mr. Warrington, 


the contractor for artillery horſes, 
paid by him; and that by 
order of the board of ordnance, as 
a farrier in the train of artillery; 
that 1n ſome caſes all the farners, 
&c. were ſubject to military laws; 
that the ſaid. Cole had obtain- 
ed a regular diſcharge from the 
board of ardnance, and had like- 
wiſe obtained a licence to work in 
the city of London, from the 
chamberlain. But it was alſo 
proved, that none of the farriers, 
drivers of carriages, or other ſuch 
perſons, employed in the train of 
artillery, were ever conſidered 25 
a part of the military eſtabliſh- 
ment, or were enliſted or ranked 
as ſoldiers ; but that they were on- 
ly occaſionally employed, and dil- 
charged when ſuch occaſion ccaſ- 
ed. Upon which, after a long 

| hearing 


44 Go& wm 


| privilege 18 
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bearing, in the courſe of which 


ſome officers of rank were examin- 
ed, the recorder very impartially 
and judiciouſly ſummed up the 
whole evidence; and the jury, 
after a ſhort abſence, brought in 
a verdict for the plaintiff, By this 


firſt judicial determination upon 


the late a& for permitting ſoldiers 
to ſet up in every corporation in 
the kingdom, this moſt extenſive 


thoſe, who, alone, can have any 


juſt claim to it; and which other- 


wile would, no doubt, be claimed 
by perſons, who perhaps had not 


been employed a ſingle week, 
even as menial. ſervants, in the 


army. : 5 LE: 
Some days after, a ſpecial trial 
came on in the lord mayor's court, 


_ Guildhall, wherein the chamber- 


lain was plaintiff, and one Harris 
defendant, for keeping a lottery- 
office in the city, not being free; 


when a verdi& was given for the 


plaintiff, with five pounds damages 
and full coſts of ſuit. 
g. Between ſeven and eight 
5 o'clock, his royal highneſs 


the duke of Cumberland died ſud- 
denly at his houſe in Upper Groſ- 
venor- ſtreet. 
was at court in the morning, dined 


His royal highneſs 


with lord Albemarle in the after- 


noon, and drank tea with the prin- 


ceſs of Brunſwick at St. James's ; 


from whence he came to his own 
houſe in the evening, to be preſent 


at a council to be held on affairs of 
ſtate. As ſoon as he came in, he 
complamed of a pain in the ſhoul- 
cer, with a cold and thivering fit, 
and defired to be laid on the couch, 


which was done ; and Sir Charles 


\\ 1ntringham, the king's phyli- 
clan, being ſent for, adviſed, it is 
laid, bleeding; but in about 20 


juſtly confined to 


maje 


Ia 
minutes his royal highneſs expired 
without the leaſt ſtruggle. 

On opening his royal highneſs, 
there was found, in the right ven- 
tricle of the brain, a coagulation 


of extravaſated blood, about the 


ſize of a pigeon's egg, which was 
the cauſe of his death. All the 
noble parts were ſound, except the 
membrane between the lobes of the 
brain, which was oſſified. His 
royal highneſs, indeed, had been 
afflicced with an hydrocele in the 
ſcrotum, from which a quart of 
water had been taken. Z 
It is ſaid that his royal highneſs 
gave near 6000l. a year in private 
charity. But it is well known, 
that, though he did not allow his 
workmen at Windſor greater wages 
than the reſt of the country, he al- 
lowed them every day at noon 
table beer, and bread and cheeſe : 
and generally twice a week a hot 
dinner. This his royal highneſs 


called old Engliſh hoſpitality. © _ 
The court mourning ordered on 


this occaſion by the lord chamber- 
lain, was, the ladies to wear black 
ſilk or velvet, fringed or plain 
linen, black or white fans, and 
white gloves. The men to wear 
black full trimmed, fringed or 
2 linen, black cord and 
ackles. But, in purſuance of his 
ity's ode the earl mar- 
ſhal publiſhed, that it was expect- 
ed, that all perſons ſnould put them- 
ſelves into decent mourning. Of 
the officers of the army, marines, 
and fleet (except thoſe of the horſe 
and foot-guards) nothing was re- 
quired, when they ore their uni- 
forms, or did not ème to court, 
except their wearing a black erape 
ſcarf round the arm, and a black 
crape ſword-knot. | | 
His royal highneſs dying inteſ- 
tate, 
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tate, the earl of Albemarle admi- 
niſtered to him, by virtue of his 
majeſty's ſign manual. | 
John Mezo, one of his royal 
highneſs's huſſars, having got from 
one of the pages a ſuit belonging 
to his royal highneſs, with all the 
viſible pockets turned out, after- 
wards diſcovered a private pocket, 
containing a pair of gloves, and a 
{mall morocco pocket-book with 
twenty bank notes in it, amount- 
ing to 17511, which he was ſo ho- 


neſt as to return to the gentleman 


in waiting. 


uantity of pearl aſhes, the 


A 

manufacture of Minorca, has been 
lately imported, and is eſteemed 
little inferior to thoſe, brought 
from Trieſte in Italy. 

A golden eagle of an enormous 
ſize was lately ſhot at Ryhope, 
near Sunderland. It meaſured be- 
tween the extremities of its wings 
7 feet 6 inches; from tlie bill to 
the tail 3 feet; its largeſt claws 
were 6 inches and a half long, and 
its heart nearly as large as that of 
A ſheep. | 5 

fror itſelf a new channel to the ſea, 
about a mile from the old one; 
but this alteration 1s Jooked upon 


as beneficial to the neighbouring 


country, as the new channel is 
found to deepen every day, and 
with a little expence may be made 
to receive veſiels of 150 tons bur- 
3 5 
Some days ago an uncommon 
large fiſh, generally ſuppoſed to 
be of the grampus kind, came a- 
ſhore on the ſands of St. Fergus, 
about four miles from Peterhead, 
in Aberdeenſhire. It meaſured 25 
feet and a half in length, 7 in 
breadth, and 6 in thickneſs. Its 
dead pretty much reſembled that of 


a ſea- dog: it kad four large fins on 


the belly, one on the back, and 
two things like feet on the centre 
of the belly. To the depth of four 


inches it cut like the fleſh of a tur- 


bot; and, from thence to the bone, 
red like raw meat. In the belly 
were two roes, or roans, each nine 
feet long, and fourteen inches in 
thickneſs. BY 
At Avranches, in France, a wo- 


man, who had been long afflicted 


with vapours and convulſions, 
which at laſt degenerated into a 

ſy, having been lately blooded 
y order of her phyſician, and in 
his preſence, the blood ran freely 
a little while, and then ſtopped; 


when, upon examining the orifice, 
there appeared in it a ſmall white 


body, which, on being drawn out 


with the point of a pin, proved to 
be a live worm with two eyes, 


which were very viſible, and a 
muzzle with long hairs upon it, 
like a cat's whiſkers. This curio- 
ſity is preſerved in ſpirits of wine. 
The Pope's bull in favour of the 
Jeſuits has been ſuppreſſed by the 


r | ; 3 of Paris; and likewiſe 
The river Cocket has opened 


y letters patent under the ſign 
manual of his Portugueſe majeſty ; 


notwithſtanding which, there was 


an auto de fe at Liſbon, on the 
27th inſtant, when forty culprits 


appeared in the proceſhon, A- - 


mongſt them were ſeveral prieſts 


and monks convicted of irreligion 
and impiety, and a religious hypo- 


crite, who pretended to have the 
power of working miracles, and 


who had diſperſed myſtic writings, 
importing that the misfortunes of 
Portugal ought to be attributed to 


her trading with foreigners; 2 
peaſant, and ſome old women, who 
pretended to cure maladies by ſu- 
pernatural means ; ſome Jews, and 


a blaſphemer ; but none of them 


were condemned to the flames. 
| 'The 
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The foreign miniſters ſaw the ce- 
remony from a gallery, which was 
prepared for them. The ſecreta- 
ries of ſtate attended; but neither 
the king nor any of the royal ta- 
mily appeared. TWO thouſand 
ſoldiers lined the ſtreets through 
which the proceſſion paſſed. 

The preſent king of Spain, find- 
ing that the two millions of reals 


= annum, aſhgned by the late 
1 


ing, for the payment of his pre- 
deceſſor's debts, was inſufficient to 
fatisfy the creditors as faſt us they 
had a right to expect it, has re- 


ſolved to pay this year 25 per 


cent, with an obſervation of the 


uſual formalities 
Though the election, or rather 


nomination, of his majeſty s ſecond 
ſon to the biſhoprick of Oſnaburgh 


has not been conteſted, there has 
been a warm diſpute between H. 
M. and the chapter of that fee,” 


concerning the adminiftr..tron of 
the temporalities thereof during 


the minority of his royal high- 
neſs; and all meaſures taken to 


terminate it in an amicable man- 
ner having proved fruitleſs, it is 
now before the ſupreme judicature 
of the empire. l 

The king of Pruſſia, by an 
edict dated at Schweidnitz the 
iſt of Auguſt laſt, has granted to 
all his vaſſals and ſubjects, who 


have poſſeſſions in Sileſia and the 


county of Glatz, a reſpite of three 
years for the diſcharge of debts 


which they may have contracted; 


and he has, at the ſame time, ap- 


pointed, thar the intereſt to be paid 


thall not amount to above ſix per 
cent, Theſe debts are probably 
debts due to himſelf, and by the 
immediate payment of which the 
country might be ruined. ; 

There has been lately a petty war 


[133 
between the Teutonic order and t: 
ſovereign houſe of Oettingen-Spiel- 
berg, in Germany, on account of 
the mourning for the Emperor 
Francis I. The houſe of Oettingen 
pretended to a right of fixing, in 
the diſtrict of Reiſs, the time dur- 
ing which the bells ſhould ring, and 
the other ceremonials of mourn» 
ing ſhould be obſerved : but the 
Teutonic order diſputed that right, 
maintaining that the diſtrict be- 
longed not to the houſe of Oettin- 
gen, but to the circle of Franco- 
nia, by which its taxes are col- 
lected. On this, the churches of 

the Teutonic order were © ' 
by force, in order to ring the bells 


in them at the hour appointed by 


the houſe of Oettingen. A de- 
tachment of the troops of the or- 
der, running up immediately, ob- 
liged the Oettingen ſoldiery to lay 


down their arms; but the latter, 


being ſoon aſſiſted, became vifto- 
rious in their turn, and carried of 
M. de Zobel, a probationer of the 
order, and an officer in the ſervice 
of the emperor, as alſo ſeveral 
other Teutonic officers, and k 
the reſt of the combatants of : 
order blocked up, threatening to 
reduce them by famine if they 
would not capitulate on the con- 
ditions which ſhould be impoſed 
on them. The order, at laſt, arm- 
ing on all parts, already demanded 
ſaccour of the circle of Franconia, 
when by ſupreme authority, both 
ſides gave over the war. 
At a little diſtance from the city 
of Ancona is ſeen an ancient tem- 
ple, called the Great Church ; and 
at fifteen paces diſtance from this 
temple is a great oak, commonly 
called the Giant's Oak. In dig- 


ging lately about this tree, a ſmall 
flint ſtone was found with theſe 
charaQers 


characters engraved on it: CA V. 
Or. CROC TROV. M. 
The next day a large brick cheſt 
was found full of aſhes and char- 
coal, afterwards an earthen pot, 
containing alſo charcoal, and ſome- 
what lower an entire ſkeleton of 
-a prodigious ſize. Under the feet 
of the body, was a ſort of cheſt 
-made of bricks, which being broke 
open, was found alſo to be filled 
with charcoal. Near the right 
foot was 2 bowl as large as a com- 
mon bottle, but of what materials 
it conſiſted none have been able to 
determine; at the inſtant, how- 
ever, of its being diſcovered, it was 
_ obſerved to reflect objects as a 
 looking-glaſs, but loft that pro- 
perty as ſoon as it had been expo- 
fed to the open air. Near this 
ſkeleton were found eleven entire 
bodies, ſeparated from one another, 
placed in the ſame poſition, and all 
nearly of the ſame ſize. Theſe 
eleven bodies were laid on the 
back, with the face turned towards 
heaven; but the firſt mentioned 
was the only one that lay ſtretched 


on the belly, and his ſize exceed- 


ed that of the eleven others, for 
he meaſured ten Roman palms in 
length, and his teeth were exactly 
like thoſe of a large horſe. 'There 
were beſides found ſome very large 


| _ of charcoal, two bowls like 


e former, and a ftone wrapped - 


up in linen rags, ſhaped” in the 
form of a ſerfent's head: this 
one was perforated, and reflected 
objects like a locking-glaſs, but 
its quality and other properties 
are ſtil} unknown. TREE | 
Two Spaniſh ſhips of war, the 
Achilles and Aſtrea, arrived the 


By beginning of laſt month at Cadiz 


from New Spain, and brought 
above two millions of dollars in 


the money for the Catholic king“ 


whole ſentences one after another, 


In the garden of Peter Floyer, 
eſq; at Shinkeld, - in Berkſhire, 


wiſe, in the ſame garden, very fine 


nation near blowing. 
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gold and ſilver, beſides many yz. 
luable effects; about one half of 


account; and the remainder tor 
the commerce. | 

About the beginning of this 
month, there was brought from 
Angermandland to Stockholm, and 
ſhewn by one Garney, a book. 
keeper, a ſmall hound, which not 
only utters whole words, but 


in the French and Swediſh lan- 
guage; and, among other ex- 
preſſions, ſays very plain, Vite 
le roy. | 4” 

On the 18th inſt. a fire broke 
out at Calmar in Sweden, which 
raged tiil the 21ſt, and reduced 
100 houſes to aſhes. 


there are ſome raiberry trees in 
perfect leaf, and fo well ſtocked 
with ripe fruit, that they have been 
gathering from them every day 
this month paſt. There are like. 


full-bloyn jeſſamines, pinks, ho- 
ney- ſuckles, and a very fine car. 


A gentleman died lately in the 
ae of Ludlow, Shrop- 
ſhire, by eating a meſs of broth 
boiled in a kettle, wherein cucum- 
bers had been pickled, and verdi- 
greaſe had been uſed to give them 
a green colour. This is inſerted 
as 4 Caution to others. : 

A party of Cherokee Indians, 
ten in number, in their way througn 
the weſtern parts of Virginia, 
about the beginning of May lat, 


with a paſs, and a pair of colours 


furniſhed them by colonel Lewis, 
were attacked by a number of 
lawleſs people, and five of them 
killed, to the great terror as well 
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dren for the chin-cough, at this 
time very prevalent in New Eng- 


a6 ſhame of that province, whoſe 
allembly have voted it a flagrant 
violation of the peace between 
theſe Indians and the Engliſh, ad- 
dreſed the governor to iſſue a re- 
ward for apprehending the mur- 
derers, and cauſed the reſolutions of 
the houſe to be made known to 
the Cherokee nation, with afſur- 
2nces that no other eps ſhall be 


omitted to apprehend and puniſn 
for fale to Boſton in New England, 


the offenders. © Ajit 

A very ſingular method of ob- 
raining ſugar and melaſſes has been 
lately introduced in New Eng- 
land, eſpecially at a place called 
Bernardſton, almoſt twenty miles 
from Athol; and as the vegetable, 
from which that valuable article 
may be obtained by this new me- 


thed, grows in the coldeſt climates, 


it promiſes great advantages to 
mankind, eſpecially in thoſe coun- 
ries, which, like New England, 
are already plentifully ſtocked with 
it by the hand of nature. This 
vegetable is no other than the 
maple- tree. The proceſs in Ber- 
nardſton is as follows. Having 
choſen out a large tree, ſuitable 
for the purpoſe, they with an 
axe box it, much after the ſame 


manner that they box that kind of 


fr, which. PIGQUCES turpentine. 
This being done, they prepare a 
the trunk of the tree on each ſide, 
in order to retain the ſap as it runs 
down. By this means they have 
obtained upwards of thirty gal- 
lons from one tree in a day; 


wich, being treated like the ſyrup 
- procceding trom the ſagar cane, 


Produces a ſugar equal hi fineneſs 
of grain to the Jamaica ſugar, and 
as pleaſant to the tate ; and the 
matters inſiſt that it is a medicinal, 
aud very proper to give to chil- 


o from 


rv 


tand. This ſugar produces me- 
laſſes, or treacle, very little, if any 
thing, inferior to Weſt-India me- 
laſſes. Of this ſugar, above 600 Ib. 
was made by one man during 
the laſt ſeaſon, that is, from Fe- 
bruary laſt to April laſt incluſive; 
and ſeveral hundred weight of it 
were in the end of july laſt brought 


from various towns ſituated on the 
eaſtern and weſtern parts of that 
pfetisee oe 

jſeremiah Marlow, eſq; who died 


laſt June in Hackney, has left to 


St. Thomas and London Hoſpi- 
tals, 1000ol. each: and to St. Bar- 
tholomew's, St. Luke's, Bethlem, 
and Chriſt's, 'pook ec. 
A black merchant, who died 
ſome time ago at Fort St. George, 
has left 4000 l. to the foundling 
hoſpital, and likewiſe 4000 l. to 
the Magdalen charity; and the 
gentlemen there have collected 
above 250 l. more for the laſt- men- 
tioned charitx. t. 
A middle-aged lady in Suſſex, 
happening to be much involved in 
debt, mariied a felon, who was ca- 
pitally convicted at the laſt aſſizes 
tor that county, but had his ſen- 
tence changed to tranſportation. — - 
The marriage was celebrated in 
Horſham gaol, the bridegroom. be- 
ing in his irons, and confummated 
in the ſame place: but his 1rons 
were taken off in a few days. His 
lady, being by this ftratagem 
freed from the proſecution of her 
duns, is to tarniſh him with caſh. 
ſuffcient to tranſport himſelf to 
any part of the globe. Tag 
A few days ago one Scotney, a 
deſerter, and his wife, tied them- 
lves together with a cord, and 
| after- 


- — 
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ſterwards jumped into a pond at 
Vaxley in Huntingdonfhire, where 
they were immediately drowned. 


tal in Brownlow-ftreet, was lately 
delivered of a fine girl, whoſe bo- 
dy, from the pit of her ſtomach to 
the middle of her thighs, is of a 


fine jet black; her face, breaſt, 1 


and legs, quite white. 
A girl, about 14 years old, be- 
longing to the orphan-houſe at 
Wandſworth in Surrey, of a ſon. 
A woman, at Foligno, in the 


* territories, of a ſtrong live- 


child, on the 28th of April 


laſt, and on September the 16th, 
of another child, perfectly formed, 
ſound, and hearty. N 
The wife of Mr. Kinley, ſpring 


maker in Cold- bath fields, of two 
fine boys and a girl, all three likely) 


to live. 


Died lately. At Hanover, the 


counteſs of Yarmouth. = 


In Southwark, Mr. John Black- 


well, a conſiderable glover ; in a 
day or two after the widow re- 
ceived an account from Fenderin 

in Suſſex, that the deceaſed's bro- 


ther died the ſame day: they were 


twins. N 
In the Park, Southwark, Mr. 

John Brickley, a maſter brazier, 
ages 101; he retained his ſenſes 
till within ten days of his death. 
At Powick, in Worceſterſhire, 
Mr. Tidmarſh, aged 108. 


Near Haltwhittte in Northum- 


berland, Hugh Martin, aged 109. 
In the county of Caithnoks, 


Scotland, Elizabeth Macpherſon, 


aged 117; during which ſhe re- 


ind her fenies till the laſt three 
months. She lived chiefly on but- 
ter, milk, and greens. | 


At Langfort in Somerſetſhire, it 
| is remarkable, chat of Letween ſeven 


land, who 
a very advanced age, had the fin- 


and eight hundred inhabitang, 
not one died during the laſt twelye 


, months, \ 
A woman, in the lying-in hoſpi- 


The following anecdote relating 
to the auguſt houſe of Brunſwick, 
is known but to few in this king. 
dom. The late ducheſs of Blas 
enburgh, great grandmother to the 
hereditary Gs now in Eng. 

ied ſome years ſince in 


gular happineſs to reckon among 


her poſterity (ſixty-two princes and 


princeſſes; (fifty-three of whom 
the ſaw at one time alive) and 
amongſt them three emperors, two 
empreſſes, two kings, and two 
queens ; a circumſtance, that, pro- 


| bably, no ſovereign houſe, but that 


of Brunſwick, could ever produce 
any thing like it 


* 


NOVEMBER. 


A few days ago the Rhone F 
ſwelled ſuddenly at Avignon 5 
along with the Durance, that runs 


about half a league from that 


place, ſpread over the adjacent 


fields, and threatened the city it- 
felf, However, a ftrong wind 


having ariſen, the waters of both 


rivers returned into their beds; 
but on this day, though the wea- 
ther was ſerene, the Rhone ſwelled 
again, and next day the rain 


came in ſuch. abundance, that the 


ſky ſeemed to be pouring down; 
and it continued fo, almoſt without 
intermiſſion, every day till the 8th. 
in the evening. The Rhone en- 
tered Avignon, and overflowed two 
thirds of it, inſomuch that, for ſix 


days together, there was no go. 
ing abroad but in boats; 
extended in ſuch a manner, that 


the. inhabitants apprehended ſach 
| another 
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another inundation as-they had ten 

cars before. Happily, there was 
time to remove, into the upper 
part of the city, ſuch effects as were 
moſt worthy of being preſerved ; 
and to drive the cattle into the 
higher grounds. The vice legate, 
the kf day of the e diſ- 
patched couriers to the neighbour- 
ing cities, in order to bring meal 
and bread, which were diſtributed 
to perſons in want. By the 14th 
the rivers were almoſt entirely 


withdrawn, leaving the ſtreets co- 
vered with mud. But the adjacent 


country ſtill remained under wa- 
ter. Moſt of the towns ſituated 
near theſe rivers ſhared the ſame 
fate, though in a leſs degree. 

In a violent ſtorm, which 
_ raged all along the eaſt coaſt 
of Great Britain, a great number of 
fiſhing boats were overſet, and ma- 
ny of the fiſhermen-periſhed, The 
morning was fine when the boats 


4th. 


went out, but the ſtorm came on 


with ſuch violence and rapidity, 
that no aſſiſtance could be given 
them; and numbers periſhed in the 


| aght, and even within the hearing 
0 


their families and friends, whoſe 


cnes and lamentations on the occa- 


hon are not to be deſcribed. 
Spital alone, near Berwick, loſt 
24 fiſhermen, who have left as 
many widows.and fifty children ; 
the loſs has been E 
in every place along the nort 


coaſt; many ſhips were likewiſe 


wrecked, particularly at Holy 


Ifland, Bulmer, South Shields, and 


Sunderland. 

On the 12th, the weſt coaſt was 
viſited in the ſame manner. 
th At about three o'clock in 

the morning, a moſt dreadful 

fre broke out at the - houſe of 

Mr. Rutland, a peruke-maker, in 
+ : | 


v4 
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Biſhopſgate- ſtreet, next door to the 
corner houſe of that ſtreet, and 
Cornhill ; and, the wind being 
high, and aſſiſtance flow, ſoon 
ſpread to ſaid corner houſe, from 
thence to the corner houſe of 
Biſhopſgate-ſtreet and Leadenhall- 
ſtreet, the corner houſe of Grace- 


_ church-ſtreet and Cornhill, and 


the corner houſe of Gracechurch- 
ſtreet and Leadenhall-ſireet, fo 
that all the four corner houſes were 
burning at one time. The corner 
houſe of Gracechurch - ſtreet and 


Cornhill was greatly damaged, 
and the three other corner houſes 
deſtroyed, as likewiſe all the houſes 


from the comer of — whd 
Biſhopſgate- ſtreet, to the church of 


St Martin's Outwich, the corner of 

Threadneedle-ftreet, and . Biſhopſ- 
ate-ſtreet, except the parſon 
z0nſe. The church likewiſe too 


fire, and part of the ſteeple was ſoon 


burnt down, whereby the great bell 
in it fell with a prodigious noiſe ; 
the inſide of the church was next 
conſumed, and the flames ſpread 
to the back of Threadneedle- 
ſtreet, where ſeveral houſes were 

entirely burnt to the ground; par- 
ticularly, every houſe in White- 


hon court, among them the White- 


lion tavern, which was bought but 
the evening before, at nine o'clock, 
for between 2 and zoool. The 
back part of Merchant-Taylors- 
hall received ſome damage. About 

ſeven the wind ſhifted to the weſt, 
and drove the flames back, by 
which five houſes on the Exchange 
ſide of Cornhill, and upwards of 

twenty in Leadenhall-fireet, were 


conſumed. On the whole, it is 


computed, that this fire de 
upwards of one hundred houſes, 
and did more damage than the 
memorable fire, which broke out 
| oppoſite 


dle drop into it. 


this fire, thinkin 
ſons might be ſtill alive under the 
rubbiſh, ventured amongſt them 
the next day, before the fire was 
quite extinguiſhed, and, waving 


oppoſite. the Royal Exchange on 
the 25th of March 1748, the loſs 
being reckoned at 100,0001. of 
which a confiderable part was un- 
fortunately uninſured. At nine, 
parties of guards arrived from the 
Tower, and ſoon after the lord 


mayor, who gave orders for lodg- 
ing what goods could be ſaved 


in the Royal Exchange. 


The cauſe of this misfortune is 


variouſly related. Some pretend 
that the workſhop of Mr. Marjo- 
ram, a tinman, being under the 


houſe of Mr. Rutland, the peruke- 


maker, and the men having ſome 
work in hand that required great 


expedition, they ſat up very late on 


the preceding night, in order to 


complete it: and that the boy, go- 


ing to a jar for a freſh ſupply of oil 


for their lamps, let a ſnuff of can- 
Others ſay, that 
Mr. Rutland's boy, who lay in the 


mop, fitting up late to let in a 


lodger, and falling aſleep, the 
candle caught ſome of the wig- 


boxes; | 


A gentleman who attended at 
that many per- 


his hat from the top of a pile of 


ruins to engage the attention of the 


ſpectators, declared that he was 
fure many were actually ſo under 
the ſpot upon which he ſtood. 
Upon this, the firemen, with-their 


pick- axes, came to their aſſiſtance, 
and dug out alive, two men, three 
women, a child about ſix years 


old, a dog and two cats. 'The 


next day, as ſome workmen were 


clearing out the cellar of a to- 
bacconiſt, whoſe houſe had been 
burnt, a flack of chimnies fell 


were 


for ſeveral hours, 
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ſuddenly, by which eight per. 
ſons loit their lives, and ſever] 
had their limbs cruſhed in a mof 
ſhocking manner. Subſcriptions 
immediately ſet on foot 
for the relief of the uninſured 
ſufferers by this fire, and ſoon pro, 
duced zoool. of which his majeſty 
was pleaſed to contribute 1000], 
the grocers and ironmongers com- 
pany lool. each, 
mayor gol. a handſome. part of 
which was diſtributed amongęſt 
the unfortunate widows and chil- 
dren of the men who were killed 
by the falling of the ſtack of chim- 
nies. 5 | 
It is ſurpriſing, that frequent as 
fres are in this metropolis, there 
ſhould always be a complaint of 
the want of water. We find that, 
on this occaſion, the flames raged 


water could be got, and conſe- 
quently the engines and firemen 
that came there in good time, 
could be of no ſervice to the diſ- 


treſſed families for want of it. Yet 
no city is better furniſhed with wa- 


ter on any other occaſion. But, as 


fire and water are jarring elements, 


one would imagine they comuni- 


cated their ſpirit of enmity to the 


water companies and the inſurance 
companies. On 
We ſee the parade of F. P. in 
almoſt every ſtreet, lane, and alley; 
but what purpoſe is anſwered by 
pointing out the ſire- plug, if there 
15 no water in the pipes? It would 
be much to the intereſt of the in- 


ſurance offices to have inſpectors 
over the turncocks, and ſce that 


they conſtantly performed their 
duty; or even be at the expence 
of building a reſervoir for their 
own ule, in ſome convenient ele- 
vated place near the town, Which 
4 might 


and the lord 


before any 


t 
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miglit ſupply the pipes, when they 
coal 101 be ſupplied in the uſual 
8 Yeoman, having obſerved 
this deficiency of water, which 


many attribute entirely to the 


great increaſe of buildings in the 
neighbourhood of London, has 
pointed out a very war ſupply, by 
improving the river Lee 

manner, that a fiftieth part of the 
water now uſed ſhould ſuffice for 
the purpoſe of navigation, and that 
of working the mills upon it, ſo 


as to afford a large quantity for 


other purpoſes. This ſeems to be 


a hint worthy of parliamentary 


conſideration; and of conſequence 
the hinter of it entitled to parlia- 
mentary reward. 885 


In the mean time, as there are 


always more engines ready to aſſiſt 
at every fire, than can find water 
on the ſpot to throw upon it, 
ſhould not thoſe, that cannot be ſo 
employed, be made'to ſupply with 
water thoſe who are, by. being diſ- 
poſed in a line to ſome place, 


where water is to be had in plen- 


ty? In this manner, thovgh there 
were no water pipes, fires,,might 
be much more 'readily ſtopt than 
they generally are; and that, too, 
in places at a conſiderable diſtance 
from the river. 3 


Sch.. The judgment obtained by 


ſequence of his verdict found at 


Guildhall, in December 1763, 


againſt meſſrs. Money, Watſon, 
and Blackmore, three of his ma- 
jeſty's meſſengers, (who entered his 
houſe, and arreſted and impriſoned 
him, as the printer of the original 
North Briton, Ne. 45.) — a 


2 warrant iſſued by the right 


nourable the earl of Halifax, 
Vo I. VIII. 


For the YE An %% trig. 


by the unanimous opinion of the 


all coſts of ſuit. This is the firſt 
ee in ſuch a 


and, after the uſual ceremonies. 
there, returned in the ſame pri- 
vate manner, in conſequence of a 


duke of Cumberland, 


| minutes, aſſumed a ſerpentine 
Mr. Dryden Leech in the 
court of Common Pleas, in con- 


Buckeburgh was eſpouſed to 


Y * * 2 a * 
vw * e * 
, * 4 
5 


4 


late one of his majeſty's principal 
ſecretaries of ſtate, was affirmed 


court of King's Bench, upon the 
writ of error and bill of exceptions 
brought by the defendants. By | 
this important deciſion; Mr. Leec 
recovers his 4ool. damages, with 


final determination of the numer- 
ous actions, which have been com- 
menced againſt the ſecretaries of 
ſtate and meſſengers, &c. 1 
George Nelſon, eſq; the lord th 
mayor ele&, accompanied only 9 n- 
by Sir William Stephenſon, the late 
lord mayor, the aldermen, and re- | 
corder, went in a private manner E. 
to Weſtminſter-hall to be ſworn; q 


letter from the lord chamberlain, - . 
requeſting that their ceremony 
might be conducted with as little 
ſhow as poſſible, on account of 
the death of his royal highneſs'the 


Between three and four in 18 
the morning, the heavens, at wen 
Hochſt, about two leagues from 
Francfort on the Maine, emitted 
ſo bright a torrent of fire, that the 
ſmalleſt characters could be read 
by it. This torrent, in about five 


form, then a globular one, and 
divided into a number of little 
ſtars, which gradually diſappearedd. 
The reigning count of cl. 
| 4 
=_ 


Maria Eleonora, of - Lippe-Stern-  - » 
berg, counteſs of the holy Roman 
empire. „ 
Two bncklayers were fin- th. 
ed, one in a hundred, the other: 
in fifty pounds, for ſuffering rub- 
bifn to remain a long time beſore 
[II ſome 


+ 
F. | 


whic 
fortunately uninſured. 


work in hand that require 


* 


ite the Royal Exchange on 


the 25th of March 1748, the loſs 


ng reckoned at 100,0001. of 
a conſiderable part was un- 
At nine, 


*% 


— of guards arrived from the 


Tower, and ſoon after the lord 


mayor, who gave orders for lodg- 
ing what goods could be ſaved 
in the Royal Exchange.  _ 
The cauſe of this misfortune is 
variouſly related. Some pretend 
that the workſhop of Mr. Marjo+ 
ram, a tinman, being under the 


houſe of Mr. Rutland, the peruke- 
maker, and the men r ſome 

d great 
expedition, they ſat up very late on 


the preceding night, in order to 


complete it: and that the boy, go- 
ing to a jar for a freſh ſupply of oil 
for their lamps, let a ſnuff of can- 
dle drop into it. Others ſay, that 
Mr. Rutland's boy, who lay in the 


Mop, fitting up late to let in a 
lodger, and falling afleep, the 
candle caught ſome of the wig- 
| boxes, . 

A gentleman who attended at 
this fire, thinking that many per- 


ſons might be ſtill alive under the 


rubbiſh, ventured amongſt them 
the next day, before the fire was 
quite extinguiſhed, and, waving 


his hat from the top of a pile of 
ruins to engage the attention of the 


| Tpedtators, declared that be was 


| _ fure many were actually ſo under 


the ſpot upon which he ſtood. 


Upon this, the firemen, with-their 


- pack+axes, came to their aſſiſtance, 
and dug out alive, two men, three 
women, a child about ſix years 


clearing 


old, a dog and two cats. 'The 
next day, as ſome workmen were 


bacconiſt, whoſe houſe had been 


_ 


out the cellar of a to- 


burnt, a ſlack of chimnies fell 
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ſuddenly, by which eight per. 
ſons loit their lives, and ſeveral 
had their limbs cruſhed in a moſt 
ſhocking manner. | Subſcriptions 


were immediately ſet on foot 


for the relief of the uninſured 
ſufferers by this fire, and ſoon pro, 
duced zoool. of which his majeſty 
was pleaſed to contribute 1000], 


the grocers and ironmongers com- 
pany 1ool. each, and the lord 


mayor gol. a handſome part of 
which was diſtributed amongſt 
the unfortunate widows and chil. 


dren of the men who were killed 


by tae falling of the ſtack of chim- 


It. is ſurpriſing, that frequent as. 


fires are in this metropolis, there 
ſhould always be a complaint of 
the want of water. We find that, 
on this occaſion, the flames raged 
for , ſeveral hours, before any 


water could be got, and conſe- 
quently the engines and firemen 


that came there in good time, 
could be of no ſervice to the diſ- 


treſſed families for want of it. Vet 


no city is better furniſhed with wa- 
ter on any other occaſion. But, as 
fire and water are jarring elements, 


one would imagine they comuni- 
cated their ſpirit of enmity to the 


water companies and the inſurance 


companies. 


We ſee the parade of F. P. in 


almoſt every ſtreet, lane, and alley; 


but what purpoſe is anſwered by 
pointing out the fire-plug, if there 
is no water in the pipes? It would 
be much to the intereſt of the in- 


ſurance offices to have inſpectors 
over the turncocks, and ſce that 


they conſtantly performed their 


duty; or even be at the expence 


of building a reſervoir for their 


own ule, in ſome convenient ele- 


vated place near the town, Which 
4 | | might 
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might ſupply the pi pes, when they 
could not be ſupp 
Way. N 


this deficiency of water, which 
many attribute entirely to the 
great increaſe of buildings in the 
neigkbourhood of London, has 


the purpoſe of navigation, and that 
of working the mills upon it, ſo 
as to afford a large quantity for 


a hint worthy of parliamentary 
conſideration; and of conſequence 
the hinter of it entitled 
mentary reward. 


In the mean time, as there are 


at every fire, than can find water 
on the ſpot to throw upon it, 
ſhould not thoſe, that cannot be ſo 
employed, be made to ſupply with 
water thoſe who are, by being diſ- 
poſed in a line to ſome place, 


ty? In this manner, though there 
were no water pipes, fires might 
be much more readily ſtopt than 
they generally are; and that, too, 
in places at a conſiderable diſtance 
from the river. 

The judgment obtained b 
8 Mr. Dives Leech in 0 


ſequence of his verdict found at 


and Blackmore, three of his ma- 
jeſty's meſſengers, (who entered his 
houſe, and arreſted and impriſoned 
him, as the printer of the original 
North Briton, Ne. 45.) 
2 warrant iNued by the right 
N the earl of Halifax, 
You, 


2 
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ed in the uſual f 
| 1 | by the unanimous opinion of the 
Mr. Veoman, having obſerved 


inted out a very eaſy ſupply, by 
improving the river Lee in ſuch a 
manner, that a fiftieth part of the 
water now uſed ſhould futhce for 


mayor ele&, accompanied only ” 
other purpoſes. This ſeems to be 


to parlia- 


always more engines ready to aſſiſt 


duke of Cumberland. 
where water is to be had in plen- 


Guildhall, in December 1763, 
againſt meſſrs. Money, Watſon, 


under a 
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late one of his majeſty⸗s principal 
ſecretaries of ſtate, was affirmed 
court of King's Bench, upon the 


writ of error and bill of exceptions 
brought by the defendants. B 


this important deciſion; Mr. Leech 4 
recovers his 4ool. damages, with a 
all coſts of ſuit. This is the firſt 


final determination of the numer- 


ous actions, which have been com- 


menced againſt the ſecretaries of 
ſtate and meſſengers, xc. 
George Nelſon, eſq; the lord och. 


by Sir William Stephenſon, the late 
lord mayor, the aldermen, and re- 
corder, went in a private manner 
to Weſtminſter-hall to be ſworn; 


- and, after the uſual ceremonies 


there, returned in the ſame pri- 
vate manner, in conſequence of a2 
letter from the lord chamberlain, 
requeſting that their ceremony 
might be conducted with as little 
ſhow as poſſible, on account .of 
the death of his royal highneſs'the © , 
Between three and four in bitt ” 
the morning, ths heavens, at 8 | 
Hochſt, about two leagues from 
Francfort on the Whaine, emitted 
ſo bright a torrent of fire, that the 
ſmalleſt characters could be read 


by it. This torrent, in about five 


minutes, aſſumed a ſerpentine 


the form, then a globular one, and 
court of Common Pleas, in con- 


divided into a number of little 
ſtars, which gradually diſappeared. 1 
The reigning count of tk. 

Buckeburgh was eſpouſed to „ 
Maria Eleonora, of Lippe- Stern- 4 pt 


berg, counteſs of the holy Roman 
6G 8 
Two bricklayers were fin- „hh. 
ed, one in a hundred, the other at! 13 
in fifty pounds, for ſuffering rub- 
bith to remain a long time beſore 
7 2 A ſome 


a 
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* ſome Buildings carrying on by 
them near Re 


A new ſpecies of forge 


-lron-ſquare. 
7 ry has 
been lately practiſed at Newcaſtle, 


by Mary Cockburn, who, it is ſaid, 


can neither read nor write. Under 
various pretences, ſhe got ſome per- 
ſons to draw up notes, and drafts, 
"and then, by folding down the 
writing} contrived to make others 


Wet their names to them. 


. fums ot money upon them. 
25th, The right hon. the lord 
27th. Camden 2 his opinion up- 
on the granting of general warrants 

by ſecretaries of ſtate, which ſome 
days before had been learnedly 

argued before him. After enlarging 
upon and explaining numbers of 

__ eaſes, which laſted two hours and 

twenty minutes, his lordſhip de- 


„ » Clared it, as the unanimous opi- 
nion of the court, that ſuch war- 


. rants (except in caſes of high 
treaſon) were illegal, oppreſſive, 
| re. 


A violent ſhock, like that of ar. | 


_ earthquake, happened at Long Ben- 
ton, within four miles of Newcaſtle. 
All the houſes in that town, which 

_ ” axe built of ſtone, upon a free- 
one rock, being disjointed by it, 

the inhabitants fled into the ſtreet ; 


but the ſtreet opened and cloſed 
again from end to end. They then 


betook themſelves to the fields; 
Where a gentleman's garden ſunk 
= *above two feet, and 9 many 


parts of the great ngworth 

„ - moor, to the extent. © 
„ miles ſquare. But, providentially, 
| 4 no lives were loſt. It is a cuſtom 
9 nin working collieries, to leave as 
much. <oal as they dig away; but 


bk |. be 
The negotiated, and raiſed large 
preſſibility of water. 


two 
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pillars dug away, and wooden ones 
fixed in the room of them, which 
not being able to ſupport a rock 
ſeventy-five fathoms thick, being 
the depth of the coal pit, the whole 
ſank down together. 15 
At a . 
the royal ſociety, their pre- 
ſident, the earl of Morton, pre- 
ſented their prize- medal to Mr, 
Canton of Spital-fquare, for his 
experiments to prove the com- 
There are actually ſeveral 
neſts of young rooks in the 
rookery belonging to Mr. Natha- 
niel Knot, in the pariſh of Merk- 
land Avery, Sherborne, Dorſetſh, 
likewiſe ſtrawberries ripe and in 
full bloſſom, in the garden of St. 
Barbe Sydenham, at Exeter; and 
on the 19th, a large quantity of 
roſes, in as full perfection as in the 
month of June, likewiſe honey- 
ſuckles and jeſſamine trees in full 
blow, were to be ſeen in the gar- 
den of Dr. Moffet, at Shefford, 
in Bedfordſhire. HY 
Edmund Welch, gardener to co- 
lonel Richard Morris, of Tralee, in 


Ireland, on the 28th of April laſt 


planted a ſmalt melon plant in a 
_ baſket. 16 inches diameter, in a 
ſtove of 25 feet hy 8; which plant, 
after extending and ſpreading itſelſ 
the entire length and breadth of 
the ſtove, and covering very cloſe- 


ly an area of 200: ſquare feet; to 


promote its luxuriancy, he nailed 
the ſhoots and vines to the back part 
of the ſtove for. want of room, 


when it extended back where it. 


was firſt planted, and produced 
18 brace of melons, from 12 to 


141b. each, beſides abundance of 


chat of the Long. Bentbn colliery, young fruit, full ſet and very pro- 
„ bares great character in miſing. The weight of the large 
Dean, de onen had the coal meilon along amounted to 468 Id 


meeting of . n 


zoth. 


At b. degtbu, 1 in Lincoln ire, 


for rent on Mr. 


on his way of life, was anſwered 
by the application of a loaded gun 
to his breaſt, which Howard in- 
ſtantly diſcharged. Some lucky 
circumſtance, however, having pre- 
vented the miſchief intended, 
Howard retired to his cloſet, and 


as to divide the windpipe; not- 
ikfanding which he wrote, the 


ment, full of directions to his ſons 
for their conduct in life. He died 
the next day, or the day following, 


in their verdict /e de ſe. 


3 detected of theft, hange 


him 


that method of putting a period 
to his life, rather than the more 


Mark Fiſher, the maſter of the 
tingdonſhire, and ſeveral of the 


d with the itch, he mixed a 
quantity of arſenic,” Roman vi- 


violent, that himſelf, and two of 


the other three in'a very deplorable 
condition. 

A few weeks ago, a child at 
Portiſhan, near Weymouth, not 
mo years old, diſcharged a worm, 


Mr. Wedd having made a ſeizure 
Howard, a ſchool- 
maſter, and expoſtulating with him 


cut his own throat in ſuch a manner 


fame night, a large ſkin of parch- 


and the coroner's inqueſt broug t 


A ſoldier at lymouth, ſervant 
to an officer of marines, DEN 


If, having firſt wrote to his 
maſter, that his propenſity to 
thievery was ſuch, that he could 
not reftrain it, and therefore choſe 
public one of dying on a gallows. 
workhouſe at Bluntiſham, in Hun- 
paar under his care, being trou- 
e 
triol, glaſs, and ſoap, into an oint-, 
ment, and anointed himſelf and 
five women with it. But this 


his infernal medicine proved ſo 


the women ſoon died of it, leaving 
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out of one of her eyes; about an 
inch and a half long. 
To prevent the many accidents 


that happen in eleanſing foul wells 


through the badnefs of the yapour 
lodged at the bottom of them; the 
following method has been diſ- 


covered and recommended by Mr. 
Millington, of the city of Wor. 


ceſter. Let down an iron pot, with 


a few ounces of 1 in it, 


to the ſurface of the water; then 


toſs a ſhovel full of live coals into 
the well; ſome of which will pro- 


bably fall in the pot, and ſet the 
der on fire, the exploſion of 
which will effectually bir the 


noxious damps, and thereby ren- 


der it ſafe for oy to go down 
into it. : 

Some weeks ago; one Walter 
Willy, a brewer's 29, one devour- 


ed, at a public houſe in Alderſgate- 


ſtreet, a roaſted gooſe, that weigh- 


ed ſix pounds, and a quarten loaf,” 


and drank three quarts of potter, 


in an hour and eighteen minutes, 


for a waver of two guineas. He 
had an % 
him to do it in. 


A few days ago, a mare farted' 4 
from the fox and hounds in Tot- 


tenham-court road, to draw a ſingle 
horſe chaiſe, with a perſon in it, 
to Lincoln, in twenty hours, but 

erformed the journey with, eaſe, 
in nineteen hours and a quarter. 


The diſtance is upwards of 130 4. 


miles. a 

A new thread manufactory las 
been attempted in Scotland, and 
has already ſucceeded ſo well as to 


produce ſome fine enough to fell 


for 40s. an ounce. 


95 K encour agement, ni . | 


it is © 


2 


4 * \ — 


our and a half allowed, 


25 he oat SEO 
' lony ; 


en 8 
ins a . 9 WM 


cl 
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Scotland. The unc ert aker, captain 
Urquhart, has marked out, upon 


the banks of a pleaſant river, 


- ground plats for building houſes, 
and making gardens for all linen 
_ weavers who ſhall offer; allows 
 three-pence a mile for travelling 
- Charges; builds each family a 
_ Houſe at his own expence ; and fur- 
niſhes a loom to be paid for in eaſy 
proportions. mm 
__ _ 'The lord 
a'dermen of Dublin, having re- 
fuſed to concur in a petition, 
ſent to them by the ſheriff and 


commons, relating to a law for 


Timiting the duration of par- 
hament, the ſneriffs and com- 


mons, after a reſolution —— 


on the lord mayor and aldermen, 


reſolved to draw up inſtructions to 


their repreſentatives, to uſe their 


utmoſt endeavours to procure an 


act to limit the duration of. parlia- 
ments in Ireland, where now they 
laſt till the king's demiſe, or till 
diffolved by him. "Ws 

The ſociety of arts at Ham- 
' burgh have publiſhed 


for two very uſeful. diſcoveries ; 


_ the firft, for refining ſugar without 


lime, or bullock's blood; the ſe- 
cond, for dying cotton equal in 
beauty to the Turkey ſcarlet. 

The difficulties, which attended 
the acknowledgment of the pre- 
ſent king of Poland by the court 


of Vienna being removed, prince 


Poniatowſki, his Poliſh majeſty's 


brother, has lately had an audience 


of their imperial majeſties, and the 
empreſs queen dowager, in quality 
Ff miniſter plenipotentiary, to ho- 
tit the acceſſion of that monarch. 
The wife of Moſes Copeland, 
footman to the late earl of Hard- 


miles a day 


Southby, 


106. 


remiums 


at Waltham-abbey, but hap- 


Iony of manufacturers at Ferros in wicke, was lately delivered of three 


ſons. 


Died lately, At Muleck, in the 
county of Clare, Ireland, Mrs, 


Burton, aged 100. 


At Waltham-Abbey, Mrs. Car. 
ter, aged 101 ; what 1s remarkable, 
ſhe uſed, till within a few months 
of her death, to walk five or fix 
| with eaſe, and re- 
tained the uſe of her ſenſes to the 


| | laſt. 
mayor and board of 


At Durham, Margaret Green, 


aged 102. 


In Abingdon- buildings, Mr. 
gardener to the Abbey, 
„700 
In the biſhoprick of Liege, 
Charles Williams, aged 103. 
In the Bowling- green, South- 
wark, Mrs. Allen, aged 103. 
At Oxey, in Wiltſhire, Jane 
Tabbots, aged 105, 4 
At Hexham, Jane Hogarth, aged 
Near Sudbury, in Suffolk, Jane 
Thompſon, aged 108. Her huſ⸗ 


band died about ſeven years before 
her, aged 100. | 


DECEMBER. 


— 


| Two powder mills blew up jd. 


pily no lives were loſt. 


Of two regiments lately te- 


turned from Penſacola, viz. the 
25th and 35th, conſiſting of 1000 
men each when they went out, the 
firſt cannot muſter more than 100, 
and the latter not 40. They give 
the. moſt diſmal account of that 
. A cauſe was tried in the ,, 
court of King's Bench, before pe 
lord Mansfield, wherein one Ben- 


1 
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England and the Britiſh colonies ; 
when it appeared, that the baron 
had made bi 
that committee; that the ſame . 


ſon, 2 militia-man, was plaintiff, 
and his colonel defendant. The ac- 
tion was brought for whipping the 
plaintiff, without the ſentence of 
a court martial, when 1501. da- 
mages were given to the plaintiff. 
Likewiſe a cauſe in the Com- 


mon Pleas, before Lord Camden, 


and a ſpecial jury, upon a queſtion 


often litigated between common 
ſailors and the maſters of mer- 
chant-ſhips, between a midſhipman 
of an Eaſt Indiaman and his cap- 
tain, John Webb, eſq. The plain- 
tiff complained of being flogged 
with a cat-0'-nine-tails, and put in 
irons, by the captain's command, 
for two days; the captain pleaded 
a ſpecial juſtification, that the plain- 
tiff had behaved in a very mutinous 
and diſobedient manner on board 
the ſhip, and that the defendant did 
what was complained of by way of 
e r | 2 le, and to 
deep up proper diſcipline and com- 
— n the ſhip: U on hearing 
the witneſſes of the plaintiff only, 
the juſtification was {> fully proved 
to the ſatisfaction of the court and 
jury, that a verdict was immediate- 
ly found for the defendant. The 
captain mentioning to the court, 


that what he moſt wiſhed for was, 


to have his character cleared up, it 
drew a declaration from the court, 


that, from the circumſtances of 


this caſe, there did not remain the 

leaſt imputation upon him, but 

that he had ated with becoming 

lenity as well as proper ſpirit, 

lich. At a meeting of the ſociety 
of arts, manufactures, and 

commerce, the committee of che- 


miſtry made their report concern- 


ing the baron de Beuſt's diſcove- 
ries in the art of dying purple and 
crimſon, withont coc Neal or in- 
digo, from a vegetable common in 


v 


liable to fuffer little 
that the dyers who had attended, 


s experiments before 


had proved ſatisfactory, under all 


The diſadvantages of being made in 


ſmall baſons, the ſilks much hand- 
led, and obliged to be haſtily dried 
by the fire, the colours having 
ſtood proof againſt acids, and, as 
far as the ſhortneſs of time would 
allow them to conjecture, being 
m the air; 


allowed great merit to the compo- 
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fition ; and that the expence of a 


ſufficient quantity to dye a pound of 


ſilk purple was only about 4 pence, 
and crimſon about 6 pence. Upon 


this, the affair was again referred 


they might proceed further with 
the baron, and be able to ſatisfy 
the ſociety what his intention really 
is; whether merely to obtain their 
approbation, or diſpoſe of his va- 


luable ſecret to the ſociety, in or- 
be laid open for the 


der that it may 
public good. | 
A trial came on in the 
court of Common Pleas, be- 
fore lord Camden, between Mr. 


Davies of the Green-Dragon pub- 


lic-houſe at Stepney, plaintiff, and 


to the committee of chemiſtry, that 


Mr. David Tindal, of Shadwell- _ 


dock, N 9. defendant, The ac- 


tion was, for the defendant's build- 
ing up a boardeg fence before the 
plaintiff's door, Whereby his houſe 
was deprived of the 


for the plaintiff with 10l. damages, 
and gol. coſts of ſuit. 5 
Orders were read to all the 
regiments of foot-guards „and 


16th. 


troops of horſe, aSquainting thamg | | 


that, if lawidlly married, ! 
wives would be admitted into the 


L] 3 


roſpe& of 


the fields; and a verdis was given 


* 
* 


4 
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160 O14 Bailey; when two for 
houſe- breaking; three, one of them 
2 girl of fixteen, for robbing her 


maſter of ſeventeen knen ſome 


Slver, and two gold mugs; to 
＋ which unobſerved, ſhe ſet 
fire to his ſtables, and then, when 
iſcovered, accuſed her mother 


and ſiſter as accomplices; three 
| for footpad rabberies (together 


th one convicted ſome time ago 


For forging an order to obtain plate 
from goldſmiths-hall, and one 


onvicted in September, of perſo- 
nating a ſailor's widow, &c, whoſe 


N *. were left for the opinion of 


received ſentence of 


he judges) 


eath; thirty-four were ſentenced 


be tranſported for ſeven years; 


wo for fourteen years; two to be 


drivately Whipped; and one was 
1 one was ordered to be 
publicly whipped. All the ca- 


poital convicts, except one of the 
| Fort breakers, and the two, whoſe 


_ Caſes had been left to the opinion 
of the judges, were executed the 
middle of the next month. 


His majeſty went to the 
zouſe of Peers, and opened 
fon by a moſt gracious 


„in which he acquainted 


Feb 


ec 
the parliament, that, contrary to 


His expeRations, he found himſelf 
obliged by fome advices from the 


American colonig to meet them 


Es > * than uſual, in order to giye 


opportunity for filling up the 
many vacancies in the hopſe of 


gommons, that the parliament may 


* 


* 


be full to proceed, immediately 
| abr uſual receſs, on the conſi- 
ration of ſuch, weighty matters, 


| ſhould then be laid before them. 
(hor the ſpeech at large lee our 
8 
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tying-in hoſpital, and their chil- 

fol taken we of EY: 1 2 5 
Ended the ſeſſions at the 


2 * 
< 7 2 
0 I *T, 


* Vo : 


Both houſes of convocation _ 

met in the Jeruſalem-cham- 13th, 
ber in Weſtminſter abbey, and ad. 
journed to the 19th of February. 
The right honourable _ 

the lord mayor, accompa- gth, 
nied by a committee of the com- 


mon- counęil, waited on his ſerene 
highneſs the prince of Brunſwick, 


with a copy of the freedom of the 
city, in an elegant gold box, value 


150 guineas, and richly ornament. 


ed with engravings alluding to his 


ſerene highneſs's merit as a warrior 
and his connection with Great Bri: 
tain by marrying her royal high. 


neſs the princeſs Auguſta; and 


were very politely received. The 
recorder made their compliments 
in an elegant ſpeech, which is ſe. 


rene highneſs received ſtanding, 


and anſwered very obligingly. _ 
On this ocgaſion, colonel Boyd 
who was preſent, told the lord 


mayor and the other gentlemen 


of the committee, that they had 
done more than the whole French 
army were ever capable of doing; 
for they had made his highnehs 
change countenance, 

About eight o'clock in the 
morning, died thedauphin of 


20th, 


France, aged thirty-ſix years, four 


months, and fixteen days, being 
born at Verſailles the 4th of Sep- 
tember 1729. The 25th of Februa- 
iy 1745, he married Maria The: 


reſa, infanta of Spain, who died in 


childbed,, the 22d of July, 1746, 
after having been delivered of a 
princeſs, who lived till the 27th of 
April 1748. On the gth of Fe: 
bruary 1747, he married Maria Jo- 
ſepha of Saxony; and of this mar- 
riage he has left iſſue the duke 
of Berry, the count of Provence, 
the count of Artois, and two prin- 


' 62:9 <2 - 


es — a tra. at 


5 2 * 1 oe? * 4 
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"He necompanied the king i 
the campaign of 1745, and was at 
the battle of Fonts „where he 
gave ſignal proofs of his valour and 
intrepeUity. He was ever a prince 
of exemplary piety. | 
The ling has conferred the 
title of dauphin on the duke of 


Berry; but the dowager dauphi- 


neſs is, by his majeſty's orders,. to 
have precedence of his royal high- 
ws a 
The dauphin, ſome days before 


his death, ſent for the duke de la 


Vauguyon, and ſaid to him, I 
wiſh my children every happineſs 
and bleſſing: I defire them to 
profit from the education 
which you have given them. In- 


ſpire them with the fear of God, 


and the greateſt veneration for re- 
ligion. May they be ever obedi- 
ent to the king ; and may they 
maintain all their life-time for ma- 
| Fo the dauphineſs the duty and 
confidence which they owe to ſo 
reſpectable a 4 * Th 

Mr. Voltaire ſoon publiſhed a 
poem on this event, which would 
' hive been allowed more merit 
4 the i gs my a 
thor paid more reſpe&t to the 
1 worſhip; — pee made 
no ſcruple of ſaying that the 
ſtatue of Henry IV. would have 


been more efficacious than ; 


ſhrine of St. Januarius; and t 

the Greeks and Romans invoked 
heroes, and not ſhepherdeſſes. 
There was likewiſe handed about 
upon the ſame ſubject a letter from 
Dr. Maty, an Engliſh Phyſician, to 
the Duke de Nivernois, in which 
he ſays; © Permit me, my lord 
duke, to mingle my tears with 
yours ; your kindneſs has almoſt 


made me a Frenchman. Beſides, 


Germanicus was lamented by his 


on earth, he would ſee none 


nerally owing 


had the au- 


* 


by his enemies. If his highneſs 
the dauphin could caſt his eyes up- 


French hearts. | 

The hon. commiſſioners 
_—_— victualling office con- 
tracte 


per hundred weight. 
A moſt melancholy 
happened in one of the coal 


= at South Biddick; near Sun- 
erland, in the county of. Dur- 
ham. The foul air in the pit 
took fire, and burned upwards of 
forty men and boys, eight of whom 
were drawn, up dead, burned and 
ſuffocated ; twenty-ſeven more were 
dangerouſly burngd, bruifed, or 
wounded, ſo as to afford but little 
hopes of their recovery; the reſt - 


were but ſlightly touched. 
Accidents of this kind are ge- 
to the fool-hardi- 
neſs and careleſſneſs of the work- 


men, who ruſk into theſe realms of 
deſtruction, where, on account af 
the little communication with the 
exterior air, and the ſulphureoas 

nature of the coal and other mine- 
ral bodies, a great deal of vapour 


1782 
country, his neighbours; and even 
* 
of his 


with Mr. Melliſh for 600 
oxen, at 28 ſhillings and 3 pence 


* accident 


is bred and accumulated, of ſo in- 


flammable a nature, as to take fire, 
like gun- powder, with the lea 


blaze of a ſmall candle of fifty to 
the pound; and ſo powerful, as 


to ſweep, like gun- powder, 
thing before ĩt Mith irreſiſtible vio- 


lence to the mouth of the pit, 


wher 
exploſton. 


terminates with a dreadfu! 


— 


One of the moſt capital pieces of 
llery ever made in England has 
been lately ſhewn to their majeſties, 
and highly approved by them, and 
all who have ſeen it, for the ric 
neſs of its materials and the cu- 


14 riouſnoſs 


ſet with 


fize, to which are hung emeralds, 


-” 


form of leaves, 


riouſneſs of its workmanſhip. 11 
is a cap or*crown made by Mr. 
Cox, jeweller, in — of for 
the of an Eaſt- India nabob. 


- Befides the circle or border that 


goes round the turban, it has a * 
or crown to reſt upon the head, 
moſt ingeniouſly. contrived with 
lockets and ſprings to take in or 


let out to a larger or ſmaller di- 


menſion, ſo as to fit any head, 
as well as to be put on or taken 


of with great eaſe and facili- - 


ty. The front, which is the moſt 


magnificent part, is compoſed of 


| large diamonds, rubies, 
on Mos ht earls, ſet in the 

mcg ey feſtoons, 
rays of the ſun, &c. above which 
is a grand feather bending for- 
ward, the middle ſtalk of which is 
arls of an uncommon 


arls, and diamonds of great va- 


lue. On the left fide of the diadem 


is a focket to receive a large fea- 
ther, alone valued a: near 5001, 
made to be worn occanonally with- 


' "put the diadem. On the centre 


top (where, on Eyropean crowns, 
are placed the globe and croſs) is 
a matchleſs large pearl, the ſhape 


of, but larger than, a pigeon's 1855 
1 


Over it are palm branches to wh 


jt is hung, and to which on each 
tide are ſuſpended the fineſt eme- 


ralds ang pearls. The number of 
ſtones and pearls i the whole are 


ppwards of four@duſand, weigh- 


ing twenty-five ounces ; the prin- 


cipal part of which had bean ſeve- 
ral years collecting. wa. 
I At noon their majeſties 
25 . went to the chapel royal, 
where, after hearing a ſermon b 
the achbiſhop of York (lord high 
almoner) they received the ſacra- 


ment from (he biſhop of London 


jeſty's uſe. | 


their uni 
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(dean of the chapel) after which 
his majeſty made the uſual offerin 


at the altar, of a wedge of pol | 


called the Byzant. 
_ His ro af highneſs the 
prince o | 
ſerene highneſs the hereditary 
prince of Brunſwick, and the 
right hon. the earl of Albemarle, 
were inveſted by his majeſty 
with the moſt noble order of the 
A | 1 
Eleven fine barbs arrived 281 
at the royal meuſe, Charing- Wt, 
croſs, from Tripoli, for Fs Ng» 


Between three and four 
o*clock in the afternoon, 
died, at his houſe in Leiceſter. 
fquare, in the fixteenth year of 
his age, his royal highneſs prince 
Frederick William, Lis majeſty's 
youngeſt brother, to the great 
grief of, their majeſties, an al 
the royal family. 'F 

The cougt mourning, on this 
melancholy oc 
deeper than that for, his royal 
3 the duke 


ordered by the earl marſhal, was, 


like that, only decent, to begin 


the 5th of January with. the court 
mourning, with the uſual indul- 
he to all officers of the ſea and 


d fervice, except thoſe of the 
rſe. and foot guards, to wear 3 


black crape ſcarf round the arm, 


and a blags crape ſword-k not with 

iforms, except when they 
cane to cent. 
Died at Rome, where he 0th 
had reſided near fifty years, 3 
Edward Francis, chevalier de St, 
George, in the ſeventy eighth 


year of his age, after a confne- 
ment to his houſe for three years, 
through great weakneſs and 7 
. on my 


Wales, and his 26th, 


29th, 


on, was a degree 


of Cumber. 
land, But the general mOurnigg,' 


wy rn 1 


* — 


= 


| 
J 
ö 
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reigns have 3 filled the 
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For the 1 EAR 1/65. 
not repair there till he 
fath 


8 6 two years 8 of which he hard- 
by Kirred out of his bed-cham- 
| „ 5 


3 1 „ . 
005 the 28th of May 1719, he 
married at Bologna the princeſs 
Maria - Clementina, daughter of 
James-Louis Sobieſki, prince of 


Poland; by which marriage he has 
left two ſons; namely; yr og | 
Iit OF 


Edward-Louis, et the | 
Dec. 1720, and , Henry-Bennet, 
born the 6th of March 1725, and 
raiſed to the purple in 1747, under 


the title of cardinal York. 


He has left to his eldeſt ſon all 
the eſtates that he poſſeſſed in 
France, 500,000 crowns in the 


Mount of Piety, and a part of his 


jewels; cardinal Vork has the reſt 
of his jewels, and the plate; all 
the reſt of his effects having been 
equally divided between them in 
his life-time. He has likewiſe 
bequeathed annuities to ſeveral 
perſons belonging to his court, 


ooo crowns to poor people, and 


500 to be expended in maſſes for 
the repoſe of his ſoul. Since the 
births of the chevalier, fix ſove- 


throne of Great Br 

About ſix weeks before this 
event, the chevalier Edward, hav- 
ing deſired the pope's permiſſion 
to return to Rome, and the reyer- 
fion of the penſions which he 
Apoſtolic chamber had aſſigned his 
father, the pope granted the firſt 
of his requeſts; but, ina regard to 
the ſecond, ſaid, that, as the late 
pope had promiſed thoſe penſions 
to cardinal Vork, he muſt ſettle 
whatever related to them, in the 
beſt manner he could, with his 
brother the cardinal. Notwith- 
ſtanding this permiſſion to return 


10 Rome, the young pretender did 


7 0 8 + 


* 


to be no more than the thick 


pale 


able contrivance ſold by 


— 


1 


's death; he had his firſt au» 
dience of the pope on the 16th of 
January 1766. e ery” 
- His majeſty has been plea- f. 
ſed to order N annual boun- 31 = 
ty 3 to — 5 a- 
mon: r deca ouſe - keepers 
in 2 An and Weſtminſter. mY 
Beſides the counterfeit 26s, 
pieces and guineas, mentioned p. 
82. there have appeared two other 


counterfeit pieces, viz. half guineas 


and half crowns, The half gui- 
neas, which were circulated. with 
great ſucceſs, upon trial, are fou 


and largeſt ſixpences, a little bent, 


and ſlightly waſhed over with a 
gold colour, The counter. 
feit half-crowns, which were cir- 
culated chiefly within the neigh- 


bourhood of Spital-fields, where 


many of the inhabitants took them 


to a conſiderable amount, look 


well to the eye, but are only a come 
poſition of pewter and tin. 4 
For the ready diſcovering of 


frauds in the intrinſic value, and. . g 


deficiencies in the weight of gold 


coins, we muſt recommend to our 


readers a moſt ingenious and port - 


. at St. John's- gate, Clerke 
well. C. 
The magiſtrates for the city and 
liberty of Weſtminſter, for the bet» 


Ws 


ter ſecurity of ap and | 
to procure a more | & 
to the laws, have lately been ho- 


ir 
y obedience 


noured with his majeſty's moſt 
gracious permiſſion to diſtinguiſh 


themſelyes by wearing the arms of | 
Weſtminſter, with the emblems of 


magiſtracy, on a 
hanging down 


ened to a ribban 
the breaſt, 


Mr, 


9 


"ho. 


Rn 


Lies, 
heard of his #. - *"S | 


3 
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The following extraordinary 
ſraud upon the bank of England, 
has been lately diſcovered. About 


two months ſince a draft upon it 
for 45001. ſigned as by the firm of 


Sir Joſhua Van Neck and co. was 
P ed for pa 
being then no ſuſpicion of any 5 


yment, and, there 


„was immediately honoured 
with payment. Upon the firſt diſ- 


covery of it, all the clerks belong- 


Ing to the compting-houſe of theſe 
tlemen were examined at the 
k, and entirely cleared from 
the ſaid forgery, as it did not « 


pour that the hand-writing in t 

body of the forged draft was like 
_ any of theirs ; or that the cheque, 
upon which it was wrote, had at 


any time been in that compting- 
houſe; or that the bende who 


took out the bank- notes, and af- 
terwards exchanged them for caſh, 


dere any reſemblance to any of 


_ the ſaid clerks. 


The king of Sardinia's miniſter 


Has been with Mr. Harrifon, to 


eder for his Sardinian majeſty, 


Wour of his watches, at 1000!. each, 
1 an acknowledgment of Mr. 


Harriſon's ingenuity, and as ſome 
recompence for the time ſpent by 
him for the general good F. man- 
kind, This attention ts the more 


1 as his Sardinian 


ajeſty can by no means be rec- | 


koned a maritime power. 
"Eaſt week an ox, bred by the 


15 late Mr. Drury, a wealthy farmer 
in Lincolnſhire, was ſold for one 


hundred guineas. This beaſt is 
ppwards of ſeven feet high, 

A diamond of confiderable' va- 
lue was found in the ſtomach of a 
woodcock, lately ſhot by a cuſtom- 


_ Houſe officer, at Seaton Delaval in 


Northumberland. — 


44 


The expence of the government. 
cutters to prevent ſmuggling, fof 
the laſt year, amounted to 85,000], 


the ſeizures made by them to 
170,000]. notwithſtanding which, 


the nation is ſaid to have loſt, 
fince the eſtabliſhment of them 
8,000I, : | 


dalPs draining-plough was worked 
in the Ings, in the foot-way to Feel. 
ford near Vork; and made drains 


one foot perpendicular in depth, 


one foot eight inches wide at the 
top, and ten inches at bottom; 
both ſides of the drains equal. 
ly ſloping ; whereas the draining- 


plough hitherto invented can only * 
make. the drain ſlope on one fide, 


By this ingenious contrivance more 


work may be done in one day, 


than by ſeveral hundred men, even 


allowing they could- keep ſo ex- 


actly to theſe dimenſions, without 


being greatly retarded in the dig- 


ging part of their labour. 

A motion was lately made in 
the Iriſh houſe of commons to ad- 
dreſs his majeſty on the great in- 
creaſe of penſihns on the Iriſh &- 
tabliſhment, amounting to the 
ſum of 158,6851. in the laſt two 

ears, ending at Lady-day, 1765. 
But it paſſed in the negative. 


The French king's council of 


; iſſued an arret, on the 29th 


lt. concerning the liquidation of 
the Canada bills, which contains 
three articles, the tenor whereof 


is as follows: . 

Art. I. The tickets, &c. given 
hitherto, and which may be deli- 
vered hereafter, in payment of the 
liquidation of the Canada bills, 
though fixed-at four per cent. ſhall 
he nevertheleſs 


January 


On the 23d inſtant, Mr. Ran 


id at che ratd of 
four and a half, in the month of 


Dor he PEAK U. 


January of each year, to commence 
h 1766, and the capitals preſervred 
l The 3 the Canadg 
| bills ſhall he obliged to get 
them liquidated before the iſt of 
arch next ; if they delay it till 
after that time, the ſaid papers, 
although they may have been de- 
clared; ſhall not under any pre- 
tence be admitted to liquidation, 
but will remain null and of no 
value, without hope of re- eſta- 
bliſhment, IT 3 | 
III. His majeſty excepts never-- 
theleſs, from the diſpoſition of the 
preceding article, ſuch of the ſaid 
apers as belong to the ſubjects of 
Great Britain; and, confiderin 
that the greateſt part of rhe ſaid 

Papers remain yet in Canada, from 
whence the proprietors cannot to- 
tally withdraw them, and preſent 
them for liquidation before the iſt 
of October next, the delay above: 
mentioned may be extended, but 
in favour of the Engliſh only, till 
the ſaid epocha ; alter the expira- 
tion of which they will likewiſe 
forfeit all pretenſions on their un- 
liquidated papers. 

During the courſe of this year 
there have been very warm alterca» 
tions between the French court and 
many of the parliaments of France, 

ſpecially thoſe of Normandy and 
rittany, and likewiſe the ſtates of 
the latter. Nay, two of the prin- 
cipal parliaments, viz. thoſe of Pa- 
ns and Tholouſe, have been at ya- 


rance amongſt themſelves about 


the affair of the unfortunate Calas; 
and even the members of the firſt 
pf theſe great bodies do not ſeem 
to be thoroughly united amongſt 
hemſelves ; the, princes of the 
lood, and nine other ſecular 


peers, who,confider themſelves as 


8 * 
* 


* 


* , * 0 * 
* 
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members. of that body, having 


proteſted againſt ſome proceedings 


of ſeven eccleſiaſtical and thirteen 


ſecular peers of the ſame body; 


but the accounts we have as 
been able to collect of theſe mat- 
ters are too lame, imperſect, and 


unconnected, to dwell upon them 


with any pleaſure to our readers. 
It may not, however, be amiſs to 
take notice, that the chief point 
in diſpute between the ſtates and 
parliament of Brittany, and the 


court, ſeems to be a free gift of 


700,000 livres, or little more than 


30,0001. ſterling, the refuſal. of 


which can do their loyalty no ho- 
nour, if the province can afford 
it, at the ſame time that the gro. 
vince's not being able to 
it muſt do their wiſdom and pa- 
triotiſm infinite diſhonour ; ſince 


ford 


* i 


by a proper exertion of that au- 


thority, by which they refuſe 


this. gift, they might certainly 
have enabled hoſe, whom they 
affect to repreſent or patronizey 
to give the king ten times that 


ſum, and without ſcarce feeling % "> 


the want of it. However, we 
muſt do the juſtice to theſe parlia+ 


ments to ſay, that their ſpeeches 


are very bold and ſpirited againſt 
the miniſters, though not without 
ſome little fulſome flattery to the 


monarch, and no ſmall ſhare of 


ſelf-applauſe to themſelves. Fu- 
ture accounts may perhaps enable 
us to ſpeak more ſatisfactorily of 
theſe matters. | pe” 

Monſieur Rouſſeau, after en- 
during as ſevere a perſecytion 
from puritaniſm in Switzertand, 
as he could have expected from 


 Popery in France, and that in 
| A of the tection given him 


0 
by his Pruffan majeſty, and in 
his own territories, is at. laſt ar- 
5 riyeg 
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___ third of which was private pro- 
| 3 
ing proved that great inconveni- 

encies have attended the trade car- 


Hberty is to be ex 


bon the other a croſs. | 
them has for inſcription on one 
» fide Domnimar, and on the re- 


ä 
. 9 * ® 4 +” * ' » 
td. > * 8 


3 | 


ſome — invitations brought 


him at court, and the 
court of Saxe- Gotha, and was 
tenderly received by that mo- 


narch. 
Mould long remain in a country, 


| where, whatever religious tolera- 


tion may be allowed, as little civil 
ed as in any 
other part of Chriſtian Europe. 


In the mean time, it is ſaid, that a 
 Beneditine at Paris hath pub- 


Iiſhed a pamphlet in pretty good 
eſteem there, in which he proves 
that M. Rouſſeau, who boaſts of 


writing from his own ideas only, 
is not the original he aſſerts him- 


ſelf to be. — 
A few days ago, fome men dig- 
ging in the neighbourhood of Li- 


moges in France, found two ſmall 


ces of gold, which appear to be 
—— ſtruck in the 5th 


or tk century. On one ſide of 


them is the head of a prince, and 
One of 


verſe, DomoLiomon. The other 


bears on one fide, Occa REX On- 
ron, and, on the reverſe, Gav- 
 poOLETrO Mon, IE 
They write from Liſbon, that 


a man of war was juſt arrived 


from Rio Janeiro, with three mil- 


Hons of cruſadoes on board, one 


perty ; and, that experience 


ried on to that place, and the Bay 


of All Saints, whither no trading 


veſſels could go but under the 


protection of his majeſty's men of 


war ; his majeſty has entirely abo- 
liſhed that practice, and permits 
all his ſubjects to carry on any 


But it is not probable he 


: king of. Poland. 
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rived at Berlin, in conſequence of 


trade, and navigate their veſſels in 
any of the ports they think ft, 
where trading is not prohibited 
by any excluſive privileges. 
Mount Veſuvius, in the neiph. 
bourhood of Naples, has been 
threatening an eruption for ſome 
time paſt, having, with great 


noiſe, thrown np hot cinders, and 
a very ſtrong flame n at 


the top of it every night, a thin 
not obſerved Abc the laſt — 
Several ſepulchres, infcriptions, 
edifices, particularly a theatre, 
and a temple of Iſis, on the walls 
of which are paintings, repreſent- 
ing the Egyptian deities, and ſome 
8 views, have been late 
y diſcovered at Pompeii. The 
building has been pretty well pre- 
ſerved, except the roof, more than 


half of which is wanting. 
A few weeks apo, a fiſh, about. 


o feet long, and 13 broad, was 
left on the 1fland of Texel. This 
creature, which is called the fin- 


fiſh, had a ſmooth back, and 3 
white belly; eyes of a particular 
make, and ears like thoſe of a 
hog; a fin on its back; and one 


on each ſide near the head ; and 
two Dong ſpouts like a whale. 
Its. fleſh reſembled in colour that 
JJ 
The court of Saxony has ac- 
knowledged the election of the 

The ſpeculative philoſophy 
claſs, of the royal academy of Ber- 
lin, propoſe, © the premium of 
the year 1767, the following quel- 
tion: Whether natural propenſ/- 
ties can be extinguiſhed ; or others 
excited whieh are not derived from 
nature ; and the means of ſtrength- 
ening thoſe propenſities when 
good, or, ſuppoſing them infuper- 
2 | 5 able, 


o 


For the YEAR 17656. 


| able, of weakening them when 
evil? The premium, a gold medal 
of fifty ducats weight; the me- 
moirs to be tranſmitted before the 
it of Vera 
| Mr. Formey, ſecretary of the aca- 

demy at Berlin. The authors 
are defired, inſtead of their name, 
to put only a motto to their me- 
moir; accompanying it, how- 


ever, with a ſealed billet, contain- 


ing the ſaid motto, with their 


name and _ of abode, The 
memoir to be in Latin, French, or 
German, 


The king of DenmFk, who had 
for ſome time paſt been afflicted 
with a dropſic 
went on the 28th inſtant. the ope- 
ration of the puncture; but the 
relief afforded him by it was ſo 
light and ſhort, as to afford little 
hopes of his recovery. The near 
proſpect of loſing, in the meridian 
of life, a ſovereign univerſally be- 
loved for his great humanity, 
creates ſuch an affliction to his 
family, and his ſubjects in gene- 


ral, as may be more eaſily ima- 


gined than expreſſed. My 
Mr. Von Aken, of Orebro in 
Sweden, lately made ſome trials 
with the load-ſtone on a ſervant- 


maid, twenty-four years old, af- 


flited in her right arm with rheu- 


matic pains, which frequently flew 
from the hand to the ſhoulder. 
He firſt applied the north pole to 
the bending of the arm, where the 


pain then happened to be, upon 
which it ſhifted alternately, for 
about eight minutes, from the 
e ſhoulder. 


hand to Then ap- 


plying the ſouth pole of another 


Sogn to the oppoſite ſide, ſo as 
to have the arm between the two 
magnets, the patient felt a ſeverer 


1767, directed to 


diſorder, under- 
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in than ever before; which, 
however, immediately leſſened, on 
the north pole of the ſecond mag · 
net being applied to the arm in- 
ſtead of the ſouth pole, and vaniſh- 
ed entirely by the time the magnet 
had continued for above. ons | 
minutes in this poſition, during 
which ſhe felt her arm cold. She 
at the ſame. time got rid of a 
ſoreneſs, which ſhe had felt in the 
ſame arm, for upwards of a year; 
and has been ever fince in good 
health, not having felt the leaſt 


of theſe or any other complaints. 


Three weeks after, the ſame gen- 
tleman made trial of the magnet 
on thirty perſons afflicted with the 
tooth-ach, eighteen of whom were 
perfectly cured by one application 
of it, to the tooth affected, for the 
ſpace of three minutes; nine re- 
ond a ſecond application; and 
three found only momentary eaſe, 
which is attributed to a quantity 
of corrupted matter, found under 
the teeth on drawing them. ¶ For 


a more circumſtantial and authen-- 


tic account of experiments of the 

ſame kind, ſee our ProjeQs for 

this year. | 3 
The empreſs of Ruſſia has aſ- 


ſigned for its maintenance, to the . 


Royal Academy of Sciences eſta- 
bliſhed at Peterſburgh, an annual 
penſion of ſixty thouſand rubles, 
two thouſand of which are to be 


paid yearly to count Betzſkoi, pre- 


ſident of the academy; one thou- 
ſand to each regent, eight hun- 
dred to each aſſiſtant regent, and 
ſeven hundred to each profeſſor. 
She has likewiſe made a preſent. 
of a conſiderable ſum to a ſociety 
lately inſtituted at the ſame placey 
for the advancement of agricul-- 
dure; and a very few days ago af. 
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As ſome labourers were, about 
two months ago, digging near Ca- 
_ Jolar, one of the 


f 
laces on the Black-ſea. they 


found a moſt curious throne and 
ſtatue, cut in fine marble, of the 
_ emperor ' Arcadius, 
eſented to the grand ſultan ; but 
his highneſs being an enemy to 

ſeulpture and painting, as contra- 
ry to the Koran, ordered them to 
be thrown into the ſea. The ſul - 
tan Mahomet V. was not ſo ſeru- 
pulous; he made a fine collection 
of paintings and ſtatuary, but his 
ſon and ſucceſſor Oſman ordered 


them to be deſtroyed. 


They write from Vienna, that 
the Georgians become daily more 
formidable to the Ottoman Porte. 
Phe military talents of Prince He- 
raelius, the chief of that province, 
are ſaid to ſurpaſs imagination. 

He has inſpired his countrymen 

with an invincible courage; has 
_ formed into regiments: the inha- 


bitants of the reſpective diſtricts; 


ent art of war; ſo that it is 
tho 


laſt extremity. 


corrſiſts, at preſent, in the expor- 
tation of pit coals to the Weſt 
India iſlands. | 


There is now in the city of 
n twins, of 
ſurprigng ſtatute. For though not 


and ſeignior's 


which were 


provided a good train of artil - 
lery; and fortiſied the avenues 
into the province according to the 
15 razors, 8 to 

t the Georgians will, under k 
ir liberty to the 
They write from Quebec, that 
one of the moſt advantageous 
branches of trade from Canada 
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ſiſted in perſon, accompanied by 
nd duke, at 1 en 
held by the Academy of Polite 


quite ſepenteeri years of age, the 
brother meaſures ſeven feet and 
three inches, and the fiſter ſeven 
feet and two inches in height. 
Died lately. The fieur Crevier, 
author of ſeveral ingenious works, 
and particularly the Continuation 
of Monfieur Rollin's Roman Hi- 
„ „„ 
The reverend Mr. Mattinſon, 
curate of Patterdale in Weſtmore. 
land 60 years. The firſt infant 
he chriſtened, after he got holy 
orders, he aſked for himſelf in the 
church when ſhe was 16, and by her 
had one fon and three daughters, all 
of whom he married himſelf in his 
own church. His ſtipend, till with- 


in theſe 20 years, was only 121. per 
annum, and never reached to 20]. 
yet out of this, by the help of a good 


wife, he brought up his four chil- 
dren very well, died at the age of 
83, grandfather to ſeventeen chil- 
dren, and worth 10001. ſterling. 
In the workhouſe of St. f 
had been maintained upwards of 
40 years by the ſaid variſh 
Richman, a deaf and dumb man, 
aged 73, He had 19 trunks cr 
boxes, full of articles that he had 
collected and hoarded up; among 
which were 19 ow of buckles, 
acco-boxes, 40 

knives of different forts, 14. forks, 


27 hammers, 85 pair of ſhoe- 


makers* nippers and pincers, 33 


pegging-awis, 37 awls of other 


ſorts, 22 raſps, 97 box-locks, be- 


ſides the ſum of 171. 6s. 8d. all 
in halfpence, and 141. 115. in 


ſilver. 


At Warwick, Mis. Abdots, 2 
of that town, who, 


widow” lad 


by her will, left a legacy of two 
guineas to her ap dey? on con- 


dition 


au- 
rence pariſh, Ipſwich, where he 


„Edward 


o . . 2 88. 


„ oy wan. > 


«a a 
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dition of his cutting through the 


to proceed no further, if ſhe bled ; 


but, if ſhe did not bleed, to cut 
quite through her wind-pipe z both 


which operations her maid, agree- 
able to her promiſe, ſaw punctual- 
ly executed, and thereby entitled 
herſelf to a very handſome legacy. 


In Benſon's court, Drury-lane, 


the wife of Mr. Eaſon, ſnoe- maker, 
by falling aſleep in a cloſe room, 


in which ſhe had been endeavour- 


ing to light a fire of charcoal, but to 
do it had uſed too large a quantity. 
At Brough, under Stanmoor in 
Northumberland, Mr. John Ni- 
cholſon, who the day but one be- 


fore, ſoon after he went to bed, 
fell into a deep ſleep, in which he 

continued that night, the next 
day, the night following, and till. 


eleven o'clock on the day he died; 


all which time he was perceived. 
to breathe, but ſhewed no other 
ſymptoms of life, though he was 


twice let blood, and many other 


means made uſe of to rouſe him 


7 


from his lethargy. FEE ER | 
In Eaſt Smithfield, Jane For- 
dyke, aged 102, | 

In Holland, Peter Mayer, a fiſner- 


man, aged 107. 


YT * 9 _ — 


A general bill of chriſtenings and 
U 


rials in London, from De- 
cember 11, 1764, to December 
10, 1765. . — | 


Chriſtenel Buried 
Males 8411 Males 11489 
Females 433 Females 11741 

16351 iy 23230. 


lncreaſed in the burialsthis year ab. 


and acquired 


Died under 2 years of age 807 
Between 2 and 5 187g 
| 5 and 10 827 

10 and 20 912 
20 and 30 1929 
30 and 40 2215 
40 and 50 2264 
Fo and 60 1773 
60 and 70 1638 
70 * 80 1166 
Bo and go 473 
go and 100 "> 
| 308-7 
- 104 * 
106 2, 
223230 


our Chronicle for laſt year, © 


Supplement to the bills of births, Sc. 
for the year 1764, at the end ff 


| Amſterdam. Died 8585, being 


1921 leſs than in 1763. Born 


5896. 5 
Brunſwick, Died 970. 
1219. Married 361 couple. 

Cheſter. From Jan. 1, 1764, to- 


Jan, 1, 1765; Died 452; Chris. 


tened 383; Married 149 couple. 

Denmark. Died 27,167. Born 
25,756, Norway. Died 19,386. 
Born 21,236. 


of Pinnenberg, and the city of Al- 


tena. Died 11,865. Born 13,159. 
So that, on the whole, his Daniſh. - 


majeſty. has loſt 58,418 ſubjects, 
64,15 1 new ones. 


_ Dreſden, Died 1460. Born 
1842, of which 152 were illegiti- 
mate; : 
Drontheim. Died 4128. Born 


Married 445 couple. 


Pali Died. 2 305. Born 1999+ 


- 


Born 


The duchies of © 
Sleſwick- and Holſtein, lordſhips 


* 


* 


* j 


4 E 7 57 , 


77 $3 © 


. 


* I, 1766. 
Married 351. 


- 


Lad 
— 
* 


—_— 
" 
- Wa; 
"OF 
93 


+ 


wh. 
* 
9 
. 


* 


 Francfort on the Maine. Died 
983. Baptized 925. Married 
218 couple. 

HFaerlem. Died 9: ©. Born 880. 

- Hague. Died 1113. 
Hanau. Died 430. Born 457. 
Marria 

Leipfic 
in the Carbs 520. Born 974. 
Married 377 couple. 

Mancheſter 3 Salford. Died 
754. Born 886. Married 447 
couple. 


Paris. Died 17,19 Born 19, 404. 
1 4838. 


oundling a 


IS 
Ratilbon. Of the proteſtant con- 


E Died 260. Born 227. 
arriages 67. 
| Rouerdam. Died 17 55. Mar- 


riages 1 55. 


pil of births, &c c. for the year 


| 8 h Pomerania. Mar- 
ned 3641. Born 14383. Died 


9108. Amongſt the latter were 
of 100 years of age, 1 of 102, 1 


of 103,-and 1 of 107. 


. Caſſel. Married 1 36. worm 634. : 


Died 416. 
Cheſter. . From Jan. 1. 1765, to 
hriſtened 373. 

Buried 158. De- 

creaſed in chriſtenings 20. De- 

creaſed in burials 101. 

in 3 9. 
Copenhagen. 

Born 2 541. 


Married 
Died 1001. 


24,678. Born 2 923. Holſtein 
and Sleſwick, Fn Fl of. Died 


115533. Born 12,797. 


8 16 | 
k. Died 5 in the city 479. 1, 1766. Chriftened 728. 
r 2 


at London. 


above 100, | | 
Rotterdam. Married 573. Died 


Increaſed 
_ creaſed in births 3. 
1033. N burials 17. 


Denmark, kingdom of. Died 


0 8 A 9 2 99 - kN. "WR * 
9 ä Arne " — * 3 Y N 4 * 2 1 8 "7 W * . X 
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-K Decreaſed in the chriffings 205, 
A | * in the burials 


, Koningſbe> ty: bers 
ak. ref. 
ipſick. rde 2 1 
1437. — 1048. ' * | 
iverpool. Chriſtened 956. Bu- 
ried 1151. Married wy; : 


Munich, capital of Baum 
Born 816. Died 1063. 


Newcaſtle upon Tyne and Gateſ. 
head. From jan. 15 17655 to Jan. 
Buried 
fo 3. Increaſed in chriſtenings 67, 

n burials-68. 'The burials at the 


Ballaſt hills not included, which 


are reckoned at 300. 


Norway, Died 20,241. Bom | 


22, 55 36. | 75 
aris. Born 19,439. Deaths 

18,034, which are 3065 more 
births and 5196 deaths leſs than 
Marriages 4782, 
Foundlings 5495. 

Peterſburgh. Died . 4198, of 
which 77 were above 80, and 5; 
Born 5049. 


1710. 

Sleßwick and Holſtein duchies. 
In the former born 6768. Died 
503 In the latter, born 4561. 

In the whole, in 


ied 437 
both duke 3 born 11329. Died 
1108 more births than 


10221. 
deaths. 
Sunderland. From Jan. 1, 1565 
to Jan. 1, 1766. Chriftened : 200, 
Buried 412. 
York, From Jan 
jon. N 1766. Chriſtened 435. 
arried 162. Buried 408. In- 
In marriages 


That our 3 may not be 
miſtaken in computing lives by 
bein regiſters, we inſert the fol- 


Extras 


owing pieces. 


o Ommn.cs+p ww 0. w 


. 1, 1765, to 


Ex 


= wm. Fry C/> 


Extra#t from the regifter of Keym, 


near. Leiceſter. 


miniſter in the wg 1563, had by 


his wife Tomiſon eight children, 


VIZ. | 
| fovee bapt. Feb. 12. in 1630 
3 Edward do. Feb. 6. 1633 
4 Francis do. Oct. 11. 1635 
Thomas do. Nov. 1. 1637 
6 john do. Dec. 15. 1639 
Suſanna do. July 25. 1641 


$ Elizab. do. Oct. 20. 1644 


Inferences from the above regiſter. 


He could not ſerve the cure of 
Keym before he was twenty-two, 
conſequently he had ſerved it at 


the birth of his 


1k child 67 years aged 89 
2d do. 09.00. do: 91 
"20. do. 76" 0s do. 92 
4th do. 72 do. do. 94 
5th do. 74 do. do. 96 
öth do. 76 do. do. 98 
7th do. 8 do. do. 100 
$th do. 81 do. do. 103 


Mr. Sampſon was buried Au- 
guſt 4, 165 5, when he was at leaſt 
114, and had been miniſter of 
Keym 92 years. It was examined 


by the Rev. Mr. Juxon, Feb. 28, 


Conjectures on the above regifter, and | 


the inferences from it. 


which happened in 1655; and the 
Vor. VIII. 


at that time, and by the 


1 | an. 24. 
The Keym regiſter is in Mr. 

Sampſon's hand-writing, and every 
page ſigned by his name, from 
1563, to near the time of his death, | 


For the 1 E AR 1563 [167 
wet _ caſe is much the ſame in the Wan- 


lip regiſter, (a neighbouring pa- 


riſh) which is ſigned by Robert 
Cooper, rector, for near a century; 
and alſo in many other regiſters of 


that date; which regiſters, as I 
am informed, are, for the moſt. 


part, ſigned by the ſame church- 
wardens for fifty 


or ſixty years. 
The Keym regiſter is ſigned by 


the ſame church-wardens, from 


1565 to 1620, and from that laſt 
year to 1655, by different church- 
wardens every year; 
Iimagine the preſent regiſter was 
in 1620 copied from former ac- 
counts of chriſtenings, &c. pro- 
bably on bad paper books, and 


_ tranſcribed into a parchment book; 


and, in order to authenticate it, 
was figned at the on of each 
age by Mr. Sampſon, the naniſter - 

os this '_ church- 
wardens of that year. 133 
If this conjecture has any foun- 

dation, the wonder will ceaſe, as 
from hence it appears, that Mr. 
Sampſon might not be more than 
thirty-two years old at the bir of 


his child in 1630. 


Kirby regiſter, of about the 
ſame time, 1s wrote in the ſame 
hand for above forty years, and 
not that the rector's, for his bu- 
rial is entered in the ſame hand, 


as employed during his incum- 


bency. 


_ ab. vt: 6 fs 2 * 
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BIRTHs for the year 1765. 


Viſcounteſs Weymouth, 
of a ſon and heir. 

cCounteſs of Dartmonth, 
of a ſon. | The 


25. lady of Sir John Tyril, 
0 


bart. of a daughter. 
| | lad 


EO 1621 


lady Donegal, of 2 
daughter. 


lady of Sir john Sinclair, | 


of a fon, 


31. lately, the hon. Mrs. Wal- : 


ſingham, of a ſon. 
viſcounteſs Jocelyn, aſon. 
lady Hardy, of a ſon. 
lady Croft, of a ſon and 
Rees 
1. Lady of 
Stuart, 
— 


Feb. 


and heir. 


8. lately, lay of Sir Wil. 


liam Maxwell, 
„ neee 

March 1. Counteſs of W aldegrave, 
| M fon. > +: 
— Pp Downe, of a ſon. 


of a 


ir 8 
of ＋ 


lady Caroline . ofa a 
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* 6. Lady Groſrenor, of a fon | 


-and heir. 


16. counteſs of Aſkburaham 


of a daughter, 


21. counteſs of Coventry, of 


a ſon. 


23. lady of the hon. Richard 


Wal pole, of a daughter, 
26. counteſs of Egmont, of a 


ſon. 


July 7 Lady Graken, of a 


daughter. 


22. marchioneſs of Taviſtock | 
of a ſon and heir, 


lady. Armitage, of a 
daughter. 

lady of the hon. Charles 
" Yorke, of a 8 


Aug. 11. Lady Bridgman, of a ſon, 


. hon. Mrs. Duffe, of 2 


ſon. 


18. lady of the biſhop of 
; = David's, f Aa 


a ter. 8 
21. lady — Stillingfleet, | 


of 2 daughters. 
1 Forbes, of a ſon. 


1 hon. Mrs. Roper, | 


a ſon, © 
| — of Kildare, 
of a ſon. 


lady Lyndſey, ef a 


daughter. 


3 8 : April 6. The ducheſs of Savoy, of 


a prince, ſtyled Le Duc 
de Genevois. 


8. viſcountel Irwin, of a 


| ughter. 
27 — carſdale, of a ſon. 
26. counteſs of Corke, of a 
ſion and heir. 
30. lady Bruce, of a daughter. 


lately, lady of governor 


. 5 ttelton at 
of a fon. 


lady Dyke, of a ſon. 


amaica, 


| Sept. 


15. viſcounteſs Stopford, ofa 


ſon. 


: 25. W Spencer, of a 


uchter. . 


30. 1 rſkine, Saanokin. 
31. /ately, lady of the hon, 


John Bentinck, of 2 
daughter. 
lady Forteſcue, a daught, 


lady Hales, ofa daughter. 


counteſs of Lauderdale, 
of a ſon. 


16, Counteſs of F ingall, of 2 


ſon. 


17. counteſ; of Hopetoun, of 


a ſon, 


29. the princeſs of Naſſau 


Oct. 


Weilbourg, of a prin- 
| ceſs. 


5. lady St, John , of a daugh- 


ter, at Montpelier. 


19. lady of the hon. Thomaz 


Townſhend, jun. eſq; 
of a daughter. 


31. lady Grey, of a ſon and 


Nov. 4. Lady Middleton, of a ſon. 
Dec. 14. Counteſs of Plymouth, of 


heir. 


a ſon. 


26. Vil⸗ 


For the YEAR 1765. 


26. Viſcounteſs. Downe of a 


on | 


MARRIAGES, 1765. 
Jan. 1. Sir Edward Deering, bart. 


to Miſs Wincheſter ng Fall- W 


mall. 
Lord Percival, 
2 " Paulet of Ba | 
Feb. . Earl of Shelburne, to la- 
dp Sophia Carteret; daugh- 
ter to the my earl of Grag- 
ville, 2 6. 
12. Sir john | Bridger; of 
Coombe, Suſſex, to miſs El- 
liot of Groſvenor- ſquare. 
Mar. 2. Lord Rollo, at Edin- 


burgh, to miſs Moray, of 


Abercainey. 

Apr. 11. Hon. Mr. Baron Winn, 
to a daughter of Sir Row-- 
land Winn, bart. | 


13. Horatio Mann, eſy; to 
lady Lucy Noel. | 
26. Robert Eden, Rt to the 


hon. miſs Calvert, ſiſter to 
lord Baltimore. 


May 25. Lord Archibald Hamil- | 
ton, to lady Harriot Stew-_ 


art, daughter to the earl of 
Galloway. 


June 2. Sir John Geeſlum of Til- 


ſey-place, Surry, bart. to 
the eldeſt daughter of Sir 
EKenrick Clayton, bart. 
4. Hon. colonel Howe, to 
miſs Conolly, daughter to 
lady Ann Conolly, © 
11, Sir John Griffin Griffin, 
knt. of the bath, to miſs 
Clayton, of Harlesford, 
Bucks. 
Fred. Flood, eſq; to lady 
Juliana Anneſley, ſiſter to 
che earl of F | 


13. Capt. 


[169 

Robert EG eſq; to 

lady Betty Skeffington. 

Sir Brook Bridges; bart. 
to the hon. miſs 3 ; 
Euttrell, of the 
Achilles man of war, to the 


hon. miſs Olmius, hſter to 


=? Waltham, 
John Freke, eſq; to lady 


zlizabeth Gore, daughter . 


to the earl of Arran. 


Jah 10. Viſcount Torrington, to 


lady Lucy Boyle, ſiſter to 
the earl of Orrery. | 
Sir Geor Yonge,. bart. 
member 157 D to 
miſs Cleeve, heireſs of the 
late B. Cleeve, eſqͥ; of 


Foot's Cray- place, Kent. 
11. Morgan Lloyd of Aber- 
trenant, Cardiganſhire, eſq; 


to the only e of 
lord Liſburn. 


19. Wellbore Ellis, eſa; to 
- . miſs Stanley, ſiſter to Sir 


Hans Stanley, bart. 
Hon. Anthony Monta- 
Fro: only ſon of viſcount 
ontague, to lady Halker- 


toun. 


22. Viſc. Folkeſtone, to the 


lady dowager Feveriham. 


Aug. 3. Governor Pownall, to 


lady Fawkener, at Chel- 
ſea. 


5. Sir Mordaunt Martin, ef 


Long - Melford, Stafford- 


ſhire, bart. to mit Evirilda 


Smith, of Burnham, 
17. Lieut. you Anſtruther, 
to lady 
to the 4 of 1 


Sept. 7. Baron de Bondelle, 


to miſs Deviſme of Clap 
ham, Surry. 
Mackenzie, eſq; to 


. 


lady Caroline S | 


{M} 2 8 


etty Ogilvie, ſiſter | 


. 4 
* of 
wk 4 4 e 
o 
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eldeſt daughter of the earl 
PF 
10. Rev. Mr. Bulkeley, to 
lady Frances Mordaunt, 
daughter of the earl of Pe- 
terborough. _ 
Lord Newnham, eldeſt 
fon of the earl of Harcourt, 
to the hon. miſs Vernon, 
daughter of lord Vernon, 
of Sudbury. | 
120. | 
to miſs Ballmer of Hun- 
: tingdon, | 5 
Oct. 14. f 
of Thorp, near Leeds. 
16. Oſborne Fuller, eſq; to 
lady Blois. Eb 
22. Sir William Halton, bart. 
to miſs Garner, of King- 
mipton, Huntingdonſnire. 
Nov. 17. Sir Tho. Stapleton, bart. 
to miſs Fane, of Wormlſley, 


. niece to the earl of Nor- 


thumberland. _ | 

Dec. 12. Sir William Hanham, 
41 bart. to miſs Harriot Drax, 
of Charborough, Dorſet- 


-—_— 


W „ 


Lord Charles Montague, 


ord Effingham Ho -w- 
ard, to miſs Kitty Proctor, 


Neweome, 


— N 18 


Principal PR OMOTIONS bor 
the Lon- 


the Year 1765, from 
don Gazette, &c. _ 


Jan. 1. Kobert Kirke, efq; 
conſul- general at Algiers. — Wil- 
liam 
enn, 

— 5, Richard Bagot, eſq; one 
of the commiſſioners of exciſe, in 
the room of James Bindley, eſq; 
commiſſioner of the ſtamp- office. 
— Rev. Charles Doyne, dean of 
Loeighlin in Ireland. Doctor John 
Averall, dean of Emly in the ſame 


„ 
FP x 
\, 


orton, eſq nuniſter to the 


kingdom, — Right reverend the 


biſhop of Kildare, archbiſhop of 


Armagh, in the room of doctor 
Stone, deceaſed. | 
Feb. 5. William Mildmay, of 
Moulſham-hall in Eſſex, eſq; "and 
his heirs male, a baronet. 
26. Richard Clayton, eſq; chief 


juſtice of the Common-Pleas in Ire- 


land. —Rev. Mr. Maſkelyne, aſtro. 
nomer.Royal.—Claudius Amyand, 
eſq; receiver-general of the land. 
tax for London and Middleſex, — 
Rev. Mr. Betts, Savilian profeſſor 
at Oxford. — Lord Coalſtoun, a 
lord of the Juſticiary in Scotland. 


Doctor William Markham, dean 


of Rocheſter, in the room of doctor 
deceaſed. — Honour- 
able and rev. Henry Maxwell, 
dean of Kilmore, biſhop of Dro- 


more, in the room of the right rey, 


Dr. Edward Young, tranſlated to 
the biſhoprick of Leighlin and 
Fernes, in the room of the right 


rev. doctor Charles Jackſon, tranſ- 


lated to that of Kildare. — His 
grace Richard, archbiſhop of Ar- 
magh, lord high almoner in Ire- 
land. — Dr. Philip Lloyd, dean of 


Norwich. | 


March 19. James Fortrey, eſq; a 


commiſſioner of the navy, in the 


room of Horatio 'Townfhend, de- 
ceaſed. —Lieut. generals, 2 earl 
of Rothes, to be general of foot. 


— Harry Pulteney, Sir Charles 


Howard, the duke of Argyll, and 
Earl De Lawarr, generals of horſe. 
— Major-general's, James Du- 


rand, marquis of Lorne, Da- 


niel Webb, John Fitz William, 
James Paterſon, Robert Anſtru- 
ther, William A*Court, Charles 
Montague, lord Forbes, John Stan- 
wix, Charles Jefferys, William 
Strode, Sir Jeſfrey Amherſt, Joſeph 
Hudſon, Sir Henry Erſkine, Arch. 

| Douglas, 


For the Y EAR 1765. 


Douglas, Robert Armiger, Sir 
ohn Griffin Griffin, Studholm 


jodgſon, George Auguſtus Elliot, 


Sir D. Cunyngham, Tho. Brude- 
nell, lieutenant generals. — Colo- 
nels, James Prevoſt, in America 
only; John Toovey, Henry Whit- 
ley, John Clavering, George ond 8 
George wy; + James Adol. Ough- 
ton, ſohn Gore, James Murray, 
George Williamſon, Cyrus Tra- 
aud, Sir William Boothby, Wil- 
lam Keppel, Richard Peirfon, 
John Furbar, Benjamin Carpen- 


ter, John Owen, Bigoe Arm- 


ſtrong, Edward Harvey, William 
earl of Shelburne, William Havi- 
land, Ralph Burton, William 
Rufane, Ham. Lambert, John Ir- 


win, lord Blaney, Cha. Vernon, 


William Ganſell, David Graeme, 
Marcus Smith, Edward Urmſton, 
major-generals, DE EN ab ti 

— 31. lately, Sir Joſeph Yates, 


one of the judges of the King's 


Bench, chancellor of the chancery 
court of Durham. — Nicholas 
Hyett, eſq; conſtable of Glouceſ- 
ter-caſtle. —Hon. Walter Murray, 
receiver-general; and James Potts, 
eſq; judge of the admiralty at 
Quebec. N a 0 

Apr. 13. Sir Henry Erſkine, 
bart, ſecretary to the ancient order 
of the Thiſtle, in the room of 
George Drummond, eſq; deceaſed. 
_ — 27. Sir Richard Wrotteſley, 
bart, one of his majeſty's chap- 
lains, dean of Worceſter, in the 
room of doctor Waugh, de- 
ceaſed. My | 


$4.30, Richard Aſton, eſq; ſer- 


jeant at law, a knight, and one of 


the judges of the King's Bench. 
— Reverend Charles Agar, dean of 
Kilmore. | | 


 Amyand, eſq; 


[165 
_ Lately, Lord viſe. Weymouth, 
lord-lieutenant of Ireland.  _ 
May 29. Lord Frederick Camp- 
bell, keeper of the privy feal of 
Scotland, and viſcount Weymouth, 
lord lieutenant of Ireland, privy 
counſellors, — Honourable Henry 
Grenville, eſqz a commiſhoner of 
the cuſtoms, in room of Claudius 


June 8. Honourable Charles 


Townſhend, eſq; paymaſter of the 


forces, in the room of lord Hol- 


land, refigned. — Lord Frederick 


Campbell, keeper of the privy ſeal 
of Scotland in the room of the 


honourable James Stewart Macken- 
zie, brother to the earl of Bute. — 


Earl of Bute, James Harris, eſq; 
and Daniel Wray, eſq; truſtees of 
the Britiſh Muſzum, in the room 


of lord Willoughby, Sir John Eve 
lyn, and doctor Ward. Os 


— 21. John Wood, eſq; gover- 
nor of the Iſle of Man. — Honour- 


able general George Boſcawen, 
ſecond in command on the Iriſh. 


eſtabliſhment.— Reverend Charles 

Dodgſon, D. D. biſhop of Offory, 
in the room of the right reverend 
doctor Pococke, biſhop of Elphin, 


in the room of the right reverend 


doctor Gore, biſhop of Meath, in 
room of the right reverend Wil- 
liam Carmichael promoted to the 
archbiſhoprick of Dublin, . 
— 29. William Gordon, eſq; 


envoy extraordinary to the court 


of Denmark. | 
July 8. John Major, of Wor- 
lingworth-hall, in Suffolk, eſq; 
a baronet, with remainder to his 
heirs male, and in default of ſuch 
iſſue, to his ſon-in-law, John Hen- 
niker, eſq; | i toy 
— iQ. 
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— 10. Duke of Portland, mar- 
vis of Rockingham, right hon. 
Hen Seymour Conway, and Wil- 
tam Dowdeſwell, eſq; r coun- 
ſellors.— The duke of Grafton and 
Mr. Conway, principal ſecretaries 
af ſtate 8 e 
12. Earl of Winchelſea, preſi- 
dent of the council. — Earls of 
Scarborough and Afhbyrnham, earl 
of Beſborough, and viſcount Vil- 
Hers, priyy counſellors. 
13. Marquis of Rocking- 
ham, William Dowdeſwell, eſq; 
lord John Cavendiſh, Thomas 
Townſhend, eſq; and George On- 


Now, eſq; lords of the treaſury.— 


Mr. Dowdeſwell, to be chancel- 
lor, &c. of the exchequer. 
EZ 15. Duke of Newcaſtle, lord 


- privy ſeal. 


— 16. Right honourable Sir Ch. 


Pratt, knt chief juſtice of the 
Common Pleas, a baron of Great 
Britain, by the name, ſtyle, &c. 
of baron Camden, of Camden 
place, in the county of Kent, with 
remainder to his heirs male. — 
be earl of Beſtorough and lord 
Grantham, 
e 20. Earl of Aſhburnnam, 
keeper of the great wardrobe. 
— | po Barrington, ſecretary at 
_ wapg.—Wilham Tryon, eſq; gover- 
nor of North Carolina, in the 
room of Mr. Dobbs. — Sir Henry 
Moor, bart. governor of New- 
York, in the room of General 
Moneckton, 
226. Earl of Dartmouth, viſ- 
count Howe, and lord Edgcumbe, 
ivy counſellors. 2 
27. oſeph Mawes „ of Bot- 
leys, in Surrey, eſq; a baronet, to 
2 and his dir — 4 | þ 
—30. John Earlof Egmont, Tho. 
Pitt, eſq; Sir Charles Saunders, 


{t-maſters-genc ral. 
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K. B. the hon. Auguſtus Keppel, 
honourable Charles Townſhend, 


Sir William Meredith, and John 


Buller, eſq; lords of the admiralty. 

July 31. lately, Lord Edgcumbe, 
treaſurer of the houſhold, in the 
room of earl Powis. — Earl of 
Scarborough, cofferer, in the room 
of the earl of Thomond.— Thomas 
Pelham, eſq; comptroller of ditto, 
in the room of lord Charles Spen- 


cer. Viſcount Villiers, vice-cham. 


berlain of ditto, in the room of the 
honourable William Finch, eſq; — 
William Melliſh, and Charles 


Lowndes, eſqrs. joint ſecretaries to 


the treaſury, in the room of Mr. 
cure and Mr. Whateley, — 

ord Cornwallis, a lord of the 
bedchamber, in the room of Lord 
Bolingbroke, — Lord Gage, pay- 
maſter of the penſions, in 4 
room of the hon. Neville Neville, 
eſq; —Wellbore Ellis, eſq; one of 
the vice - treaſurers of Ireland 
Sir Alexander Gilmour, a clerk of 
the board of green cloth, in the 
room of the hon. Henry Fr. 


Thynne, eſq; — Sir William Dol- 


ben, bart. one of the verdurers of 


Rockingham foreſt. — Viſc. Gal- 


way, maſter of the buck-hounds. 


Francis Hales, eſq. one of the 
commiſlioners of erg for regu- 


lating the duties of exciſe. — Lieut. 


col. Amherſt, groom of the bed- 
chamber to the duke of Glouceſter, 


— Thomas Slade and John Wil: 
hams, efqrs; ſurveyors of the navy. 
Robert Colebroke, eſq; ambaſia- 
dor at Conſtantinople. — Thomas 
Nuthall,” eſq. ſolicitor to the Eaſt 
India company, ſolicitor to the 
treaſury, in the room of Philip 
Carteret Webb, eſq;—Cutchel Ju- 
vencel, eſq; private ſecretary 00 
the duke of Grafton, 

Aug, 


md rand . 


A err 


Aug. 1. Earl of Hertford, lord 
lieutenant of Ireland. i 
—6. Earl of Cornwallis, 
aid de camp to the king. ; 
13. Lord Digby, of the king- 
dom of Ireland, baron Digby of 
Sherborne, in the county of Dor- 
ſet, and to his heirs male; and in 
default thereof, to the lawful heirs 
male of his father, Edward Digby, 


eſq; | # x 
—17. marquis of Rocking- 


ham, lord lieut. of the weſt rid- 


ing of Yorkſhire, and of the 
city and county of the city of 
Vork, and cuſtos rotulorum of the 
north and weſt ridings, and of the 
city and county of the city of 
York, and aynſtree of the ſame.— 
Earl of Dartmouth, Soame Jenyns, 
Edward Elliot, — Vork, George 
Rice, John Roberts, Jeremiah 
Dyſon, and Willjam Fitzherbert, 
eſqrs; commiſſioners of trade and 
plantations. - Viſcount Howe, 
treaſurer of the navy — Sir Henry 
Pool, bart. commiſſioner of the 
exciſe, in the room of Henry Ver- 
non, Eſq; deceafed.—Cha. Rigby, 
eſq; one of the commiſſioners of 
the taxes, in the room of William 


Blair, eſq;—William Blair, George 


Whitmore, and John Kenrick, 
_ commiſſioners of the ſtamp- 
office. — William Poole, eiq; re- 
ceiver-general to ditto. GHG 

—31. lately, Wallop, eſq; one 
of the grooms of the bed chamber. 
George Bridges Brudenell, eſq; 
one of the de of the board of 
green lot. 

Sept. 6. Rt. hon. Thomas Pel- 
ham, eſq; comptroller of the houſ- 
hold, a privy counſellor. 

—7. Duke of Newcaſtle, lord 
lieut. and cuſtos rotulorum of the 
county of Nottingham; and alſo 
ſeward, and keeper, and guardian, 


an 
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of the foreſt of Sherwood, and the 
park of Tollwood. rt 05" of 
—17. John Leigh, eſqz cap- 
tain of Cariſbrook-cafſtle,—. Wil- 
liam Melliſh, eſq; receiver-ge- 
neral of the cuſtoms, in the 
room of William Levins, eſq; de- 
221. Lieutenant- general Hodg- 
ſon, governor of Fort George, and 
Fort Auguſtus, in Scotland, in the 


room of Sir Charles Howard, de- 
ceaſed. | 8 IRE 362 Uh 
—28. Right hon, William 


viſcount Folkſtone, baron of Long- 
ford, and the heirs male of his 
body, the dignities of a baron and 
earl of Great-Britain, by the name, 
ſtyle, and title of baron Pleydell 
Bouverie, of Coleſhill in Berkthire, 
and earl of the county of Radnor 
in Wales; in default of ſuch iſſue, 


the ſaid dignity of earl of the coun- 


ty of Radnor, to to the heirs 
male, lawfully begotten, of Jacob 
viſc. Folkeſtone, deceaied. — Sir 
Francis Molyneux, gent, uſher of 
the black rod, in the room of 
Sir Septimus Robinſon, deceaſed. 
—3o. lately, Thomas Pratt, bro- 
ther to Lord Camden, keeper of the 
treaſury records. — Grey Cooper, 
eſq; ſecretary to the treaſury. — 
Earl of Holderneſſe, admiral and 
warden of the Cinque Ports, in the 
room of the Duke of Dorſet, de- 
ceaſed — Earl of Scarborough, by 
the duke of Norfolk, deputy earl 
marſhal of England. — Dr. Bar- 
nard, provoſt of Eton college. — 


Col. Worge, governor of Senegal, 
and all the ſettlements on that 
coaſt. | TS 


OR. 5. Viſcount Spencer, viſ- 
count and earl, by the name, ſtyle, 
and title, of viſcount Althorp, in 
Northamptonſhire, and earl Spen- 


r. 
[0M] 4 


Ce 


21s. 
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215. Right reverend Dr. Kep- 
_ pel, biſhop of Exeter, dean of the 
_ royal chapel at Windſor, with the 
deanry of Wolverhampton, and 
regiſtry of, the order of the Garter 
thereto annexed, 

- —19. Charles Knowles, eſq; 
admiral of the blue, and his heirs 
male, a baronet, —— Dr. James 
Trail, chaplain to the earl of 
Hertford, lord lieutenant of Ire- 
land, biſhop of Down and Con- 


nor, in the room of the 8 7 
reverend Dr. Arthur Smyth, bi- 


Mop of Meath, in the room of 
Dr. Pococke, deceaſed. | 


—23. Duke of Richmond, a 


privy counſelor. 2 
Nov. 5. Lord Monſon, warden, 
and chief juſtice in Eyre, of the 
foreſts ſouth of Trent, in the room 
of the right hon. John earl of 
Breadaibane, keeper of the privy 
ſeal of Scotland, in the room of lord 
Frederick Campbell.—Sir Charles 
Knowles, bart. rear admiral of the 
navy and ſeas of Great-Britain, in 
the room of Sir Edward Hawke, 
| knight of the Bath, yice-admiral, 


eſq; 33 99 | 
E22. Earl Verney, a privy 
counſellor, - x | 


—23. Robert Gunning, eſq; 


reſident at the court of Denmark. 


— William Gordon, eſq; miniſter 
at Bruſſels.—Fulk Greville, eſq; 
envoy extraordinary to the elector 
of Bavaria, and miniſter to the diet 
of Ratiſbon.— Sir James Gray, 
knight of the Bath, governor of 
Dover caſtle, &c. by the earl of 
Holderneſſe. | 25 
30. lately, John Murray, eſq; 
reſident at Venice, ambaſiador at 
Conitantinople, Duke of Bed- 
ford, chancellor of the yniver- 
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ſity of Dublin, in the room of thy 
duke of Cumberland, deceaſed. 


Sir George Bridges Rodney, vice. 
admiral of the blue, maſter ef 
Greenwich hoſpital. 


Dec. 13. Andrew Mitchell, 
eſq; a knight of the Bath, and ap- 
pointed envoy extraordinary and 
miniſter plenipotentiary to the 
king of Profile. 
14. Sir John Greſham, bart. 
one of the commiſſioners of the 
ſalt-duties, in the room of Denzi 
Onſlow, eſq; deceaſed. | 
E20. Right hon, Lord George 
Sackville, a privy counſellor. 

—21. Right hon. John earl 
of Egmont, of the kingdom af 
Ireland, and lord Lovel and 
Holland, of Enmore, in the 


county of Somerſet in Great-Bri- 


tain, Sir Charles Saunders, run 
us 


of the Bath, the hon. Auguſtu 


Keppel and Charles Townſhend, 
elgrs; Sir William Meredith, 
bart. John Buller, and the hon, 
John Yorke, eſqrs. to be commil- 
honers for executing the office of 


high admiral of Great-Britain. 
in the room of Henry Qſborne, 


E27. Right hon. John baron 
Pollington, x 


by the title of viſcount Pollington, 
of Ferns; and likewiſe the ſaid 
baron Pollington and his heirs 
male, an — of the ſaid king- 
dom, by the title of earl Mexbo- 
rough. of Lifford, in the county 


of Donegal.—Right hon. Edward 


baron Winterton of Gert, and his 
heirs male, a viſcount of Ireland, 
by the title of viſcount Turnour of 
Gort in the county of Galway; 
and likewiſe ſaid baron Winterton 
and his heirs male, an earl of the 
ſaid kingdom, by the title of carl 
Winterton, in the county of Gal- 
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Longford, and his 
heirs male, a viſcount of Ireland, 
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way. Right hon. Stephen baron 
Kilworth, and his heirs male, a 
viſcount of Ireland, by the title of 
viſcount Mount Caſhell, of the 


city of Caſhell, in the county of 


Tipperary, —Right hon. Arthur 
Trevor, of Brinkinalt in Denbigh- 
ſhire, eſqz and his heirs male, a 
baron and viſcount of Ireland, by 
the title of baron Hill, of Older- 


fleet, in the county of Antrim, and 
viſcount Dungannon, in the county _ 


of Tyrone, in the ſaid kingdom. — 
Sir George Pigot, bart. and his 
heirs male, a baron of Ireland, by 
the title of baron Pigot of Pat- 
null, in the county of Dublin. — 


Right hon. John Gore, chief juſ- 


tice of his majeſty's court of King's 


Bench in Ireland, and his hers 


male, a baron of the ſaid kingdom, 


by the title of baron Annaly, of 


Tenelick, in the county of Long- 
ford —Elizabeth Ormſby Row- 
ley, wife of the right hon. Her- 


cules e Rowley, eſq; a ba- 


roneſs and viſcounteſs of Ireland, 
by the titles of baroneſs Summer- 


hill in the county of Meath, and 


viſcounteſs Langford, of Langford 
Lodge, in the county of Antrim ; 
and her iſſue male by the ſaid Her- 
cules Langford Rowley, baron Sum- 
merhill, in the ſaid county of Meath, 
and viſcount Langford of Langford 
Lodge, in the ſaid county of An- 
trim, in Ireland. CD 

31. lately, Earl of Kinnoul, 
chancellor of the univerſity of St. 


of Cumberland, deceaſed. —Lord 


George Sackville, one of the vice- 


treaſurers of Ireland | 


Col. Charles O Hara, governor 


of Senegal. 


well, bart. in Scotland. 


_ February 2. 


0 


January 7. Lady Langdale, in 
Golden-ſquare. {aq 
Lady of general Sir Jeffrey Am- 


herſt, near Tunbridge. 


8. Rt. hon. Ridgeway Pitt, earl 
of Londonderry, at Knightſbridge. 
Hon. Miſs Booth, daughter of 
lord Delamere. | | 
10. Relict of the late Sir Robert 
Adams, bart. „ 
12. Sir William Pynſent of Bur- 
ton, Somerſetſhire, bart. 


16. Counteſs of Harcourt, ſud- 


denly, on a viſit at tee, at the hon. 
col, %% Dt ras 
17. John Folliot, eſq; governor 
of Kinſale in Ireland, and member 
for that place. Re 
18. Sir Tho. Slingſby, at More- 
monkton, Yorkſhire. | 
21. Rt. hon. lord Willoughby, 


of Parham, preſident oſ the ſociety 


of antiquarians, and F. R. S. | 
27. The ſultan Numan, third 
brother to the grand ſignior, aged. 


34. 5 | 
28. Lady of Sir William Max- 
Lady Allen, mo- 


ther of Sir Edmund Allen, bart. | 
3. Hon. and revd. doctor Ed- 


mund Townſhend, dean of Nor- 


wich, and rector of the Pulhams 


and Tivetſhalls, in Norfolk. 
Andrew's, in the room of the duke 


19. Sir Abraham Janſſen, bart. 
27. Lady Heſilrigge, of Noſſely- 
hall, Leiceſterſhire. | 
March 1. Lady Iſabella Poulet, 
ſiſter to earl Poulet. . 
Lady Sarah Ponſonby, daughter 
of the earl of Beſborough. . 
March 8. Lady Bulkeley Wil- 
liams, in Merionethſhire. 


9. Sir 


2 e 


_ Granard, at D 


750] 


11. Lady of Pere 


>rine Bertie, 


eſq; in Lincoly's-inn-fields. 


13. Viſcounteſs dowager of 7 
Grimſton, in Hertfordſhire. 
19. Princeſs Jane Agnes, great 


4 aunt to the preſent Stadtholder, 


aged 27, 

Sir Duncan Campbell, the. in 
Argyleſhire 

21. Reli& of the late Sir Ralph 


| Milbank, bart. 


Rt. hon. George Forbes, earl of 

Dublin, one of the 
privy council, and ſenior admi- 
ral of the navy : he is ſucceeded in 


: wt by his eldeſt ſon, major-gene- 


ral lord Forbes, colonel of the 


5 29th regiment of foot. 


24. Mrs. Archer, ſiſter of lord 


Archer. 


Viſcount Coote, only ſon to the 
_ Earl of Bellamont, aged 53. 
- 25. Will. Wood, eſq; ſecretary 
of his majeſty's cuſtoms, aged 86. 


28. Sir Jehr Cope, of Brewern, 


Oxfordſhire, bart. 
29. Lieut. general Fowke. 


30. Wife of the hon. licut. gen. 
5 Armiger 


April 1. Viſcounteſs Molyneux, 
in Hoxton-ſquare. 
3. Relict of Sir Thomas Wol- 


ryche, bart. at Dudmaſton- hall, 
| near Bridgenorth. 


4. Sir Nobert Cocks, bart. at 
Dumbleton, Glouceſterſhire His 
eſtate of upwards of 4000l. per 
ann. defcends to his nephew, John 


Doeks, efq;, - 


5. Hon. Mrs. Southwell, mo- 


ther of Edward Southwell, elq; 


member for Bridgewater. 

9. The princeſs dow. of Orange, 
ed 87. 
Lady Betty Bateman . WI im- 


| te ker 
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Sir Geo. Dalſton, of Heath, 
in Yorkſhire, bart. 


Viſcounteſs dowager Kilmorey 
at Windſor, aged 2 7 


: The moſt reverend doQoy 
Cobb 


arcablſhop of Dublin, , aged 


1 3. Lady Catharine Duffe, ſiſter 
to the earl of Fife. | | 


30. Counteſs dowag. of Exeter 
Hon. Alexander Colville, eſq; 
collector of the cuſtoms at Inverneſ 
Sir James Carnegie, bart. 
May 3. Sir Edmund Anderſon, 
of Kildwick, bart. 
13. Sir Walter Riddell, of Rid- 
dell. hall, bart. 
I9. Lady Long, at Bath, mother 


of Sir Robert Long of Draycot, 
Wilts, bart. 


21. Lady Jane Murray, in New 
Norfolk-ftreet, 
24. Lad Berney, at Hoddel. 
don, Hertfordſhire, — 

Lady Clifton, at Chudleigh, 


near Exeter. 


May 29. The reigning duke of 


Anhalt Bernburgh, duke of Sax- 
ony, &c, aged 64 


June 2. Right hon. lord Rollo, 


at Leiceſter, in his way to Briſtol, 
for the recovery of his health. 


13. William Ferdinand Carey, 


lord Hunſdon, a peer of England, 


and the oldeſt member of the par- 
liament of Great-Britain, at his 


country ſeat near Alphen, a v!- 
lage three leagues from Leyden, in 
the 82d year of his age — His lord 
Henry Carey, 


ſhip's anceſtor, 
baron of Hunſdon, in the county of 
Hertford, was ſo created in the firſt 
year of queen Elizabeth, in regard 


of his being her firſt couſin, his 


mother being Mary, daughter to 

Thomas Bullen. Some of his 
lordihip's later anceſtors, being 
younger ſons, entered into the ſer. 
vice of the ſtates- general, and 


married into the moſt eminent fa- 


milles 
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His lord- | 


milies in tions, 
ſhip was born beyond ſea, but na- 
turalized in 1690. He ſucceeded 


to the title in 1702, being the 8th 


lord Hunſdon, and took his ſeat in 
the houſe of 
lordſhip married in 1718, Grace, 


daughter to Sir Edward Waldon, 


of London, knt. and widow of Sir 
Nicholas Wolſtemholme, of Forty- 


hill, in Middleſex, bart. but the 


9's in 1729, without iſſue. 
Sir Thomas Palmer, bart. 


* Sir John Peachey, bart. at 


Weſt-dean, Suſſex. 

July 5. Duke of Bolton in Groſ- 
venor-ſquare, ſuddenly. He is ſuc- 
ceeded in title and eſtate by his 
only brother, lord Harry Paulet. 

13. Relict of Sir Randal. Ward, 
of Norfolk, bart. 

16. Counteſs of Nithiſdale, at 
paris. 

18. His royal highneſs che in- 
fant Don Philip, duke of Parma, 
Placentia and Guaſtalla, brother to 
the king of Spain, in the 45th year 
of his age, of the ſmali-pox ; he is 
ſucceeded in his dukedom by has 
only ſon Ferdinand, born 1 in Vana: 
ary 1750. 

Sir Anch. Walton, bart. of W al- 
ton-hall an Surrey. 

22. Lady of governor Lyttelton a 
at Jamaica. 

30. Lady of Sir R. Jenkinſon, 
bart. near Fulham. 


Auguſt I. Admiral Swanton, at - | 
edel Fo of the marquis of Kil- 


Prichthelmſtone. 
5 Hon Charles Berkeley, eſq; of 


Bruton, i in Somerſetſhire. As he was 


fing in his own pond, the. boat 
m which he was, overſet, and he 
was unfortunately drowned. Py- 
ing without male ifſue, his for- 
tune deſcends to his two ſiſters, one 


married to lord Byron, the other to 


Mr. Trevanion „of Cornwall. 


ers in 1708. His 


_ 

7. Major-gen. Sir Henry Erf- 
kine, bart. member for Anſfruther 
Eaſter, ſecretary to the order of 


the Thiſtle, and col. of the firſt 5 
regiment of foot. 


12. Sir Thomas Allen of Somer- 
ley, Suffolk, bart. 
18. Lady of Sir Thomas R6- 
gers, bart. 
20. Lady Lucy Bacon, at Cok. 


| cheſter. 


23. Sir Rowland Winn, bert. 
at Noſtall, Vorkſhire. | 
26. Hon. Sir Charles 8 
knight of the Bath, and col. of the 


3d regiment of dragoons. 


30. Sir John Robinſon, bart. of 
Cranford, Northamptonſhire. - | 

Lady Fagg, at Rygate in Sur- 
rey, aged 96. 
Sept. 5. Hon. Jaraes Paterſon, 
at Bath. He was lately a lieute- 
nant-general 1 in the king of Sardi- 
nia's ſervice, and n of 
Nice. 

Sir Septimus Rehinſon, knt, 
gentleman uſher of the black rod. 

8. Sir Thomas Denniſon, late 
one of the Judges of the King's 


Bench. 


Sir George Brown of the Niel 
in Ireland, bart. 8 


7 Lady Dowager Newdigate, 
85. 


185 Land viſc. Middleton, mem- 
ber for New Shoreham, aged | 


go 
Rig ht hon. earl Offaley, 


dare, in his 18th year. 
Right rev. Dr. Richard Po- 
cocke, biſhop of Meath in Ireland, 
to which his lordſhip was pro- 
moted a few months paſt, | on the 
promotion of Dr. Carmichael to 
the archbiſhoprick of Dublin. 
Sir William Wake, bart. at 
Courten-hall in Northamptonſhire. 
Admiral 


Admiral Gallitzin, commander 
in chief of the Ruſſian navy. 


230. Lady of lord Teynham, at 


Oct. 4. Lady of the hon. col. 


Somerville, at Lydeyard. 

8. Lady Margaret Eſtcombe, at 
Pembley- hall, Surrey. 

9. His grace Lionel Cranfield 
Sackville, duke of Dorſet, earl of 
Middleſex, lord warden and admi- 
ral of the Cinque Ports, governor of 


Dover caſtle, vice admiral, lord 


lieutenant and cuſtos rotulor. of 
Kent, high ſteward of Stratford upon 
Avon, a governor of the Charter- 
houſe, doctor of laws, a knight of 


the garter, and one of the privy 
council.—His lordſhip was born 
Janua. 18, 1687-8, and Janua. 29, 


1705-6, ſucceeded his father in the 
earldoms of Dorſet and Middle- 
ſex; and on the 8th of Dec. 1708, 


was made conſtable of Dover caſtle, - 


and warden and admiral of the 
Cinque Ports, which poſts he re- 


ſigned in 1713.—On the demiſe of 


qu. Anne, he was commiſſioned by 

the regency to notify her death in 
form, and congratulate his majeſty 
king George I. on his acceſſion to 
the crown ; in return for which 


| his majeſty was pleaſed to appoint 


| him the firſt gentleman of his bed- 
chamber, On the 7th of OR. 1714, 
he was reftored to his former poſts, 
and, on the 16th, elected a knight 
of the Garter, and inftalled the gth 
of Dec. following. At the coro- 
nation, his lordſhip bore the ſcep- 
tre and the croſs. On the 13th of 


pow 1720, he was created duke of 
| Dorſet; on the zoth of May 1725, 
appointed lord fteward of his ma- 
jeſty's houſhold; and on the 3d of 
June following, was declared one 
of the lords juſtices of Great-Bri- 
tain, while his majeſty went to 
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Hanover; as he was again the zit 


of May 1727. At the coronation of 
king George II. he was lord ſteward 
of the houſhold, and being ap- 

inted lord high ſteward of Eng. 
and, on that ſolemn occaſion, he 
bore St Edward's crown. On the 


19th of Inne, 1730, he was de. 


clared lord lieutenant of Trelang, 
and on the 17th of Nov. following, 
he was choſen one of the governor, 
of the charter-houſe. On the z1f 
of March 1737, his grace was again 
declared lord ſteward cf the houſe- 


hold; in Jan. 1744-5, lord preh.- 
dent of the council > . in Pe. 


1750, again lord lieutenant of Ire. 
land, On the 29th of March 1753, 
his grace was appointed maſter of 


the horſe to his majeſty. —In Jan. 


1708-9, his grace married Eliza. 
beth, daughter to lieut. gener 
Walter Philip Collyear, brother to 
David earl of Portmore in Scot- 


land, who was maid of honour to 
queen Anne, and afterwards firſt | 


lady of the bed-chamber, and mi 
treſs of the robes to queen Caro- 
line, whom her grace ſerved in 
theſe poſts when princeſs of Wales, 
and repreſented the queen of Bo- 
hemia, as godmother to the duke 
of Cumberland... > =: 

His grace had iſſue as follows: 


—1. Lady Anne, who died in the 


1ith year of her age. 2. Charles, 
earl of Middleſex (now duke of 


_ Dorſet). born Feb. 25, 1710-11; 


he married miſs Boyle, only daugh- 
ter and heireſs of Richard viſcount 
Shannon, of Ireland. 3. Lady 
Elizabeth, mar. to Tho. 'Thynne, 


viſc. Weymouth, but died before 


cohabitation, while, his lordſhip 
was on his travels. 4. Lord John 
Philip Sackville, born June 22, 


1713; married to lady Frances, 


4th daughter of John carl Gower. 


5, Lord 
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:. Lord George, born Jan. 26, 


1715-16, member of . parliament 

for Hythe. 6. Lady Carolina, mar- 

ried July 27, 1742, to Joſeph Da- 

mer, eſq; member of parliament for 

Weymouth, ſince created lord Mil- 

ton, of Milton Abbey, in Dorſet- 
ſhire, ; 


Lady Catharine Thompſon, at 


Low Layton. 


14. Reli& of fir Wm. Chapple, 


formerly one of the judges of the 
King's Banch; at Bath. 
Lady Bayly, at Newnham in Ox- 
fordſhire. . 
17. The hon. miſs Windſor, ſiſ- 


* 
* 


\ 


„ 
14. Right hon. lord Torphi- 
chen, in Scotland. e 


30. lately, Barbara, lady Kin- 


naird. 


ter to lord Windſor.— Relict of fir 


Charles Molloy, at Swift, Kent. 
109. Sir Edward Blount, bart. at 
A | . 


20. Counteſs of Yarmouth, at 


Hanover, aged 56. 
31. His royal 
Auguſtus, duke of Cumberland, 


highneſs Wm. 


marquis of Berkhamſtead in Hert- 


fordthire, earl of Kennington in 
Surrey, viſc, of Trematon in 
Cornwall, baron of the iſle of Al- 
derney, firſt and 
panion of the Bath, ranger and 
keeper of Windſor great park, 
chancellor of the univerſities of 
Dublin and St. Andrew's, fellow 
of the royal ſociety, knight of the 
Garter, and one of the privy coun- 
ci], in the 46th year of his age. 


rincipal com- 


Hon. Sewallis Shirley, eſq; comp- 


troller of his majeſty's houſhold. 


Nov. 7. Baron de Groſs, am- 


baſſador from the empreſs of 
V | 

8, Lady Elizabeth Egerton, at 
Bruton-Abbey, Somerſetthire. 

13. The princeſs Sophia Doro- 
thea, ſiſter to the king of Pruſſia, 
and conſort to the margrave of 
Brandenburg Scwedt. 


pany in the foot 


Dec. 3. At Tour du Pin, on the 
Lake of Geneva, the right hon. lord 
John Philip Sackville, next brother 
to the vrefent d. of Dorſet, aged 53. 
His lordſhip had formerly a com- 
ards, which he 
reſigned in 1746. He was alſo 
member in two parliaments for the 
borough of Tamworth ; and mar- 
ried lady Frances, ſiſter to the pre- 
ſent cl Gower, by whom he has 
left iſſue, the hon. John Sackville, 
eſq; a minor, now on his travels, 
and a .. 

4. Sir Thomas Ridge, at Portſ- 
mouth. _ „ 

7. Lady Elizabeth Sherrard, ſiſter 
to the earl of Harborough, 

8. Sir Trafford Smith, bart. 

Sir Edward O Brien, bart. in 


Ireland. LON "i 
13. Right hon. lord Somerville, 
Dr. William 


at Edinburgh. 
15. Moſt rev. | 
Carmichael, archbiſhop of Dub- 
lin, and brother to the earl of 
Hyndford; at D.. 
Right hon. Alexander earl of 
Caithneſs, aged 81. 3 hy 
His royal highneſs the dauphin 
of France. [See our Chronicle. 
24. Sir Ralph Aſherton, bart. at 
Middleton in Lancaſhire, aged 73. 


The title is extinct. 


29. His royal highneſs prince 
Frederick William, his majeſty's 


youngeſt brother, in the 16th year 


of his age, being born May 24, 


PEW. 


At Rome, Edward Francis, che- 
valier de St, George, [See our 


AP- 
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Lord chief juſtice Pratt's argument | 


on delivering My. Wilkes from the 
FOHN WILKES,; eſq; was 
committed to the Tower by the 
lords Egremont and Halifax, the 
two principal ſecretaries of ſtate, 
for refuſing to enter into a recog- 


nizance to appear before the court 


of King's Bench; and being 
brogene” into the court of Goin a 
mon, Pleas, by the deputy lieute- 
nant of the Tower, upon an ha- 
Beas corpus to him directed, the re- 


turn was read, which Mr. ſerjeant 
Glyn, the defendant's council, 


prayed might be filed ; was order- 
ed accordingly ; and then he took 
two exceptions, and ſubmitted fur- 
ther, that the defendant being a 
member of parliament, was inti- 
tled to his privilege, and ought 
85 that reaſon alone to be dif- 


charged. 7 5 
After ſolemn 7 ent at the bar, 

and time taken for conſideration, 

the chief juſtice delivered the re- 


ſolution of the court (which was 


unanimous) to the following ef- 


feſt: 


„ When this return was read, 


my brother Glyn, council for Mr. 


Wilkes, made two Objections to 
it; and though theſe ſhould fail 


him, he inſiſted that Mr. Wilkes, 
from the nature of his particular 


ſtation and character, as being a 
member of the houſe of commons, 
Was intitled to privilege of parlia- 
ment, and ought, for chat reaſon 


alone, to be diſcharged from his 


. 
tw 


_ fider the ſecretaries in the light 


magiſtrates; but though this be 


tion, and therefore it was neceſſary 


and if it were, otherwiſe, every 


preſent impriſonment. To begin 
with the objections. The firſt was, 
That it did not appear by the 
warrant that Mr. Wilkes ſtood 
charged upon any evidence with 
being the author of the libel de- 
ſcribed in the warrant. The true 
queſtion ariſing upon this objec- 
tion is, Whether ſtating the evi- 
dence. be eſſential to the validity 
of the warrant? and upon this 
point, we are all clearly of opinion, 
that the warrant is good; we con- 


van. de up 2_o_ eg px my. 


of common juſtices of the peace; 
they, no more than any common 
juſtices, can iſſue warrants merely 
er aſſicio, or for offences within 
their private knowledge, being, in 
thoſe caſes, rather witneſſes than 


admitted, it will not affect the 
preſent queſtion. The preſent que- 
ſtion is, Whether the ſtating the 
evidence be eſſential to the validity 
of the warrant? no authority has 
been cited. by the defendant's coun- 
cil to ſhew it. Rudyard's caſe in 
Ventr. 22. was indeed referred to; 
but, upon examining that caſe, it 
does not apply. The commitment 
there was à commitment in execu- 


in that caſe to ſtate the evidence. 
It was urged farther, that the 
ground of the juſtices juriſdiction 
reſted in the charge by witneſſes; 


man's liberty would be in the 
power of the juſtices. The objec- 
tion deſerves an anſwer; and if it 
had not been determined before, 

| 2 HI ſhould 
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1 ſhould have thought it very 
weighty and alarming ; but 1t has 
been ſettled. Before I mention 


the caſe where 1t was ſolemnly ad- 


judged, I would take notice, that 
neither lord Coke, lord Hale, nor 
Mr. Hawkins, all of them very 


able writers upon the crown law, 


| have conſidered ſuch a charge as 18 


contended for to be eſſential. In the 
trial of the ſeven biſhops, though 


they were committed upon à ſimi- 


lar warrant, their council did not 


make the ſame objection. In refer- 
ring to that you caſe, I am not to 
be underſtood as intending to give 
any weight to the determination of 
the judges who ſat upon the bench 
in that cauſe ; I rely only on the 
filence of the defendants council, 
who were all of them lovers of li- 


| berty, and the greateſt lawyers of 


that age. We have ſeen prece- 
dents of commitments returned 
upon habeas corpus*s into the King's 


Bench, where the warrants have 


been all in the ſame form, and no 
ſuch objection taken; but the 2 
point was determined in the caſe 
of Sir W. Wyndham, 3 Vin. Abr. 
530. 5 5. Stra. 2, who was com- 


mitted for high treaſon generally, 


and not on the charge of any body, 
ſtated in the commitment. 2 Hawk. 
Pl. Cr. 120. chap. 17. ſect. 17. re- 
fers to the caſe of Sir W. Wynd- 
ham, and ſays, it is ſafer to ſet 
forth, that the party is charged 
upon oath, but that is not neceſ- 
ſary. Thus ftands this point on 
authorities, The other objection 


was, that the libel itſelf ought to 
haye been ſet forth in hc werba ; 
int too, we are 


but upon. that 
all of opinion that the warrant is 
00d, It was urged, that the ſpe- 
clic cauſe of the detention ought 
to be ſlated with certainty ; and 


muſt be col 


7 
therefore if a man be committed 
for felony, the warrant muſt brief - 
ly mention the ſpecies of felony. 
Now the fpecies of every offence 

fected by the magiſtrate. 
out of the evidence; but he is not 
bound to ſet forth the evidence, he 
is anſwerable only for the inference 
he deduces from it. As to a libel, 
the evidence is partly internal and 
partly external. The paper itſelf. 
may not be complete and concla- 
ſive evidence, for it may be dark 


and unintelligible without the - 


endos, which are the external evi- 
dence. There is no other name 
but that of libe: applicable to the 


offence of libelling, and we know. 


the offence ſpecifically by that 


name, as we know the. offences af 


horſe-ſtealing, forgery, &c. by t 
names which the * has annex 
to them. mo two reaſons 52 
urged why the libel ought to be 
1 Fir ſt, it was Bid, 'That 
without it the court cannot judge. 
whether it be a libel or not. The 
anſwer is, That the court ought 
not in this proceeding to give any 
judgment xd jw ſort, as it would 
tend to prejudication, to take away 
the office of a jury, and to create. 
an improper influence. The other 


_ reaſon. was, that unleſs the libet_ 


be ſtated, the court cannot be able 
to determine on the quantity of 
bail. I anfwer, That regard to 

the nature of the offence, is the 
only rule in bailing. As to the 
offence of a libel, it is an high 
miſdemeanor, and good bail (ha- 
ving regard to the quality of the 
offender) ſhould be required; but 
if the libel itſelf was ſtated, we 
could have no other meaſure of 
bailing than this; beſides, there 
has been no caſe ſhewn to warrant 


this reaſon, and it was not urged 
in 


- right, 


“ ſurety of the peace.“ 
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in the caſe of the ſeven biſhops. 


But then it remains to be conſider- 


ed, Whether Mr. Wilkes ought not 
to be diſcharged; the king's coun- 
ci] have thought fit to admit that 
he was a member of the houſe of 


commons, and we are bound to 


take notice of it. In the caſe of 
the ſeven biſhops, the court took 
notice of their privilege from their 
defcription in the warrant ; in the 
preſent caſe there is no-ſuit depend- 
ing; here no writ of privilege can 
therefore iſſue ; no plea of privi- 
lege can be received; it reſts, and 
muſt reſt on the admiſſion of the 


- council of the crown; it is fairly 


before us upon that admiſſion, and 


we are bound to determine it. In. 


lord Coke, 4 Inf. 24, 25, after 


mewing that privilege of parlia- 
ment is connuſable at common law, 


be fays, that privilege generally 


holds, unleſs it be in three caſes, 


viz. treaſon, felony, and the peace. 
We have not been able to have re- 


courſe to the original record, but 


in Cotton's 4bridgment, fol. 596. 
you will find my lord Coke was 


is that of William Lake, gth of 
Henry VI. who being a member's 
ſervant, and taken in execution for 
debt, was delivered by the privi- 
lege of the houſe of commons; the 
| book adds (and for that purpoſe I 
refer to it) wherein it is to be noted, 


that there is no cauſe to arreſt any 


ſach man, but for treaſon, felony, 
and the peace. 
ſeven biſhops, the words, „the 
peace,” are explained to mean 
In the 
caſe of the King againſt Sir Tho- 
mas Culpepper, reported in 12 
Mod. 108. lord Holt ſays, that 
whereas it is ſaid in our books, 
that privilege of parliament was 


* 


and not an actual breach of the 


3. and 2 and 3 An. c. 18. ſpeak of 
the privilege of parliament in refe- 


famous and ſeditious hbel. Is 2 


The caſe I would refer to 


In the trial of the 


not allowable. in treaſon, felon Y 
or breach of the peace, it muſt be 
intended, where ſurety of the peace 
is deſired, that it ſhall not protedt 
a man againſt a ſpplicavit, but it 
holds as well in caſe of indictment, 
information for breach of the peace, 
as in caſe of actions. In the cafe 
of lord Tankerville, a few year, 
ago, which, though not reported 
in any law book, is upon record 
in parliament, it was held, that 
bribery, being only a conflruive, 


peace, ſhould not ouſt him of his 
r there is no difference 

etween the two houſes of parlia- 
ment in reſpect of privilege. The 
ſtatutes of 12 and 13 Will. III. c. 


rence not to one houſe in particu- 
lar, but to both houſes. What 
then is the preſent caſe? Mr. 
Wilkes, a member of the houſe of 
commons, 15 committed for being 
the author and publiſher of an in- 


libel 2½% Fado in itſelf an actual 
breach of the peace? Dalton, in 
his Jaſtice of the Peace, fol. 289. 
defines a libel as a thing tending to 
the breach of the peace. In Sir 
Baptiſt Hicks's caſe, Hob. 224. it 
is called a provocation to a breach 
of the peace. In Lev. 139. the 
King againſt Summers, it was held 
to be an offence conuſable before 
juſtices, becauſe it tended to 2 
breach of the peace. In Howt. 
Pl. Cr. 193. chap. 73. ſect. 3. it is 
called a thing directly tending to à 
breach of the public peace. Now, 
that that which fendt only to 2 
breach of the peace, is not an ac- 
ua] breach of it, is too plain 2 
propofition to admit of argument. 


But if it was admitted that a libel 
| was 
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it require ſurety of the peace; 
and there has been no precedent 
but that of the ſeven biſhops cited 
to ſhew that ſureties of the peace 
are requireable from a libeller ; 
and as to the opinion of the three 
judges in that caſe, it only ſerves 
to ſhew the miſerable ſtate of 
juſtice in thoſe days. Allybone, 
one of the three, was a rigid and 
rofeſſed papiſt: Wright and Hol- 
oway, I am much afraid, were 
placed there for doing jobs ; and 


py cannot be excluded, un- 


Powell, the only honeſt man upon 


the bench, gave no opinion at all. 
Perhaps it implies an abſurdity to 
demand ſureties of the peace from 
a libeller: however, what was 
done in the caſe of the ſeven 
biſhops, I am bold to deny was 
Ila : : : 5 0 


* Eh, 
Upon the whole, though it 
ſhould be admitted, that ſugeties 
of the peace are requireable from 
Mr. Wilkes, fall has privilege of 
parliament will not be taken away 
till ſureties have been demanded 
and refuſed. Let him be diſ- 
charged. Eaſter Term 3 Geo. 
3- 1763. C. P. the King againſt 
John Wilkes, Eſq; [ Dige of the 
laws concerning libels, fol. 49 — 54. 


- -— 


* — 


A ſport retraſpect of the proceſs 
againſt Mr. e publiſher of 
_ the Letters on libels. 


N the 25th of January 1765, 
(Hilary term) a motion was 
made by the laſt attorney general, 
or a rule againſt Mr. Almon, to 


% cauſe why a writ of attach- 


ment ſhould f : 
Vot. var.” go againſt him 
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un a breach of the peace, fill. 


(177 
for his contempt. But during that 
term, there being only one judge 
upon the bench, no cauſe was 
ſhewn ; the caſe being declared, 
upon the appearance of the defen- 
dant's council, of too much im- 
ortance to be decided without a 


all bench. Before the ſucceeding 
term a new judge was made, an 


a fick one recovered. In May - 
therefore (Eaſter term) the defen- 


dant's council, ſerjeant Glyn and 
Mr. Dunning, in the court of 
King's Bench, before the three. 
puiſne judges of that court, exert- 
ed themſelves with equal energy 
and force of reaſoning againſt that 
method of proceeding. . They ac- 
knowledged it to be in Certain 
caſes, and on particular occaſtons, 
ſtrictly conſtitutional; they con- 
tended, however, that the affair 


now before the court is not one of 
theſe caſes: they cited precedents 


to prove, that a chief juſtice of the 
moſt indiſputable abilities had de- 
clined the uſe of this mode of pro- 
ceſs: this was the great lord Coke. 


They obſerved, that the cauſe now _ 


depending 1s the moſt 1mportant, 
an the inoft ll, ein 4 
to the liberty of the ſubject, of any 

that ever had been brought before 
that judicature; that the method of 


trial by ajuryis the ee na- 
tive, t Ne [glory 
is m 


of Engliſhmen : that this mode of 
proceſs, was originally founded on 
the beſt, and the moſt ſolid prin- 
ciples ; and that the wiſdom of it 


had been approved by a long ſuc- 


ceſſion of ages: that whenever it 


ſhould be deemed expedient to al- 
ter it, and to adopt any other me- 


thod of procedure, the legiſlatare, 
as it is the moſt proper Judge of 
this expediency, fo would it be the 


2 6ily 
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only proper authority to enforce 


the fabjetts obedience to it. 
They contended that the pam- 
phlet did not at all ſuit the party 
alluded to. A | 
That it -appeared from the affi- 
davits on behalf of the proſecu- 
tion, that the facts were not as ſtat- 
ed in the pamphlet; if ſo, there 
was an jt of the cauſe for the 
particular mode of proceeding con- 
rr. 5 
That it was impoſſible the cha- 
racter drawn in the pamphlet 
ſhould be the portrait of an origi- 
nal, it deviated ſo far from the 
likeneſs of any chief juſtice, par- 
ticularly the preſent one of the 
court of King's Bench 
That it was only in anſwer, 
by way of argument, to another 


pamphlet, that had advanced doc- 


trines not agreeable to the notions 
of the author of the Letter on li- 
bels. | 


ſing a pamphlet to be. a re- 
Heftiom = "Oe party alluded 
to, yet that an attachment was 
an improper mode of proceed- 
ing in this caſe. For that, if 
the chief preſident of this court 
was alluded to, he had ſeveral 
methods to do himſelf juſtice, 
without taking this unconſtitu- 
tional one; he was a member of 
a moſt illuſtrious body, who would 
never ſuffer the ſlighteſt reflection 
on the character of any of their 
members to paſs unnoticed or un- 
cenſured; that, as a peer of the 
realm, he was intitled to his action 
of ſcandalum magnatum, wherein 
| he need not fear but that a jury 
will 
tion 
them he had received. 


fore, as the ca 


e the 
They likewiſe urged, that ſup- 


ive him a proper ſatisfac- 
or any injury he ſhould prove 


That an attachment (the proceſ 
of contempt) was originally inf. 
tuted for the benefit of the ſubje&; 
it was eſtabliſhed to enforce obe- 
dience to the commands of the 
courts of juſtice ; it was founded 
in neceſſity, for, if the courts of 
juſtice were not poſſeſſed of ſuch x 
power, their proceedings would 

vague and nugatory; and there. 
before them was 
not attended with any of the pecu- 


liar circumſtances neceſſary to ſup- 
port an application of this ſort, it 


would be too much for the court 
to extend it beyond its original 
limits. EE 

That even the practice of grant- 


ing informations, which went a 


great way, would be nothing if the 
preſent motion were granted. 

The method to apply for infor- 
mation is this: The party who 
conceives himſelf injured annexes 
per in which he thinks hin- 
ſelf alluded to, to his own affida- 
vit, wherein he ſwears that he be- 
lieves the writer, printer, or pub- 
liſher (as the caſe may happen to 
be) intended to reflect on him; 
whereupon the court grants the in- 
formation ; but the defendant is al- 
ways tried, and the fa& proved to 
the ſatisfaction of a jury; but in 
this caſe, if the attachment goes, 
the court exerciſes the diſtinct and 


bee erer of party, judge, 
evidence; and jury. ah 


They obſerved, that it was 10 
contempt to diſobey the order of? 
judge at ai privs, at the Old Bu- 
ley, or at chambers, till made rules 
of court, which was generally done 
of courſe, from the reſpect tie 
court paid to the perſons who 


made ſuch order; however, as the 


order in queſtion never was -_ 
| | 7 ar 
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1 rule of court, it was no con- 


They inſtanced the late lord 
Ferrers's caſe, in which an habeas 
corpus had iſſued in the vacation 


to bring his counteſs before a 
judge, which the earl not doing, a 


motion was made the enſuing term 
for an attachment, for a 9p oven 8 
in not obeying the writ ; but the 


court was of opinion it was no 


contempt of court, the writ not 
having iſſued by virtue of a rule of 
the court ; and the motion was de- 
nied, and a rule granted for an- 
other habeas corpus. | 
Another caſe they inſtanced was 
a motion for an attachment againſt 
the publiſher of the Moderator, in 
which lord chief juſtice Pratt's de- 
termination, for diſcharging Mr. 
Wilkes from his commitment, was 
called precipitate and inconſide- 
rate, injudicious and erroneous ; 
yet the rule was never made 
abſolute, „ 
Theſe arguments were copiouſ- 


| ly and learnedly anſwered by Mr. 


attorney general, Mr. ſolicitor ge- 
neral, Mr. chief juſtice of Cheſ- 
ter, and Mr. Wallace, the coun- 
ci] for the proſecution, Mr. ſer- 


jeant Glyn, by the favour of the 


court, was indulged with the li- 
berty of replying, to which he 
was not intitled by law ; when, 
after a ſhort rejoinde r by Mr. at- 
torney general, Sir John Eard- 
ley Wilmot, who, in the abſence of 
the chief juſtice, preſided in court, 
having remarked, that the council 
on each fide had learnedly and lau- 
dably diſcuſſed the queſtion, de- 
Clared, that as the cauſe was of 
great importance, his brethren and 
himſelf would take time to delibe- 
tate, and would fix ſome future 


day on which to give their opinion, 


pt, Wo 


About the middle of June (Tri- 
nity term) the judges called for the- 
defendant's council, and, in the 
courſe of much altercation, repeat- 


edly defired their conſent to an 
amendment in the rule; where, 


inſtead of The King againſt John 
Almon,” it was put, « The 


King againſt John Wilkes.” But 


to this the defendant's council 
very firmly refuſed to conſent. 
The rule was therefore diſcharg- 


ed, and all proſecution was thought 


to be at an end. But next 
day a very conſiderable quantity 
of freſh matter of accuſation was 
brought by Mr. Webb, then fo- 
licitor to the treaſury, and ſup- 
ported by new affidavits; on which 


(in conſequence of a motion made 
by Mr. Wallace) a new rule was 


made againſt Mr. Almon, to ſhew 
cauſe why a writ of attachment 
ſhould not go againſt him for his 
contempt upon this new accuſa- 
tion. But, it being now near the end 


of term, Mr. Dunning deſired the 
ſhewing cauſe might be put off 
until next term; the charge being 


ſo very long, and the caſe ſo inte- 
reſting to public liberty, there was 


not time to conſider of and prepare 
a proper defence; and his requeſt | 


was readily granted, 


An account of ſome late altercations 
| betaveen the governor and houſe f 


aſſembly of Famaica. 


1 Sb latter end of the year 


1764, R. P. C. a merchant 


in Spaniſh Town, cauſed a writ 


of Venditioni Exponas to be exe- 
cuted upon the coach-horſes of 
Mr. O. one of the aſſembly-men, 
for a debt of conſiderable ſtanding g 
which not only had like to have 


[N] 2 | . pro- 


e 


1 
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produced a quarrel between theſe 
two gentlemen, but alſo has actu- 
ally produced much confuſion and 
diſturbance throughout the iſland. 
This private quarrel was inſtant- 
ly adopted by the whole houſe 
of aſſembly, who looked upon 
the affront and diſgrace offered 
to Mr. O. as offered to the whole 
body, of which he was a mem- 
ber. As ſoon therefore as the 
Houſe met, it was immediately re- 
ſolved, that the deputy-marſhal 
and Mr. C. and one W. the mar- 


mal's man, ſhould be taken into 


the cuſtody of their meſſenger ; 
which was accordingly done. But 
_ theſe, not very well pleaſed with 


_ their confinement, petitioned his 


excellency, as chancellor, for their 

habeas corpus, which he granted. 
He could not have refuſed it, with- 
out forfeiting at leaſt a thouſand 
pounds. — to quaſh the 
Whole affair, if poſſible, he deſired 
the immediate attendance of the 
whole houſe, then ſitting ; and, 
after having paſſed ſuch few of the 
bills as were ready,' he prorogued 
them, viva voce, till the next day, 


without aſſigning any particular 


reaſon for ſo doing. But, as ſoon 
as they were met the next day, 
they reſumed the ſubject, came to 
many reſolutions (nem. con.) aſcer- 
taining their privileges, and one to 
take again the ſame perſons into 


_ cuſtody of their meſſenger, for a 


violation of thoſe privileges which 
they would fain eſtabliſh, The 
| Priſoners e their former 
courſe, and petitioned, as before, 


their habeas corpus, which was 


for 
_ granted; and the meſſenger 
of the aſſembly was ordered the 
next morning to wait upon the 
chancellor ; which he did, with the 


perſons he had in cuſtody, whon 


the chancellor was pleaſed to tell 
he would hear by their council, 
either that day or the next. The 


priſoners choſe the latter ; and ap. 


pearing with their keeper, in 


circle of a very numerous ac. 


quaintance, big with the exped. 
tions of the day, his excellency 
was 1 to decree, from the 
courſe of the pleadings, and his 
own private judgment, that it did 
not T__ to him, either from the 
laws of Great Britain, from thoſe 
of this iſland, or from any prece- 
dent, cuſtom, or uſage whatſoever, 
that any.member of the aſſembly of 
Jamaica ſhould be protected dur 
ing the ſeſſion, except in his per- 
ſon only; and therefore the pre- 
ſent confinement of the E 
was illegal; upon which they were 
2 ſet at liberty. The whole ot 
this decretal order being in duet 
oppoſition to what the aſſembly 
had a day or two before voted, put 
the whole houſe of aſſembly into: 
flame; for no ſooner were they met, 
than the houſe was cleared, the 
doors locked, and a general commit 
tee formed, with Mr. C——]— 
at the head, who, after a long and 
loud debate, when the ſpeaker hat 
again taken the chair, and called 
to order, reported from the con. 
mittee, among other things, 3 
follows, via. That his excellen- 

„by taking upon himſelf, » 
e to hear and determile 
upon a matter which belonged t? 
that houſe only to hear and deter 
mine upon, had ated in an unj” 
tifiable manner, and was guilty d 
a flagrant breach, contempt, ® 
violation of the rights and pn 
leges of that houſe ; and alſo , 


infringement of the liberies 0 
i | the 
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le.“ Whereupon it was re- 
ſolved, that a remonſtrance of the 
.overnor's conduct in this affair 
Poul be drawn up and laid at * 
e his 


feet of his majeſty, to inte 


royal favour, and relieve his faith - 


ſubjects of Jamaica from the im- 


prudent, arbitrary, and oppreſſive | 


vernment of him, whoſe con- 

ant meaſures of government, 
about two months before, they had 
publiſhed to all the world, were 
wiſe and prudent, and the people 
living under his adminiſtration to 
be ſatisfied and happy. Early the 
next morning, before they could 
meet to. put the finiſhing hand to 
this affair, the governor publiſhed 
their prorogation ; and afterwards, 
ſummoning a privy-council, by 
their advice, diſſolved them. Writs 


were iſſued accordingly for a new 
aſſembly, returnable the 5th of 


March enſuing. It has been pub- 
liſhed, * the iſland of 
Jamaica, that the granting of an 
habeas corpus, al determining 
thereupon, with regard to any 
aſſembly-priſoner, is a high in- 
fringement of the people's rights 
and privileges; yet few, per- 
haps, will be found, who think 
that the refuſal of ſuch a writ, and 
thereby ſcreening a'man trom the 


payment of his juſt debts, is not a 
turned the following addreſs. 


much greater infringement of the 
people's rights, productive of the 
3 evils, and totally ſubver- 
ve of that impartial 5 

tion of juſtice, which every honeſt 


man hopes will be always had 


and maintained, not only in Ja- 
maica, but in every other remote 
and diſtant colony, that has both 
the happineſs and honour to be de- 
pendent upon the government of 
Great Britain. i RO 
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1781 
On Tueſday the 26th of March 
1765, the new aſſembly met, ac- 
oveding to proclamation, and wait= 


ed on the governor, in the coun- 
cil· chamber; when his excellency 
made the following ſpeech. 


« Gentlemen of the council, 
Mr. ſpeaker, and gentlemen 

of the aſſembly, 8 
As I have nothing in com- 
mand from his majeſty to pro- 
1 to you, nor any new regu- 
ations to point out, as immedi- 
ately Ne for your conſidera- 
tion at this juncture; I have only 


to recommend to you to conduct 


ſuch buſineſs as ſhall come before 
ou, with that temper which may 
ring this our firſt meeting to 2 
t and happy concluſion. 


Mr. Speaker, and zentlemen 
of the aſſembly. Py”; 


I muſt apply to to grant 
the 3 the hs 
vice of the current year, more 
eſpecially thoſe which are wanted 
for the ſupport of his majeſty's 
troops and fortifications ; and will 


not entertain a doubt of your 


chearful and ready compliance.“ 5 


To this ſpeech the aſſembly re- 


The humble addreſs of the aſ- 
ſembly. 
May it pleaſe your excel- 

„ - ”- | Le) - 
We his majeſty's moſt dutiful 
and loyal ſubjects, the aſſembly 


of Jamaica, do, with infinite con- 


cern, beg leave to repreſent to your 
excellency, that there is a deter- 
[NI 3 7 - mination 
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mination upon record, in the office 
of the regiſter of the court of ch 
eery, which we apprehend to be 
abſolutely deſtructive of one of the 
moſt eſſential privileges of the 
| houſe ; a determination not only 
new in its nature, and founded on 
proceedings before unheard of, 
and unattempted even from the 
firſt eſtabliſhment of the conſtitu- 
tion and government of this iſland, 
but which has, in its conſequences, 


been productive of many great in- 


- Conveniencies, ariſing from the 


deficiency of money in the treaſury, 


_ occaſioned by the expiration of all 
the . money-t 

were paſſed during the late aſſem- 
bly, their paſſage having been pre- 
yented by the diſſolution. 
Warmly diſpoſed to remedy 
theſe inconveniencies, and to pro- 


mote his majeſty's ſervice, to the 


utmoſt of our power, as far as is 
conſiſtent with our rights and pri- 
vileges; and being extremely de- 
ſirous of proceeding with alacrity 
and di ſpateh towards the accom- 
| 12323 of theſe important views; 
it gives us inexpreſſible anxiety to 
find ourſelves incapacitated, whilſt 
we labour under the preſſure of 
that determination, to.enter into 
the conſideration of theſe ſubjects, 
© conſiſtently with the honour and 
And as we are certain, that 
the obliteration of this determina- 
tion is the only meaſure that can 
reſtore that peace and tranquility 
O greatly deſired by every loyal 
ſubjet and well-wiſter to his 
country ; and as we have great 
reaſon tg hope, from your exce 
lency's frequent declarations of 
your willingneſs and readineſs to 
pron.9:e the honour of his majeſ- 


* 


ills, none of which 


punge a reco 
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ty's government, and. the x 
and happineſs of the people of thi 
iſland, that you will concur with 
us in every meaſure that can be ef. 
fectual to accompliſh thoſe defire. 
able ends; we do moſt earneſtly 
requeſt your excellency to give the 
neceſſary orders to. the regiſter of 
the court of chancery, that the re- 
cord of that determination may be 
accordingly expunged,” 


To which his excellency made 
the following anſwer : 


66 Mr. Speaker, and gentlemen 
of the aſſembly, 


Your application to me, in this 


addreſs, is of ſo extraordinary a 


nature, that it is difficult to give 
it the anſwer it deſerves. Surely 
you cannot ſeriouſly propoſe to me 
to obliterate a determination which 
I myſelf have made ; or be 7 
rant, that a judge, who ſhould ex 

= of the court in 
which he preſides, would deſerved- 
ly incur the higheſt cenſures : but 
I ſee with concern, that all my en- 
deavours to promote that peace 
which you affect to deſire, and 
to maintain that fair correſpon- 
dence with you, which might con- 
tribute to the welfare of this coun- 
try, are unſucceſsful ; and that [ 
muſt look for no ſupplies from 
yor, unleſs I will conſent to ſuch 
things as, you muſt know, are alike 
inconſiſtent with my honour and 
duty. I muſt therefore diſmiſs you, 
and leave the unprejudiced world 
to judge, whether the 1nconveli- 
encies, which this colony may ex. 
perience, are to be aſcribed to tht 
aithful diſcharge of my judicid 
unctions, in the impartial admin 


ſtration of juſtice to his majeſty 
; | ; 2 : ſubjectz 
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ſubjects, or to your aſſuming con- 
duct, and undutiful reſolution to 


with-hold thoſe eu which the 


king and the iſland had ſo much 


right to expect from ou. 


Ido, in his majeſty's name, pro- 
rogue this general aſſembly unto 
Monday, the ſixteenth day of Sep- 
tember next; and it is prorogued 
accordingly.” N | : 


On Tueſday the 13th of Auguſt 
the houſe of aſſembly met again 
according to proclamation, and 
made choice of the honourable 


Charles Price, junior, eſq; for 


their ſpeaker ;z after which the go- 
yernor ordered their attendance on 
him, to preſent their ſpeaker, at 


one o'clock the next day; the 


houſe accordingly attended, and 
preſented their P who being 
approved, his excellency made a 
ſpeech, recommending concord and 


unanimity. ; 


The Friday following, the go- 


vernor, in council, ordered the pro- 


yoſt marſhal to go to the houſe, 


and, in his majeſty's name, com- 
mand the attendance of the houſe 
immediately in the council-cham- 
ber.— The ſpeaker and the houſe 
attended accordingly, when his 
excelleney made the following 
ſpeech: e 


Mr. Speaker, 


As you omitted, at the | time | 
when I approved of the choice 


which the houſe of afſembly made 
of you to be their ſpeaker, to ap- 
ply to me for the uſual privileges, 
I have ſent for you to aſk, Whe- 


ther you will now make applica- 


tion for them?“ 


; The ſpeaker made anſwer, — 
I do not think there is occaſion 


for it. 


(183 
His excellency aſked again, if 
he would or not: 
The ſpeaker anſwered, I do 
not intend it. | B | 
His excellency was then pleaſed 
6 FRO 
As it is my duty to ſee that 
the juſt order of the proceedings of 
the houſe of aſſembly is preſerved, 
and their uſual privileges main- 
tained, as well as that his mazeſty's 
prerogative ſuffers no violation; I 
do, in his majeity's name, diſſolve 
this general afſembly, and 1t 1s 
diſſolved accordingly.” “ | 


* * — 1 —B a * 
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Portſmouth, April 26. 
Eſterday during a thick fog, the 
Weaver's . Delight, captain 
Bloomſbury ; the Gentle Shepherd, 
capt. Budget; the Sadaler, captain 
Dunk; and the True Friend, capt. 
Twitcher; ran foul of the Royal 
George guardſhip on the MoTaeR 
Bank, and returned into the Han- 
bour in a ſhattered conditiun. 
May 15. This morning we had 

a terrible /quall in the harbour ; by 
the violence of which, the Fox, 
captain Holland; the [riſb Darl- 
ing, captain Percy; and the Su- 
perbe, captain Mackenzie; were 
driven from their moorings, and 


forced out to ſea. 


July 1. CLEARED OUTWARDS, 
the Weaver's Delight, the Gentle 
Shepherd, the Saddler, and the 
True Friend'; with the St. Pa- 
trick, captain Hillſborough ; the 
Blenheim, captain Marlborough ; 


the Trentham, captain Gower ; 


the Sweepſtakes, captain , Wey- 
mouth; the Gimerack, captain 
Bolingbroke ; the Briſtol, captain 
LN 4 Nugent; 
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Nugent; the Toper, captain Rig- 
by * * Doublefse, | Hex 9-8 Bull- 
face; and the Devil's Gap, cap- 
tain Cobwebb. N. B. The Tren- 
tham, the Sweepſtakes, the Gim- 
crack, and the Toper, were towed 


out off the harbour by the Weaver's 
Delight Bloomſbury.  _ 

July 8. No ' ſhips of war at 
Spithead. «Ae ap run 
5 July 10. ArxriveD, and failed 
Into thi 
captain Rockingham ; the Endea- 
wour, captain Dowdeſwell ; the 
| Neftor, captain Winchelſea; the 
Diligence, captain Conway ; the 
Efperance, captain Grafton ; the 
Providence, captain Dartmouth; 


the Experiment captain Portland 3 


the Happy Return, captain Vorke; 
and the Recovery, captain Beſpo- 
rough; ALL from Newcaſtle, un- 
der convoy of the Cumberland man 
of war, and the Crown forefhip. 
The Br#nfari/ant, captain Fitzher- 
| bert; the 7. emeraire, captain On- 
flow ; the Firme, captain Mere- 


bo. dith ;- the Defiance, | captain Gil- 


mour, and a great many others, are 
in ſight, but cannot get their names 
For ſome time paſt the wind has 
been generally Nor TH, but is now 
come about to the South Eaſt, and 
blows freſh. THR Thad Ns of 
We hear that his majeſty's ſhip 
_ Conway will be no longer employ- 
ed as a man of war, being found 
to be fitter tor the merchants /er- 
vice. : 3 £ 1 Ti 
© July 18. RREMAfx in the har- 
bour, with his majeſty's ſhips as 
per laſt, the True Briton, captain 
Granby ; the Neptune, captain Eg- 
mont; the Friends Gcodawill, Bar- 
rington; the Heart of Oak, Howe; 
the Good Stexward, Talbot; and the 
Town/end fly boat. 


F 


he harbour, the Good Intent, 


"oY 45 * * 
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The Neptune, eaptain Egmont 


Full freighted, for the iſland of 8. 


John's in the Gulf of St. Law 
rence — only waits a fewvourabl 
wind. | Th 40h Ne AB 

The Town/end fly boat wa, 


with /ome difficulty, brought to her 


moorings, where ſhe now lies; but 


is expected to fail on a roi 


cruize, as ſoon as the awind change, 
The Laurel, captain Pitt, and 
the Ole, * Bute, are en. 
pected to fail on a joint cruin 
againſt the common enemy the fir 
fair wind, 1 5 
Other advices ſay, that the Lo 
rePs ftern poſts not being ſound, ſhe 
muſt firſt come into dock, and 
have a thorough repair, before ſhe 
can proceed on the intended voy. 
renal Sg 75 
Tis ſuppaſed that the Tem 
will not be put in commiſſion again, 
as the carpenters, on examinin 
her, have reported that her back i 
es ENTITY 
_ Auguſt 23. Arrived the Su- 
prixe cutter expreſs from Dunkirk, 
with accounts of the demolition of 
the jettees.— Tis added, that the 


French court, in order to ſatisfy 


our court — (of, common - council 
have offered to pulveriſe the ſtones, 
and to throw the . powder on the 


ſand-banks at the mouth of the 


harbour, which will, by that means, 
be entirely filled up. 

The report of 'the Sr. Andrew, 
captain Bute, having pre into ſome 
port in Wal es, was entirely with- 
out foundation; and only cireu- 
lated with an intent to ips/e on 
the under- writers. Fon 
_ GxavessnD, Auguſt 24. Paſſed 
by the Thiftle, the Stops Janet, 
the Charming Moggy, and the 
Highland Laddie, A Kom Leith, 
with Scotch pebbles, for Wm 
a__— 1 4 
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| Leith are oblidged to run if — no 
oxvor being yet appointed for 
Auguſt 25. We hear that his 
| majeſty's ſhip the Newcaſtle will 
ſoon have a new figure head, the 
old one being al worn out. 
is reported from good autho- 
rity, that all the petty officers who 
have ſerved on board the Cumber- 
land man of war, will ſoon be pro- 
vided with good births, « 


The Prudent, captain Hertford, , 


2 three decker, lately ſtationed on 
the French coaſt, will ſail m a 
ſhort time for Ireland, in order to 
the trade; the Weymouth, 
frigate, which was appointed for 
that purpoſe, not being reckoned 
of ſufficient force, CW I 
'Tis reported, - that the Gentle 
Shepherd, when reßtted, will pro- 
oy to the Weſt Indies, where ſhe 
is to act as a guarde coſta, in order 
to prevent any illicit trade being 
carried on with the Spaniards. 
—'Tis expected that all the colo- 
nies will vie with one another in 
making a proper return to captain 


Budget for his great attention and 
indefatigable aſſiduity in promoting 


their true intereſt, when laſt on that 
ſtation, 


The Yanfitrart, richly laden from 


Bengall, and the Durazt, - with 
bard dollars, from the bana, 
are arrived in the river, —— Tis 
ſaid that part of the cargoes will be 
lodged in ſome avare- ou/es in the 
Borough, 0 | 


The Tavizcher”s tender, command- 


ed by Lieutenant Anti-Sejanus, 


ving been ming for ſome time, 


tis feared that ſhe has ſhared the | 
fate of the unfortunate Wilkes 
freſvip, who foundered in the chan- 


 Park-gate, heavy laden with 


Head. of an af for the relief of Ine 


nel in the year 1763, occaſioned 
by her carrying too much ſail. 1 
 Lonpon, Aug. 28. The Adureſt, 
captain Beardmore, having eſcaped 
the vigilance of the enemy's crui- 
zers, with great difficulty got to 
M- 
LASSES and VI NECA. 


, 
1 


„— 


ſolvent Debtors. 


HF HE preamble to this act re- 
cites, that as many perſons, 
by loſſes and other misfortunes, 
are rendered incapable of ayIng 
their whole debts; and thoug | 
willing to make the utmoſt ſatis- 


faction they can, and many of them 


are able to ſerve his majeſty by ſez 
or land, yet are detained in priſon 
by their creditors, or have been 
forced to go into foreign parts out 
of this realm : for the relief there- 
fore of inſolvent priſoners and fu- 
gitives, who "hall comply with 
the terms contained in this act, 
and faithfully, upon oath, deliver 


up and aſſign all their effects and 


eftates for the benefit of their cre- 
ditors, it is enacted as follows. 
That every 

out alphabetical liſts of priſoners 
in cuſtody for debt on the firſt 
day of January 1765, or ſince 
then; with the time when charged, 
and at whoſe ſuit; and 8 ms 
to be delivered in to the quarter- 
ſeſſion. The warden of the Fleet, 


and marſhal of the King's Bench 


iſons, are, on delivering in their 
iſts, to take an oath to the follow- 
ing effect, viz. 8 

“ That all perſons whoſe names 
are inſerted in their reſpective liſts, 


were, on the iſt day of January 


1765, 


ler is to make ; 


4 


— 
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1765s really priſoners in the gaol 
of [1 


s therein mentioned; and ſuch 
as have been committed, or ſur- 
* themſelves fince the iſt 
of January 1765 (except thoſe re- 
moved to other priſons, &c.) ; and 
that none of ſuch priſoners, to 


their knowledge or privity, have, 


with deſign to take any benefit 
from any act of parliament for re- 
lief of inſolvent debtors, ſurren- 
dered themſelves, or have been 
committed to the ſaid priſon, or 
got their names entered as pri ſon- 
ers in the books, or have reſid- 
ed out of the ſaid priſon or its 
The oath to be taken by the 
other gaolers throughout the king- 
dom is to the ſame effect, except 
what relates to the liberty of the 
rules. The eaths are to be admi- 
niſtered by the juſtices in the court, 
and entered and ſubſeribed at the 
bottom of each liſt; which liſt is 
to be kept by the clerk of the 

ace; and copi 
be delivered in to be fixed up in 
the priſons, and on the gates 
- 'Perſons inſerted in the liſts, be- 


ing priſoners, without a fraudu- 


tent intention, on the 1| Jan. 1765, 
conforming to the regulations of 
this act, ſhall be diſcharged. _ 
- Priſoners in cuſtody at the time 
ol paſling this act, who were ar- 
reſted for debt on or before iſt Jan. 
13765. and held to bail, and ſur- 
rendered themſelves on or before 
12 Feb. 1765, on conforming to 
the regulations of this act ſhall be 
_ Juſtices, upon the petition of 
the priſoner, — his * deliveria 
a ſchedule of his eſtate, are to 7. 


nſerting the name of the 
riſon] and at the ſuits of the per- 


opies of them are to 


_ court, 


ſue their warrant for bringing the 
priſoner to the quarter- ſeſſions, 
&c. with the warrant of detainer, 


and copy of the writ, &c. which 


warrant the gaoler, &c. is to 


obey. 


The ſchedule of the riſoner' 
eſtate to be tranſmitted to the 
clerk of the peace for the inſpec. 


tion of the creditors. 


- Priſoners intending to petition 
for their diſcharge, are to give 
previous notice thereof thrice in 
the Gazette, and other news- 
papers ; containing the name, trade, 


and occupation, and two laſt places 


of their abode, and the priſon where- 
in confined, and of their intention 


to taſe the benefit of this act, and nen- 


tioning ſuch notice in each Gazette or 
news-paper, to be the firft, ſecond, 
or third notice, according to the time 
of publiſhing each of © ſuch m- 


Fees,” oo: ; 


Two-pence each time, and no 


more, is to be paid for inſerting 
ſuch notices. Firſt notice to be 
inſerted thirty days, and the laf 
ten days before the quarter-ſeſiions, 
Such priſoner being brought into 
hs publication of the no- 

tices required being proved, &c. is 
to deliver in a ſchedule of his eſtate, 
debts, and creditors, which he is 
to take an oath, contains all the 
effects, eſtates, &c. he 18 
eſſed of, intereſted in, or intit- 

to, except wearing apparel, 


bedding, working tools, and aten- | 


fils, in the whole not exceeding the 


value of 1ol. Fi. 


The ſchedule and oath to be ſub- 


ſcribed in the court, and lodged 


with the clerk of the peace, for the 
examination of the creditors. 


The court, if required by the 


creditor, may adminiſter an an 


ſo 
Vi 
is 
f 
1 
n 
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to the gaoler, or any other per- 
ſon, touching any of the matters 
reſcribed to be ſworn to. 

The priſoner's oath. not being 
diſproved, the court is to diſcharge 
him, upon paying a fee of 1s. to 
the gaoler. An order for which 
ſhall indemnify the gaoler for the 
eſcape. _ N Fw 


The eſtate and effects of the pri- 


ſoner, upon his diſcharge, are to 
veſt in the clerk of the peace, who 
is to make over the ſame to the aſ- 


ſignees, named by the court, for 


ich he is to be paid 28. and no 
Aſſignees are impowered to ſue 
and execute any truſt or power in 


the priſoner's behalf, and give dif- 


charges. They are alſo to get in, 
with all ſpeed, the eſtate and ef- 
fes of the priſoner, and make 


fale, within two months, of the 


priſoner's real eſtate, in manner 
agreed upon at a meeting of the 
creditozs ſummoned for that pur- 
poſe: and make a dividend within 


three months; firſt making up 


their accounts, and verifying the 
ene oathe; 5 Ei 1 5 
Thirty days notice 1s to be 


given of making any dividends, 
and none to receive any ſhare there- 


of but ſuch as ſhall prove their 
debts. Debts entered, to be ex- 
amined into and determined by the 
court, * | 9 
The ſurplus of the priſoner's 
eſtate, after ſatisfying all claims 
thereon, is to go to the pri- 
ſoner. 5 955 e 
No ſuit in equity is to be com- 
menced, but by conſent of the ma- 
jority, in value, of the creditors. 
The clerk of the peace to exhibit 
to the creditor, or his attorney, 
upon payment of 1s. the ſchedule 
of the priſoner's eſtate and effects: 


"Þ = 
1 4 


4 


[187 
an atteſted copy thereof is to be 
granted, which ſhall be evidence 
in all courts. The clerk of the 

ace refuſing to produce ſuch 
ſchedule, or to deliver a copy 
thereof, or taking exorbitant fees 
for the ſame, forfeits 101. and tre- 
ble coſts 3 one moiety to the proſe- 


cutor, and the ather to the poor 


of the pariſh. 
Aſſignees of 


copyhold and cufſ- 


tomary eſtates to compound with 


the lord of the manor, and to be 


admitted tenants thereupon. 


„The priſoner's, &c. right and 
intereſt only to be affeted b) fh. 
: Effects on the premiſſes, where 
rent is due, are to be transferred 


to the landlord, and not made over 


to the aſſignees, unleſs they ſhall 
agree to ſatisfy the landlord. _ 
All mortgages, ſtatutes, recog- 
nizances, and judgments, are to 
take place, preterable to claims of 
an inferior nature. 
A power is veſted in the priſon- 
er of leaſing lands, &c. to veſt in 
the aſſignees. | 
delivering the lifts ſhall only be 
liable to be ſworn. _ 1 
The court, if required by a cre- 
ditor oppoſing the priſoner's diſ- 
charge, is to adminiſter an oath 


to the gaoler, that there is no fraud 


or colluſion practiſed by him or 
any other perſon whatever, but 
that he produced to the court a 
true copy of the cauſe of ſuch de- 
tainer or commitment. 

If ſuch perſon ſhall not have 
been the gaoler on Jan. 1, 1765, 
&c then another oath is to be ad- 
miniſtered to him. The court, if 
required by a creditor, may. ſum- 
mon the perſon who ated as gnoler 
on Jan. 1, 1765, or ſince, and ex- 

; amine 


The acting gaoler at the time of = 
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amine him touching the commit- 
ment and continuance in cuſtody 
of the priſoner, mY 
Any gaoler difobeying the war- 
rant or order of the court, &c. 
forfeits 1o00l. with treble coſts. 
Debtors who were beyond the 
ſeas on Jan, 1, 1765, ſurrender- 
ng themſelves, may take the be- 
neſit of this act upon the ſame 
terms as other priſoners ; except- 
ing ſuch particulars wherein the 
TERS Tom ane. oo: 


The fugitive's oath contains a 


declaration that he was actually 
abroad on the firſt day of January 
1765, and the reſt of it, touching 
the ſurrendering up his effects, is 
the ſame as that of other priſoners 
before mentioned. yu 

The paoler and printer of the 
Gazette, or other news paper, not 
complying with the regulations 
of this act, forfeit 100l. to the 
g 22 with treble coſts of 


Any gaoler convicted of per- 
Jury for eits cool. with full coſts 
of ſuit, &c. One moiety to go 
to the informer, and the other to- 
wards ſatisfying the debts of the 
creditors. OD ht ha 
The clerk of the peace refuſing 
the priſoner a copy ot his diſcharge, 
or taking exorbitant fees for the 
fame, or for aſſigning over the pri- 
 Joner's eſtate and effects, forfeits 
20l. to the priſoner. | 
Any priſoner convicted of per- 
Jury to ſuffer as a felon, _ 

Perſons diſcharged by this act, 
not liable to arreſts for debts, 
&c. contracted before January 1, 
1765. 550 ol 

75 uſtices ſheriffs, and gaolers, 
may plead this act to any action of 
eſcape, or ſuit brought againſt 
them, and recover treble coſts. 


Perſons diſcharged may p 
generally, &c. ward Moon 
8 brought againſt then 

ore January 1, 1765, &c, and 
in other ſuits may plead in bi 
charge of their perſons from exe. 
cution. 5. 

Plaintiff may reply generally, 
&c. but if nonſuited is to pay tre. 
ble coſts. N 

Bankrupts not obtaining their 
certificate in due time, are ex. 
— from the benefit of this 
act. Si. 

Attornies embezzling, &c. cl. 
ents money or effects, excluded 
the benefit of this act. | 
 Gaoler to permit the ſpeaking 


in private to priſoners, Whole 
names are inſerted in the lift, or 
Gazette, &c. and the axamining 


the original books of entries, &c. 
= penalty of 4ol. with coſts of 
IRON | 
Any priſoner's future eſtate and 
effects, notwithſtanding his per- 
ſonal diſcharge, liable to creditors; 


wearing apparel, bedding, and 


working tools, &c. not exceeding 
10l. = > excepted, 
Any creditor may ſue for the 
recovery of debt due at the time 
of the priſoner's diſcharge, but not 
hold the priſoner to ſpecial bail, 
nor take his perſon, wearing ap- 


parel, bedding, or tools, in judyg- 


ment; and no advantage is to be 


taken of the cauſe of action not 


accruing within three years, nor 
of the ſtatute of limitation, ex 
cept ſuch ſuit did not accrue with- 
in three years after ſuch priſoner's 
diſcharge. | | 

The diſcharge of a priſoner no 


- acquittal of the co- partner or ſure- 


ties. 3 3 
Any gaoler making falſe entries 
in the priſon book, or liſt, 3 
b 00 1 


x For the YE AR 1765; 
vol. with treble coſts, over and 
above all other penalties for ſuch 


fraud. Li 1 
Al priſoner refuſing to declare 


the e, &c. of the perſon at 
whoſe ſuit he is detained, or 
to come to the creditor in the 
Jodge, is excluded the benefit of 
"{Y NS 3 

Juſtices for the counties of Vork 


and Lincoln, to meet at the coun- 


gaols, &c. for diſcharge of pri- 
2 „ 3 
Thoſe who are priſoners for 
their fees, or other demands of 
the gaoler or officer, to be diſ- 
charged. 5 
Debtors to the crown, and pri- 
ſoners who owe above 1000l. to one 
perſon, unleſs the creditors conſent, 


are excluded the benefit of this act. 


Any creditor oppoſing a priſo- 
ner's diſcharge, to allow him 3s. 
6d. per week, on non-payment of 
which the priſoner to bediſcharged, 


which diſcharges are to be obtain- 


ed by Auguſt 1, 1767. 

Perſons ſeiſed of an eftate tail, 
claiming the benefit of this act, 
are to deliver up the ſame to the 
oe 8 

Aſſignees may apply for further 
er ot vs of de beer touch- 
ing the diſcovery of his effects, &c. 
and juſtices may ſend for and exa- 
mine the priſoner accordingly. 
Any perſon refuſing to appear, 


or to anſwer upon oath, may be 


committed. 

Twenty nds per cent. al- 

lowed on diſcovering, within 12 

months, any part of the priſoner's 
eſtate not returned in the ſche- 

dule. f . 

A diſcharge obtained fraudu- 

„„ weed... | 
Perſons concealing any eſtate or 
effects of the priſoner, forfeit 100l. 


mit any diſpute relating 


is? 


and double value, with treble coſts 
of ſuit. | 


Aſſignees, with conſent of the 
majority in value of the creditors, 
may compound for debts due to 
the priſoner's eſtate ; and may ſub- 
ereto 
to arbitration; or otherwiſe may 


ſettle and agree the ſame as they 


ſhall think fit. IP 
Aſſignees may be petitioned 
againſt for inſufficiency, fraud, 
miſmanagement, or other miſbe- 
haviour ; the court thereupon is 
to ſummon the parties, and make 
ſuch orders therein as they ſhall 
think fit. 145 e 
Where mutual credit has been 
given, the balance to be ſtated and 
allo wet. | 
Thoſe who are priſoners upon 


| en out of the courts of con- 


3 to have the beneſit of this 
act. „„ 
Quakers affirmation to be taken 


in lieu of an oath. 


Perſons who took the benefit 


of the act of 1 George III. e- 
cluged.-:_ 


This act not to extend to Scot- 
land. | NY 


" * * P a hu 


An abſtract of the act for the more 

 effeftual preſervation of fiſh in fiſh- 

ponds and other waters; 
conies in warrens ; and for pre- 
venting the damage done to ſea- 
banks, within the county of Lin- 
coln, by the breeding of conies 


therein. | 


& Ccording to the preamble of 
A this act, the ſeveral laws in 
being for the preſervation of fiſh 
in rivers, ponds, pools, moats, 
ſtews, and other waters, having, 


by experience, been found ineffec- 


tual 
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tual to deter divers looſe, - idle, 


and diſorderly perſons, from ſteal- 

ing, taking away, or deſtroying, 
the fiſh therein bred and preſerved; 
it is therefore enacted, that in caſe 
any perſon or perſons, from and 

after the firſt day of June 1765, 
ſhall enter into any park or pad- 
dock, fenced in and nclofes, or 
into any garden, orchard, or yard, 


adjoining or belonging to wy 


_ dwelling-houſe, in or throug 
which park or 3 garden, 
orchard, or yard, any river, or 
ſtream of water ſhall run or be, or 
wherein ſhall be any river, ſtream, 

| pond, pool, moat, ftew, or other 

water, and by any means, ways, 
or device whatſoever, ſhall ſteal, 
take, kill, or deſtroy any fiſh 
therein, without the conſent of 
the owner or owners thereof, or 
ſhall be aiding or aſſiſting therein; 
or knowingly ſhall receive, c 


ſuch fin; and, being thereof in- 


dicted within ſix calendar months 
next after ſuch offence or offences 
ſhall have been committed, are, 
upon conviction, to be tranſported 
A 


Any offender making a Gio 


very of, and convicting his accom- 
plices, is intitled to a pardon, - 
Perſons alſo convicted of taking 


or deſtroying, &c. fiſh in rivers or 
other waters, in any other incloſed 


Sround which ſhall be private pro- 
perty, are to forfeit to the owner 


of the fiſhery 51. On complaint 


of the offence, any one or more of 
his majeſty's juſtices of the peace 
mall 1fſue his or their warrant for 
apprehending the offender, and 
the penalty 1s to be paid down 
upon conviction; otherwiſe the of- 


the breeding an 


convicte 
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fender is to be committed to the 


houſe of correction for fix months, 
or an action may be brought for the 
venalty in any of the courts at 
Weſtminſter, within fix months 
after the offence. | 

None are liable to forfeit for 
taking fiſh in any river, wherein 
they have a juſt right or claim, 

r whereas Are are man 
thouſand acres of land in thi 


kingdom altogether unfit for cul. - 


tivation, and yet the ſame are ca- 
pable of rendering 25 profit, by 


conies, as well to the owners of 


ſuch lands, as to a multituds of 
induſtrious manufacturers, who 


gain their livelihood by working 
up coney-wool ; it is likewiſe pro- 
vided by this a&, that perſons 
of entering warrens in 
the night-time, taking or killing 


conies there, or aiding or _ | 


therein, may be puniſhed by | 
dortation for ſeven years, or ſuffer 
ſuch other leſſer puniſhment, by 
whipping, fine, or impriſonment, 
as the) court before whom they 


hall be tried ſhall diſcretionall) 


award and direct. 3 
Perſons convicted on this act, 
are not liable to be convicted un- 


der any former act. on 
This act is not to extend to the 


deſtroying of conies in the day 
time, on the ſea and river banks 
in the county of Lincoln, upon 


account of the great miſchief and 


damage occaſioned by the increaſe 
of conies upon the ſea and river 
banks in the ſaid county; and no 
ſatisfaction is to be made for da- 
mages on ſuch banks, unleſs they 
exceed the ſum of one ſhilling. 


Abfirat 


maintaining | 
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Alſtract of an ac to alter certain 
rates o, poſtage, and to amend, ex- 
flain, and enlarge, ſeweral pro- 
viſions in an act made in the ninth 
year of the reign of queen Anne, 
and in other acts relating to the 


revenue of rhe poſt- office. 


HE preamble to this act ſets 
forth, that the ſecurity and 
improvement of correſpondence, 
throughout his majeſty's domini- 
ons, eee a matter of great con- 
cernment, and highly neceſſary for 
the preſervation and extenſion of 
trade and commerce; and likewiſe 
that, by the vaſt acceſſion of terri- 
tory gained by the late treaty of 
peace, ſeveral communications ha- 
ving been opened, and new poſts 
eſtabliſned in ſeveral parts of his 
majeſty's dominions in America, 
for which the rates of poſtage can- 
not, under the preſent laws, be pro- 
perly aſcertained : it 1s therefore 
enacted, that ſo much of the act of 
9 Anne, as eſtabliſhes the rates of 
poſtage of letters between Lon- 
don and the Britiſh dominions in 
America, and places within the 
ſaid dominions, be repealed, and 
from and after the 10th of October 
1765, inſtead of the rates thereby 
eſtabliſhed, the following take 
place, bh Abit. og: SER nz 
For all letters and packets paſ- 
ling from London to any port with- 
in the Britiſh dominions in Ame- 
rica, and from any ſuch port unto 
London, for every ſingle letter 1s. 
for every double letter 2s. for every 
treble letter 3s. and for every 
ounce 45. and ſo in proportion for 
every packet of deeds, writs, or 
Other t 2 and from any port 
in the ſaid dominions to any other 
port therein, by ſea, for every ſingle 


* 


letter 


Ad. and ſo in proportion as 
—_— 7 5 1 
The rates of inland poſtage in 
America, for any diſtance not ex- 
ceeding 60 miles, are, for every 


ſingle letter 4d. and all others in 


proportion; for upwards of 60, 


and not exceeding 100 miles, every 


fingle letter 6d. others in propor- 
tion; and for upwards of 100, 
and not exceeding 200 miles, every 
ſingle letter 8d. others in propor- 
tion; and for upwards of 200, 
and not exceeding 100 miles fur- 
ther, for every ſuch further diſ- 


tance every ſingle letter ad. and ; 


others in proportion. oy 
From and after the ioth of Oc- 
tober 1765, no veſſel is to be ad- 
mitted to make entry, or break 
bulk, till the letters on board are 
delivered to the poſt- office; ex- 
cept in ſuch caſes where are 
to be delivered to the ſuperinten- 
dant of the quarentine, to be diſ- 
patched by him to the poſt- office. 
Perſons refuſing to deliver up 
ſuch letters, forfeit 2ol. one moie- 
ty to the king, the other to the pro- 
ſecutor, with full coſt; and id. 
extra is charged on all ſhip- letters 
not brought by the packet- 
boats. . es . 
From and after the 1oth of Oc- 


tober 1765, the preſent rates of 


poſtage by the general-poſt, not 
exceeding one poſt ſtage in Scot- 
land and Ireland, and not exceed- 


ing two in England, are to ceaſe, 


and the following rates are to take 
place, viz. Rates for poſtage, 


not exceeding one poſtage, for 


every ſingle letter, the ſum of 1d. 
for every double letter 2d. for 
every treble letter 3d. and for 
every ounce 4d. and ſo in propor- 
tion for every packet of deeds, 
writs, or other things, Above 

| one, 
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one, and not, exceeding two poſt 
 Kapges, the ſum of 2d. and other 
letters in proportion; but theſe 
regulations are not to extend to 


the penny- poſt. | 
"The rates of poſtage between 
England and Ireland, thro' Car- 
liſle, Dumfries, Port Patrick, and 


Donaghadee, or other convenient 


ports, repeal ſo much of the act 
of 9 Anne, as directs the poſtage 
between Port Patrick and Dona- 
ghadee to be paid where the letters 
are delivered. g 


To prevent diſputes, poſt roads 


may be meaſured by perſons ap- 


_ pointed by the poſt-maſter gene- 


ral for the time being; and a re- 


a turn is to be made thereof upon 
doath, and entered in the three 


chief poſt-offices in Great Britain 
or Ireland, and the chief offices 

in America : fair ſurveys alſo are 
to be made out, and x ſited in 
the . gar offices, ſigned by 

the — ons making the ſame, and 
atteſted upon oath and certified by 
the poſt-maſter general or his de- 


puties. Moreover, on j ſuſpicion. 
of error, new ſurveys may be 


made out, according to which 
= is to be charged. 
Power is likewiſe hereby given 
do ſettle penny-poſt offices, where 
convenient, in any city or town, 
and qo . ſuburbs m 2 
places adjacent, wit in 
doms of Great Britain and be: 


land, and the Britiſh dominions 


in America. Where ſuch offices 
are eſtabliſhed, no 


dy the inland, or foreign poſt, to 
the London office, and directed 
beyond the department of the ge- 
neral poſt, but within the delivery 


pon may col- 
le& the letters without being duly 
licenſed. Letters, &c. brought 
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of the penny-poſt, may be ſent 

the penny-poſt, Airy Frans bi 
cordingly: and, from and after 
July 5, 1765, no packet exceed. 


ing 4 ounces (except thoſe ſent by 


the general poſt. &c.) may be ſex; 
by the penn 


From july 5, 1765, the ſane 


rates of 1 are to take place 
between London and Hamburgb, 
as between London and Germany; 
and the poſtage of letters to be ſent 
out of Great Britain, may, if 
deemed neceſſary, be demanded 
upon their being put into the 
office. e | 
The penalty of any officer of 
the poſt-office ſecreting or embez. 
zling any letter with any bank bill 
or note, &c. therein, or taki 
out any ſuch note or bill, is fe- 
lony ; and the penalty of robbing 
mails 1s felony ; and the penalty 
of any officer, &c. Crank or 
miſapplying the poſtage money 
received by him, or deſtroying 
any letter or packet, or advancing 
the rates and not accounting for 
the ſame, is alſo felony. _ 
The poſt-boy quitting or deſert- 
ing the mail, or ſuffering any per- 


| ſon (except the guard) to ride on 


the horſe or carriage, or loitering 
on the road, &c. is to be commuit- 
ted to hard labour; and unlawfully 
collecting, conveying, or delivering 


letters or packets, he forfeits 10s. 


for every letter, &c. and if not 
paid forthwith, he is to be commit- 
ted to hard labour. | 
The clauſes, &c. in the att 
of 9 Anne, or in any other 
touching the general or penny. 
poſt office, not hereby altered 
or repealed, are extended to this 
act. 9 | 
 'Fhe rates and pecuniary on 
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ties are to be deemed ſterling mo- 


"The clerk of the parliaments, 


and clerk of the houſe of commons, 
are impowered to ſend and receive 


letters free of poſtage, 


* 


„ 


Privileges of ambaſſadors and their 
fervants, as to their aebts, by the 
laws of England. 


N reſpe& to civil ſuits, all the 
] foreign juriſts agree, that nei- 
ther an ambaſſador, nor any of his 
train, comizes, can be proſecuted 
for any debt or contract in the 
courts of that kingdom wherein 
he is ſent to reſide: yet Sir Ed- 


ward Coke maintains, that, if an 


ambaſſador make a contract Which 
is good jure gentium, he ſhall an- 
ſwer for it here. And the truth is, 
we find no traces in our law books 
of allowing any privileges to am- 
baſſadors or their domeſtics, eyen 
in civil ſuits, previous to the reign 
of queen Anne; when an ambaſſa- 


dor from Peter the Great, Czar 


of Muſcovy, was actually arreſted 
and taken out of his coach, in 


London, in 1708, for debts which 


he had there contracted. This 
the Czar reſented very highly, 
and demanded (we are told) that 
the officers who made the arreſt 
ſhould be puniſhed with death : 
but the queen (to the amazement 
of that deſporic court) directed her 
miniſtry to inform him, that the 
law of England had not yet pro- 
tected ambaſſadors from the pay- 


ment of their lawful debts; and 


that therefore the arreſt was no of- 


fence by the laws; and that ſhe 


could infli& no puniſhment upon 


| any, the meaneſt of her ſubjeRs, 
Vo L. VIII. 


of them, ſhall think fit. 


unleſs warranted by the laws of 
the land. To ſatisfy however the 
clamours of the foreign miniſters 
(who made it a common cauſe) as 
well as to appeaſe the wrath of 
Peter, a new ſtatute, viz. 7 Anne, 


chap. 12. (a copy of which, very 


elegantly engroſſed and illumi- 


ned, was ſent to Moſcow as a 


preſent) was enacted by parlia- 
ment, reciting the arreſt which 
had been made, „in contempt of 
the protection granted by her ma- 
jeſty, eontrary to the law of na- 
tions, and in prejudice of the 


rights and privileges which am- 


baſſadors and other publie mini- 
ſters have at all times been thereby 
poſſeſſed of, and ought to be kept 


lacred and inviolable.“ Where- 
fore it enacts, that for the future 


all proceſs whereby the perſon of 
any ambaſſador, or his domeſtic - 
ſervant, may be arreſted, or his 
goods diſtrained or ſeized, ſhall be 


utterly null and void; and the 


perſons proſecuting ſuch proceſs, 


ſhall be deemed- violators of the 
law of nations, and diſturbers of 


the public repoſe ; and ſhall ſuffer. 
ſuch penalties and corporal puniſh- 
ment as the lord chancellor and 
the two chief juſtices, or any two 


But it is exprefsly provided; that 
no trader, within the deſcription 
of the bankrupt laws, who ſhall 
be in the ſervice of any ambaſſa- 
dor, ſhall be privileged or pro- 
tected by this act; nor ſhall any 
one be puniſhed for arreſting an 
umbaſſsTor's ſervant, unleſs his 


name be regiſtered with the ſecre- 


tary of ſtate, and by him tranſ- 


mitted to the ſherifts of London 
and Middleſex ; exceptions, that 
are ſtrictly conformable to the 

10] : rights 
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in the moſt civilized countries ; 
and, in conſequence of this ſtatute, 


thus enforcing the law of nations, 


theſe privileges are now uſually 
allowed in the court of common 
law. Black. Com. 247. 
The courts of common law have 
come to the following reſolu- 
tions, upon application, on the 
ſaid act. r | 


That it is not neceſſary that the 


party ſhould live in the ambaſſa- 


dor's houſe. 2 Stra. 2 R. Raym. 
1524. Fitzgib. 200, pl. 12. 
When the party comes for bene- 


fit of the act, it is not enough that 
be be regiſtered in the ſecretary's 


office as a ſervant: but muſt ſhew 


the nature of his ſervice, that the 


court may judge whether he be a 
domeſtic ſervant within meaning 
of the act of parliament. Fitzgib. 
| 200, pl. 12. 2 Stra. 797. 


A A trader, an annuitant, a juſtice 


of peace, a menial ſervant, an 
hired clerk, a perſon who receives 
no wages, a courier, a meſſenger, 
a land-waiter at the cuſtom-houſe, 
denied the benefit of the act, 
Fitzgib. 200. pl. 12. 2 Stra. 797. 
Pract. Reg. C. P. 14. Barnes's 
Notes. C. P. 264. 271. Rep. & 
. Caf. Pract. C. P. 65. 134. 272. 
. Barnard. K. B. 401. MSS. Rep. 
K. B. Mich. 31 G. II. 1757. 
Maſters and Many). 
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rights of ambaſſadors, as obſerved _ "The party muſt ſerve in the 


capacity he was hired. Barnarg. 


K. B. 401. Where a perſon does 
not execute the office, which he 


has his teſtimonial for, but only 
pets himſelf entered in the liſt to 

ave the benefit of a protection, the 
court will not ſuffer it. 


Barnard, 
STS. 


. 


Abſtract of the charter of incorpora- 
tion of the ſociety of artiſts if 


Great Britain. 


A RMS; upon a field azure, 
aq bruſh, a chiſſel, and a par 
of compaſſes compoſed fretty, or: 


over them in chief a regal crown, 


proper : ſupporters, on the dex- 
ter fide, Britannia'; on the ſiniſ. 
ter, Concord ; creſt on a wreath, an 
oak branch and a palm branch in 


ſaltire, in the centre of which a 
_ Chaplet of laurel, BEE; | 


The ſociety of artiſts of Great 
Britain to conſiſt of a preſident #, 


vice-preſident, directors, and fel- 
lows, for ever hereafter to be 2 
body politic and corporate, and to 


have perpetual ſucceſſion ; and 
may have power, notwithſtanding 
the ſtatute of mortmain, to pu- 
chaſe, have, take, acquire, receive, 
poſſeſs, enjoy, and hold to them, 
and their ſucceſſors, manors, mel- 
ſuages, &c. in fee and perpetuity 


George Lambert to be the firſt preſident, Francis Hayman to be the 
firſt vice-preſident, Richard Dalton to be the firſt treaſurer, Francis Milner 
Newton to de the firſt ſecretary, and James M*Ardell}, George Bart, 
Willliam Chambers, William Collins, Francis Cotes, Charles Grignion, John 
Gwynn, Nathaniel Hone, Jeremiah Meyer, George Michael Moſer, James 


Payne, Edward Penny, Edward Rooker, Paul Sandby, Chriſtopher Ses. 


ton; William Tyler, Samuel Wale, Richard Wilſon, Joſeph Wilton, and 
Richard Yeo, perſons to be named with the above four. 
1 * r 5 4 . 
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tor life, or years, or otherwiſe, 
and likewiſe authority to hold and 
enjoy lands, &c. which may be 
deviſed, granted, or ſold to the 
ſaid ſociety ; and alſo to purchaſe, 


hold, and poſſeſs, in mortmain, in 


rpetuity, or otherwiſe, to them, 
or in truſt for them, and their ſuc- 
ceſſors, for the uſe and benefit of 


the ſaid corporation, from any per- 


fon or perſons, bodies politic or 
corporate, Or otherwiſe, not ex- 
ceeding the yearly value of 1000]. 


over and above all charges and 


reprizes, and to ſell, grant, demiſe, 
and diſpoſe of the ſame for lives 
or year s. | | Rs 

Clanſe, And to be able to ſue 
and be ſued, as other bodies po- 
litic or corporate in Great Bri- 
tain, „ 

Common ſeal as before delivered. 


With liberty to break, alter, or 
the ſame, from time to 


change 
time, as they ſhall think fit. 

Clauſe. Directors to conſiſt of 
twenty-four perſons, whereof the 
preſident, vice-preſident, treaſurer 
and ſecretary to be four ; and that 


al perſons who, within ſix months 
| from the date hereof, ſhall be 
choſen fellows by the firſt preſi - 


dent, vice-preſident, and directors, 
therein after named ; and in all 
times after the ſaid fix months, by 
the preſident, vice-prefident, di- 


reftors, and fellows of the ſaid 
body corporate, for the time be- 


ing, ſhall be fellows of the ſaid 


ſociety and ſo called during life, 


except by the ſtatutes of the ſaid 
ſociety removed. 


Clauſe. And for the better exe 


cation of this grant, we do no- 


minate, conſtitute, and ap int, 


George Lambert, &c. as 


&livered, until the feaſt of st. 


ee 


1 
Luke next, after the expiration of 
one year from the date hereof, 
and from thence till other fit and 


able perſons be choſen into their 
{aid ſeveral ofiees and rooms. 


 Proviſo. That the prefident; 


vice-preſident, treaſurer, ſecretary, 
and the reſt of the directors, be 
either painters; ſculptors, archi- 
tects, or engravers by profeſſion ; 
and that all perſons to be appoint- 
ed directors, ſhall aid, adviſe, and 
afſiſt, in tire buſineſs of the ſaid 


corporation. 


Further clanſe. Liberty to the 


ſaid corporation to hold meetings 
of themſelves for the better im- 


provement of the ſaid arts, &ec. 


as often as it ſhall be neceſſary, 


within the city of London, or ten 
miles the... 
Clauſc. And that it ſhall be 


lawful for the ſaid ſociety, from 
time to time, to nominate and 
chooſe, once in every year, fit and 


able perſons, being members there- 
of, to be preſident, vice-preſident, 
treaſurer, ſecretary, and directors, 
to continue ſeverilly until St. 
Luke's day, next after the expira- 
tion of one year from the time of 
their reſpective elections, if they 
ſhall ſo long live, or not be removed 
for juſt cauſe, and from thenee till 
another be choſen. And in caſe 
of the death, or removal of the 
preſident, vice-preſident, treaſurer, 
or ſecretary; and directors, to 
chooſe able 5 
office; and the perſon or perſons 
ſo choſen, to continue till the ex- 
piration of one year, for which 


Clauſe. And in caſe of the abs 
ſence of the preſident and viee- 
preſident, . upon wy 7 


perſons to fill up ſach 2 


— 
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| which a meeting of the ſociety 
had been before appointed, then 


then and there aſſembled, being of 
the number of ſixteen or more, to 
ele& among themſelves a perſon 
to be vice-preſident for that meet- 
ing only; which vice-preſident, 
ſo elected, ſhall have the ſame au- 
thority, in all reſpeRs, as if the 
_ preſident or vice- preſident were 
actually preſent. | | 

And if it ſhall happen, that the 
election of the preſident, or other 
officers, cannot be perſected on the 


feaſt of St. Luke, that they may 


appoint any other day near the 
{aid feaſt of St. Luke for the per- 
fecting thereof, which ſhall al- 
ways be by ballot, and ſo from 
day to day till completed. _ 
Further clauſe. Liberty to the 
_ ſaid preſident, &c. to aſſemble to- 
_ gether in London, or ten miles 


thereof, as the preſident ſhall ap- 


point, by ſummons, or notice, 
which he. is hereby impowered 
timely to iſſue for that purpoſe; 
and, when met, ſhall have power 
to make ſtatutes, bye-laws, and 
_ ordinances, neceſſary and expedi- 
ent for the government of the ſaid 


 fociety and every member there- 
of, which ftatutes, &c. not being 


repugnant to the laws and ſtatutes 


of this realm, ſhall be effectually 


obſerved and kept, and to do all 


other things concerning the re- 


venues thereof. | 
Promi. No bye- law, ſtatute, or 
ordinance, ſo made by them, ſhall 
be binding upon the ſaid ſociety, 
until the ſame fhall have been read 
over and approved of by the ma- 
Joxity of the preſident, vice - preſi- 
dent, directors, and fellows, aſſem- 
bled together for thai purpoſe. 
F 


OY 


INN Some account of the nuptiali of the 
it ſhall be lawful for the directors, 


prince of Aſturias with the in. 
Fanta Leyija of Parma; and of the 


' archdike Leopold of Auſtria with 


| the infanta Maria Louiſa of 
Spain. © | 


CYN the 3d of July 1765, in the 
| evening, the princeſs Donna 
Louiſa, infanta of Parma, future 
ſpouſe of the prince of Aſturias, 
made her entry into the city of Ge- 
noa with a very numerous ſuite, 
and eicorted by a company of the 
duke of Parma's horſe-guards. As 
ſoon as ſhe paſſed the firſt gate of 
the ſuburbs, ſhe was ſaluted by 


101 pieces of cannon ; and when 


ſhe appeared in fight of the port, 
by his majeſty's ſhip the Centurion, 


commodore Harriſon, and the Gua- 
daloupe, the honourable captain 


Ruthven, each with twenty-one 
guns. The ſame evening the prin- 
ceſs received the republic's depu- 
tation of fix gentlemen and fir 
ladies; and the next day ſhe was 


complimented by almoſt all the 


nobility of both ſexes. On the 
5th, in the evening, the princei 
took an airing on the ſea with two 
of the republic's gallies ; and on 
paſſing by his majeſty's ſhips Cen- 
turion and Guadaloupe, was fi- 
lated with twenty-one guns from 
each ſhip. | MES” 

On the 17th, about three in 
the .afternoon, the Spaniſh ſqui- 
dron, with the infanta Maria Lout- 
ſa of Spain, future ſpouſe of the 
archduke Leopold of Auſtria, er- 
tered the port of the ſame ct) 


under the diſcharge of twenty- one 


pieces of cannon from each of the 
Engliſh ſhips under commodore 
Harriſon, and of 101 from tit 


cit. 


\ 
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the emperor and empreſs, the king 


city. The maſter of the ceremo- 


nies to the republic immediately 


went on board the admiral's ſhip, 
to receive the orders d her royal 
highneſs, who informed him ſhe 
ſhould continue that night on the 
water, and make her entry the next 
morning. 


The princeſs, on her landing, 
went to the palace where the prin- tei 
the princeſs of Aſturias embarked 


ceſs Louiſa of Parma reſided. The 
two princeſſes embraced each other 
with the greateſt cordiality. The 


princeſs of Spain then retired to 
dreſs, and appeared again about 


eleven, when ſhe received the am- 


baſſadreſſes of France and Spain, 


who where preſented to her at the 
toccador, chat is, immediately after 
the toilet. | 3 

dhe was then conducted to the 
palace of Doria, where ſhe was re- 
ligned by the commiſſioners of the 
court of Spain into the care of the 
com iſioners appointed for that 


purpoſe by the court of Vienna. 


The hall where this ceremony 


was performed was magnificently 


adorned, and was divided into two 
apartments, ſeparated by a table 
covered with crimſon velvet fring- 
ed with gold; one of which was 
occupied by the Spaniſh, and the 
other by the imperial commiſſion- 
ers, 


head commiſſioner from Vienna. 


After this ceremony, the arch- 


ducheſs was conducted to the pa- 
lace of Spinola, and afterwards 
dined with the princeſs of Aſtu- 
rias, by whom ſhe was likewiſe ac- 
companied in the evening to an 
Opera; 5 5 

On the 23d, the two princeſſes 
took leave of each other, and at 


ſeven in the morning the arch- 
ducheſs 


Count de 38 was the 


ſet out for Inſpruck, where 


— 
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of the Romans, the archduke 
Leopold, and the two eldeſt arch 
ducheſſes had repaired to meet her, 
accompanied by the lords and 


ladies ſent from the court of Vien- 


na to receive her, and was ſaluted 
on her leaving the town by one 
hundred and one guns. 

On the 24th in the afternoon, 
in admiral Navarro's barge, which 
was ſteered by the admiral himſelf, 


and followed by all the barges and 


boats belonging to the Spaniſh 


{quadron, and by all the boatsofthe 


town, which were filled with peo- 


ple, whoſe curioſity led them to be 


ſpectators of the ceremonies on this 
occaſion. As ſoon as the princeſs 


had got into the barge, ſhe was ſa- 
Tuted with an hundred and one guns 
fired from the walls of the city; 


and upon the appearance of her 
barge in fight of his Britannic ma- 
jeſty's ſhips Centurion, Thames, 
Guadaloupe, and Vulture floop, 
with twenty-one guns from each; 


and the centurion being dreſſed, 


immediately afterwards, let fly all 
her colours. As ſoon as the princeſs 


was on board the admiral's thip, ſhe - 
was ſaluted with a triple diſchar 

of twenty-one guns from all the 
ſhips of the Spaniſh ſq 
Early 


uadron. . 
the 25th inſtant, the fleet 
got under ſail, but they were all 
in ſight the afternoon following. 
The two princeſſes made very 


conſiderable preſents of diamond. 


rings, aigrettes, zold watches, and 
pictures ſet with diamonds, to 
all the gentlemen and ladies de- 


puted by the republic to attend 
them during their ſtay, as likewiſe 


to the reſpective conſuls and vice- 
conſuls; and in general to all 


[O];3.-- thoſe 
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thoſe who had the honour to be 
employed in aſſiſting on occaſion 
of their ſtay in the city. Theſe 
preſents are valued, at leaſt, at 
30, oool. ſterling. 


Hach of the gentlemen deputed : 


by the republic to attend them, re- 
_ "ceived a diamond ring of between 
ſix and ſeven thouſand livres value, 
and each of the ladies a flower com- 
| poſed of diamonds, of nearly the 
lame value. The archducheſs pre- 


10,000 Roman crowns. | 
On the 11th of Auguſt the prin- 
ceſs of Aſturias landed in 18 
health at Carthagena; and in a 


few days ſet out for St. Ildefonſo; 
but was taken ill upon the road, 


and obliged to ſtop at Villa Verde. 
However, ſhe was ſoon well 
enongh to proceed on her journey. 


On the 4th of September, in the 


-morning, his catholic majeſty went 
to Guaderama, about three leagues 
from St. Ildefonſo, where he met 


her royal highneſs, and dined with 


ber. He then brought her to St. 


Tideſonſo in his own coach, where 


they arrived about half an hour 
after five, The prince of Aſturias, 
accompanied by the infant Don 
Louis, waited at the bottom of the 
court ſtairs to receive the princeſs, 
and his Catholic majeſty handed her 
up to the queen-mother's apart- 
ment, His Catholic majeſty then 
retired to his own ; where, after 
ſome time, all the foreign mini- 
ſters were called in. In the inte- 
rim the princeſs, who had been 
direſſed by the queen- mother, was 


conducted by her majeſty to the 


king's apartment, when they im- 
mediately withdrew into the next 
room. The cardinal patriarch of 


the Indies performed the marriage 
ceremony. a | 
It was intended that the mar, 


riage ſhould be performed private. 


ly ; ſo no ceremony was obſerved, 
The ambaſſadors and foreign mini- 


ſters, however, formed the firſt 


circle round the royal family ; be- 


Hind them the ladies and grandes 


of the court; and the doors were 
opened to let in every body that 


would come. 
ſented commodore Harriſon with 
her picture in miniature, valued at 


Immediately after the ceremony, 
his Catholic majeſty and all the 


royal family retired : the next 


day the * perſons of the 
court kiſſed the king's hand, as 


well as thoſe of the prince and 


princeſs of Aſturias. Qn the 6th 
was another gala day at court, On 
the 7th, the mourning, which had 
been laid aſide on this occaſion, 
was put On again. LEG 
The feſtivals at Madrid, on oc- 
caſion of theſe nuptials, began on 


the gth of September, when there 


was a great gala at court in the 
morning. At two o'clock the 
royal family went in ceremony to 
the great ſquare, to ſee the ca- 
valiers ride the parejas, or in 
pairs. | | , 
The front was taken up by the 
royal family, and the attendants 
on the court. The halberdiers 
formed a line under the king's bal- 


cony ; oppoſite to this were bal- 
conies allotted for the foreign mi- 
niſters. The parejas conſiſted of 


three companies of cavaliers, above 
one hundred in each, fifty of whom 


were noblemen of the firſt diſtinc- 


tion. Theſe gentlemen were mount- 


ed on the fineſt Spaniſh horſes, 


richly capariſoned. The firſt who 
entered was the count of Altamira, 
who headed his company, yy in 
2 | Ame: 
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American dreſſes, the -feathers of on foot; and then went to the 


which alone coſt more than g5oool, 


ferling. After marching round 


the ſquare, and payin their obe- 
dience to the royal family, they 
drew up on the left. The next was 


the duke of Lerma, with his band, 


who were all dreſſed after the an- 
tique Spaniſh faſhion. "Theſe, after 
paying their duty as the others had 
done, formed themſelves on the 


right, Laſtly, the duke of Medina 
Celi approached with his 22 in 
h em- 


huffar habits. Theſe ranged them- 
ſelves oppoſite to the king's bal- 
cony. After the ſignal was given 


by the drums and trumpets, theſe 


cavaliers be their exerciſes, 
which conſiſted of various evolu- 
tions, diviſions, &c. in which they 
introduced a kind of mock fight, 
ſomething reſembling that of the 
ancient Parthians, _ | | 


up his company, who, after per- 
forming the ſame exerciſes as the 
others, drew up in a ftraight line, 
before the royal balcony. They 
then ran in parejas or pairs; which 
was performed in the following 
manner, Two of the cavaliers rode 
| as faſt as their horſes could go for 
about two hundred yards ; then 
ſtopt ſhort under the king's balco- 


ny, made their reverence, and re- 


tired, one on the right, the other 
on the left: this was continued till 
all the cavaliers had performed the 
ſame, The gentlemen of the count 
of Altamira's company . performed 
the ſame ; and the whole laſted an 
hour, This magnificent ſpectacle 
was at the expence of theſe three 
grandees, who all vied with each 
other, who ſhould make the molt 
ſplendid appearance.  _ 
The court then returned to the 
palace, followed by the cavaliers 


was a ball at 


* ö 0 
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king's apa t. His majeſty-did 
them the honour to ſay, that he 
was glad to ſee them diſtinguiſh 
themielves by their agility on 
horſeback ; and hoped they would 
continue a cuſtom they had ſo pro- 
pee . 

The foreign miniſters alſo fol- 
lowed the royal family to court, 
and ſtood by his majeſty in a balco- 
ny, whilſt there was exhibited in 
the ſquare before the palace a maſ- 
querade ſcene after the Spaniſh 
manner, . which was prepared at a 
great expence by the corporations 
and trading companies of the town, 
The proceſſion conſiſted of algua- 
zils, companies of foot, archers, 
dancers dreſſed in a groteſque fa- 
ſhion, &c. Next followed five tri- 
umphal chars full of muſicians ; 


ſüour of theſe chars repreſented the 
The duke of Lerma next brought 


four parts of the world; and the 
fifth the Spaniſh-monarchy. [Theſe 
drew up before the palace, and one 
perſon from each char addreſſed his 
many in verſe. Then ſeveral dan- 
cers deſcended, and danced upon 
two ſtages erected for that purpoſe: 
the dreſſes were coſtly, and well 
adapted. This being finiſhed, a 
firework was played off; and there 

the great chamber- 
lain's. 


The archducheſs Maria Louiſa 
arrived at Inſpruck the 2d of Au- 
guſt at fix in the evening, accom- - 
panied by their imperial majeſties, 
the nechdake and the archducheſ- 
ſes who went to meet her; and on 
the 5th their royal highneſſes re- 
ceived the nyptial e 
ſrom prince Clement of Saxony, 
biſhop of Freyſingen and Ratiſbon. 
| Late on Wedneſday morning the 
11th of September they arrived 


at Pratolino, about fix miles diſ- 


[0] 4 tance 
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tance from Florence, and came in- nourto be preſented by name to the 

to Florence at eight o'clock in the great duke and ducheſs, and werg 

morning of the 13th, where their received in a very gracious manner, 

royal highneſſes were conducted to after which the earl Cowper and 
E amid the acclamations earl Tilney were, by order of the 

of many thouſands of people. Soon great duke, invited to dinner, as 

after the Engliſh and many other were ſome of the moſt diſtinguiſhed 

foreign noblemen and gentlemen, ſtrangers of each nation who had 

reſiding at Florence, had the ho- been preſented, —  - 
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= C tus of of the private interment of his late royal highne/s the Duke of 


Cumberland, in the royal vault, in King Henry the VIIth's chapel. 
Friday night, the 8th of November 1765, the body and um 
| O of his late royal highneſs were conveyed from Groſvenor-{quare 
to the prince's chamber in the houſe of lords, in a hearſe drawn by fix 
white horſes adorned with white feathers, The next evening about ten, 
a ſignal from Weſtminſter-bridge, by the firing of a ſky rocket, was 
given, that the funeral proceſſion of his royal highneſs was begun, 
which ſignal being anſwered by another from the centre arch of Lon- 
don bridge, minute — were immediately fired at the Tower, and ſo 
| wot rp. until, by ſecond ſignals from the ſame places, it was known 
the funeral ceremony was ended. The great bells in ſeveral of the 
churches in London and Weſtminſter alſo continued to toll, until the 
funeml was oV rtr. „„ REN 
The proceſſion was made through the Old Palace-yard to the South- 
eaſt door of the Abbey, upon a floor railed in, covered with black 
dloth, and lined on each ſide with a party of the foot guards, in the 
| following order. FFC 
Vù§izDPDtirums and trumpets, ſounding a ſolemn 


993 1 macarch, the coverings of the drums 
and banners of the trumpets 
being adorned with military trophies, 
K̃night marſhal's men. 


Servants to his _ kighneſs. 


| ... Page of the preſence to his royal highneſs, - 
e n Page of the back ſtairs. 
Pages of honour. - , 

 _ Phyſicians, 
Chaplains, © 
Equerries. 
Secretary, 

Purſuivants 


ä 
n 
3 Ko 8 


y . 
* | 
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Comptroller of his R. ; Treaſurer of his R. A" 
highneſs's houſhold. highneſs's houſhold. 
=D 5 . ˙ w 
Lord chamberlain of his majeſty's houſhold. 
| | Cheſter herald. 8 8 
The Gentleman of the horſe to his royal highneſs, viz. 
| Major general Hodgſan,  — 
The coronet upon 


1 a black velvet | A | 
Gentleman 4 cuſhion, borne , Gentleman 
Piher. by Clarencieux | 


([ king of arms. 


The BOD T. 

Carried by 14 yeomen of the guard, 
covered with a holland ſheet and 
black velvet pall, adorned with 
eight eſcutcheons of his royal high- 
neſs's arms, under a canopy of 
black velvet, borne by the follow- 
ing general officers, viz. generals i 

Sir John Mordaunt, Cholmonde- | 
ley, lord George Beauclerk, Con- 
way, Cornwallis, Howard, Rich, 
Honeywood, Durand, Webb, and 
Sir Jeffrey Amherſt, being in their | 
uniforms, and having ſaſhes cover- 
ed with crape, and crape in their 
hats and on their arms. —The pall 
ſupported by the lords Aberga- 

-venny, Cadogan, Sondes, and 
Grantham. 3 


A 


ot ak 264 Garter principal. . 1 
Gentleman king of arms - Gentleman 
Uſher. with his rod. Uher. 
Supporter to f The chief mourner, 5 r e » 
the chief | + - che net: 
mourner, Duke of Grafton, mourner, 
duke of a long black cloak; duke of 
Ancaſter his train borne by Mancheſter . 
in a black Sir Charles Knowles, 5 3 
cloak, _ baronet. B look. 512 6s. 
225 3 2 Aſſiſtantz 
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Aſſiſtants to the chief mourner, viz. 
Earl of eee oh 
Earl of Dartmouth, 
Earl of Harrington, 
Earl Cornwallis, 
n jy — TR Ie oy wr. 
(Lord Steward of his majeſty's houſhold,) 
Earl of Cardigan, | 
Earl of Pomfret, 
Earl Harcourt. 
8 | A gentleman uſher. 3 
The three lords of his royal highneſs's bedchamber, viz, 
Lord Frederick Cavendiſh, | 
_ Earl of Albermarle, - 
POS rai oo -— 
The grooms of his royal highneſs's bedchambex, viz, 
Mu.,jor general Fitzwilliam, Fe 
Major General Boſcawen, 
N. B. Lords, lords ſons and privy counſellors, were likewiſe call. 
| ed over, and ſome attend. | 
At the entrance of Weſtminſter Abbey, within the church, the dean 


and prebendaries, attended by the choir, received the body, falling in- 


to the proceſſion juſt before She officer of arms, who conducted the lord 
- Chamberlain ; and ſo proceeded into King Henry the VIIth's chapel; 
where the body was depoſited on treſſels, the head towards the altar; 
the coronet and cuſhion being laid upon the coffin, and the canopy held 
over it, while the ſervice was read by the dean of Weſtminſter; the chief 
mourner, and his two ſupporters, ſitting on chairs, at the head of the 
corpſe; the lords aſſiſtants and ſupporters of the pall, fitting on ſtools 
on either fide, ed eb F. OT vg, TOTO 
The part of the ſervice before the interment being read, the corpſe 
as depoſited in the yault, and the dean having finiſhed the burial ſer- 
vice, Garter proclaimed his royal highneſs's ſtyle as follows; 
Thus it hath pleaſed ALMIGHTY GOD to take out of this tranſi- 
tory life, unto his divine mercy, che late moſt high, moſt mighty, 
and meſt illuſtrious Prince WIILLIAM AUGUSTUS, duke of 
Cumberland, and duke of Brunſwic and Lunenburgh, mar- 
uis of Berkhamſtead, earl Kennington, - viſcount 'T'rematon, 
aron of the iſle of Alderney, knight of the moſt noble order of 
the Garter, and firſt and principal companion of the moſt honour- 


able order of the Bath, ſecond fon of his late moſt excellent majeſty .. 


king GEORGE the Second. it I 
Twenty-one pieces of'artillery were drawn into the park, and fired 
minute guns during the ceremony; and three battalions, viz. one cf 
each regiment of guards, were drawn up in St. Margaret's church yard, 


1 


and fired vollies, on à ſignal given, as ſoon as the corpſe was depolited, 


Ceremenial 
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of his late royal highneſs Prince 


rederick William, in the royal 
wault, in king Henry ' the Se- 
 wenth's chapel, Weſtminſter Abbey. 


NN Friday night, the 3d of 
January 1766, the body and 
urn of his royal highneſs were 


conveyed from Leiceſter ſquare to 
the prince's chamber at the houſe | 


of peers, in a hearſe drawn by fix 
white horſes, adorned with white 
feathers. The next evening, about 
a _ before ten o'clock, a ſig- 
na 


from Weſtminſter bridge, by 


the firing of a ſky-rocket, was 


given, that the funeral proceſſion 


of his royal highneſs was begun ; 
which ſignal being anſwered by an- 
other from the centre arch of Lon- 
don bridge, minute guns were im- 
mediately fired at the Tower, and 
ſo continued (as at the funeral of 
the duke of Cumberland) until, by 
ſecond ſignals from the ſaid places, 
it was known the whole funeral 
ceremony was ended. The great 
bells in - ſeveral of the churches 
in London and Weſtminſter alſo 
continued to toll, until the funeral 
was over. Ft ne | 
The proceſſion was mage to the 
South-eaſt door of the abbey, 
upon a floor railed in, and covered 
with black cloth, in the following 
order : | 5 : | 
_____ Knight marſhal's men, 
Gentlemen, ſervants to his royal highneſs. 
; Page of the preſence, 
Page of the back ſtairs, 
Pages of honour, 

Phyſician. 

Chaplains, 

Equerries, 

Secretary. 

Purſuivants of arms, 


| Herplds of atgas, 


' Comptroller of his R. highneſs's houthold, 
Treaſurer of his Royal highneſs's houſhold, 


Sub G. to his R. H. 


ing neareſt 
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* An herald. 
Ld, Chamberlain of his Majeſty's houſhold, 
An officer of arms. 

Gov. to his R. H. 

The coronet, 8 

borne by a king of arms. 

A gent, uſher, A gent, uſher, 
| The Body, ECT 
Covered with a black velvet pall, adorn» 
ed with eight eſcutcheons, under 2 


canopy of black velvet, borne 
by eight gentlemen of 


1 the houſhold. 

Ihe pall ſupported by four barons. 
Gent, Garter principal & Gent, 
uſher, 5 king at arms. 3 uſher, 


The chief mourner, a duke, 
| _ His train borne by a baronet. 
Supporter, a duke, Supporter, a duke, 

Ten earls, aſſiſtants to the chief mourner 
| A gentleman uſher. 
Veomen of the guard. 


At the entrance within the ab- 
bey, the dean and prebendaries, 
attended by the choir, reeeived the 
body, and fell into the proceſſion, 
juſt before the officer of arms, WhO 
preceded the lord chamberlain; 
and ſo proceeded into king Henry 
the Seventh's chapel, where the 
hody was depofited upon treſſels, 
the head towards the altar; the 
coronet and cuſhion being laid 
upon the coffin, and the canopy 
held over it, while the ſervice was 


read by the dean of Weſtminſter z _ 


the chief mourner and his two ſup- 
porters fitting on chairs, placed 
for them at the head of the corpſe z 
the lords aſſiſtants, and the ſupport- 
ers of the pall, on ſtools on each 
fide, the ee of the pall be- 
i e body. The part of 
the ſervice before the interment 
being read, the corpſe was depo- 


ſited in the vault, the dean wr gon. 


the ſub-dean on his right hand, anc 
Garter on his left, ſtanding at the 
lower end of the opening of the 


vault 
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vault. The corpſe being interred, 
the dean went on with the office of 
burial; and, when that was over, 
Garter concluded the ceremony by 
proclaiming his royal highneſs's 
- _. | 1 

The pall was ſupported by lords 
Edgcumbe, Scaridale, Boſton, and 
Beaulieu; the duke of Kingſton 
was chief mourner, his train borne 
by Sir Thomas Robinſon, bart. 
The ſupporters, the duke of Chan- 
dois and marquis of Rockingham ; 
affiftants, earls Talbot, Cardigan, 


Albemale, Pomfret, Peterbo- 
h, Litchfield, Coventry, and 


Tough 
Aſhburnham. 


2 
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| Ceremonial of the interment of the 
late Dauphin of France. | 


"A FTER thedeath of his royal 
2 highneſs, his body remain- 


ed expoſed in the caftle of Fon- 


tainebleau, where the king or- 
dered the duke of Orleans to 
continue, to command the detach- 
ments of his houſhold, both mi- 
litary and domeſtic, which were 

to do duty there, and to give all 


the proper orders relative to the 


obſequies, and removal of the body 
From Fontainebleau to Sens, where 


Bis royal highneſs had deſired to 
be interred. Saturday the 28th of 


December, every thing being rea- 
dy for the departure of the fune- 
ral, the archbiſhop of Rheims, 
great almoner, performed, at ele- 
ven in the morning, the ceremony 
of raiſing the body, Which was 
placed in the carriage denined for 
3 it to the metropolitan 
church of Sens; the funeral pro- 


cCeſſion began to move, a little af 


der, in the following order: Sixty 
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received his royal highneſs's bo 


or perſons bearing flambeaus; 
ſeveral coaches belonging to thoſe 
who were mourners 3 fifty myf. 


rw of the ſecond com any ; 


fty of the firſt ; fifty light horſe, 
two of the king's wv filled 


with the dauphin's favourites; an- 


other coach of the king's, in which 
were the dukes of G. Treſ. 
mes, and Fronſac, with the mar- 


quis de Chauvelin; a fourth, in 


which were the archbiſhop of 
Rheims, an almoner of the king's, 
the confeſfor of his late royal high. 
neſs, and the miniſter of the pariſ- 
church of Fontainebleau; the p 

of her royal highneſs the dau- 
Phineſs, and the queen's pages; 
twenty-four of the king's pages, 


and ſeveral of their A 1 row equer- 


ries; four trumpets belonging to 


the equerries; the heralds at arms; 
the maſter of the ceremonies; the 


marquis de Dreux, grand -maſter 


of the ceremonies; four light 


horſe; the funeral car, on both 
fides of which marched a hundred 
of the king's Swiſs guards, who 
were ſurrounded by a great num- 


ber of the king's footmen. Four 
of the king's almoners ſupported 


the four corners of the pall. The 
commandants of the gens d' armes, 
light - horſe, and muſqueteers, 
marched near the wheels. The 


ſteur de Saint Sauveux, lieutenant 


of the body guards, followed the 
carriage, at the head of his de- 
tachment, which preceded fit) 
gens d' armes. All his majelty's 
troops, as well as the pages and 


footmen, carried flambeaus. The 
march was cloſed by the coaches of 


the mourners. | 

About ſeven in the evening, the 
proceſſion arrived at Sens; cardinal 
de Luynes, archbiſhop of that city, 


at 


+” - © 
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at the church door; the arch- 
biſhop of Rheims preſented it to 
the cardinal; the bier was carried 
into the choir ; the cuſtomary py 
ers were chanted ; after which the 


perſons, who had accompanied 
the proceſſion, retired. His high- 
neſss body continued expoſed in 
the choir for that night. 'The next 
day, being the 29th. a ſolemn ſer- 
vice was performed by the cardi- 
nal de Luynes, at which the duke 
of Orleans and all the above-men- 
tioned perſons aſſiſted. After this 
ſervice, his highneſs's body was 
interred in the vault which had 
been conſtructed for that pur- 
pole: | 5 


Ceremonial of the interment of the 
late Chevalier de St. George. 
Saturday the 15th of Jan. 


XN 
0 1766, his body, after having 
lain five days in ſtate in his own 
palace, was removed in grand ca- 
valcade to his pariſh church, the 
church of the Holy Apoſtles, 
dreſſed in royal robes, a crown 
upon his head, a ſceptre in his 
hand, and upon his breaſt the 
arms of Great Britain, in gold 
and jewels. The whole court, and 
the members of almoſt every order 
and fraternity at Rome, as well re- 
_ Lgious as ſecular, fixteen of them 
with colours flying, attended the 
cavalcade. A thouſand wax tapers, 
beſides thoſe borne by other at- 
tendants, followed the . Four 


ed by the deceaſed in his life-time, 


uch was hung with black from 
one end to the other, and filled 
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duke of Orleans, and all the other 


__ dreſles of 


gentlemen, particularly diſtinguiſh- 
lupported the pall. At this church, 
whi 
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with ſkeletons holding wax ta- 
pers, a ſolemn requiem was per- 
Formed by cardinal Albani in his 
pontificalia, aſſiſted by twenty 
other cardinals ; the muſic by the 


muſicians of the Apoſtolic palace. 
The pope intended to have aſſiſt- 
ed, but was prevented by the, cold- 
neſs of the weather. The bed of 


ſtate was illuminated with eleven 
hundred wax tapers, and over 
it was this inſcription, Face- 
bus Magne Britanniæ Rex, Anno 
MDCCLXVYV1, with divers me- 


dallions in front, repreſenting the 


ſeveral orders of chivalry in Great 
Britain; the three crowns of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, to 
which were joined the royal inſig- 
nia, viz. the purple robe lined 
with ermine, the velvet tunic, or- 
namented with gold, the globe, the 
ſceptre, the crown, and the eroſſes 
of St. George, and St. Andrew, 
c&c. He lay there for three days, 
and none but the Italian 'princes, 
and Engliſh, wereallowedentrance. Fe 
The third day, in the evening, the 
body was carried on the ſame bed 
of ſtate to St. Peter's, to be buri- 
ed. The proceſſion began with 
the children of all the cha- 
rity ſchools ; deputations from the 
principal churches, amounting to 
fix hundred men, divided into 
twelve companies, all in ancient 
ifferent forms, with 
tapers; about a thouſand friars, of 
different orders, with torches ; the 


finging boys of St. Peter's, dreſſed - 


in purple filk gowns, and about 50 
cons, all 8 ig hymns. Round 
the body was the Engliſh college, 
with four cardinals upon mules 
covered with purple velvet trap- 
pings; the cheyalier's ſervants in 
 12coaches, lined with black velvet, 
cloſing the proceſſion. The next 

f | morning 
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morning the obſequies were again 


erformed, and the body depoſited 
in a vault, where it is to continue 
till the place intended for its final 
interment is ready. Vos 
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An account 7 what happened on the 

Indians being compelled to deliver 

up their Engliſh priſoners by gene- 
ral Bouquet, 


„ 


fered peace to ſuch of the 
revolted tribes of the Iroquois, as 


till then held out againſt us [ſee 


. [44. and p. [181. of our laſt vo- 
— it was on condition, that they 


ſhould firſt deliver up every pri- 


ſoner in their poſſeſſion. Upon this 
they brought in near twenty, and 


promiſed to deliver the reſt; but as 


their promiſes were not to be re- 
garded, the general marched on to 
the heart of their country, where 


he obliged them to bring in all 


their priſoners, even the children 
born of white women, and for that 
purpoſe to tie thoſe who were 
_ grown as ſavage as themſelves, and 
were unwilling to leave them, to 
the amount, in all, of two hundred 
out of three; it being computed 
that another hundred fill remain- 
ed diſperſed over the Shawaneſe 


tons. 


It was impoſſible to paint the va- 
rious ſcenes of joy, and terror; 

etation, diſappointment, and 
horror; and all the moſt tender 


paſſions, which appeared on this 


occaſion ; fathers and mothers re- 

znizing and claſping their once 
lo infants; huſbands hanging 
round the necks of their newly re- 
covered wives; fiſtets and bro- 
thers unexpectedly meeting toge- 
ther after long ſeparation, ſcarce 
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delivered up their 
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able to ſpeak the ſame language, 
or, for ſome time, to be ſure that 


they were children of the ſame 


parents! others flying from place 
to place in eager inquiries after 
relations not found, and tremblin; 
to receive an anſwer to their que. 
tions! diſtracted with doubt, 
hopes, and fears, on obtaining no 
account of thoſe they ſought! or 


ſtiffened into living monuments of 


horror on learning their unhappy 
m7 3 | 
The Indians too, as if wholly 


- forgetting their uſual ſavageneſs, 


bore a capital part in heightening 
theſe mol Ie They 

loved captives 
with the utmoſt reluctance, ſhed 
torrents of tears over them, recom- 
mending them to the care and pro- 
tection of the commanding officer, 
and continuing their regard to 
them all the time they remained in 
camp. They viſited them from 


day to day ; brought them what 
corn, ſkins, horſes, and other mat- 


ters, they had beſtowed on them 
while in their families; accompa- 
nied with other preſents, and al! 
the marks of the moſt ſincere and 
tender affection. Nay, they did 
not ſtop here, but, when the army 
matched, ſome of the Indians ſo- 
hcited and obtained leave to ac- 


company their former captives all 
the way to Fort Pitt, and employ- 


ed themſelves in hunting and bring- 
ing proviſions for them on the 
road, A young Mingo went 
ſtill further, and gave an in- 


ſtance of love which would make 


a figure even in romance. He 
had taken fo 
a Virginian young woman who 
was amon 
call her his wife. Againſt all 
remonſtrances of the imminent 

danger 


great a liking to 


the captives, as to 


— £5 — — 2. 
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danger to which he expoſed him- 
ſelf by approaching the fron- 
tiers, he perſiſted in following her, 
at the riſk of being killed by the 
ſurviving relations of many unfor- 
tunate perſons, who had been cap- 
tivated or ſcalped by thoſe of his 
nation. „ | | 
_ Theſe qualities in ſavages chal- 
lenge our juſt eſteem. They ſhould 
make us charitably conſider their 
' barbarities as the effects of wrong 
education, and falſe notions of 
bravery and heroiſm ; while we 
troufd look on their virtues as ſure 
marks that nature has made them 
ſubjects of cultivation as well as 
us; and that we are called, by our 
ſuperior advantages, to yield them 
all the helps we can in this way. 
Cruel and unmerciful as they are, 


war, yet whenever they come to 
a2 way to the native dictates of 

umanity, they exerciſe virtues 
which Chriſtians need not bluſh to 
imitate, When they once deter- 
mine to give life, they give every 
thing with it, which, in their ap- 
prehenſion, belongs to it. From 
every inquiry that has been made, 
it appears that no woman thus 
ſaved is preſerved for baſe motives, 
or need fear the violation of her 
honour, No child is otherwiſe 
treated by the perſons adopting it, 
than the children of their own 
_ The perpetual ſlavery of 

ole captivated in war, is a notion 


yet ſuggeſted to them. Every cap- 
uve whom their aſſection, their 
caprice, or whatever elſe, leads 
tdem to ſave, is ſoon incorporated 
with them, and fares alike with 
themſelves, —_ Fg 
Among the children who had 
been carried off young, and had 
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which even their barbarity has not 
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long lived with the Indians, it is 
not to be expected that any marks 
of joy would appear on being re- 
ſtored to their parents or relations. 
Havin n 
upon the Indians as the only con- 
nection they had, having been ten- 


derly treated by them, and ſpeak- 


ing their language, it is no won- 
der, that they conſidered their new 
ſtate in the light of a captivity, 


and parted from the ſavages w:th 


tears. 5 
But it muſt not be denied that 


there were even ſome grown per- 


ſons who ſhewed an unwillingneſs 
to return. The Shawaneſe were 
obliged to bind ſeveral of their 
priſoners, and force them alonz 
to the camp; and ſome women, 
who had been delivered up, after- 


by habit and long example, in wards found means to eſcape, 


and run back to the Indian towns. 
Some, who could not make their 
eſcape, clung to their ſavage ac- 


quaintance at parting, and conti- 


nued in bitter lamentations, even 
refuſing ſuſtenance. 5 
The following paragraph, from 
the ſpeech of the Shawaneſe chief, 
on delivering his priſoners, is & 
ſtrong proof of what is above ob- 
ſerved, concerning their tenderneſs. 
and affection for the captives whom 
they have preſerved. _ 8 
„„ Father,” ſays he to the ne 
liſh, „ we have brought your fle 
and blood to you : they have been - 
all united to us by adoption; and 
although we now deliver them, we 
will always look upon them as our 
relations, whenever the great 8pi- 
rit is pleaſed that we may viſit 
them. We have taken as much 
care of them as if they were our 
own fleſh and blood. They are 
now become unacquainted with 
your cuſtoms and manners; and 
| tzhere- 
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been accuſtomed to look _ 
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therefore we requeſt you will uſe 
them tenderly and kindly, which 


will induce them to live content- 
edly with you.” 


* 
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on ſeverity againſt poachers ahd 


_ unqualihed: perſons ; and lord By. 


ron declaring that the way to have 
moſt game was to take no cave of 


tit at all. Mr. Hewett's A - 


—— 


by 


A authentic narrative of the duel 
©  Getaveen lord Byron and William 

_ _ Chamwvorth, eg; in which Mr. 

3 haworth was unfortunately kill- 
VV 


„ ORD Byron and Mr. Cha- 


worth were neighbours in the 
country, and it was their. cuſtom 
to meet, with other gentlemen of 
Nottinghamſhire, at the Star-and- 
_ Garter tavern in Pall-Mall once a 
month, at what was called the 
Nottinghamſhire clab. - 
The meeting, at which the un- 
lucky diſpute aroſe that produced 
_ the duel, was on the 26th of Janu- 
__ ary 27. at which were preſent 
John Hewett, eſqr; who ſat as 


= chairman, lord Byron, the honour- 


able Thomas Willoughby, Sir Ro- 


bpdert Burdett, Frederick Mcntagu, 
Jiohn Sherwin, Francis Molineux, 


William Chaworth, George Don- 
„and Charles Melliſh, jun- 


8. ; 


ſoon after four, and the rule of the 

club was, to have a bill and a bot- 

tle 8 in at ſeven.1 
is 


hour all was jollity and 
ho was toaſt-maſter, happening 


do ſtart ſome converſation about 


the beſt method of preſerving the 
game, ſetting the laws in bein 

Br that purpoſe out of the quet- 
tion, the ſubject was taken up by 


Mr. Chaworth and lord Byron, 
who happened to be of different 


epinions, Mr. Chaworth infiting 


— Was, 


that the moſt effectua way 


| would be to make the game the 


property of the owner of the ſoil, 
The debate became general, but 
was carried on wit acrimony 
only between lord Byron and Mr, 
Chaworth; the latter, in confir- 


mation of what he had ſaid, infiſt. 


ing that fir Charles Sedleyy and 
himſelf had more game on five 
acres, than lord Byron had on all 
his manors. Lord Byron, in an- 
ſwer to this, propoſed a bet of 100 
— and Mr. Chaworth called 
r pen, ink, and paper, to reduce 
the wager to writing, in order to 
take it up; but Mr. Sherwin treat- 


ing it in a jeſting manner, as 2 


bet that never could be decided, 
no bet was laid, and the converſa- 


tion went on. Mr. Chaworth ſaid, 


that were it not for ſir Charles 
Sedley's care, and his own, lord 


Byron would not have a hare on 


his eſtate; and lord Byron aſxing, 
with a ſmile, what fir Charles 
Sedley's manors were? was an- 


1 > 42>. - fersd by: Miro Ohmenerh, Numwal 
heir uſual hour of dining was 


and Bulwell. Lord Byron did not 


diſpute Nuttall, but added, that 


Bulwell was his; on which Mr. 


Chaworth with ſome heat replied, 


If you want information with 
reſpect to ſir Charles Sedley's ma- 
nors, he lives at Mr. Cooper's in 
Dean- ſtreet, and, I doubt not, will 


be ready to give you ſatisfaktion; 


and as to myſelf, your lordihip 
knows where to kad me, in Berk- 
ley-row. 9 or words do that el. 
fett. Theſe words, uttered in 1 
particular manner, e6uld admit of 
no reply, and at once put an * 
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to that ſubject of diſcourſe; every 
gentleman in company fell into 
chat with him who ſat next to him, 
and nothing more was ſaid general- 
I till Mr. Chaworth called to ſettle 

the reckoning, as was his general 

ractice, in doing of which Mr. 
f more, the maſter of the tavern, 
obſerved him a little flury'd ; for, 
in marking, he made a fall miſ- 
take. The book had lines ruled 
in checks, and againſt each mem- 
ber pfeſent an o was placed, but 
if abſent, 5 s. was ſet down, He 


placed 5s. againſt lord Byron's 


name, but Mr. Fynmore obſerving 
to him that my lord was preſent, 
he corrected his miſtake. In a 
few minutes after this, Mr, Cha- 
worth, having paid his reckoning, 
went out, and was followed by 
Mr. Donſton, who entered into 
diſcourſe with him at the head of 
the ſtairs, and Mr. Chaworth aſk- 
ed him particularly, if he had 


attended to the converſation be-- 


' tween himſelf and lord Byron; and 
if he thought he had been ſhort in 
what he ſaid on the ſubject. To 
which Mr. Donſton ſaid, No; 
he had rather gone too far upon ſo 
trifling 


company would think any more 
about it;“ and after a little ordi - 


nary diſcourſe had paſſed, they 


parted. Mr. Donſton returned to 
the company, and Mr. Chaworth 


turned to go down ſtairs; but 


juſt as Mr. Donſton entered the 
door, he met lord Byron coming 
out, and they paſſed, as there was 
a large ſcreen that covered the 
door, without knowing each cther. 


Lord Byron found Mr. Chaworth 


Rill on the ſtairs, and it now re- 
mains a doubt whether lord Byron 
called upon Mr. Chaworth, or 
r 
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an occaſion, but did not 
believe that lord Byron, or the 


| ingly. 


n the mean time, Mr. Mon- 
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Mr. Chaworth upon lord Byron 1 
but both went to the firſt 3 
place, having dined upon the ſe- 


cond floor, and both called the 
waiter to ſhew an —_ room, 
22 | 


which a waiter did, an 
firſt opened the door himſelf, an 
placed a ſmall tallow candle, 
which he had in his hand, on the 


table, he retired ; when the gentle- 


men entered, and pulled 


after them. Ne 


In a few minutes the affair ass 
decided; the bell was rung, but 
by whom is uncertain ; the waiter 
went up, and perceiving what had 
happened, ran down ſtairs fright- 


ed, told his maſter the cataſtrophe, 


who ran inftantly up ſtairs, and 


found the two combatants ſtandin 


| cloſe together; Mr. Chaworth ha 


his ſword in his left hand, and 
lord Byron his in his right; lord 


Byron's left hand was round Mr. 


Chaworth, as Mr. Chaworth's 
right hand was round lord Byron's 
neck, and over his ſhoulders. He 


defired Mr. Fynmore to take his 


ſword, and lord Byron delivered 
up his ſat the ſame time; one, or 
both, called to him to get ſome 
help immediately, and in a few 
minutes Mr. Hawkins the ſurgeon 
was ſcnt for, who came accord- 


tague, Mr. Hewett, Mr. Donſton, 


Mr. Willoughby, Mr. Molyneux, . + 
and Mr. Sherwin, had entered the 
room; the account Mr. Chawortn 
then gave, was, That he could 
not live many hours; that he for- 
gave lord Byron, and hoped. tage 
world would; that the affair had 


paſſed in the dark, only a ſmall 
tallow candle burning in the room; 


that lord Byron aſked bim, if he 


meant the converſation on the 
LP] | ; "game 
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game to fir Charles Sedley or to 
him? To which he replied, If you 
have any thing to ſay, we had 
better ſhut the door; that while 
he was doing this, lord Byron bid 
him draw, and, in turning, he 
faw his lordſhip's ſword half 
drawn, on which he whipped out 


bis own, and made the firſt paſs; 
the ſword being through my lord's . 


waiſtcoat, he thought he had kil- 
led him, and aſking whether he 
was not mortally wounded, lord 
Byron, while he was ſpeaking, 


ſhortened his ſword, and ſtabbed 


him in the belly.” | 

When Mr. Hawkins, the ſur- 
eon came in, he found Mr. 
haworth- fitting by the ffe, with 

the lower part. © 3 waiſtcoat 


open, his ſhirt bloody, and his 


hand upon his belly; he was ve- 


ry earneſt to know if he thought 


him in imminent danger: and 
being anſwered in the affirmative, 
he deſired his uncle Levinz might 
be ſent for, that he might ſettle 
his private affairs; and, in the 
mean time, gave Mr. Hawkins a 
particular detail of what had paſ- 
Ted. He ſaid, That lord Byron 
amd he entered the room toge- 


ther, lord Byron leading the way; 


that his lordſhip, in walking for- 
wards, ſaid ſomething relative to 
the former diſpute, on which he 
propoſed faſtening the door; that 


on turning himſelf round from this 
act, he perceived his lordſhip with 
his ſword either drawn, or near- 
ly ſo; on which he inſtantly drew 


his own, and made a thruit at 


him, which he thought had wound- 


ed or killed him; that then per- 
ceiving his lordſhip ſhorten his 
| ſword to return the thruſt, he 
"thought to have parry'd it with 
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his left hand, at which he looked 
twice, imagining he had cut it in 


the attempt; that he felt the ſword. - 


enter his body, and go deep thro? 


his back ; that he ſtruggled, and 


being the ſtronger man, diſarmed 
his lordſhip, and expreſſed a con- 
cern as under an apprehenſion of 
having mortally wounded him; 
that lord Byron replied by ſaying 
ſomething to the like effect ; add- 
ing, at the ſame time, that he 
hoped now he would allow him 
to be as brave a man as any in 
the kingdom.” Mr. Hawkins 
adds, that pained and diſtreſſed 
as Mr. Chaworth then was, and 
under the immediate danger of 
death, he repeated what he had 
heard he had declared to his friends 
before, „That he had rather be 
in his preſent ſituation, than live 


killed another perſon.” 


After a little while he ſeemed d 


grow ſtronger, and he was then 
removed to his own houſe, where 
Mr. Adair, another ſurgeon, Mr. 
Man, an apothecary, and Dr. Ad- 
dington, his phyfictan, came to the 
aſſiſtance of Mr. Hawkins, but no 
relief could be given him; he con- 
tinued ſenſible, however, till the 
time of his death. And Mr. Le- 
vinz being now come, Mr Par- 
tington, an attorney, was ſent 
for to make his will, for which 
he gave very ſenſible and difint 
inſtructions; and while Mr. Par- 
tington was employed in his bu- 
ſineſs,' he gave Mr. Levinz, at 


his requeſt, the ſame account 


which he had before given to Mr. 
Hawkins, lamenting, at the ſame 
time, his own folly in fighting in 
the dark, an expreſſion that cer- 
tainly conveyed no * " 
; | | or, 


under the misfortune. of having 


; * 5 * 


lord Byron, and implied no more 
than this, that by fighting with a 
dim light he had given up the ad- 
vantage of his own ſuperiority in 
ſwordmanſhip, and had been led 
into the miſtake, that he was in 
the breaſt of his lordſhip when he 


was only entangled in his waiſt- 


coat; for under that miſtake, he 
certainly was when lord Byron 
ſhortened his ſword; and ran him 
through the body : he added, to 
Mr. Levinz, that he died as a man 
of honour, and expreſſed a ſatis- 
faction that he was in his preſent 
ſituation, rather than in that of 
having the life of any man to 
anſwer for. SYS 

Mr. Partington, when he had 
finiſhed the bufineſs he was ſent 
for, and the will was properly exe- 
cuted, recollected the probability 
that he ſhould -one day be called 
upon to give teſtimony to the 
dying words of this unhappy cli- 
ent: and accordingly, with the 
caution that always accompanies 
a thorough knowledge of the law, 
he thought proper to commit to 
writing the laſt words he was 
eard to ſay on this occaſion. 
This writing was put into the 
hands of Mr. Levinz, and gave 
nie to a report, that a paper was 
written by the deceaſed, and ſeal- 
ed up, not to be opened till the 
bme that lord Byron ſhould be 
tied; but no paper whatever was 
written by Mr. Chaworth, and that 
written by Mr. Partington was as 
folleys ; as 

* Sunday morning, the twenty- 
ſcrench of January, about three of 


the clock, Mr. Chaworth ſaid, 
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That my lord's ſword was half 
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had the firſt thruſt ; that then my 
lord wounded him, and he difarm- 


ed my lord, who then ſaid, By 


G—d, I have as much courage as 


any man in England.” _ | 
| Theſe are the particulars of this 


unfortunate affair; by which it 


ſhould ſeem, that neither Mr. 


Chaworth himſelf, nor any of his 
friends, could blame lord Byron 
for the part he had in his death. 
Mr. Chaworth, it is manifeſt, was 
under the apprehenſions of hav- 
ing mortally wounded lord Byron ; 
and lord Byron being {till engaged, 
had a right to avail himſelf of that 
miſtake tor the preſervation of his 
own life. His lordihip himſelf, 
no doubt, may wiſh that he had, 
in that ſituation, diſabled him 
only ; but in the heat of duelling 
who can always be collected? 


Some time after this unhappy 


affair, lord Byron ſurrendered 
himſelf to be tried by his peers; 
and on the 16th of April 1765, 
about half an hour after nine in 
the morning, his lordſhip, eſcort- 
ed by parties of the horſe and 
foot guards, and attended by the 


lieutenant governor and conſtable 


of the tower, and another gentle- 

man, was brought for that pur- 
poſe in a coach Ly the new road, 
Southwark, to Weſtminſter- hall: 
and in the evening, between five 


and fix, his lordſhip was conducted 


back the fame way, and in the 
ſame manner, before all the wit- _ 
neſſes for the proſecution could be 
examined. | „„ 

The trial being reſumed the 
next day, as ſoon as their lord- 
ſhips had examined the reit of 
the witneſſes in ſupport cf the 


drawn, and that he, 4nox:ing the 
mn, immediately, or as quick as 
uv could, whipt out his ſword, and 


charge (againſt lord Byron, the» 
ſolicitor-general ſummed up the 
evidence; after which lord Byron, 
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who declined examining, any wit- 


neſſes on his own behalf, told 
their lordſhips, that what he had 


to offer in his own vindication 


he had committed to writing, and 
begged that it might be read 
by he clerk, as he feared his own 
voice, conſidering his preſent ſitu- 

ation, would not be heard. His 
ſpeech was accordingly read by 


the clerk in a very audible and 
diſtinct manner, and contained an 
exact detail of all the particulars 


relating to the melancholy affair 
between him and Mr. Chaworth. 
He ſaid, he declined entering into 
the circumſtances of Mr. Cha- 
worth's behaviour farther than was 
neceſſary for his own defence, ex- 


preſſed his deep and unfeigned 
ſorrow for the event, and repoſed 


himſelf with the utmoſt confidence 


on their lordſhips juſtice and hu- 
manity, and would with chearful- 


neſs acquieſce in the ſentence of 
the nobleſt and moſt equitable ju- 
dicature in the world, whether it 


were for life or for death. The 


peers then adjourned to their own 
houſe, and after ſome time return- 
ed, when they found his lordſhip 

uilty of manſlaughter. 
- an old ſtatute, peers are, in all 
caſes where clergy is allowed, t© be 
diſmiſſed without burning in the 


hand, loſs of inheritance, or cor- 


ruption of blood, his lordſhip was 


his fees — The witneſſes examine 


on behalf of the crown, were the 


ſeveral gentlemen in company at 


the Star and Garter tavern when 


the accident happened, the maſter 
and waiters, Mr. Hawkins and Mr. 
Adair, the ſurgeons who attended 


Mr. Chaworth, his uncle, and the 


lawyer who made his will. 


The council for his loroſhip 


A lift of the perſons, aeith their of: 


And as, 


1 


were the honourable Mr. Ch 

Vorke, and Alexander Weide 
burn, eſq; attorney, Mr. Potts. 
Againſt his lordſhip, the attor- 
ney-general, the - ſolicitor - ge. 
neral, Mr. ſerjeant Glyn, Mr 
Stowe, Mr. Cornwall ; attorney, 


Mr. Joynes. 


8 


— 


2 
— 


fences and puniſhments, who came 
out of the mquifition in Liſbon, in 
perſon, or were brought out in 
effigy, at the Auto de Fe there, en 
the 27th October 1765. 


3 
ho died in priſon, but avere judged 
innocent, and brought out in effigy. 


F OHN Da Cunha, friar of the 
order of barefooted Carme- 
lites, accuſed of having conceived 
11] opinions of the proceedings of 


the holy office. 


John Perreira Da Cunha, knight 


of the order of Chriſt, accuſed of 


having been guilty of idolatrous 

erimes. 2 8 Io. 

M bo did not abjure their offences. 
F ranciſeo Gonſalves Lopez, ſe 

cular prieſt. and confeſſor, for cre- 


diti nd o : di. 
immediately diſmiſſed on paying ing and ſpreading feigned a 


vine gifts in a certain perſon un- 


der his religious direction and con- 


feſſion.— Suſpended for ever as a 
confeſſor and exorciſt, and baniſ}- 
ed for five years to Caſtro Ma- 
rine, | | | | 

Joaquim Teixeira, poſtilion, for 
afluming the authority of the holy 
office, in order to rob a perſon.— 
Whipping, and five years ſlaver) 
in the gallies. 3 


Ema- 


4 
-» 


 Fmannel Antonio Aranha, alias 
Franciſco Morreira Bandeira, a 
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ſharper or impoſtor, for pretend 


ing to be of the brotherhood of 
the holy office, and yoo as ſuch 
in behalf of that tribunal, with- 
out licence for ſo doing. — Whip- 
ping, and five years baniſhment to 
Calſita, with a ſaving of right to 
the injured party to ſue for loſſes 
and damages. 3 


Antonio Joſeph Ceſario De Aze- 


vedo Coutenho, peruke- maker, 
for ſwearing falſely againſt a cer- 
tain perſon. —Whippang, five years 
ſlavery in the gallies, and brand- 
Ing, as a falſe evidence. | 

Pranciſco Lewis Tavares, friar 
of a certain order, and Franciſco 
de Santa Thereſa, friar of a cer- 
tain order, for giving falſe evi- 


dence at the tribunal of the holy 


office. Deprived for ever of cer- 
tain privileges, with ſuſpenſion of 
the functions of their orders for 
ten yeais, and actual flavery in the 
gallies for that ſpace of time, 


and afterwards impriſonment dur- 


ing pleaſure in the cells of the 
holy office. 5 N 


Antonio Leitao, lay-brother of 


three 
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Curto, huſbandman ; John de Oli- 
veira, or Teixeira ; Joſeph Fer- 
nandes, a ſoldier ; Vital Perreira 
Machado, and Antonio Joſeph 
Marquez, alias Joſeph Ribeiro, la- 
bourer ; all for bigamy.— All theſe 
ſentenced to whipping, and five 
years ſlavery in the gallies. 

Antonio da Coſta Ramos, fo“ 
bigamy ; and Franceſis Antonio 
Pimentel, or Antonio Joſeph, la- 
bourer, for the ſame offence, — 
Theſe two were ſentenced to whip- 


Ping, and fix years ſlavery in the 


gallies. 8 8 
Antonio Franciſco, ſhepherd, for 
crimes of ſuperſtition. — Baniſh- 
ed for two years to Caſtro Ma- 
rine. 5 
Bernardo Joſeph Loureyro, la- 
bourer, for pretending to work 


miraculous cures by means of his 


great piety.— Whipping, and five 
years ſlavery in the gallies.  *_ 
John da Coſta Dias, for hold- 


ing blaſphemous tenets, and ſeek- 


ing to obtain riches by ſuper- 
ſtitious practices. — Baniſhed for 


Vizeu. | 


a certain order, for the ſame of- 


fence, —Impriſogment during ptea- 


{are in the cells of the holy office, 


and afterwards actual flavery in 
the gallies for life. | 
Doigo Antonio Xavier, friar of 


2 certain order, for the ſame of- 
fence, —The ſame puniſhments as 
preceding the laſt men- 


the two 
tioned, 


ME N, oy 
Who did abjure their offences. 
| Franciſco Barboza, alias Paſcoal 


Mertins, a ſhepherd ; Franciſco 
Leyte, glover; Mignel Rodrigues 


Joſeph, Antonio da Silva Fer- 


reira, notary public, Bonaventura 


de St. Jago, and Anaſtaſio Dos 


Santos, ſecular prieſt, for ſpeaking 
11l of the proceedings of the holy 
office. —Baniſhed for five years to 
Angola. „ 
Jacinto Joſeph Coelho, ſecular 
prieſt, an officer of the holy of- 
fice, for ſpeaking ill of the holy 
office, ns evading certain pro- 
ccedings of that tribunal. — De- 
prived of his employment in the 
Role office, and baniſhed for ſeven 


years to Angola. 


* 


Bernardino Joſeph de Andrader, 
bachelor of law, for ſcandalous 
and heretical. opinions, not pay- 


(P] 3 ing 


years to the biſhopric of 
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who declined examining, any wit- 


neſſes on his own behalf, told 
their lordſhips, that what he had 


to offer in his own vindication 


he had committed to writing, and 
| begged that it might be read 
by the clerk, as he feared his own 
voice, conſidering his preſent ſitu- 
ation, would not be heard. His 
| ſpeech was accordingly read by 
the clerk in a very audible and 
_ diſtin manner, and contained an 
exact detail of all the particulars 
relating to the melancholy affair 
between him and Mr. Chaworth. 


He ſaid, he declined entering into 


the circumſtances of Mr. Cha- 
worth's behaviour farther than was 
neceſſary for his own defence, ex- 

preſſed his deep and unfeigned 
ſorrow for the event, and repoſed 
himſelf with the utmoſt confidence 


on their lordſhips juſtice and hu- 


manity, and would with chearful- 


neſs acquieſce in the ſentence of 


the nobleſt and moſt equitable ju- 
dicature in the world, whether it 


2 were for life or for death. The 


peers then adjourned to their own 
houſe, and after ſome time return- 
ed, when they found his lordſhip 
guilty of manſlaughter. And as, 
by an old ſtatute, peers are, in all 
caſes where clergy is allowed, t6 be 
diſmiſſed without burning in the 


hand, loſs of inheritance, or cor- 


ruption of blood, his lordſhip was 


immediately diſmiſſed on paying 


his fees —The witneſſes examine 
on behalf of the crown, were the 
ſeveral gentlemen in company at 


the Star and Garter tavern when 


tze accident happened, the maſter 
and waiters, Mr. Hawkins and Mr, 


Adair, the ſurgeons who attended 


Mr. Chaworth, his uncle, and the 
Jawyer who made his wall. 
Ihe council for his loraſhip 
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were the honourable Mr. C 

Yorke, and Alexander War 
burn, ſq; attorney, Mr. Pot, 
Againſt his lordſhip, the attor- 
ney-general, the ſolicitor - ge. 
neral, Mr. ſerjeant Glyn, Mr 
Stowe, Mr. Cornwall ; attorney 
Mr. Joynes. ; 


A lift of the perſons, with their of: 
fences and puniſhments, who cam 
out of the mquifition in Liſbon, in 
perſon, or were brought out in 
effigy, at the Auto de Fe there, u 
the 27th of October 1765. 


MEN, 


Who died in priſon, but avere judged 
iunocent, and brought out in effigy, 


order of barefooted Carme. 
lites, accuſed of having conceived 
ill opinions of the proceedings of 
the holy office. 
John Perreira Da Cunha, knight 


Ne Da Cunks, friar of the 


of the order of Chriſt, accuſed of 


having been guilty of idolatrow 


crimes. 


bo did not abjure their offences. 


Franciſco Gonſalves Lopez, ſe 
cular prieſt. and confeſſor, for cre- 
diting and fpreading feigned di- 
vine gifts in a certain perſon un- 
der his religious direction and con- 
feſſion.— Suſpended for ever as a 
confeſſor e and baniſ}- 
ed for five years to Caſtro Ma- 
rine. E 


Joaquim Teixeira, poſtilion, for 
aſluming the authority of the holy 
office, in order to rob a perſon. 
Whipping, and five years {lavery 


| Ems 


in the gallies. 
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Emanuel Antonio Aranha, alias 
Franciſco Morreira Bandeira, a 
ſharper or impoſtor, for retend- 
ing to be of the brotherhood of 
the holy office, and acting as ſuch 
in behalf of that tribunal, with- 
out licence for ſo doing. — Whip- 
ping, and five years baniſhment to 
Calfita, with a "ng of right to 
the injured party to ſue for loſſes 
and damages. Me 
Antonio Joſeph Ceſario De Aze- 
vedo Coutenho, peruke- maker, 
for ſwearing falſely againſt a cer- 
tain perſon. —Whippang, five years 
ſlavery in the gallies, and brand- 
ing, as a falſe evidence. 
_ Franciſco Lewis Tavares, friar 
of a certain order, and Franciſco 
de Santa Thereſa, friar of a cer- 
tain order, for giving falſe evi- 
dence at the tribunal of the holy 
office. Deprived for ever of cer- 
tain privileges, with ſuſpenſion of 
the functions of their orders for 
ten yeais, and actual ſlavery in the 
gallies for that ſpace of time, 
and afterwards impriſonment dur- 


ing pleaſure in the cells of the thre 
| nb, . 
lay-brother of 


holy office. 

Antonio Leitao, 
a certain order, for the ſame of- 
fence, Impriſonment during ptea- 
ſure in the cells of the holy office, 
and afterwards actual ſlavery in 
the gallies for life. | 
Doigo Antonio Xavier, friar of 
à certain order, for the ſame of- 
fence.— The ſame puniſhments as 
the two preceding the laſt men- 
engl.. 8 


MEN, 
Who did abjure their offences. 


Franciſco Barboza, alias Paſcoal 


Mertins, a ſhepherd; Franciſco 


Leyte, glover ; Mignel Rodrigues 
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veira, or Teixeira; Joſeph Fer- 
nandes, a ſoldier; Vital Perreira 
Machado, and Antonio Joſeph 
Marquez, alias Joſeph Ribeiro, la- 
bourer ; all for bigamy.— All theſe. 

ſentenced to whipping, and five 


years ſlavery in the gallies. 


Antonio da Cofta Ramos, fo? 
bigamy ; and Franceſis Antonio 
Pimentel, or Antonio Joſeph, la- 
bourer, for the ſame offence, — 
'Theſe two were ſentenced to whip- 


ping, and fix years ſlavery in the 


gallies. 


Antonio Franciſco, ſhepherd, for 
crimes of ſuperſtition. — Baniſh- 
ed for two years to Caſtro Ma- 
rine. 


Bernardo Joſeph Loureyro, la- 


bourer, for pretending to work 


miraculous cures by means of his 
great piety.—Whipping, and five 
years ſlavery in the gallies. 
John da Coſta Dias, for hold- 
ing blaſphemous tenets, and ſeek- 
ing to obtain riches by ſuper- 
ſtitious practices. — Baniſhed for 
three years to the biſhopric of 


Joſeph Antonio da Silva Fer- 
reira, notary public, Bonaventura 
de St. Jago, and Anaſtaſio Dos 
Santos, ſecular prieſt, for ſpeaking 
ill of the proceedings of the holy 
office. Baniſhed for five years to 
Angola. . | 

Jacinto Joſeph Coelho, ſecular 
prieſt, an officer of the holy of- 
fice, for ſpeaking ill of the holy 

1 revealing certain pro- 
ccedings of that tribunal. — De- 
rived of his employment in the 
fol office, and baniſhed for ſeven 
years to Angola. * 

Bernardino Joſeph de Andrader, 
bachelor of law, for {ſcandalous 
and heretical opinions, not pay- 

| ng 


ing due reverence to the holy 
; tacrament, and for ſpeaking il 
of the proceedings of the Joly 
office. Perpetual impriſonment in 
the cells of the holy office. 
Emanuel Ribeiro, alias d'Ema- 


nuel Xavier, alias Sebaſtian Xavier, 


a clergyman in minor orders, ſen- 
ee at Coimbro, at an act of 
Faith, on the 26th of September 
1745, for having ſaid maſs, and 
confeſſed people, without os 
qualified ; for not complying wit 
the baniſhment to which he was 
then condemned, and afterwards 
for being guilty of the ſame of- 


fences.—Stripped of his religious 


habit, whipping, and ten years 
Mlzyery in the gallies. 8 
Gabriel Nunes, a liver by his 
wits, for crimes of Judaiſm.— 
Confiſcation of his effects, with 
impriſonment and the habit of 
ignominy during pleaſure. f 
Daniel Nunes, for the ſame 


offences. — His puniſhment the 


ſame. „ | 

Antonio Franciſco Leyte, ſecu- 
lar prieſt and confeſſor, for athe- 
iſm.— Impriſonment, and the habit 


capacitated for any kind of office, 
ſuſpended for ever from his reli- 
gious functions, and baniſhed to 


* 


is not to go. | 


Antonio Carlos Monteiro, ſe- 


cular prieſt and confeſſor, for 


atheiſm. —Impriſonment and ha- 


bit of ignominy during pleaſure, 
with ſuſpenſion from religious 
n—_—_— 


WOM E N. 7 
Catharine Marquez, in effizy, 


having died in confinement, ac- 
cuſed of Judaiſm. | 


| Jo'epha Thereza Freire, for 


* 


* 


years to Guarda. 


e city of Evora, out of which he 
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bigamy. — Baniſhment for three 


Louiza Franciſca, for the ſame 


offence, — Baniſhment for three 
years to Porto. 


Angelica Carvalho, for crimes 
of ſuperſtition, and pretending ſhe 
had held converſation with the 
ſoul of a certain deceaſed perſon. 


 —Baniſhment for three years to 
Vizeu. | 


1 Joſepha de Jeſus, for crimes of 


ſuperſtition. —Baniſhment for three 
years to Liria. 


Joſepha, for diſre- 
ſpect ſhewn to the image of a 
aint. —Baniſhment for three years 
to Baſto Marine. „ 

Amadore Marianna Ignacia de 


Margaretta 


St. Miguel, nun of a certain order, 


for feigning viſions and revela- 
tions; for Priading and writing 
erroneous doctrines.— Deprivation 
of privileges, impriſonment during 
pleaſure in the cells of the holy 
office, and afterwards for life in 
the convent of Calvario. 5 

Aguimar Nunes, for crimes of 
Judaiſm. —Imprifonment, and the 


| , ES bit habit of ignominy for life. 
of 1gnominy during pleaſure, in- = 5 


Some account of Barny Carrol and 


William King, executed at Tyburn, 


for waylaying and ſlitting the 
noſe of Cranley Thomas Kirty, 
e/q; on the 7th of June 1765. 


FFT* HIS crime was committed in 
conſequence of one of the molt 
horrid en b that ever was 
formed againſt civil ſociety. It con- 
ſiſted of boys and men; the boys 
were to pick pockets; and if they 
were detected, the men were t0 
deliver them, by cutting the in- 
jured perſon croſs the eyes. 
In conſequence of this dare 
b la- 


* 


diabolical, aſſociation, two boys, 


Byfield and Matthews, ſallied out 


on the public in the evening of 
the 7th of June 1765, under the 
protection of two men, Bar- 


ny Carrol and William King. 


Carrol and Byfield had been to- 
ether all day, and in the even- 
ing, about ſix o'clock, they met 
Matthews and King, at the Golden 
Boot in Croſs-lane. 
boys had found a razor-bladed 
claſp knife, about nine inches 
long when open, a few days be- 


fore, and Carrol gave them a 


enny a- piece for it. This knife 
be made — at the Boot; and it 
was agreed that Matthews and 


Byfeld ſhould that night pick 


pockets, or ſnatch hats; and that 

Carrol and King ſhould be near 
to receive what they ſtole, and 
ſhould ſtrike, ſtab, or cut the noſe 

and eyes of any that moleſted 
them. P | 
down Bow-fſtreet, Covent Gar- 
den, and came into the Strand 
through Catherine-fſtreet, between 
nine and ten o'clock. They croſſed 
the way, Carrol marching frit 
with Byfield, and King following 
with Matthews. Juſt as they came 
to Somerſet-houſe, Carrol ſaw 
Cranley Thomas Kirby, eſq; who 
was returning from the Park to- 
wards Temple - bar, and, as the 
weather was intenſely hot, walking 
very flow. Carrol thought this a 
good opportunity to begin their 
operations, and bade Byfield at- 
tempt Mr. Kirby's pocket; the 
boy inſtantly went forward, and 


did as he was ordered ; but Mr. 


Kirby feeling his hand in bis 
pocket, turned haſtily round, and 
took him by the Leere of his 


* 
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The two 


They proceeded from the Boot, 


waiſtcoat, for he was without a 


coat, juſt as he was drawing his 


hand away. | | 
Thus detected, and charged 
with the fact, the boy was con- 
founded, and Mr. Kirby, to ter- 
rify him, told him he would 
carry him before a juſtice, though 


he had no intention of doing it. 
He did not however ſtop, but led 


the boy along, very ſlowly, to- 
wards Temple-bar. As ſcon as 
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he had taken hold of the bey, 


he perceived Carrol come up, and 
fixed his attention upon him; and 


ſoon after he ſaw Matthews and 
King, whom he juſtly imagined 


to be part of the gang. He did 


not, however, quit his hold of 
Byfield, but continued to lead him 
along, ſtill walking very flow, 
though he could obſerve Carrcl very 
active, ſometimes behind him, and 


ſometimes before him; and once he 


came up ſo near to the boy, that 


the boy ſaid foftly to him, Keep 


away ; the gentleman will let me 


go; upon which he fell back; 
but the boy overheard him ſay to 


King, D- him but I will cut him. 


It happened that a gentleman, 
whoſe name ſince appears to be, 
Carr, was juſt going to 


paſs Mr. 


Kirby as he detected Byfield 


with his hand in his pocket, 
Mr. Carr, prompted by a natural 


curioſity, ſtopped to ſee how it 


would end, and, inſtead of paſſing. 


Mr. Kirby, as he was about to 


do, he followed him at a very 
little diſtance. In this ſituation, 


he ſaw Carrol come up firſt, then | 


Matthews, and then King ; upon 
which he ſtepped forward, and 


told Mr. Kirby there was a gang 
following him. Mr, Kirby then 


begged he would walk cloſe be- 
(P] 4 | hind 
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hind him, to prevent his * 


the bey go. 


knocked down; and Mr. Carr di 


ſo. Carrol then fell behind Mr. 


Carr, and Matthews and King fol- 
lowed Carrol, till they came near 
the corner of Arundel-ſtreet ; 


when Carrol puſhed haſtily by 


Mr. Carr, having the knife drawn 
in his hand, and ſtopped till Mr. 
Kirby came up; and then ſtooping 
down, and looking up under Mr. 


Kirby's hat, he inſtantly, with a 


backhanded blow, as violent as 
he could make it, ſtruck him 
croſs the noſe and eyes with the 
PJ. (( 

Mr. Kirby wears his hat very 


low on his forehead, and he hap- 
pened then to have on a very 


ſtrong hat almoſt new; this ſaved 
his life ; for the blow entirely di- 


vided the hat, cutting both through 
the brim that was turned up, and 
the crown, in a direction flant- 


ing downward. | 


\ © Carrol, at the moment he made 


the blow, cried, D— u you, Sir, let, 
Mr. Carr, hearin 
this, and ſeeing the ftroke, lai 
hold of Carrol ; but Mr. Kirby, 
at the ſame inſtant, quitting the 


boy, and making a blow at Carrol 


with his cane, unfortunately miſſed 


him, and ſtruck Mr. Carr on the 


hand that held him, which obliged 


| him to quit his hold. Carrol and 


Byfield being thus releaſed at the 
ſame moment, Byfield ran behind 
a coach and got away; and Car- 
rol croſſing the way, and running 
croſs St. Clemevt's Church- yard, 


was purſued by Mr. Carr, who, 


upon his ſlipping through the 


narrow paſſage, by the chop-houſe, 


into Which-ftreet, loſt ſight of him. 
King and Matthews followed, and 
i all got away. | 8 


Pyle, from 
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In the men time Mr. Kirby, 


who felt his noſe benumbed, by 


the nerves having been divided, 
was not aware that he was wound: 
ed, but thought he had only re- 
ceived a violent blow : he found 
his eyes dim, indeed, but he ima: 
gined they had thrown duft in 
them ; till putting up his hand to 


wipe it away, he diſcovered the in- 


Jury he had ſuffered, by finding the 


blood run very profuſe over it, 
Being then at the door of the 


Crown and Anchor tavern, he 


went into it, and ordered a ſurgeon 
to be ſent for. Mr. Ingram, who 
lives in Arundel-ftreet, came in 
two or three minutes, but Mr, 
Kirby had already loſt two quarts 
of blood. Mr. Ingram found the 
two great veſſels of the forehead 
divided by a large tranſverſe 
wound, beginning from the right, 
and going croſs the right eye- 


lid, and croſs the noſe, to the left 
eye-lid, and terminating at the 


temple ; the wound-croſs the noſe 
was ſo wide that the bone was ſeen 
naked; and it would probably 
have divided both the eye-balls, if 
it had not been for the hat. 
© At the ſame time that Mr. Kir- 
by ſent for Mr. Ingram, he ſent 
alſo for Dr. Morris, a phyſician ; 
who, by the time that the wound 
was dreſſed, came in. He found 
a conſiderable inflammation, and 


thought dangerous conſequences 


might follow. 'The next morning, 
Saturday, the 8th of June, the 
doctor attended again with Mr. 
Ingram; and Mr. Kirby, though 
he had no doubt of Mr. Ingram's 
abilities, yet, being adviſed to call 
in another ſurgeon, ſent for Mr. 
eſtminſter hoſpital, 
and every thing proper was done. 

3 e They 
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They now began to think of 
taking meaſures to apprehend the 
criminals; and Mr. Kirby not be- 
ing in a condition to go out, re- 
queſted Dr. Morris to $0 to juſtice 
Fieldings, and deſcribe them to 
the juſtice as he himſelf deſcribed 
them to him. The doctor went 
accordingly, and the juſtice ſent 
one Henry Wright in purſuit of 
them. It appears, that Wright 
knew) both Carrol and Byfield, 
and that he knew them to be 
thieves z it appears alſo, that he 


had frequent intercourſe with 


them; he ſaw them and King 
and Matthews on Friday, the very 


day the fact was committed; 


Carrol and Byfield on one ſide of 
the way, and King and Matthews 
on the other; but; as he ſaid, on 
the trial, he did not trouble him- 


ſelf about them then; he, alſo, 
met Carrol and Byfield on the 


morning after Mr. Kirby had been 
wounded, before he had received 
any orders in conſequence of that 
fact; and being afterwards told that 
Carrol had a watch upon him, he 

went at ſeven in the evening of the 
ſame day, to ſeek him in the ruins 
of St. Giles's, where he found him 
and ſearched him; ſo true it is, 


by hanging them. It does not 
appear that Wright found the 
watch he went in queſt of, but he 
found the knife that had given the 
blow, which he delivered to Car- 
rol again, and then left him. But 
going afterwards to his maſter's, 
the juſtice's, he there received or- 
ders from the clerk, to take the 
perſons Dr. Morris had deſcrib- 
ed. Accordingly, he went on the 
evening of Sunday the gth, to Nor- 
tolk-ſtreet in the Strand, for it ap- 
peers that he always knew where 


to find them, whether they were 
idle or at work, and preſently ſaw 
Carrol and Matthews : he imme- 
diately laid hold on Carrol, takin 

no notice of Matthews, probably 
knowing that, as it was intended 
he ſhould be made an evidence, he 
could have him whenever he would. 
When he ſeized Carrol, he ſaid, 
You are the man J have been look. 
ing for; and Carrol immediately 
replied, as it appears, without any ' 
ſurprize or reſiſtance, I judged 
it. Now, ſays Wright, ſhew me 


the neareſt way to St. Giles's 


round-houſe, and I will not hand- 
cuff you; upon which he complied, 
and walked quietly to the place. 
On Monday morning, the 1oth, 
Carrol, with the two boys, Mat- 
thews and Byfield, who were ad- 
mitted as evidences, were brought 
to Mr. Kirby by ſome of the juſ- 
tice's Ee Mr. Kirby immedi- 
ately knew Carrol, whoſe a pear- 


ance was as wretched as his life was 


wicked ; his breeches were in raps, 
and he had a great coat on, that 


did not come ſo low as his knees; 


he knew alſo Byfield, the boy that 
had attempted to pick his pocket, 
but was not quite ſo certain as to 


Matthews. 
that theſe wretches are known to, 
and in the power of thoſe who live 


On the Saturday ſe*ennight, June 
the 22d, he went to juſtice Field- 
ing's, to give his information 
* the priſoners, and there he 
alſo ſaw King, who had been taken 


into cuſtody ; but when, or how, 


does not appear. He could not 
ſwear to King, but believed him 
to be the fourth of the gang that 
had beſet him. | : 
Being bound over to proſecute, 
he put an advertiſement into one 
of the daily papers for Mr. Carr, 
whoſe name he did not then know; 
but whom he deſcribed as the per- 
ſon he had requeſted to walk be- 
Lo „ 
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| hind him, to come and 
— | | 
At the ſeſſions held at the Old 
Bailey, on Wedneſday the 1oth and 
the following days till Saturday 
the Azth of July, Carrol and King 
were brought to their trial; and, 
upon proof of the facts that have 


been related in this narrative, by 
Mr. Carr and the wo boys they 
were found guilty. —S — 
But though there was no doubt 
as to the fact, there was ſome 

doubt whether it ſubjected the 

- priſoners to capital puniſhment. 
Carrol was tried upon the ſtatute, 
commonly called the Coventry act, 
for that he did lie in wait, and, 
with malice aforethought, make 
an aſſault on Cranley Thomas 
Kirby, eſq; with intention to 
maim and disfigure - him, and 
with a certain knife made of 

iron and ſteel, which he held in 

his right hand, did /i: the noſe of 

the ſaid Cranley:“ King was in- 
dicted for aiding and aſſiſting him. 
Now, as the mere aſſault with 
- an intention to maim and disfi- 
gure, is not capital, nor the actual 

maiming and disfiguring in this 
caſe, except the noſe was ſlit, the 
ſurgeons and the phyſician were 


give evi- 


examined, as to the nature of the 


wound on Mr. Kirby's noſe; and, 
fit appearing to be zran/ver/e, they 

Were aſked, whether the giving 

ſuch a wound could be properly 
called ting; they all agreed 
that the word /t was formerly 
uſed for ſuch a wound, and that 
to fir, and to diwide, or cut, are 
ſynonymous terms. 
ſaid, that Wiſeman, the author of 
the celebrated treatiſe on ſurgerx, 
had uſed the word #777ing, for 
What is now called d{widing; and 
being aſked, whether a blow cre/5 
the arm would be called a /i: 


Mr. Ingram 


wound, he anſwered, that they 


made no diſtinction whether the 


wound was made one yay or other; 
the court then ſaid, Suppoſe 
they had ſlit the noſtril, Mr. 
Ingram replied, . We call that an 
inciſe wound.“ 5 
Upon all this, however, it has 
been obſerved, that the words /j: 
and divide are not now, nor ever 
were uſed ſynonymouſly, and that 
the word divide is not ſubſtituted 
inſtead of the word it, ſo as to ex. 
preſs preciſely the ſame thing. It 


is allowed that every it is a divi- 


ion; but it is denied that every 
diviſion is a ſlit ; at leaſt, it is de. 
nied that a member or feature is 
ſlit by every wound that divide 
the fleſh. It is aſſerted, that to ſly 
is properly to cut through, and that 


to inciſe, if there is ſuch a word, is 


to cut in; ſo that the diſtinction 
of an inciſed wound is ſaid to be 
improperly applied to a wound b 
hed ah noltril is cut ch 
It is alledged, that, as we ſhould 
ſcarce ſpeak properly, ift when a 
man's arm was cut tranſverſely, 


we ſhould ſay his arm was ſlit; 


ſo neither ſhould we ſpeak proper- 
ly, if when a man's noſe as re- 
ceived a tranſverſe wound, we 
ſhould ſay that his noſe is ſlit. 
However, not to enter into the 
defence of the word inciſed, as ap- 
plied to a wound through the no- 


ſtril, it is certain that every fleſh- 


wound, not à puncture, is a ſhit, 
in whatever direction it is made. A 


flit may be cut in a man's leg as 
well croſs-way as long-way, and it 


cannot be denied that to make a 
lit is flitting : he, therefore, that 
makes a /{zz on the noſe, may fairly 
be ſaid to flit it. And the deter- 
mination of the. gentlemen on the 
bench in this caſe certainly does 
them honour, 

X | Carrol 
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Carrol and King were executed, 
purſuant to their ſentence, on the 
ziſt day of July. 

Carrol behaved boldly at the 
taking of the Havannah, where he 
ſerved as a ſoldier; and at the place 
of execution appeared unconcern- 
ed for himſelf, but lamented the 
fate of King, who, he ſaid, was 
innocent of the fact for which he 
was to ſuffer; and was firſt led into 
robbery the night it was com- 
mittel. | | 


— 


An account of the trial of Patrick 
Ogilvy, and Catharine Nairn, 
for inceft between them, and the 
murder of Thomas Ogilvy, bro- 


f the ſaid Patrick, huſband 5 | 
ther of the ſaid Patrict, 25 a” der, were in ſubſtance as follows. 


" of the ſaid Nairne. . 


HEY were indicted of theſe 


2 i tones in one id enk. 
Ihe deceaſed was the eldeſt of 


three brothers, being about the age 
of forty, and laird of Eaſt-Miln in 


the county of Forfar; the priſoner 


Patrick was the ſeeond, who was 
a lieutenant in the 89th regiment 


of foot, juſt returned from the Eaſt 


Indies; the third was Alexander, 
a doctor of phyſic. 


old, and daughter of the late Sir 
Thomas Nairne of Nunſjnane, bart. 

Of the inceſt there was no direct 
evidence; but there was circum- 
ſtantial evidence of the ſtrongeſt 
kind by ſeveral witneſſes; whoſe te- 
ſtimonies mutually coincided with, 


and greatly confirmed and ftrength- 


ened each other. | 
When the two priſoners were in 
the deceaſed's houſe during his ab- 
ſence, they were heard together in 
the night in Mrs: Ogilvy's cham- 
ber by a ſervant who lay under it 
"20, c * 


- Jay 


The priſoner | 
Nairne was about twenty years 


been uſed to retire to | 
morning as ſoon as the deceaſed 
was gone out to his workmen, and 


- 
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in a room that had no plaiſtered 
cieling, ſo that the leaſt noiſe could 
be heard. In the morning it ap- 
peared by the lieutenant's bed, that 


nobody had lain in it, and Mrs. 


Ogilvy's bed was greatly tumbled. 
They were followed ſecretly up 
ſtairs, after having retired toge- 

ther, and found in a chamber by - 
themſelves, where Mrs. Ogilvy 
waz diſcovered on a bed, and the 
lieutenant as juſt riſen from it. 


They were alſo ſeen in bed toge- 
ther by a ſervant. And ſeveral 


particulars were mentioned by them 
and other witneſſes, which could 
ſcarce poſſibly have happened, ſup- 


poſing the priſoners not to have 


been criminally intimate. The de- 
poſitions, with reſpect to the mur- 


Anne Clark, couſin german to 


the deceaſed, who was in the houſe £ 
with the parties, depoſed, that hav-' 


ing had the ſtrongeſt proof of a 
criminal intimacy between the pri- 
ſoners, except actually ſeeing the 
fact, ſhe firſt reproached the priſo- 

ner Nairne, who made no reply; 
that the fact being afterwards: fre- 
quently repeated, ſhe ſpoke of it to 


the mother of the deceaſed, then in 


the houſe; rhat the mother told her 


ſon, that his wife was troubleſome -_ 


to the lieutenant, upon which, a 
quarrel between the two brothers 


enſued, and the lieutenant being 


ordered out of the houſe, left it a 
day or two afterwards ; upon which 
Nairne threw herſelf in an agony 
upon his bed, to which they had 


gether every 


expreſſed great reſentment againſt 
her huſband. _ * 
That ſhe told the deponent, be- 


fore the lieutenant left the houſe, 
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that, if ſhe had a doſe, ſhe would 
give it him; and frequently after- 
wards ſignified to her, that ſhe was 
reſolved to poiſon him, and intend- 


ed to get poiſon upon pretenee of 
1 g rats, either from Mr. 


obertion, a merchant at Perth, 
. or Mrs. Eagle, who keeps a ſeed 
ſhop in Edinburgh. _ 
T hat the deponent, in order to 
divert the priſoner from her pur- 
poſe, and gain time, told her that 
this method of obtaining poiſon 
would be dangerous, and that ſhe 
the deponent would procure ſome 


by means of her brother at Edin- 


burgh; to which propoſal the pri- 
ſoner agreed; but often complained 
that the deponent was long in exe- 


cuting it; and, therefore, propoſed 
to employ the lieutenant for that 


purpoſe, and deſired the deponent 


to apply to him accordingly, which 
ſhe q | 


leclined, : 
That, on the day when the lieu- 
tenant left the houſe, the other 
priſoner Nairne told the deponent, 
ſhe had with much difficulty en- 
gaged him to furniſh her with poi- 
on. SAR 
That, the day before the deceaſ- 


ed died, ſhe told the deponent that 


ſhe had received a letter from the 
lieutenant, in which he acquainted 
her that he had got the poiſon, but 
not chuſing to truſt rt by the hand 
of the meſſenger, would ſend it by 


Andr. Stewart, his brother-in-law. 


That, on the evening of the ſame 
day, Andrew Stewart came thither ; 
and, being queſtioned by the de- 
ponent, acknowledged he had got 
drugs for the priſoner Nairne; 
that he was with her alone half an 
hour, when ſhe ſuppoſed the drugs 
were delivered. 5 

That the deponent told lady 
'Eaſi-Miln, mother of the deceaſed, 


that ſhe feared Stewart had brought 
poiſon to Nairne, which ſhe would 
give to the deceaſed, and propoſ- 
ed to tell the deceaſed of it; which 
the old lady oppoſed, ſaying it 
was improper, but agreed that the 
deceaſed ſhould be cautioned not 


to take any thing from his wiſe; 


which was done. 


That the deponent went to the- 


Kirk-Town, to take advice of the 
miniſter, but unfortunately he was 
not at home, That ſhe told the 
deceaſed the ſame night, his life 
was in danger, but did not ſay 
from his wite, and adviſed him to 
leave his houſe, which, he ſaid, he 
could not do ; but intimated. that 
he knew whence his danger was 
apprehended, and would take no- 
thing that his wife gave him. 

That, when the deceaſed and his 
wife were gone to bed, the depo- 


nent, Andrew Stewart, and the de- 


ceaſed's mother, had a long confe- 
rence on the ſubject; Stewart 


himſelf was of opinion, that what 


he had delivered to Nairne was 


poiſon, and declared he received it 
from the priſoner Ogilvy, with a 
letter, and a requeſt that both might 


be delivered into Nairne's own 
hand ; that the old lady thought 
her fon in danger, . declaring, ſhe 
believed his wife would ſtick at 
nothing; that Stewart ſ. 11 he knew 
the drawer into which Nairne had 
put the things, and propoſed to 


get her keys in the night and take 


out the things, or to get the back 


of the cheſt of drawers removed by 
'a workman, and ſo 


get at the 


drawer without the key ; but nei- 
ther was done. | + 
That the next morning Nairne 
made the tea, earlier than uſual, 
and carried up ſome tothe deceaſed; 
and having been backwards and 
8 fer- 
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forwards two or three times, came 
at length into the breakfaſt room, 
and faid the deceaſed was taken 
very ill ; that his diſorder appear- 


ed to be a violent vomiting and 


urging. 


That the deponent went to him 


about noon, and found him ex- 
tremely ill, having alſo an intole- 
rable thirſt, which with his pains 
and evacuations continued till a- 
bout eleven o' clock the ſame night, 
and then he diet. N 
- That, during his diſtreſs, he ſaid 
he was poiſoned ; that his mother 
reproached him with having 
broken his promiſe, and taken tea 
from his wife, and that he only 
_ replied, ** It is too late, ſhe forced 
NET: 5: 
That, after the deceaſed was dead, 
Nairne ordered one Millman, his 
tenant, to take horſe and acquaint 
the priſoner Ogilvy with his bro- 


ther's death; but that he, being ac- 


22 with that event by ano- 


ther hand, came the next morning 


at ſix o' clock. TELE 5 

That the deponent told him, 
ſoon after his arrival, that ſne knew 
the whole affair of the poiſon, and 
aſked him how he could ſend it to 
Nairne. That he appeared to be 


in great concern and confuſion, 


and ſaid, Suppoſe I did ſend it, 
I. did not think ſhe had ſo barba- 
ous a heart as to give it.“ 5 
Elizabeth Sturrock, ſervant to 
the deceaſed, depoſed, that he had 


a good ſtate of health, and was well 


the day before his death. That, 
on the morning of the day on 
which he died, the priſoner Nairne, 
her miſtreſs, told her in a low voice 


12214 
that ſhe had given the laird his 
breakfaſt, and deſired the deponent 
to ſay, ſhe had alſo got her break- 
faſt, though ſhe had not. | 


That ſoon after the deceaſed was 
taken very 


ill, and continued fo 
till he died. ns” 

That after he was dead, when 
the * ſheriff was coming to take 


examinations, Nairne requeſted the 


deponent to tell the ſheriff, that 
ſhe had ſeen her mix the bowl of 


tea which ſhe had given to her 
huſband, and to ſay that ſhe, the 


deponent, had drank ſome of it 
before the deceaſed taſted it, and 
that fhe alſo drank ſome of it that- 
he had left; that ſhe alſo defired 
the deponent to ſay, that ſhe was 


in the cloſet with her, when ſhe 


mixed the tea; that ſhe. promiſed 
that if ſhe would ſay as thus dire&- 
ed, ſhe would ſtand by her, and no 
harm ſhould come to her ; that ſhe 
ſhould go with her where-ever ſhe 

went, and that while ſhe had a 

halfpenny, the deponent ſhould 


have half of it. 


That ſhe ſpoke thus to her ſeve- 
ral times, and that the other priſo- 
ner Ogilvy was preſent, and deſir- 


ed ſhe would ſay as Nairne directed 


her. . 5 
Anne Sampſon, another ſervant 


of the deceaſed, depoſed, that he 
was a healthy man, and in health 
the day before he died. TT 


That the ſaw her miſtreſs pre- 


pare the tea that ſhe gave the de- 


ceaſed at breakfaſt the morning of 
the day he died ; that ſhe followed 
her up ſtairs, and ſaw her go into 
a cloſet joining to her maſter's 
room ; that Batting ſomething of 


* They have no ſuch officer in Scotland as what we call a coroner, and it is 
2 pity they have not, for upon this occaſion ſuch an officer would have been 


of great tervice, 
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ber, ſhe followed her into the clo- 
ſet, for which her miſtreſs chid 
her. That the ſaw her miſtreſs 
ſtirring about the tea in a cloſer, 
but did not fee her put any thing 
into it. 2 
. Andrew Stewart, merchant of 
Alyth, the perſon mentioned above 
to have brought poiſon to Nairne, 
depoſed, that, on the day before 
the deceaſed died, lieutenant Ogil- 
vy came to his houſe, having heard 
he was that day to go to Eaſt-Miln, 


and gave him a phial, containing 


ſomething liquid, which, he ſaid, 
Was laudanum, and a ſmall paper 

packet, which, he ſaid, contained 
lalts, and deſired that he would de- 
liver them into his brother's wife's 
own hand, with a letter, which he 
then alſo delivered to him, and 


Which was ſealed both with a wa- 


fer and wax. That he did accord- 
ingly deliver the ſame privately to 
ber, being aſked by her if he had 


brought her nothing from the lieu- 


| tenant. He confirmed alſo the 
depoſition of Anne Clark, as to 


- the: queſtions ſhe aſked, and the 


ſuſpicions the expreſſed concerning 
what he had brought, and the 
conſultations between him, Anne 
Clark, and the old lady, at night ; 
and farther ſaid, that Anne Clark 


would not agree to any of his pro- 


poſals for recovering the paper 
packet out of Nairne's drawers; 
And farther depoſed, that he heard 


the priſoner Nairne ſay the ſame 


Py life with her huſband, and wiſh- 
_ ed him dead, He alſo confirm- 
ed the preceding evidence, as to 


night, that ſhe lived a moſt unhap- 


Nairne's making and carrying up | 


tea to her huſband, and his being 
taken ill in about an hour and an 
half, and continuing ſo till he died. 


1 That he propoſed to ſend for a 
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ſurgeon when he was fr taken ill, 
to which Nairne would not agree, 
refuſing it more than once. That 


when Alex. Ogilvy, the youngeſt 


brother of the deceaſed, arreſted 
the corpſe, he, the deponent, ad- 


viſed the lieutenant to eſcape if he 


was guilty ; to which he replied, 

© That God and his conſcience 

knew him to be innocent? 
James Carnegie, ſurgeon, at 


Brechin, depoſed, that the priſoner 


Ogilvy, with whom he was ac- 
quainted, defired him, by meſſage, 


to meet him at a tavern at Brechin. 


That he went, and found him in 


company with lieu:enant Camp- 


bell of the ſame regiment, and one 
Mr. Dickſon. That the priſoner 
took the deponent aſide, and told 


him he was troubled with gripes, 


and wanted to buy laudanum, and 
that he alſo wanted to buy arſenic, 


to deſtroy ſome dogs that ſpoiled 


the game. That the deponent 
furniſhed him both with laudanum 


and arſenic, which he brought the 


next day to the ſame tavern, and 
delivered to him in a private 
room, into which he took him for 


that purpoſe. That the arſenic was 


in powder, and the quantity be- 


tween half an ounce and an ounce, 


Lieutenant George Campbell 
depoſed, that he was with Ogilvy 
the priſoner at the tavern of Bre- 


chin; that the priſoner ſent for 


Carnegie thither, and invited him 


to dinner the next day; that the 
next day he came, and that after 
dinner the priſoner and Carnegie 
retired for a few minutes to a pri- 
vate room, and then returned. _ 


Patrick Dickſon, merchant in 
Brechin, depoſed, that, when the 
priſoner Ogilvy was in Forfar gaol, 
he defired the deponent to go to 


Mr. Carnegie the ſurgcon, and talk 


to 
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to him, that he might not be im- ſhe married him when little more 
ſed upon by any body. That than nineteen, contrary to the opi- 
Fe did accordingly go and talk ro nion of all her friends, for love; 
Mr. Carnegie, who informed him and having been married to ham 
that he had ſold ſome laudanum/ ſcarcely fix months, when he died, 
and arſenic to the priſoner, for her love to him could ſcarcely be 
which he received a thilling. That ſuppoſed to have been poor was: Fo 
upon his reporting this to the pri- That her character, previous to 
ſoner, the priſoner ſeemed to be un- her marriage, was irreproachable z _ 
der ſome concern, and defirous of and that, therefore, it is impro- 
ſpeaking himſelf to Carnegie, with- bable in the higheſt degree, that 
out confeſſing or denying that he ſhe could at once plunge into the 
had bough#ſhe arſenic,  . moſt horrid crimes, ſuch as have 
Peter Meik, ſurgeon of Alyth, always been the effect of gradual 
depoſed, that, being ſent for to the deviation, and habitual guilt. _ 
deceaſed, he came, but found him That her late huſband had vio- 
dead; that Nairne was in tears, and lent and frequent attacks of the 
defired that, whatever he might cholic, and convulſions in his . 
think was the cauſe of her huſ- bowels; that he was ſo bad with 
band's death, he would conceal it theſe diſorders a ſhort time before 
from the world. That, upon W his death, that he gave himſelf 
ſpecting the body four or five days over for loſt, and had returns of 
afterwards, he found the nails and them ſo violent the day and night 
part of the breaſt diſcoloured, and before he died, that he thought 
the tongue ſwelled beyond its na- himſelf dying, and reſolved to = 
tural ſize, and cleaving to the roof have ſent for a phyſician at man | 
of the mouth, which he had never miles diſtance. 
obſerved after a natural death. _. That ſhe herſelf after her mar- 
Gilbert Ramſay, ſurgeon, depoſ- riage, fell into a bad ſtate of health, 
ed to the ſame appearances of the which frequently obliged her to 
body, and that the ſwelling of the take ſmall doſes of ſalts and lau- 
tongue he had never ſeen after a danum, | 1 
natural death. He depoſed alſo, That the priſoner Ogilvy, her 
that the effects of arſenic were huſband's brother, having returned 
death by violent vomitings and from India, much ſhattered in hig 
purgings, and great felfing of conſtitution, came to live at his 
the tongue after death. - houſe about the time of her mar- 
Such was the ſubſtanceof the evi- riage, and diſtinguiſhed the pri- 
dence for the proſecution ; in an- ſoner by a becoming friendſhip 
ſwer to which the priſoners exhi- and intimacy, as being his near 
bited the following declarations in relation. 1 Ne 
their defence. © 5 That being ſhort of ſalts ang 
BY 2 laudanum, and having occaſionally 
Declaration of the priſoner Nairne. mentioned it, the e told 
That Thomas Ogilvy, her de- her he had uſed the ſame medi- 
ceaſed huſband; was rather advanc- cines, and had brought home ſome 
ed in years, of a tender conſtitution of them of the beſt quality, and 
and of a very ſmall fortune ; that would ſend her part as ſoon 1 
che 
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cheſt came home. That ſhe ac- 

cepted the offer; and that he did 
- ſend her a fmall phial of laudanum 

and a paper of fatts by Alexander 
Stewart. Fel 
That her late huſband's youngeſt 
brother, Alexander Ogilvy, hav- 
ing lately married a woman of the 
loweſt rank, and greatly offended 
his two brothers, ſhe had ſtrongly 
expreſſed her own ſenfe and feeling 
of the reproach he had brought 


pon the amily; for which, joined 


with the diſappointment he had 
ſuffered in his expectation of ſuc- 
ceeding to his brother's eſtate, he 
entertained great reſentment againſt 
the priſoner, and took every oc- 
daſion to publiſh ſcandalous falſe- 
hoods, contrived to create a miſ- 
underſtanding between her and 
her huſband. UPD 
That Alexander Ogilvy had, 


ſome time before his marriage, 


cohabited with one Anne Clark, 
à couſin- german of the family, a 
woman of the moſt infamous cha- 
racter, who had ſeveral years lived 
as a common ſervant in one of the 
_ moſt notorious bawdy-houſes in 
Edinburgh. : 
That Anne Clarke's relation to 
the family furniſhed Alexander 
Ogilvy with a pretence for ſending 
her to his brother's at Eaſt-Miln, 
to bring about a reconciliation be- 


tween them. That Clark attach- 


ed herſelf firſt to the priſoner, but 


| finding her averſe to any correſ- 


pondence with her, ſhe quarrelled 


with the priſoner, and made her 


court to the deceaſed. That firſt, 

by dark inſinuations, and after- 
wards more explicitly, ſhe inſtil- 
led into his mind ſuſpicions of the 


priſoner's virtue, and of a crimi- 


nal intimacy between her and his 
brother the lieutenant, perſuading 


diſorders 
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him farther, that they had form 
a ſcheme to deprive him of his 5 
and even communicated theſe ſuf. 


picions to his brother, with 2. 


view to produce a {ſeparation he. 
tween the deceaſed and the pri- 
foner, that, the deceaſed having no 
children, and not being likely to 
live, and the lieutenant's health he. 
ing alſo injured by foreign fervice, 
he the ſaid Alexander might inhe- 
rit the paternal eſtate. 
That theſe machinations taking 
paces when the deceaſed and the 
hentenant had ſome miſunderſtand. 
ing about money matters, produced 
high words between the b | 
and a diſmiſſion of the lieutenant 
trom the houſe, 4+ >: 
That, when the lieutenant was 
ge, the deceaſed ſoon cooled, and 
wrote to him to return, the pri- 
ſoner, as far as decency would 
permit, joining in the requeſt, 
That unluckily at this period, 
the deceaſed was ſeized with a 
dangerous return of the violent 
in his ſtomach and 
bowels, to which he was conſti- 
tutionally ſubject. That he had 
been dying of them the day before 
his death, relapſed in the evening, 
continaed ill the whole night, 
grew better in the morning, roſe 
and went out, but returned ill 
again, went again to bed, and 
took a baſon of warm tea ; after 
which he made another effort, 
went out again, relapſed, return- 
ed, continued very ill all day, and 
died at night. a 
That the priſoner's behaviour 
upon the occaſion was decent and 
becoming, expreſſive of the ſin- 
cereſt ſorrow, ' 5 | 
That the body remained unbu- 


ried many, days, without other ap- 


pearauce than is uſual in ſuch 
b TE caſes. 


rothers, 


ne mis ow. a. 


eaſes; That a diſſection of the bo- 
dy would have put the queſtion, 
whether the deceaſed was poiſoned, 
out of doubt; and it was the duty 
of Alexander, as informer, to 
have had it diſſected, which was 
not done, he bag conſcious that 
the ſuſpicions he had raiſed, and 


the project he had formed, would 


then have been totally removed 
and defeated. : 

To this it was anſwered, that 
when the younger brother Alexan- 
der arrived on the 17th of June, 
he did inſiſt on the body being 
opened and examined, as ſoon as 
a phyſician of eminence could be 
preſent, which the priſoners did 
not then oppoſe. But when the 


phyſician came next day, he de- 
clared the body to be in ſuch a 
putrid ſtate, that no certain con- 


cluſions could be drawn from out- 
ward appearances ; nor even from 
a diſſection of the body, which be- 
ſides could not be done with ſafety 
to the ſur and attendants, and 
decline. 


Declaration in defence of the priſoner 


That the deceaſed, two years 
before his death, had been diſco- 
vered to have ulcers in his bowels, 
wm had ever afterwards been 
That the. relations of his wife, 
the priſoner Nairne, had ſhewn 12 
prehenſions that his death would be 
premature by the meaſures, which 
they had taken to ſecure the pro- 
Viſion that had been made in her 
favour, | 8 
That he, the priſoner, had alſo 
fo bad a ſtate of beach, as obliged 
N Vo. VII. . r | 


thought it beſt to 
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him to quit his duty in the Baſt 


: Indies, and return home. 


That from theſe ſituations of 


the deceafed and himſelf, Alexan- 
der, their younger brother, had 
entertained 


the moſt ſanguine 
hopes that he ſhould ſucceed to the 
eſtate, which, by the marriage of 
the deceaſed, who mi ght eave 
children, and the recovery of the 


priſoner's health upon his return, 
were likely to be diſappointed. 


That, therefore, to bring about 
a ſeparation between the deceaſed 
and his wife, and to drive the pri- 
ſoner back to the unwholſome cli- 


mates that would deſtroy him, he 


contrived to give the deceaſed the 
worſt opinion of them both, Which 
he accompliſhed by the means of 

Anne Giant. oC 


That the priſoner, as ſoon as- 
he diſcovered the jealouſy of the 


deceaſed, left his houſe, and never 


would return, although often and 


earneſtly ſolicited. *'_ 8 
That, for the reaſons' alledged 
in the defence of the priſoner 


Nairne, he ſent Her ſome lau- 


danum and falts, by Alexander 
Stewart, gy 102 


That, after che deceaſed was 


dead, he urged and inſiſted that 
the body ſhould be opened, and 


ſent for a ſurgeon to open it; but 
Alexander Ogilvy would not per- 
mit it, and privately ſtopped the 


ſurgeon whom the priſoner had 


ſent for to open it. | D 
The evidence brought to ſuſtain 
theſe defences, was in ſubſtanee 


only as follows: 


George Spalding of Glenkilrie, 
depoſed, that he wrote a letter to 


lady Nairne ſoon after her daugh- 


ter's marriage with the deceaſtd, 
prefling her, that the enfeoftment 
I 


ſhould * 


/ 
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ſhould be taken in favour of Mrs. fected at the death of fthe' de. 
Ogilvy, becauſe her huſband ap- —_—_—” 5 
peared to be in a bad ſtate of That the deceaſed complained 
Fealth, Ry HE 8 if; to him that he could not get peace. 
That for ſome years he had com- able poſſeſſion of his own houſe 
plained of a heart-cholic, attended for Anne Clark, that he wiſhed 
with a ſhort cough, and about ſix her away. That he got from the 
years ago had an ulcerous fever. deponent a ten ſhilling note for 
That he had often been preſent the expences of her journey. 
when he complained, of pain in That when the mourning came 
his ſtomach, which was relieved by home, Anne Clark complained 
a dram. / that ſhe had no mourning apron, 
That before his marriage he and told the deponent ſhe would 
wore a plaid jacket, and a belt make it as dear to the priſoners as 
round his middle, much broader if it had been a gown. 1 
than the deponent ever ſaw worn But all theſe objections to 
I by another, with lappets of lea- Clark's evidence, as well as thoſe 
ther hanging down his haunches. ſtarted by the priſoner Nairne, 


That before he got the belt, he were deſtroyed by its being made f 
uůſed to wear a ſtriped woollen to appear, that, upon the approach © 
night-cap upon his breaſt, the of the trial, ſhe had diſguiſed and * 

7 lower end of which reached his concealed herſelf; and was with 8 
5 breeches; that after his marriage difficulty found out, being unwil- N 

5 he left off wearing his lappets of ling to appear as an evidence in Fo 
. Ss — Mt oy E ar. 
$ james Millam, tackſman,ofEaſt- james Millam, being croſs exa- | 
5 Miln, depoſed, that he carried a mined, ſaid, that in anſwer to the 15 
; letter from the deceaſed to the pri- letter which he carried from the de- * 
ſoner lieut. Ogilvy, the day after ceaſed to the priſoner Ogilvy, he be: 

he left Eaſt-Miln, requeſting him received a letter from him incloſing Ne 

to return, which the lieutenant de- the letter he had received, directed a 


8 | not to the deceaſed but to his wife. 
That the deceaſed complained That he never heard the de- Jef 


| to him, three or four days before ceaſed was ſubject to vomitings or 


he died, that he had the gravel purgings. | | * 
and the cholic, and that if he got jean Wallace, ſervant to George that 
not the better of them, he could Spalding of Glenkilrie, de ſed, will 
not live, That he grew worſe that ſhe was ſervant to the deceal- the 
gradually till he died. That two ed three years, and left him fix * 
nights before his death he com- years ago. That, while ſhe was how 
plained of being ill, refuſing to 1n his ſervice, he had an ulcer, tour 
eat, and ſaying he would have no and was attended by Dr. Ogilvy; thou 
ſupper but the fire, though the that ſhe ſat up with him frequent- lidat 
weather was then warm. That ly, and that he was. confined fix i diſer 
the night before he died he ſaid he weeks. the 


was no better. That the two pri- Thomas Jack depoſed, that, pom 
ſoners appeared to be greatly af- about ten o'clock of the n K 


day before. 4 
Flizabeth Ferguſon depoſed, 
that the deceaſed, the day before 


John Paterſon depoſed, thation 
the ſame day the deceaſed com- 
plained to him that his bowels 
were all ſore, that he had not been 


down and flept on the ground. 
Margaret Reid depoſed to the 
ſame effect, and that the deceaſed 
told her he would apply to Dr. 
Ogilvy. | 
Dr. James Scott depoſed; that 
arſenic would not diſſolve in warm 
water, but almoſt inſtantly ſubſide 
to the bottom of the veſſel ; but 
acknowledged, that, if put into 
tea, with milk and fagar, and ftir- 
xd, it would be . long 
enough to kill thoſe who ſhould 
drink the potion. | 


under ſheriff, depoſed, that, upon 
karching the drawers in the de- 
teaſed's houſe, he found only ſome 
drown powder, which, upon ex- 
amination, proved to be ſaltpetre. 

Here the priſoners reſted their 
defence, and declined the exami- 
nation of other witneſſes; and it is 
probable in the higheſt degree, 
that every reader of this account 
will be of the ſame opinion with 


courſe of the evidence, which, 


ldate it, ſnew the aſtoniſhing in- 


Your of ſome other perſons. 
15 & is ſtrange, that the priſoners 
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of the day the deceaſed died, he 
told him he had been very bad the 


he died; told her he was not well. 


boſom at the fame time; before 
the ſervants in the houſe. 
f ill for fix years, and that he lay 


George Campbell of Crafgonie, 


the jury that found them guilty. 
Many remarkable particulars, 
however, appeared ring the 


though they do not tend to inva- 


diſcretion of the priſoners, and 
tie almoſt unaccountable beha- 
- ſeven in the morning, and the 
court continued fitting till about 


Ws 


ſhould walk with their arms about 


each other's neck, and frequently 


kiſs ' each other, when the de- 
ceaſed and others were preſent. 
It is ſtrange, that they ſhould” 
embrace and kiſs each other, the 
priſoner Ogilvy avs pe” rn" 
his hand dow the priſoner 5 | 
alt - 


It is ſtrange, that Nairne ſhoul, . 


tacitly confeſs the adultery and in- 


ceſt to Clark, and declare her re- 
ſolution to poiſon her huſband, 
without the leaſt apparent motive 


for , ſuch confidence. 


It is ſtrange, that the priſoners 
ſhould frequently retire together- 
from the reſt of the family, to a 
bed in a room, where every thing 
that paſſed could be heard by 
them; that they ſhould ſuffer the 
door of the room, into which they 
ſo retired, not only to be unfaſten- 
ed, but to ſtand open 

It is ſtrange, that, when Mr. 
Stewart propoſed to get the packet 


he had delivered to Nairne again 


from her, Anne Clark ſhould op- 


poſe it, as the had the greateſt rea- 


ſon to think it would be uſed to a 
fatal purpoſe, the firſt opportu- 


ny. | | 
1 is ſtrange, that the mother of 

the deceaſed ſnould not more ex- 

plicitly appriſe him of his danger, 


when urged to do it by Stewart 
and Clark. Dy „ 


And it is ſtrange, that Stewart 


ſhould urge the priſoner Ogilvy to 


eſcape, when he ſuppoſed him to be 

A 7 25707 -g rag 
This remarkable trial began on | 

Monday the 12th of Auguſt a 


* 
1 P 
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two on Tueſday morning ; when, 
the jury being incloſed, it ad- 
ed till Wedneſday at four 
o'clock in the afternoon. At five, 
they agreed upon theirverdict; and, 
when the court met on Wedneſ- 
day according to the adjournment, 
returned it, Ending both the pri- 
ſoners guilty. Five of the moſt 


eminent barriſters in Scotland were 
| adjacent room, and remained there 


employed on each fide. | 

- Immediately after reading the 
verdict, the council for the pri- 
ſoners pleaded an arreſt of judge- 
ment, and mentioned ſeveral in- 
formalities in the tryal, on account 
of which they inſiſted for a delay 
In pronouncing ſentence. On this 


debate, the court at till nine at 
night, when they adjourned till 


next day at eleven; they then re- 
ſumed the conſideration of the ob- 
jections, when their lordſhips 
found the procedure during the 
Whole tryal moſt regular, — the 
verdict given in by the jury moſt 
diſtinct and definitive. . 

Then the court proceeded to 
pronounce ſentence upon Patrick 
Ogilvy, and condemned him to 
be carried back to priſon, there to 
be fed upon bread and water, till 


Wedneſday the twenty-fifth day of 


September next, and betwixt the 


hours of two and four o'clock in 


the afternoon of that day, to be 
carried to the 9 and 
there to be hanged upon a gibbet 


till dead; and thereafter his body 


to be given to Dr. Alexander 


Monro, profeſſor of anatomy, to 
be f par difleted... 
A A petition was then preſented 
for Catharine Nairne, pleading the 
compaſſion of the court, in re- 
ſpect that ſhe was ſome months 
gone with child. In conſequence 


4 


898 
ar 


of this petition, the lords remitted 


her to the judgment of a jury of 
midwives, who met next forenoon, 


at ten o'clock, at which time the 


court having alſo met, five mid- 
wives were ſolemnly ſworn to 
examine the priſoner Catharine 
Nairne, and to report whether or 
not ſhe was pregnant. The mid. 
wives having attended her into an 


ſome time, returned into court, 
and made oath, that they could 
not depoſe with certainty whether 
ſhe was with child -or not. In 
conſequence of this report, the 
court elayed ſentence againſt her 
till the third Monday of Novem- 
ber next; and deſired the mid- 
wives, that, in the mean time, they 
would frequently viſit the pri- 
ſoner, in order to be able to 
aſcertain whether ſhe was pregnant 
or not. „ 
In the mean time, the relations 
of Mrs. Ogilvy, ſtruck with the 
diſaſter that threatened their fami- 
ly, and anxious to preſerve it from 
fo great a ſtain, exerted 
means in their power to reverſe 
the ſentence, and thereby obtained 
various delays of its execution, 
The proceedings in the trial wer 
laid before his majeſty and the 
rivy council, along with the fol- 
lowing obſervations upon it by 
Alexander M'Carty, eſq; an emi- 
nent Engliſh lawyer. _ N 
I have read a great deal ofthe 
E in the affair of the un- 
appy priſoners, Catharine Naime 
and lieutenant Patrick Ogilyy, 
under ſentence of death for the 
heinous crimes of inceſt and mut- 
der. Crimes of fo black a 2 
charged on perſons who, until that 
time, had preſerved * 
| 5 CcCharac- 
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characters, ſhould be attended 
with the moſt evident proofs to 
gain credit in the opinion of man- 


d, at leaſt of the moſt judi- 


cious part of it. Among the vul- 
gar, it is much to be lamented, 
every calumny, however ill-ſup- 
ported, finds an eaſy admittance. 


It ſeems to me extremely hard 


on the priſoners, that they ſhould 
be tried at the ſame time for crimes 
of very different natures. The 
indictment charges, That they 
have preſumed to commit, and 
are guilty of art and part of both, 
or one or other of the ſaid crimes 
of inceſt and murder, &c.” Add- 
ing the two crimes in one indict- 
ment, makes the priſoners be ex- 
poſed to a greater odium, and 
creates a ſtronger prejudice againſt 
them. I think, in the law of Eng- 
land, a charge, that the priſoner at 
the bar was guilty of one or other 
of two crimes, would have vitia- 
ted the indictment. It is laid 
down as a rule in Co. Entr. 278, 
that the fact is never laid in the 
disjunctive. And in 5 Mad. 137. 
Rex againſt Stocher, it was ruled, 
that an indictment, ſetting forth 
that the defendant murderavit wel 


murderari caufavit, 1s not, good 3: 


for theſe are different crimes. 


In the preſent caſe there is a 


further diſadvantage; for, as I 
am informed, the trial for inceſt, 
and the trial for murder, are to 
be had in a quite different man- 
ner. In the firſt, the trial is 
jams clauſis; and, in the other, it 
8 januis apertis; the laſt method, 
being more public, is leſs excep- 
tionable. In the caſe of theſe un- 
fortunate priſoners, the whole was 
carried on januis claufis every al- 
legation and depoſition in ſupport 
ot one branch of the indi&ment, 


had an effect on both; but this T 
think was rather prejudice than 
real conviction, , | 

I am of opinion, that, if the 
crimes charged are conſidered ſe- 
verally, and the evidence produced 
to ſupport one crime 1s taken 
ſingly, without the aſſiſtance of 
the other, no jury in England 


would have found the priſoners | 


guilty, Mats = 
If the facts alledged as a proof 
of the inceſt, were given as a p 

of the carnal knowledge on an in- 
dictment for a rape, it is impoſ- 
fible a jury could find the defen- 
dant guilty. I think they would 
not be admitted as a proof of crt- 
minal converſation, to intitle a 
huſband to damage on an action 
of treſpaſs. There 1s not one fact 
attempted to be proved, that may 
not be literally true; and yet the 
defenders be innocent of the crime 
of carnal knowledge. The con- 
jectures of women of very indiffe- 
rent characters, and of very ma- 
licious diſpoſitions, may naturally 
lead to the worſt things ; but theſe 
conjeQures are not evidence, when 


there is a poſſibility that the par- 


ties may be innocent. I do not 
know, that, in our law, any pre- 
ſumption of a criminal converſa- 


tion operates in any circumſtance, 


but that of being /olus cm ſold, 
et nudus cum nudã; in all er cr 
cumſtances a poſitive prov: is re- 

quired, It often happens, that a 


man is indicted for a rape, and ac- 


quitted; and yet the court directs 
a proſecution for an aſſault, with 
an intent to commit a rape. In 


caſes of that nature I doubt not 


but the witneſſes in the prefent 


caſe would have boldly aſſerted, 
that a rape had been actually com- 
mitted. The mind of the princi- 


i; 


pal 
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pal witneſs was ſtrangely prepaſ- 
Alva » ſhe could . Ainet 
what the good lady Eaſt-Miln 
could neither hear nor ſe. 

If they were to be tried on the 
murder ſingly, the proof there will 


appear as deſective. There is not 
one poſitive proof that Thomas 
Ogilvy died of poiſon. The ſur- 


geons who attended declare, that 


the ſymptoms might ariſe from 
natural cauſes, a violent billious 
cholic. It was proved, that Tho- 
mas Ogilvy, the day before his 


death, and ſome days before that, 


had complained of, pains in his 
bowels, and had called for, and 


taken drams, in ſeveral places, to 


procure eaſe. Theſe moſt certain- 
ly were not the effects of poiſon 
taken on the morning of the day 
on which he died, Why might not 
theſe pains have increaſed the day 


on which he died, without their 


interpoſition? The matter might 
.have been cleared up by opening 
the body. Surgeons were preſent, 
and ready to perform the opera- 
tion, byt were prevented by the 


perſon who has ſpirited up the pro- 
| eg and who 15 to be the only 


gainer by the death of the priſon- 
The great rule of evidence is to 


| thecaſewilladmit. That certain- 
ly has not been produced in this 
caſe. It was not oppoſed by the 
man who wiſhes their deſtruc- 
tion. The inceſt is ſuppoſed to 
be certain, becauſe the huſband is 
ſuppoſed to have been poiſoned: 
and, on the other hand, the man 
is ſuppoſed ts be poiſoned, be- 
cauſe there is a ſuppoſed proof of 
inceſt. V 
Under theſe circumſtances, it is 
difficult to find any means to prove 


* 


the innocence of the priſoners, af. 
ter a verdict and judgment, The 
19th article of the union confirms 


the juriſdiction of the court of ſeſ. 


fion; and in the ſame terms it 


confirms the court of juſticiary, 


It mentions nothing of an appeal 
from the court of ſeſſion to the 


houſe of lords, — yet thoſe appeals 


are frequent. It mentions nothing 
for or againſt appeals from the 
court of juſticiary: it certainly 


does not exclyde them. — There 
lies an appeal from the court of 
| Exchequer in Scotland to the houſe 


of lords. To admit an appeal 
from the two ſupreme courts in 
Scotland, where property only is 
concerned, and not to admit an 
appeal from the third ſupreme 
court, where life, honour, pro- 


perty, and poſterity are concern- 


ed, appears ſomewhat extraordi- 
nary.— By the ſame articles of the 
union, it is enacted, that no cauſes 
in Scotland be cognoſcible, or any 
judgment from thence be recog- 
noſced, received, or altered, b 
the court of Chancery, Queen's 
Bench, or Common Pleas, or any 


other court in Weſftminſter-hall, 
This negative clauſe, as to Weſt⸗ 
minſter-hall and the courts there, 
| o ſeems to imply a power of recog- 
have the beſt proof the nature of 


nizing and altering cauſes and 
4 . £ * $55 ff ” 4 

judgments in the houſe of lords. 
I think it is the common rule of 


gonſtruction. 


l believe there are few inſtances 


. — 


of appeals from the court of juſti- 


ciary ;. but that is nat a proof that 
ſuch appeal cannot lie I remem- 
ber a petition of appeal came from 


Scotland in the affair of Barriſ- 


dale. There was ſome difficul 


made about preſenting the appeal. 


Lord Bath was applied to; but be 


ſaid, it was a branch of boys 


4 —— > =>, = £=+ ty in +> a + min, hos 2. 457 
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he never meddled in, nor was he and both the crimes are ſet forth 
diſpoſed to meddle for the future in the indictment, of which many 
in any public affair, unleſs it was- inſtances were given in this trial. 
ſuch as was of the higheſt impor- That even in England, if either ö, 
tance to the nation; however, he theſe priſoners had been indicted 


would go to the houſe, and men- for murder, it would, probably, ER 


tion it to the chancellor; and, in have been allowed on the trial to 
ſome days after, being called upon, put queſtions to the witneſſes, with 
he ſaid, he mentioned the affair to regard to their inceft, or criminal 
the chancellor, but that it was un- converſation, ſo that the proof of 
neceſſary to ſtruggle as to the peti- the latter could have no greater 
tion, as the king, out of his gra- effect upon the proof of the for- 
cious diſpoſition, wonld give the mer in Scotland, than it would 
ſame relief that was aimed at by have in England; for that it had 
the petition, | ſome effect in Scotland, is not de- 
if there is no way open from nied, and not only would but 
the court juſticiary to the houſe ought to have had the ſame effect 
of lords, it is the only court of had the caſe happened, and the 
Great Britain which is not ſubje& trial been, in England. | 
to that juriſdiction ; for writs of Theſe, or ſome ſuch conſidera- 
error go from the King's Bench to tions, having outweighed every 
the houſe of lords, even in caſes thing alledged in favour of the 
of high treaſon. —It is not a com- priſoners, or againſt the legality 
mon practice, I confeſs, but yet it of the proceedings, lieutenant 
has been done. I ſee neither rea- Ogilvy, on the evening ef the 
ſon nor law why the proceedings 13th of November, his fourth re- 
of the court of juſticiary might prieve being expired, was executed 
not fall under the review of the in the G e of Edinburgh. 
ſupreme court, as well as thoſe of amongſt ſo great a concourſe, as 
the court of ſeſſion.” lad not been ſeen there before in 
To theſe objections it was an- the memory of man. On this 
ſwered, that in Scotland the me- trying occaſion, he appeared with 
thod of proceeding, in all their great compoſure, but denied his 
courts, is founded more upon guilt to the laſt moment; and de- 
equity than upon common law; nied it with ſuch circumſtances of 
therefore they do not adhere ſo ſolemnity, as aſtoniſhed every one, 
frialy to the ancient form of and confounded many. After he 
| words, or the /elennia verborum, was thrown off the ladder, the 
z the civilians call it, as we do rope broke. He was ſtunned at 
here in England. That, for this firſt with the fall, but, before he 
reaſon, when two crimes, that have could be turned off again, re- 
any connection together, have been covered his ſenſes, and called out 
committed by the ſame perſons, with a loud voice, I adhere to 
and are to. be proved moſtly by my former denial, and die. an in- 
the ſame witneſſes, to ſave the time nocent man,” alluding to à paper, 
of the court, the priſoners, if more which he deſired might be publiſh- 
than one, are all tried together, ed, and is as follows. 
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and am ſorry it is not in my 


ard. 


wer to give them a better re- 


s TEA 


e 
NIA Ociuvy,” 


Edinburgh, Tolbooth, 


ce 


De Hing ſpeceh of lieutenant Pa- at great trouble about my il 
n ee die. eternal ſtate, which I have rar a 
ee ee ee eee e N84 acknowledged, and will 
I heutenant Patrick Ogilvy, do to my laſt breath, for the care 
. brother german to the deceaſed they have been pleaſed to take of 
* Thomas Ogilvy of Eaſt-Miln, con- me: I am ſorry, time being ſo 
3 fidering myſelf upon the brink of precious now, J have it not in my 
this mortal life into eternity ; and power to expreſs my gratitude 
as I have but few hours to live, more ſo, for their goodneſs and 
would chooſe to 8 them in attendance towards me; and, I 
the way that would moſt conduce hope, their labours in my behalf 
to my eternal happineſs. And will not be in vain,  _ 
though my years be few, and my Captain James Robb, and the 
fins many, yet I hope, through other keepers of the priſon under 
; God's grace, and the interpoſition him, have alſo ſhewn me great 
of my bleſſed Redeemer, that the kindneſs fince my confinement, for 
"0 gates of heaven will not be ſhut which I thank them, and thought L 
b. upon me, in whatever view I, as it my duty to declare the ſame. 
A criminal, may be looked on by I defire to die in peace with all U 
| the generality of mankind ; and, men, even my greateſt enemies, [ 
3 J hope, thoſe who beſt know me, begging forgiveneſs to them, asI I 
5 Will do me juſtice when I am gone: hope Pe it from that God in t 
* As to the crimes Jam accuſed of, 'whoſe preſence I am ſoon to ap- 0 
x the trig] itſelf will ſhew the pro- pear; hoping for the pardon of 
penſity of the witneſſes, where ci- my fins, and entrance into eter- 1 
vility, and poſſibly folly, are ex. nal bliſs, through the merits and 
Sained into actual guilt; and interceſſion of my Redeemer, to ( 
which poſſibly had the greater ef. whom I recommend my ſpirit; 
fect in making them believed; Come, ſweet Jeſus, come quickly, 
and of both crimes, for which I and receive it. = 
am now doomed to ſuffer, I de- (Signed) f 
_ clare my innocence ; and that no Par Rick Ocrtyy, ] 
perſuaſion could ever have made n 1 
me condeſcend to them. P:. S. Mean time beg leave to ( 
. I freely forgive every perſon clear Mr. John Fenton of an af- 
concerned in this melancholy af- fair laid to his charge; ſuch as his 
7% fair ; and wherein any of them being guilty of keeping me from 
S have been faulty to me, I pray making a cônfeſſion to the world, ( 
% God to forgive them. before 1 died: this, I hope, will f 
5 My council and doers have done be a warning for the future from { 
their duty for me, for which I ſuch like miftakes to the world, | 
thank them ſincerely, conſidering and hope they'll be ſorry for thel 
the care they have taken of me, falſe ſuſpicion noxp. 


Nov. 12. 
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I narrative of the horrid murder 
committed by George Gidley and 
| Richard St. Quintin, both Weſt 
of England men, Peter M Kinlie, 
an Iriſhman, and Andres Zeſer- 
nan, a Dutchman, late mariner: 
on board the brig The Earl of 
| Sandwich, belonging to London, 
avbereof Jobn Cockeran was maſ- 
ter, on the ſaid maſter, the reſt 
of his crew, aud the paſſengers ; 
and of the apprebending the mur- 
| ferers, and recovering the trea- 
 fure of which they had plundered 
the ſaid ſhip. | 


T*HIS ſhip failed from London 
T in the month of Auguſt 1765, 
laden with bale goods, hard-ware, 
hats, &c. for Santa Cruz, at which 
place they arrived and diſcharged 
their cargo. From thence, they ſail- 
ed to Oratava, and there took in a 
cargo of 'Teneriffe wine, raw and 
manufactured filk, cochineal, and 
a large quantity of Spaniſh milled 
dollars, of 48. 9d. value each, 
ſome ingots of gold, ſome jewels, 


and'a ſmall quantity of gold duſt. 


About the month of November, 
they failed from Oratava for 
London, and had then on board 
the ſaid John Cockeran, maſter ; 
Charles Pinchent, mate; Peter 
MWkinlie, boatſwain; Geo. Gid- 
ley, cook; Richard St. Quintin, 
Andres Zekerman' and James Pin- 
chent, brother to the mate, mari- 
ners; and Benjamin Galliſpey, 
the I ; with-captain Ghats 


his wife and daughter, and a ſer- 
vant boy belonging to them, as 


paſſengers, | 
Before the ſhip left the Cana- 
nes, the ſaid Gidley, St. Quintin, 


Zekerman, and M'Kinlie, enter- 


ed into a conſpiracy to murder the 
maſter and all the other perions 


*- 4 


* 
N 
- . 
* 


on board, and to poſſeſs themſelves 
of the treaſure in the ſhip 5 which 
on their paſſage they, on three dif- 
ferent nights, intended to accom- 
plith ; but, by ſome accident or 
other, were prevented, till, at 
length, on Satnrday the zoth of 
November, at eleven o'clock at 
night; when, the four aſſaſſins be- 
ing ftationed on the night watch, 
—— 7 the quar- 
ter- deck to ſee every thin 

ly ſettled, and rc arr vs 1 | 
cabin, the ſaid Peter MKinhe 
ſeized him, and held him faſt, till - 
George Gidley knocked him down 
with an iron bar, repeating the 
blows till he was killed; when 

they threw him overboard. — + 
The noiſe occaſioned by this 
murder, and the captain's 8. 

having alarmed Charles and James 
Pinchent, and captain Glafs,'they - 
aroſe from their beds. The Pin- 

chents, being foremoſt, were at- 
tacked by thoſe villains, knock- 
ed down, and thrown overboard. 


Captain glaſs, ſeein 
were about, inſtantly turned to 
the cabin for his rd. But 


M'Kinlie obſerving his retreat, 
and imagining that he went to 
arm himſelf to-oppoſe them, went 
down the ſteps leading to the ca- 
bin, and ſtood at the foot of them 


in the Hark, until captain Glaſs 
returned; and on captain Glafs's 


aſcending the ſteps to get upon 
the deck, MKinlie, behind his 
back, ſeized him in his arms, and 


held him faſt, and called out to his 


aſſociates to aſſiſt him, who there- 


upon immediately ruſhed 1 5 
5 


Glaſs, and, with much 
wreſted the ſword out of his hand, 


in which ſcuffle, however, Zeker- 
man received a ſlight wound in his 


arm. When they got the ſword, 


what they A 


4 : oo 
4 
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they gave capt. Glaſs two ſtabs with 


It, in the ſecond of which M'Kin- 
lie, who held capt. Glaſs, received 
_-a wound through his left arm. 
When they 
Mr. Glaſs, they threw him over- 
board. This extraordinary noiſe 
foon brought Mrs. Glaſs. and her 
child on deck, and ſhe, ſeeing 

what the villains were about, im- 
plored for mercy; but Zekerman 
and M Kinlie came up to her; and 
ſhe and her daughter'being locked 
up in one another's arms, they 
laid hold of them and threw them 
both into the ſea. Having thus 
difpatched all the perſons on board 
except the two boys, and being then 
In the Britiſh channel, on their 


courſe to London, they immediate- 


y put the ſhip about, and ſteered 


ſor the coaſt of Ireland. On Tueſ- 


day the zd of Dec. 1765, about 


two o' clock in the afternoon, they 


arrived within ten leagues of the 
harbour of - Waterford and Roſs, 
and then determined to fink the 
ip; and, in order to ſecure them- 
ſelves and the treaſure, they hoiſt- 
ed out a cock boat, and loaded 
her with bags of dollars, to the 
quantity of about two tons, by 
computation ; and then, knocking 
out the ballaſt port, quitted the 
ſhip, and left the two boys in the 
* veſſel to periſh with her. 
One of the boys, having en- 
treated to be taken on board the 
boat, but refuſed, leaped into the 
fea; and, the boat being heavy 
laden and not making much way, 
by ſwimming ſoon got up to her, 
and laid his Lads on the gunnel ; 
when one of the fellows gave him 
a ſtroke on the breaſt, and knocked 
him off, ſo that he was immediate- 
ly drowned. . 

Soon after they quitted the ſhip, 


* * 


had thus murdered 


with fuc 


ſuſpicion, that thoſe 


ſhe filled with water and overſet; 


and they ſaw the other boy waſhed 
overboard and drowned. __ 
The boat having reached the 


| hachour's mouth, about ſix o'clock 
in the evening, they rowed her 


about three miles up the river; 
and * afraid to proceed further 

a quantity of treaſure, 
they landed in the county of Wex- 
ford, within two miles of the fort 


of Duncannon; and, _—_ left out 


as much as they apprehended they 
could carry without horſes, buried 


on the lands of Broomhill, be. 


tween high and low water mark, 


the reſt of the dollars, which 


amounted to 250 bags, and pro- 


ceeded · up the river of Roſs with 


the remainder of the dollars, the 


ingots of gold, jewels, and gold 
duſt, and landed at a place called 


Fiſher's-town, in the county of 
Wexford, within four miles of 
Roſs, and refreſhed themſelves at 
an ale-houſe at Bally Braſſel, and 
there had a bag of 1200 dollars 
ſtolen from them. | 


On Wedneſday the 4th of Dec, 


— 


1765, they proceeded to Roſs, and 


ſet up at an ale-houſe, and thete 
exchanged 1200 dollars for their 


amount in current gold, and 
bought three caſes of piſtols, 


hired ſix horſes, and two guides; 
and on Thurſday the 5th of De- 


cember ſet out for Dublin, where 
the th, 


Hop arrived on Friday 
and ſtopped at the Black Bull inn 
in Thomas-ſtreet. | 

_ Having laviſhed and expended 
a conſiderable ſum of money in 
Roſs, and an account having ar- 
rived there, that a veſſel was driven 
on the coaſt of the county of Wa- 
terford richly laden, without 2 
living ſoul on board, it cauſed a 
perſons had 


deſtroyed 


_—_——— — 


K A > * 


deftroyed and plundered the ſhip ; 
upon which the collector of the 
port of Roſs ſent off expreſs two 
gentlemen of that town to the 
chief magiſtrate of Roſs, then in 
Dublin, to inform him of their 
ſuſpicions, with intent that the 
ſaid perſons ſhould be taken, and 
required to give an account of 
themſelves. -. | 855 
Thoſe gentlemen having arrived 
in Dublin, on Sunday the 8th 
about three o'clock in the after- 
noon, and having informed the 


faid magiſtrate of their errand, 


he, with the aſliſtance.of the lord 
mayor and one of the ſheriffs, on 
the night of the ſaid day, appre- 
hended Richard St. Quintin and 
Andres Zekerman, who, - being 
examined ſeparately, each of them 
confeſſed the murders, and other 
matters before related; and alſo, 
that ſince they arrived in Dablin, 


Gidley and M'Kinlie had ſold to a 


goldſmith, whoſe name they could 
not tell, to the amount of 3ool. 
worth of dollars, and were to be 
paid for them on Monday follow- 
ing. And the ſheriff, on the in- 
formation aforeſaid, by direction 
of the ſaid lord mayor, and the 
ſaid magiſtrate, went amongſt the 
goldſmiths, and having found out 
the perſon to whom they were 
| fold, by that means, on Menday 
evening diſcovered and Send. 


ed Peter M'Kinlie, and got intel- 


ligence that George Gidley had 
ſet out in a poſt chaiſe for Corke, 
in order to take ſhipping for Eng- 
land; upon which the lord mayor 
ſent off the high conſtable with 
proper aſſiſtance in purſuit of him. 


The ſaid chief magiſtrate of 


Roſs, on getting an account of 
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the 250 bags of dollars being hid 
on the ſhore of the river of Roſs, 
diſpatched hack, on Monday the 
gth of Dec. the two Roſs gen- 
tlemen, with directions to the 'col- 
lector of Roſs, and an order from 


government to the commanding 


officer of the fort of Duncannon, 
to aid and aſſiſt the revenue officers 
with the forces-quartered there, in 


making ſearch for the bags of dol- 


lars. And theſe gentlemen, in 
a 


their way back, apprehended 
the ſaid George Gid in 5 
way to Corke, at Caſtledermot 


in the county of Kildare, on 
Tueſday the ioth of December, 


and had him n to Carlow 

gaol, and found upon him 53 gui- 

neas, a moidore, and ſome nher. 
In purſuance of the orders ſent 


for ſearching the ſtrand, in the 


county of Wexford, the collector 
of Roſs, with the revenue officers, 


aided by the commanding officer 
- quartered at Duncannon, proceed- 


ed on Thurſday the 12th, and Fri-- 
day the 13th, on which day For 


found 250 bags of dollars ſealed, 


and brought them to Roſs under a 


guard, and lodged them in the cuſ- 


tom-houſe there, — © 
There was found in the poſſeſſion 


of M'Kinlie, Zekerman, and St. 
Quintin, ſome toys, a few guineas, 


an ingot of gold, and a ſmall par- 

cel of gold : 
The whole of what was recover- 

ed being brought together to the 


treaſury in Dublin, it appeared that 


not above cool. of the treaſure men- 
tioned in the invoice had been em- 
bezzled by the murderers ; ſo that 
the reſt of what they made away 
with muſt have belonged to the 


unfortunate captain Glaſs, | 
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i. SUPPLIES WET Aa Parliament, for 
the Vear * 0 
a 1 
, TOON Reber 22. > Ss ks. f 
a | HAT 16000 men be employed for 4. neee ee . 
| 8 ſervice for 1765, including 4287 | f 
mathe; | 2 
7. * a ſum, not exceeding al. er man per | 
be allowed for maintaining them, includ- 5 
eee for ſea ſerviſe — — 832000 © 6 
: | l 24 IF WO 
— I. That a number of land- rnd Inclulivg WOE Ng 1 
Y 2628 invalids, amounting to 17421 effective men, 
commiſſion and non-commiſſion officers included, | 
Te employed for 1765. 85 a 
| or defraying the cbs of this number of 4 


effeltive men, for guards, riſons, and other 
his majeſty's land-forces in Grea t t rg Guern- | | | : 
| ey and Jerſey for 1765 — 608130 10 7 
3. For maintaining his majeſty's forces and gar- 
riſons in the plantations, including thoſe in gar- 
riſon at Minorca and Gibraltar, and for proviftions 
for the forces in North America, Nova Scotia, - 
ewfoundland, Gibraltar, and the ceded illands, 


35750 3 11 f 


for 1765 — 
4. For defraying the charge of the difference of F I 
pay between the Britiſh and Iriſh eftabliſhments | | 
of five regiments of foot, ſerving at GEN, HEE 5 
Minorea, and the ceded iflands, for 1765 63465 3 5 6 
5. For the pay of the general and general aß „ ; 
officers in Great Britain for 1765 — 1129 8 6- 
56. To enable his majeſty to defiay the charge 1 
of the ſubſidies due to the duke of Brunſwick, pur- 3 | 
ſuant to treaties, 1765 — 10343 16 gr 


7. Upon account towards defrayin ng the charge . b 
of out- penſioners of Chelſea hoſpital, for 1765 — 109107 18 4 


8. For the paying of penſions to the widows” 2 ] 
of ſuch reduced officers of the land-forces and _ 
marines as died upon the etabliſhment of half-pay 175 N 
in Great Britain, and Wie were married to them 

© before 25 December 1716, for 1765 | — 1664 0 0 


4 7 * . | 7 ; 5 " ; * 
—— | | 
J t 
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land- forces and marines, for 1765 — 

10. For defraying the charges for allowances 
to the ſeveral officers and private gentlemen of 
the two troops of horſe guards, and regiment of 
horſe reduced, and to the ſuperannuated gen- 
tlemen of the four troops of horſe guards, for 
4h For the charge of the office of ordnance 
for land ſervice, for 1765 
12. For defraying the expence of ſervices per- 
formed by the office of ordnance for land ſervice, 


9. Upon account of the reduced officers of the L£ 


2361 14 2 
174673 35 10 


555 1 7 


and not provided for in 1764 — — 


— 


Janvary 28 


1. For the ordinary of the navy, including half. | 


pay to ſea and marine officers, for 1765 — 
2. Upon account, to be applied by the gover- 
nors of Greenwich hoſpital for the ſupport and 
relief of ſeamen worn out and become + in 


the ſervice of their country, who ſhall not be pro- 


vided for within ſaid hoſpital _ | 
3. Towards the buildings, rebuildings, and re- 
pairs of the navy, for 1765 — — 


1502547 14 Bre 


497734 11 3 


5000 


200000, © © 


þ A 
o 


| | FrprvarY Go | 
For defraying the extraordinary expences of 


the land- forces and other ſervices incurred between 


the 24th of December 1763, and the 25th 
December 1764, and not provided for 
8 Makxck 12. 


Towards ſcharging; dill payable in courſe of 


the navy and victual 


„ Maxck 18. . "op 
1. For paying off and diſcharging the exchequer 
N der 
and charged upon the firſt aids to be ted in 
this ſeflion af | "7 


g offices, and for tranſ- 


enlarging the paſſage over and 
2 


e out by an act of the preceding ſeſſion, 


_— CO — 


612734 1 35 
494496 7 6 


1500000 © o 


; my | 800000 0 0 .Y 
2. To be applied towards finiſhing and cou: Is 
pleating the works for improving, widening and 

trough London- 


* * 
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es 0 Marcy 19. ic 

1. Upon account, for defraying the charge of 

the pay and cloathing of the militia, for one year, 

beginning the 25th of March 1765 _ _ 
2. To replace to the ſinking fund, the like ſu 

paid out- of the fame, to make good the deficiency, 

on the 5th of July 1764, of the ſeveral rates and 


duties upon offices and penſions, and upon houſes, 
and 2 windows or lights, which were made 
> 


a fun 


by an act of the thirty-firſt of his late 


majeſty, for paying annuities at the bank, in re- 


ſpe& of five millions borrowed, towards the ſup- 
ply of 1758 — 82 — 
3. To replace to ditto, the like ſum paid out of 


the ſame, to make good the deficiency on the 


Toth of October 1764, of the ſeveral additional 


duties upon wines 1mported, and certain duties 


upon cyder and perry, which were made a fund, 
by an act of the third of bis preſent majeſty, for 
| Paying annuities in reſpect of 35000001; borrowed 
towards the ſupply for 1763 — 

4. To replace to ditto, the like ſum iſſued 


thereout, for paying annuities after the rate of 41. 


* 


per cent. for the year ending the 29th of Septem- 
ker 1764, granted in reſpect of certain navy, 


victualling, and tranſport bills, and ordnance de- 


bentures, delivered in and cancelled, purſuant to 
7 an act of the third of his preſent majeſty | — 139342 4 


„. U th 
OY w 
h 

0-7-4 + 
| 0 
0 
n 

1 11 4 
f 
f 
4 
1 22 | 


£4 
ir 17260 5 6 
| | _  Marxcn 26. = I 44 — 3 Laid 
1. To make good the deficiency of the es 
br $708 — 2289866 4 10 
2. On account, towards aſſiſting his majeſty to 1 
grant a reaſonable ſuccour in money to the land- | 
grave of Heſſe Caſſel, purſuant to treae / —u po O o 
3. On account, for maintaining and fupport- 
ing the civil eſtabliſhment' of Nova Scotia, for : 
i IE Open. — — ln 
4. Upon account of ſundry expences for tljile 
ſervice of Nova Scotia in the years 1750, 1751, | | 
1752, 1762, 1703, and not provided for —— 57000 © o 
Upon account, for 'defraying the charges 2 
of the civil eſtabliſnment of Georgia, and other 
incidental expences attending the ſame from 24th 
June 1764, to 24th june 1765 | 3966- 0 0 


6. Upon account, for defraying the charges of 


For the YE AR 1965. | 


the civil eſtabliſhment of Eaſt Florida, and other 


incidental expences attending the ſame, from 24th 


Tune 1764, to 24th June 1765 _ | 
J . Upon account, for defraying the charges 


of the civil eſtabliſhment of Weſt Florida, and 


other incidental expences attending the ſame, from 


24th June 1764, to 24th June 1765 
8. Upon account, for defraying the 1 

attending general ſurveys of his majeſty's domi- 
nions in North America, for 1765 


9. Towards building a lazaret —— 


5200 o 0 
5200 000 
160% l i. - 
5000 o 


— 


 Manxcn 28. — 


I. That one fourth part of the capital ſtock of 
annuities, after the rate of 41. per cent. per ann. 
granted in reſpect of certain navy, 2 and 
tranſport hills, and ordnance debentures, delivered 


332539 13 9 


in and cancelled, purſuant to an act of the third 
of his preſent majeſty's reign, be redeemed and 


paid off on the 25th of December next, after diſ- 
charging the intereſt then payable in reſpect of 
the ſame. _ e "WOES 

2, For enabling his majeſty to redeem and Pay 
off one fourth part of the capital ſtock of the ſaid 


annuities 


5 Arz II. 2. 
1. Upon account, towards diſcharging ſuch 


— 0 5 5 2 


unſatisfied claims and demands, for expences 


incurred during the late war in Germany, as ap- 
pear to be due by the reports of the commiſhon- 
. ers, appointed by his majeſty, for examining and 
ſtating ſuch claims and demands —ꝑ— — 
2. Upon account, out of the monies remaining 
to be applied of the exceedings of the ſeveral 


248259 11 4 f 


ſums provided by parliament for ſundry ſervices, 


and of the monies that have been paid into the 
hands of the paymaſter-general, by contractors 


and others, to the 23d of March 1765, to- 


wards diſcharging ſuch unſatisfied claims and de- 
mands r | 


— V — 


3. For paying a bounty, for 1765, of 2s. 6d. 


per day, to fifteen chaplains, and of 2s. per day, 
to fifteen more chaplains, who have ſerved mans 
on board his majeſty's ſhips of war; provide 

appears by the books of the ſaid ſhips, that they 
have been actually borne and muſtered thereon, 


251740 0 74 


N 
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for the ſpace of four years, during the late „„ 
war with France and Spain; and provided like- MR 
_ wiſe, that ſuch chaplains do not enjoy the bene- | 
fit of ſome eccleſiaſtical living, or preferment 
from the crown, or otherwiſe, of the preſent an- 
nual value of gol, _ | — 1231 17 6 
4. Upon account, towards enabling the gover- | 
nors and guardians of the foundling hoſpital, to 
maintain and educate, or to place out as ap- 
' prentices, ſuch children as were received into 
the ſaid hoſpital on or before the 25th of March 
1760, from the 3 iſt of December 1764, excluſive, 
to the 31ſt of December 1765, incluſive; and 
"that the ſame be iſſued and applied, for the uſe 
of the ſaid hoſpital, without fee or reward, or W 
any deduction whatſoe ver — 38000 © 0 


wor 


— 
—— — 


17 6 


— 


; 539231 
SR To be e yea in ial and ſ tt OE 
1. To beem in nd ſu — 
ing the Britiſh forts and — Fa ore the | 
coaſt of Africa, and putting the ſaid forts into TE PEN: 
2. For building a blockhouſe at or near Cape 
.Appolonia, on the coaſt of Afria — 7000 © 0 
3. For defraying the charge of three in 1 
dependent companies of foot, to be raiſed for 
his majeſty's ſervice, on the coaſt of Afri- 
ca; and for proviſions for the ſame; from 
the 25th of December 1764, to the 24th of 
December 1765, both days incluſive ; being 365 WIN 
| 6491 17 45 


days | 

5 A Upon account, for defraying the charges 

of a civil eſtabliſhment, upon that part of the 

cCcoaſt of Africa, ſituate between the port of 
Sallee, in South Barbary, and Cape Rouge, for 


La 


5500 & 0 


OR. 6 + 
N 3 


1. To make good to his majeſty the like 
ſum, which hath been iſſued by his majeſty's or- 
ders, in purſuance. of the addreſſes of this 
houſe ( — _ . e000. 
2. To enable his majeſty to give a proper” | 
_ compenſation to the government of the iſland 

of Barbadoes, for the aſſiſtance given by them 


A. 3 x 


to his majeſty's forces, under major general „ 
Monckton; in the expedition againſt Martinieo 


For the YEA R 1765: 


a. 


1241 
16000 0 0 
| EL — — — 
12400 & © | 


sum total of the ſupplies granted in this ſeſſion | 7763090 13 025 


* ”—_—— 


1 


6 


above ſupply granted to his na- 


jeftly, agreed to on the following 


ays, Vir. 


n 
HAT the annual malt duty 
| be continued, from the 23d 
of June 1765, to the 24th of June 
Ec 750,000], 
| January 29. 


That the land tax of 4s: in the 


und be continued for one year, 
bs the 25th of March 176 
2,037, 8541. 198. 11d. 
F : a 


n | 
No leſs than fifty- five reſolu- 
tions of the committee of ways 
and means were agreed to 


ſtamp duties upon the Britiſn co- 
lonies and plantations in America 
as are payable here in England; 
to be paid into the receipt of his 
majeſty's exchequer ; and there re- 
ſerved; to be, from time to time, 
diſpoſed of by parliament, towards 
further defraying the neceffary ex- 
pences of defending, protecting, 
and ſecuring the ſaid colonies and 
plantations, N 8 {gigs 
Fes. 16. | 


1. That for the better ſup- 


_ Ply of our export trade to Africa, 
with ſuch coarſe printed callicoes 
and other goods, being the pro- 


duct or mänufa Kure of the Eaſt 
Indies, or of other places beyond 


Vol. VIII 


by the 
houſe, for impoſing much the ſame 


licence 


the cape of Good Hope, as are 
or wang to' be worn in Great 
ritain, the Eaſt India company 


be permitted to import the ſame 
from any part of Europe not with- 


in his majeſty's dominions, unde: 
proper limitations and reſtrictions. 

2. That upon failure of the 
ſaid company's 
export trade ſupplied with a ſuf- 
ficient quantity of ſuch callicoes 
and other goods, other perſons be 
permitted to import the ſame into 


this kingdom, from any ſuch part 


of Europe, under proper limita- 


tions and reſtrictions. 


3. That the ſaid callicoes and 
other goods, which ſhall be fo 
imported, be liable to pay the 
ſame duties as if the ſame were 


imported by the ſaid company 


from the Eaſt Indies, or any other 
place beyond the cape of Good 
Hope, and no other. „ 
4. That the bounty allowed by 
law, to be paid on the exporta- 


tion of corn, grain, malt, meal, 


and flour, from Great Britain 
to the Iſle of Man, be diſconti- 
nued. | 


5. That a ſtamp duty of 108. 


- be charged upon every piece of 


vellum or parchment, or ſheet or 
piece of paper, on which every 
r making and felling 
meaſures of capacity ſhall be in- 


groſſed, written, or 88 | 
uty of 10. 
aut 0 


6. That a ſtamp 
N 


keeping the ſaid 


o 


242] 
be charged upon every piece of 
vellum or parchment, or ſheet or 

iece of paper, en which every 
Fo for making and ſelling 
of weights ſhall- be ingrofled; 
Wien, orprinted. 7: 
Marcy II. | 


3 That the annuities granted by 
two acts of parliament, the one 
paſſed in the twenty-third year of 


the reign of his late majeſty, and 
the other paſſed in the ſecond year 
of the reign of his preſent majeſty, 

in reſpect of certain capital ſtocks 


gether to the ſum of 20,240,000], 
at the rate of 4l. per centum 


per annum, for certain terms of 


years, and then to be reduced to 
31. per centum per annum, which 
annuities were, by the ſaid acts, 
made payable half-yearly on the 
_ $th day of July and the 5th day 
of January in every year, and 
were, by the laſt- mentioned act, 
conſolidated and made one joint 


Rock, ſhall, from and after the 
 $th day of July next enſuing, 


with the conſent of the proprie- 
tors thereof, be payable in the 
manner following; that is to ſay ; 
that one quarterly payment of 
the ſaid annuities ſhall be pay- 

. able on the 10th of October next; 


and the ſaid annuities, from and 


after the ſaid 10th day of October, 
ſhall be payable half-yearly, on 
the 5th day of April and the 1oth 
day of October in every year; 
and that ſuch of the proprietors 


of the ſaid annuities, who ſhall 


not ſignify their diſſent on or be- 
fore the 1ſt day of June next, 
in books to be opened at the 
bank of England for that pur- 
poſe, ſhall be deemed and taken 
o conſent thereto, 
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+ Fifteen more reſolutions of the 


ſaid committee were agreed to b 
the houſe, relating to the poſtage 
of letters ; but as they were after- 


wards formed into a bill, and the 


bill paſſed into a law, which the 
reader may ſee an abſtract of p. 191, 
there 1s no occaſion to repeat them 
here. But it may not be improper 
to add, that by the laſt-it was re- 
ſolved, that the monies ariſing by all 


the ſaid rates be appropriated and 
applied to ſuch and the ſame uſes, 
thereby eſtabliſhed, amounting to- 


to which the preſent rates of poſtage 
are reſpectively now by law ap- 
propriated and made applicable. 

3 MARCH 14. - 
1. That all perſons intereſted 
In, or intitled unto, any bill, or 
bills, payable in the courſe of the 
navy or victualling offices, or for 
tranſports, which were made out 
on or before the zoth day of June 
1764, who ſhall, on or before 
the 26th day of this inſtant March, 
carry the ſame (after having the 
intereſt computed thereupon to 
the 6th day of April next, and 
marked upon the {aid bills at the 
navy or victualling office reſpec- 
tively) to the office of the trea- 
ſurer of his majeſty's navy, ſhall 
have, in.exchange for the ſame, 
from ſuch treaſurer, or his pay-ma- 
ſter or caſhier, a certificate, to the 
governor and company of the bank 
of England, for every ſum of 
one or more hundred pounds, of 
which ſuch bill or bills, together 
with the intereſt ſo marked, ſhall 


conſiſt, until the ſeveral intire ſums 


of one or more hundred pounds, 


for which ſuch certificates are to 


be made forth, ſhall amount toge- 

ther to one million five hund 

thouſand pounds, and alſo - 
: 2 | other 
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echer certificate for the fractional 

rt of one hundred pounds, be- 
ing the remainder of ſuch bill or 
bills; and the * perſons, who ſhall 
be poſſeſſed of ſuch firſt-mentioned 
certificates, of the intire ſum of 
one Or more hundred pounds; ſhall, 
upon delivery thereof to the ſaid 
governor an 5 be intitled, 
with reſpect of the ſame, to the 
annuities hereafter - mentioned: 
that is to ſay; for two fifth parts 
of the ſums therein mentioned, to 


an aanuity, after the rate of three 


pounds per cent. redeemable by 

liament; and transferrable and 
payable at the bank of England; 
for two other fifth parts thereof; to 
a proportional number of tickets of 


the value of ten pounds, in a lotte- 


ry, to conſiſt of 60,000 tickets, 
every blank to be of the value of 
fix pounds, the blanks and prizes 
to be attended with the like three 
per cent. annuities ; and, for the 
remaining one fifth part, to a like 
annuity, after the rate of 3 pounds 
per cent. with liberty to convert 
the ame into an annuity for life, 
after the ſame rate, with benefit of 
ſurvivorſhip, in manner following: 
that is to ſay ; that every perſon 
who ſhall become poſſeſſed, in 
88 of one hundred pound capi- 
ſtock, of an annuity of three 
pounds in ſuch laſt mentioned an- 
nuities, and ſhall produce, on or 
fore the 5th day of April 1765, 
acertificate thereof, atteſted by the 
caſnier of the bank of England, to 
the auditor of the receipt of his 
majeſty's exchequer, hall, in heu 
thereof, be intitled, from the ſaid 
Fr of April, 1765, during the 
te of the nominee whom he ſhall 
appoint, to a life annuity of three 
pounds payable at the exchequer, 
out of the ſinking fund; and the 


.. 


* 
. 


_ 
ſeveral nominees; to be appointed 
in reſpe& of ſuch life annuities, to 

be divided into elaſſes, the whole 
annuity belonging to each claſs not 
to be leſs than one thouſand five 
hundred pounds, if life annuities. 
to that amount ſhall be ſo ſubſcrib- 
ed; and, upon the death of every 
nominee, the annuity, fo fallen in, 
to be diſtributed among the ſurvi- 


vors of the ſame claſs; and the 
annuities, in reſpe& of the ſaid firſt 


two fifth parts, ſhall be immedi- 
ately added to, and made a part of, 


the joint ſtock of annuities, re- 


duced from 4 to 3 per cent. and 
conſolidated, purſuant to certain 
acts of parliament, made in the 
25th and 26th years of the reign 
of his late majeſty ; and the annui- 
ties attending the ſaid lottery, to- 
zether with ſuch of the annuities 
in reſpect of the ſaid one fiftli part 
as ſhall not be exchanged for an- 
nuities on 7ives; with the benefit 
of ſurvivorſhip, in manner above 


mentioned, ſhall alſo be added to, 


and made a part of, ſuch joint 
ſtock, from the 5th day of April 
1765 ; and all the ſaid annuities, 
transferrable and payable at the 
ban 1 my commence, rw hy ſaid 
th day of April 1765, an day- 
able ee 755 the 7 1 77 | 
October and the 5th day of April 
in every year, out of the ſinkin 
fund: but, in caſe the ſeveral in- 
tire ſums of one or more hundred 
unds, for which certificates are 
to be granted by the treaſurer of 
his majeſty's navy, or his pay- 
maſter, or caſhier, in reſpect of ſuch 
bills ſo to be delivered in, on or 


before the 26th day of this inſtant 
March, and of the intereſt marked 
thereon, ſhall not then amount in 
the whole to the ſum of one mil- 
lion five hundred thouſand pounds, 
_—_— a2 
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all perſons poſſeſſed of the above- 
mentioned certificates for the 


fractional parts of one hundred 
pounds, or of navy, victualling, 
or tranſport bills, which were 
made out on or before the zoth 
day of June 1764, and do not 
amount, together with the intereſt 

| thereupon computed to the 6th 
da 

| dred ounds, may, on or before 
. -the 5th of April next, after * 
Had the intereſt upon ſuch bills 
marked in ſuch manner as is before 
mentioned, bring the ſame to the 
office of the treaſurer of his majeſ- 


8 955 navy, and ſhall have, in ex- 


change for the ſame, from ſuch 


treaſurer, or his pay- maſter or ca- 
ſhier, a certificate to the ſaid go- 
vernor and company of the bank 
of England, for the ſums contained 


in ſuch certificates, and for the 


amount of the principal and in- 
_ tereſt of which ſuch biils ſhall con- 
fiſt.; and, upon delivery thereof, 
and payment of fo much money to 

the Lid governor and company as 
ſhall, with the ſum ſo certified, 
amount to one hundred pounds, 


mall be intitled to the annuities 


and advantages before mentioned : 
and if any ſuch certificates for 


fractional parts ſhall not be deli- 


vered in, and ſubſcribed as afore- 
aid, on or before the ſaid 5th.day 


of April next, they ſhall be paid 


according to the courſe of the na- 
vy, in ſuch order as the bills in 
Part of which they were granted 
were payable ; and ſuch of them, 
as were granted in part of bills 
bearing intereſt, ſhall, from the ſaid 
Fth day of April next, carry the 
ike intereſt to which ſuch bills 
Were intitled. | 

2. That there be granted to his 


majeſty an additional duty of four 


April next, to one hun- 


ſhillings, for every chaldron of 
coals, Newcaſtle meaſure, which 
ſhall be ſhipped for exportation to 
any part beyond the ſeas, except to 


Ireland, the Hle of Man, or the 


Britiſh dominions in America; and 
at the ſame rate for any greater or 
leſſer quantity. OR nl 
3. That there be granted to his 
0 upon all wrought ſilk, 
w_ s, and ſtuffs, mixed with filk 
or herba, of the manufacture of 
Perſia, or Eaſt-India, and upon all 


callicoes, printed, dyed, painted or 


ſtained there, which ſhall be ex. 
ported from this kingdom, except 
to Africa or the Britiſh dominions 


in America, a ſubſidy of poun- 


dage, after the rate of twelve pence 


for every twenty ſhillings of the 


value of ſuch goods, according to 
the groſs price-at which the ſame 
were ſold at the public ſales thereof, 

4. That, upon the expprtation 
from this kingdom of any fort of 
white callicoes or muſlins, except 
to Africa or the Britiſh dominions 
m America, there be retained, be- 
ſides the one half of the rate or 
duty commonly called 'The old 
Subſidy, which now remains, and 
1s not drayn back for the ſame, the 
furtherſum of two pounds for every 
hundred pounds of the true and 
real value of ſuch goods, accord- 
ing to the proſs price at which 
they were fold at the ſale of the 
united company of merchants 
trading to the Eaſt Indies; but 
that ſuch callicoes, which ſhall firſt 
have been printed, ſtained, pant- 
ed, or dyed, in Great Britain, 
ſhall not be ſubje& to the ſaid 
duty of two pounds, to be re- 


tained as aforeſaid. | 


5. That there be granted to his 
majeſty a ſtamp duty of tuo. 
pence, for every-ſkin or piece of 

vellum 


— 1 = 
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vellum or parchment, or, ſheet. or 
piece of paper, on which ſhall be 
ingroſſed, written, or printed, any 
a an of aſſurance, which ſha!l be 
made or entered into, within the 
cities of London or Weſtminſter, 
or elſewhere within the limits of 
the weekly bills of mortality, over 
and above all other duties. 

6. That there be granted to 
his majeſty a ſtamp duty of two 
ſhillings and ſix- pence, for every 
{kin or piece of vellum or parch- 
ment, or ſheet or piece of paper, 
on which ſnall be ingroſſed, writ- 
ten, or printed, any policy of aſ- 


ſurance, which ſhall be made or 


entered into in Great Britain, over 
and above all other duties. 

7. That the ſaid duties be car- 
ried to, and made part of, the fink- 


ing fund, towards making good 


the payment of the ſaid annuities. 

8. That a ſtamp duty of fix- 
pence impoſed by an act made in 
the twelfth year of the reign of 


queen Anne, and the additional 


ſtamp duty of one ſhilling impoſed 
by an act made in the zoth year 
of the reign of his late majeſty 
king George the ſecond, upon 
vellum, parchment, and paper con- 
taining any indenture, leaſe, bond, 
or other deed, be declared to ex- 
tend to every ſkin or piece of 
vellum or parchment, or ſheet or 
be ingroſſed, written, or printed, 
in Great Britain, any policy of 
aſſurance or charter- party. 
25  Maxcn 25. 
That authority be given to per- 
mit the importation into this king- 
dom from the Iſle of Man, under 
proper limitations and reſtrictions, 
any coarſe printed callicoes 
and other goods of the product 
or manufacture of the Eaſt Indies, 


ow of paper, on which fhall 


{245 
or other places beyond the cape 
of Good Hape, which are pro- 
hibited to be worn and uſes in 
this kingdom, and which were 


brought into the ſaid ifle before 
the firſt of March 1765, upon 


payment of one half of the old 


Iubſidy only for ſuch goods. 


Marcy 28. | 
1. That the monies remaining 
in the exchequer on the 1oth of 
October i764, for the diſpoſition 
of parliament, which had then 


ariſen of the ſurpluſſes, exceſſes 


or overplus monies, and other re- 

venues of the fund, commonlycall- 

ed the finking fund, be iſſued and 

applied, amountiag to the ſum of 
0 135,2131.:55: 00. 4. 

2. That out of ſuch monies, 


as ſhall or may ariſe of the ſurpluſ- 


ſes, exceſſes, or overplus monies and 
other revenues compoſing the faid 
fund, there be iſſued and applied 
the ſum of 2,100,000. 
FF 5 
1. That, in caſe the monies, 


for which certificates have been or 


ſhall be granted, in purſuance of 
a reſolution of this houſe, of the 


14th day of March laſt, by the 
treaſurer of his majeſty's navy, 


or his paymaſter or caſhier, to the 


_ governor and company of the bank 
of England, for and in reſpect of 


navy, victualling, and tranſport 


bills, made out on or before the 


zoth day of June 1764, and for 


and in reſpe& of ſuch fractional 
parts of the ſaid bills, as remained 


above the entire ſum of one or 
more hundred pounds, together 
with the ſums paid and payable 


at the bank of England, with 
the certificates for ſuch fractional 
arts, and for ſuch of the ſaid 
Pills, as, together with the in- 
tereſt com puted thereupon, do not 
| amount 


(R] 3 


1 


246] 
amount to one hundred pounds, 
ſhall not, on the 5th day of this 
inſtant April, make up the full 
ſum of 1, Foo, oool. the monies 
which ſhall be ſo wanting to com- 
_ the ſaid ſym of 1,500,000l. 
be raiſed by contributions, to 
be received at the bank of Eng- 
land, in entire ſums of one or 
more hundred pounds, to be paid 
to the caſhier or caſhiers of the 


ſaid governor and company, on or 


before the 28th day of this inſtant 
April; and that the contributors 
be entitled for the monies, ſo by 
them reſpectively advanced, to ſuch 


annuities, benefits, and advan- 


tages, as are mentioned in the 
ſaid reſolution, to be allowed to 


the proprietors of certificates, 


granted in exchange for ſuch navy, 
victualling, and tranſport bills, 
as ſhall th been delivered on 
In limited. | | RY 
22. That the money remain- 
ing in the exchequer, which was 
granted in the laſt ſeſſion, upon 
account, for defraying the charg 
of the pay and cloathing of the 
militia for one year, beginnin 
25th March, 1764, be iſſued and 
applied towards raiſing the ſup- 
lies granted this ſeſſion, amount- 
Fg to the ſum of 80,0001. 
8 MF 20-505 
I. That there be raiſed by loans 
or exchequer bills, to be charged 
upon the firſt aids to be granted 
in the next ſeſſion, (ſuch exche- 
quer bills, if not diſcharged, 
with intereſt thereupon, on or be- 
fore the 5th day of April, 1766, 
to be exchanged and received in 
payment, in ſuch manner as ex- 
chequer bills have uſually been 
exchanged and received in pay- 


ment) 800, oool. 
7 ; | 4 


iſlands, for 1765 


or before the reſpective days there- 
| 8 gum ſenega, or gum arabick, ex- 
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2. That, of the monies ariſeg 
or to ariſe out of ſuch of the, 
duties granted or continued by 
an act of laſt ſeſſions as were there. 
by reſerved to be diſpoſed of by 
parliament, towards . the 
neceſſary expence of defending, 
protecting, and ſecuring the Bri- 
tiſh colonies and plantations in 
America, there he applied towards 
making good the ſupply granted 
for maintaining his majeſty's forces 
and garriſons in the plantations; 
and for proviſions for the forces 
in North America, and the ceded 
60,0001, 

3. That a duty of fix-pence be 
laid upon every hundred weight 
of gum ſenega, or gum arabick, 
imported into this kingdom, over 


and above all duties now pay 
able thereupon. 


4. That a duty of 30s. be laid 
upon every hundred weight of 


ported out of this kingdom, over 
and above all duties now payable 
thereupon. _ | 
| APRIL 28------ 
That the monies which have 
been or ſhall be paid at the bank, 


in purſuance of the reſolutions of 


this houſe, of the 14th of March 
laſt, be applied towards diſcharg- 
ing bills payable in the courſe of 
the navy or victualling offices, or 
for tranſports, which were made 
out on or before the zoth of June, 
Ari 30. | 
1. That the bounties and draw- 
backs, now paid upon the expor- 
tation from this kingdom, of re- 
fined ſugars and graund ſugar, de 
diſcontinued, | * ; 
2. That, upon the exportation 
from this kingdom of refined ſugar 
in the loaf, compleat and whole, 


. | being 


For the YE AR 1765. 


deing net, that is to ſay, of one 
uniform whiteneſs throughout, and 
which has gone through the ope- 
ration of three clays at the leaſt, 
and been properly and thoroughly 
dried in the ſtove, according to 
the preſent practice of refining, a 
bounty be allowed after the rate of 
145. 6d. for every hundred weight 
©, OS 5 e 
3. That, upon the exportation 
from this kingdom of refined ſu- 
gar called baſtard, and of ground 
and powdered refined ſugar, and of 
refined loaf ſugar broke in pieces 
(the ſaid ſugar having been twice 
clayed, Ps 
ſtove) a bounty or draw back be 
allowed, after the rate of 6s. 4d. 
for every hundred weight thereof. 
4. That liberty be granted for a 
limited time, to carry rice from the 
province of North Carolina, di- 
realy to any other part of Ameri- 
ca, ſouthward of South Carolina 
and Georgia, ſubject to ſuch duty 
as 15 now payable upon rice, carri- 


ed from South Carolina and Geor- _ 
duty of 1s. granted by an act made 
in the thirty-ſecond of his late ma- 


gia, to any part of America, to 

the ſouthward thereof. 
5. That the duties which ſhall 

ariſe in reſpect of rice, ſo carried 


from North Carolina, and the du- 


ties which ſhall ariſe in purſuance 


of an act made in the laſt ſeſſion of 


parliament, intituled, An act for 
granting, for a limited time, a li- 

rty. to carry rice from, &c. be 
paid into the receipt of his majeſ- 
ty's exchequer, and there reſerved 
to be, from time to time, diſpoſed 
of by parliament, towargs further 
defraying the neceſſary expences 


of defending, protecting, and ſe- 


curing the Britiſh dominions in 
merica. | 
6. That bounties be granted upon 


ihe importation of deals, planks, 


properly dried in the 


1247 
boards, and timber, into this king- 
dom, from the Britiſh dominions 
in North America, for the term of 
nine years, in manner following; 
that is to ſay, during the firſt three 
years, for every hundred, contain- 
ing ſix ſcore of ſound merchantable 
deals, planks, and boards, not lefs 
than ten_ feet long, ten inches 


broad, and one inch and one quar- 


ter of an inch thick, 208. and ſo in 
222 for any greater length; 
and for any greater thickneſs, not 
exceeding four inches, and for 
every load, containing forty cubic 
feet, of ſound merchantable ſquar- 
ed timber of all kinds (the timber 
not to be leſs than ten inches 


ſquare) 128. and mg the next 
u 


three years, for every hundred of 
ſuch deals, planks, and boards, 


158. and for every load of ſuch 


timber, 8s. and during the laſt 


three years, for every hundred of 
ſuch deals, planks, and boards, 


10s. and for every load of ſuch 
timber, 3s. | = Pp 
7. That the additional inland 


jeſty upon every pound weight 
avoirdupois of coffee, ſold in 
Great Britain, do ceaſe and de- 
termine. | „ 
8. That there be granted to his 
majeſty, an additional inland du- 
ty of 6d. upon every pound weight 
avoirdupois of coffee, not being 


of the growth and product of the L 


Briuſh plantations in America, 


which ſhall be ſold in Great Bri- 


F 


9. That the ſaid additional in- 
land duty be appropriated to the 
uſes, to which the ſaid duty of is. 
per pound weight was made ap- 
plicable.-: oy ns gn INT 
10. That the allowantes direct- 
* 4 _ 


ed by law, to be made in reſpect 
of hard ſoap, which ſhall be re- 
_ or made new, be diſcon- 
timued. | | 


11. That in lieu thereof, the 
duties upon one pound, in every 
den pounds weight of ſuch foap, 
he allowed to the makers there- 


12. That all linen cloth and dia- 
per of Ruſſia, which are not at 
preſent particularly rated in any 
act of parliament, or book of rates, 
be, upon the importation” there- 
of into this kingdom, rated in 
manner following; that is to ſay, 


all ſuch cloth and diaper, being in 


- breadth more than 22+ and not ex- 
_ceeding 315 inches at 41. and being 
in breadth more than 314 inches, 
and not exceeding 45 inches, at 6]. 
and exceeding 45 inches in breadth, 
at 10). for every 120 Engliſh ells 


thereof reſpectively, and ſo in pro- 


portion for any greater or leſſer 
quantity; and that che full amount 


of the ſeveral duties now required 


by law to be paid, for every 208. 


of the value of the ſaid goods, be 


raiſed and collected according to 
the ſaid reſpective rates.. 


13. That no drawback or boun- 


ty be allowed upon the exporta- 
tion of any goods, from this king- 
dom, to any of the iſlands of 


Faro. | 
„ 

I. That every inſtrument, let- 
ter, entry, minute, memoran- 
dum, or other writing whereby 

any officer is admitted, in any 


court whatſoever, to ſerve or to 
hold ſuch office, as is charged with 

any ſtamp duty within the mean- 
ing of the acts 5 W. and M. 


TY 3 and 12 A. whereby the 
ſeveral duties of 408. are impoſed 


cent. per annum be 


made. 


— . , 
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upon every piece of vellum parch. 


ment, or paper, on which any ad. 


mittance of ſuch officer is ingrof. 
ſed or written, ſhall be deemed 
and taken to be an admittance of 


ſuch officer. ; . 
2. That the preſent ſtamp dy. 
ty. upon the admiſſion into any 
corporation or company be re. 
pealed. 8 
3. That inſtead thereof a ſtamp- 
duty of 2s. be charged upon 4 
entry, minute, or memorandum, 
made of ſuch admittance, in their 
court book, roll, or record. 
4. That the preſent allowance 
for prompt payment at the ſtamp 
office be repealed. e 
5. That inſtead thereof an al. 
lowance at the rate of 4]. per. 
| for the future 
6. That an additional ftamp du- 
ty of 20s. be charged ppon every 
policy of aſſurance, in which the 
properties of more than one per- 
ſon, in any ſhip, cargo, or both, 


or more than a particular number 


of perſons in partnerihip, or more 
than one body politic, to a greater 
amount in the whole than 400l. 
ſhall be aſſured. 5 

7. That of the monies agreed 
to be paid by a convention, be- 


tween his majeſty and the French 


king, concluded and figned at 


London the 27th of February laſt, 


for the maintenance of the late 
French priſoners of war, there be 
applied a ſam not exceeding, 
ERGO ED G58 7 2 34.047" 11: geg8,00M, 

Mary 7. a 
1. That out of the monies, which 
ſhall ariſe of the produce of the 


duties laid in this ſeſſion, upon the 
importation and exportation of 
gum ſenega and gum ans: 
0 or, 200 
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there be iſfued and applied a ſum judges and juſtices therein men- 
not exceeding 12, oool. tioned, in England and Wales, 
2. That the 28. ſtamp duty to there be granted an additional 
be impoſed by the third reſolution flamp duty of 41. upon every piece 
of yeſterday be applied to the of vellum or parchment, or ſheet 
uſes, to which the ſtamp duty re- or piece of paper, upon which 
pealed by the ſecond reſolution of any admiſſion into any of the four 
yeſterday was applicable. inns of court ſhall be ingroſſed or 
' 3. That the additional ſtamp written; and an additional ſtamp 
duty of *20s. impoſed by the ſixth duty of 61. upon every ſuch piece 
reſolution of yeſterday be applied on which ſhall be ingroſſed or 
to the like uſes, to which the du- written, any regiſter, entry, teſti- 
ties upon policies of aſſurance are momal, or certificate, of the de- 
at preſent applicable, gree of utter barriſter, taken in 
4. That the ſame bounties be any of the four inns of court: 
allowed upon all linens to be 2 That out of any of the ſur- 
made in the Iſle of Man, and im- pluſſes which ſhall ariſe upon the 
ported into Great Britain, which funds eſtabliſhed for payment of 
mall be exported from thence, as the ſaid augmentation, and upo! 
are now allowed on the exporta- the faid additional ſtamp Y. 
tion of Britiſh or Iriſh linens, after the payments charged there- 
and under the ſame reſtrictions and upon are, from time to time, ſa- 
limitations, : tisfied, there be applied, in aug- 
F. That the inhabitants of the mentation of the ſalaries of the 
Ille of Man may import into any faid judges and juſtices, from the 
_ lawful port of Great Britain or 5th of January to the 5th of July 
Ireland, the beſtials, or any other 1759, according to the propor- 
goods, wares, and merchandizes, tions appointed by the ſaid act, 
of the growth, produce, and ma- with reſpect to the augmentation 
nufacture of the ſaid iſle, except therein mentioned, a {um not ex- 
woollen manufactures, beer and ceeding 3,625ʃ. 
ale, without paying any cuſtom, 3. That out of any of the du- 
ſubſidies, or duties, for and in re- ties and revenues in Scotland, 
ſpect thereof (except ſuch exciſe which by an act of 10 Anne were 
or other duty, as is/now, or ſhall charged, or made chargeable, with 
hereafter, for the time being, be the payment of the fees, ſalaries, 
due and payable for the like and other charges allowed, or to 
| goods, wares, or merchandize, of be allowed, by her majeity, ther 
the growth, produce, and manu- heirs, or ſucceſſors, for keep 
facture of Great Britain) liable to up the courts of ſeſſion and 
certain limitations and reftrie- juſticiary, and exchequer court 
_ "Wong. 247 in Scotland, there be applied, 
MAT 9. nin augmentation of the ſalaries 
1. That towards making good of the judges in the courts af 
and ſecuring the payment of the ſeſſion and exchequer there, from 
ſums of money directed by an act the gth of January to the 5th 
of 32 Geo. II. to be applied in of July 1759, according to the 
augmentation of the ſalaries of the proportions appointed by the _ 


act of 32 George II. with reſpect 


d the augmentation thereby grant- 
5 Total of the liquidated ſums provided ber by 


the committee of ways and means 


Exceſs provided by the ſaid committee more 
than 2 by the committee of ſupply, omit- 
the ä 


ting the fractions, as they are 


To this is to be added the ſum 
well as granted by the ſecond reſolution of April 
the ad of the committee of ſupply, being 


Total exceſs 


From the ch reſolution of ja- 


nuary 24th, and the iſt reſolution 
of January 28th, it looks as if a 
ſupply was granted by both for 
the half pay of the marine officers, 
and conſequently for one and the 
ſame uſe. But it is to be obſerved, 
that in all the wars before the laſt, 
the marines were upon the army 
eſtabliſhment, and * money for 
their pay was iſſued to the pay-ma- 
ter general of the army, when we 
had no pay-maſter general of ma- 
rines; conſequently, when fpeace 


was reſtored, the half-pay marine 


officers were .continued upon the 


_ ſame eſtabliſhment; but in the laſt 
war the marines were put upon 


the navy eſtabliſhment, and the 


money for their pay was iſſued to 
„and con- 
ſequently the half- pay marine offi- 


the treaſurer of the navy 


cers who were employed in the laſt 
-war, are now continued ypon that 
eſtabliſhment; therefore they con- 
tinue to be provided for by that 
reſolution of parliament which 
provides for the ordinary of the 
navy. But as there are ſtill re- 
maining alive and upon half pay 
ſome of thoſe marine officers, Who 
were employed in our former wars, 
but, on account of their age or in- 
Hrmities, were not employed in 


unſatisfied claims and 


9 _—— , 5 n * ** * * R „ Pp, 2 
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ding 2,100, 


— 7783063 4 114 

near equal _ 19977 11 11 
provided as DE 
25 749 2 72 


PF 2 


271717 14 62 
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the laſt war, they were continued 
even during the war, as they were 
before, and ſtill continue to be up- 
on the army eſtabliſhment ; there- 


fore they continue to be provided 


for now, as they formerly were, 
by that reſolution of parliament 
which provides for the reduced of- 
ficers of his majeſty's land- forces. 

Upon the firſt and ſecond reſo- 
lutions of April the 2d, it is to be 


obſerved, that the money granted 
by theſe two reſolutions amounts 


exactly to the ſum of , 500,000]. 


and that this way of granting and 


providing for a ſum of money in 
the committee of ſupply was ſel- 
dom, if ever, ay before the 
preceding ſeſſion, The old and 


moſt regular way of granting and 


providing for this ſum of 500,G00l. 
would haye been, to have granted 


in the committee of ſupply, upon 


account, a ſum not exceeding 
500,000. towards diſcharging ſuch 
emands, 
for expences incurred during the 
late war in Germany, as appeared 


to be due by the reports of the 


commiſſioners appointed by bis 
majeſty, for examining and _ 
ſach claims and demands ; an 
then, in the committee of ways 
and means to have reſolved, that 

towards 


towards makin g good the ſupply 


ranted to his majeſty, there be 
iflued and applied the ſum of 
251,740l. 28. 7d. } out of the 
exceedings of the ſeveral ſums pro- 


vided by | per gags for ſundry ſer- 


vices, and of the monies that have 
been paid into the hands of the 
pay-maſter general, by contractors 

and others, to the 23d of March 
1765, The whole, it is plain, 
of this 500, oool. is to be paid on 
account of the late war in Germany. 
The two reſolutions of the com- 
mittee of ways and means, agreed 
to March the 28th, prove; the firſt, 
that, for the preceding two years 
at leaſt, the ſinking fund had pro- 
duced yearly above two millions, 
fince, in the ſecond ſeſſion of this 


parliament, two millions had been 


taken from it for the ſervice of 
the year 1763, and in the third ſeſ- 

ſion two millions more had been 
taken from it for the ſervice of the 


year 1764; yet, by the 1oth of 


October 1764, it had produced 
both theſe large ſums, with a ſur- 
plus of 135,2131. 5s. od. 4 as ap- 
pears by the firſt of theſe reſolu- 
tions; therefore the houſe had from 
experience a good foundation for 
agreeing to take from that fund 


The ſecond reſolution 


Gth and 12th _ 


The three reſolutions of January 28th 
The four reſolutions of March 19th, except a 
ſourth part of the laſt, as the fourth of the prin- 
cipal has been ordered to be paid oft 


5 * 


The third, fifth, fixth, and ſeventh, reſolu- 


tions of March 26th 


The third reſolution of April the 2d . 
The firſt, third, and fourth reſolutions of 


April 2oth 


— — — 


Total neceſſary expence for the current ſervice 


Money granted by, 
of January 22d 
The reſolutions of January 24th, all except the 


__ 
2,100,001. as they did by the ſaid 
ſecond reſolution, for the ſerviee 
of the year 1765 ; for the afore- 
faid ſupplies, it is to be ſuppoſed, 


had produced by the ſaid ioth of 


October, over and above what had 
been taken from it before that day, 
enough to make, good a part of 
thoſe deficiencies, which the com- 
mittee of ſupply had taken care to 
replace by the ſecond, third, and 
fourth reſolutions of March the 
19th ; but, as near the ſame defi- 
ciencies may happen in the year 


1765, the committee of ways and 


means thought it neceſſary, to leave 
in the ſinking fund ſuch a ſam, as 
. probably be ſufficient for 


an wering them. | 


As in all probability, the an- 
nual public expence of this nation. 
can never be much lets than it is 
at preſent, we may, from the fore- 
going reſolutions of the commit- 
tee of ſupply, compute what will 
be the leaſt ſum neceſſary for the 
ſervice in time to come. For this 
purpoſe we may leave out all thoſe 
accidental ſervices which it be- 


came neceſſary to grant money for 
during the laſt ſeſſion, and ſtate 


thoſe only which will be neceſſary 
in every future ſeſſion as follows: 
832000 © © 


1436684 7 4 
612734 11 5 


282424 14 11 


, 


— 19277 1411 
2231 17 6 
— — 2499117 4} 


209345 3 3 7 
There 
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reſolution of Marc 


\ 
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. "There are, indeed, ſome of theſe 
articles of public expence, which, 
it is to be hoped, will annually de- 


year; ſor as to all ſach accidental 
articles, the nation ought certainly 
to be as cautious as poſſible, az 


creaſe during the continuance of every ſhilling of {the expence my 
peace, ws Bi the ſeventh, be taken from that e 2 
eighth, ninth, and tenth reſolu- | 


will cer- 
tainly in a few years be totally an- 
nmihilated, becauſe thoſe annuities 
muſt be among the firſt that are to 
be paid off by the ſinking fund; 
| and thei gradua] diminutions will, 
probably, after the next enſuing 
year, do more than anſwer all the 
accidental articles of expence, to 
which the nation can be expoſed 
in time of peace; ſo that we ſhall 
never be obliged to rake above 
ve or fix hundred thouſand pounds 
from the ſinking fund, for anſwer- 


tions of January . * fourth 
19t 


ing the expence of any enſuing 


another dangerous 


againſt us. 


which is ee to the pay- 
t 


ment of her debts and the redemp- 
tion of her mortgaged taxes; ſome 
of which, there is reaſon to expect, 


will be redeemed and aboliſhed in a 


very few years, if peace and the 
land tax at 4s. in the pound be 


continued ; and that both may 
continue for a conſiderable number 
of years we have equal reaſon to 
expect, if our foreign connections, 


and the monopoliſing ſpirit of 
ſome of our merchants, do not pro- 
voke the powers of Europe to form 
confederacy 


As no new debts were created hy the foregoing revenue votes, 
the only ſtate of the national debt, we could inſert in this volume, 
would be the ſame with that in our laſt; for which reaſon we 
thought we might omit it. But we have given an account of the 


civil liſt expences between the 


5th of November 1688, and Lady- 


day 1702; whereby the reader may form ſome judgment of the 
uſual application of that branch of the revenue, e 
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S TAT E PAPERS: 


His Majefty's moſt gracions ſpeech to 
both houſes of parliament, on 
Thurſday the oth day of * 
ary 17053 © 
addreſſes of both houſes upon he oc- 

caſſon, and his Majeſtys moſt gra- 


cious anſaver, 


Lords and Gentlemen, 

* E ſi tuation of affairs, both 
| at home and abroad, has en- 
abled me to allow you that receſs, 
which has been uſual in times of 

public tranquility. ACT 
I have now the ſatisfaction to in- 
form you, that I have agreed with 
my good brother the king of Den- 
mark, to cement the union which 
has long ſubſiſted between the two 
crowns, by the marriage of the 
prince royal of Denmark with my 
fiſter the princeſs Caroline Matil 
da, which is to be ſolemnized as 
ſoon as their reſpeQive ages will 
o 
LJ obſerve with pleaſure, that the 
events which have happened in the 
courſe of the laſt year, give us re- 
fon to me for the duration of that 
peace, which has been ſo happily 
eſtabliſhed, and which it is my re- 
ſolution ſtrictly to maintain. The 

_ tourts of France and Spain have 
given me freſh aſſurances of their 
diſpoſitions. The future quiet 
of the empire has been confirmed 


with the bumble 


by the unanimous choice of a ſuc- | 
ceſſor to the imperial dignity ; and 


the peaceable election of the kin 


of Poland has prevented thoſe fatal 
conſequences, which, upon ſimilar- 
occaſions, have ſo frequently been 
deſtruQtive to the woes of Europe. 
I am happy, therefore, to meet 
my parhament at a time, when 
no foreign diſturbances interrupt- 
their conſultations for the internal 
2 order, and proſperity of my 

ingdoms. * a 


Gentlemen of the houſe of _ 
Commons, 5 8 
I ſhall aſk of you, for the cur- 
rent ſervice of the year, no other 
ſupplies, than ſuch as are neceſſary 
for thoſe eſtabliſhments, which 
have already met with your ap 
probation ; and r a e 
per eſtimates for this purpoſe 
we laid before you. 4 $4; 
- I muſt, however, earneſtly re- 
commend to you the continuance 
of that attention, which you have 
hitherto, ſhewn, for the 1umprove- 
ment of the public revenue, and 
the diminution of the national 
debt. For theſe deſireable and 
neceſſary ends, I am perſuaded, 
that you will purſue - every pro- 
per meaſure, which the fats of 
my domintons, and the circum» 
ſtances of the times, may W 
* 
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My Lords and Gentlemen, 

The experience which 1 have had 
of your former conduct makes me 
rely on your wiſdom and firmneſs, 

in promoting that obedience to the 
laws, and reſpect to the legiſlative 
authority of this kingdom, which 
is eſſentially neceſſary for the fafety 
of the whole; and in eſtabliſhing 
ſuch regulations, as may beſt con- 
nect and ſtrengthen every part of 
my dominions, for their mutual 
benefit and ſupport. y 


I The affection which I bear to 


my people excites my earneſt 
wiſhes, that every ſeſſion of parlia- 
ment may be diſtinguiſhed by ſome 


plans for the public advantage, 


and for their relief from thoſe 


difficulties, which an expenſive 


War has brought upon them. My 
concurrence and encouragement 


ſhall never be wanting where their 


welfare is concerned; and I truſt 
that for the attainment of that great 
object, you will proceed with 
temper, unanimity, and diſpatch. 
The addreſs of the houſe of Lords. 
| Moſt gracious Sovereign, 5 
W. your majeſty's moſt du- 
VV titul and loyal ſubjects, 


the lords ſpiritual and temporal in 
parliament aſſembled, return your 


majeſty our humble thanks for 


your moſt gracious ſpeech from the 
throne. SRP” —_ 
We acknowledge, with prati- 
tude, your majeſty's goodneſs, in 
acquainting us with your having 
agreed to a marriage 'between the 
prince royal of Denmark and your 
majeſty's fiſter the princeſs Caro- 
line Matilda, to be ſolemnized as 
ſoon as their reſpective ages will 


poſitions z 


; * : 
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permit, And we beg leave i 
aſſure your majeſty of our entire 
ſatisfaction in the choice of this 


alliance; which, under the bleflins 
of Providence, cannot fail of ce. 
menting and ſtrengthening the 
union, which has fo long ſubſifted 


between the crowns of Great Bri. 


tain and Denmark, and thereby 


conducing to the ſupport of the 


proteſtant cauſe. 

We fincerely rejoice in thoſe 
events of the laſt year, which ſeen 
to promiſe a continuance of the 
peace ſo happily eſtabliſhed ; and 
we with gratitude, the de- 
claratibn which your majeſty is 
graciouſly pleaſed to make, of your 
reſolution ſtrictly ta maintain it. 
We hope that the freſh aſſurances 


which the coürts of France and 


Spain have given of their good diſ- 


confirmed by the unanimous choice 


of a ſucceſfor to the imperial dig- 


nity ; and the peaceable election 
of the king of Poland, will con- 
tribute to the ſecurity of the ge- 
neral tranquillity of Europe, and 


that it will long remain fixed on a2 


firm and laſting | baſis. And we 


beg leave to affure your majeſty; 


that, as the preſent undiſturbed 


ſtate of affairs abroad affords ſo 


favourable an opportunity for the 
deliberations of your parliament 
on ſuch objects, as may be moſt 
eonducive to the internal g 
order and proſperity of theſe king- 
doms, nothing ſhall be wanting 
in care and attention, on our 
art; which may promote the wel- 
are and the honeur of our coun- 


Permit us, Sir, to offer to your 
majeſty our humble acknowledge- 
ments, for the gracious approba- 
To = | = 


e quiet of the empire, - 


. » » 


For the YEAR 1765. 


non which your majeſty is pleaſed 
to declare of our former con- 
duct; and to give your majeſty 
the ſtrongeſt aſſurances, that we 
will firmly 2 in exerting our 
zealous endeavours to promote due 
obedience to the laws, and rever- 
ence to the legiſlative authority of 
this kingdom; and to eſtabliſn 
ſuch regulations, as ſhall appear 
to be moſt conducive to the mutual 
benefit and ſupport of all your 
majeſty's dominions. * 

With hearts full of duty and af- 
fection, we offer our unfeigned 
thanks to your majeſty for your 
aternal care and tender cbncern 
fer the difficulties, which have been 
brought on your ſubjects by a 
long and burthenſome war; and 
for your royal wiſhes, that your 
parliament may take every occa- 


fon for their relief. Animated 


with theſe ſentiments, we aſſure 
your majeſty, that we will pro- 
ceed with that temper, unanimity 
and diſpatch, which your majeſty 
is pleaſed to recommend to us in 
- the purſuit of thoſe great and 


important objects, to which your 


majeſty has directed our atten- 


tion. 


My Lords, ESD 
I thank you for. this dutiful 
and affectionate addreſs, The 
ſatisfaction which you expreſs on 
the intended marriage of my ſiſter, 
the princeſs Caroline Matilda, is 
N agreeable to me. And 
1 accept, with pleaſure, the aſſu- 
rances you give me of your zeal- 
ous endeavours for the advance- 
ment of the proſperity of my 
kingdoms, and the happineſs of 
my people, which I ſhall ever 
have moſt fincerely at heart, 
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The addreſs of the houſe of Comm 
Moſt gracious Sovereign, 
W your majeſty's moſt duti- 
ful and loyal ſubjects, the 
commons of Great Britain in par- 


liament aſſembled, beg leave to re- 


turn your majeſty the moſt humble 
thanks of this houſe, for your moſt 
gracious ſpeech from the throne. 
Permit us, at the ſame time, to 
offer to your majeſty our dutiful 
congratulations upon the marriage 
agreed to be ſolemnized between 
the prince royal of Denmark and 
her royal highneſs the princeſs 


Caroline Matilda, as ſoon as their 


reſpective ages will permit; which 
hangs 3 cannot but be moſt 
pleaſing to your faithful com- 
mons, as it muſt tend to cement 
and ſtrengthen the ancient alliance 
between the crowns of Great Bri- 
tain and Denmark, and thereby 
add ſecurity to the proteſtant re- 
A | 1 
We beg leave alſo to declare 

our ſatisfaction at thoſe events of 


the laſt year, which promiſe the 


continuance of the peace ſo hap- 
pily eſtabliſhed and maintained by 
your majeſty's wiſe and ſteady 


His Majeſty's moſt gracions e conduct, and to expreſs our hopes, 


that the freſh aſſurances, which 
have been given by the courts of 
France and Spain, of their good 
diſpoſitions, the unanimous choice 
of a ſucceſſor to the imperial 
throne, and the undiſturbed elec- 
tion of the king of Poland, will 
ſecure and confirm the general 
tranquillity of Europe. In this 
ſituation, we think it our duty 
to give our particular attention 
to ſuch regulations, as will moſt 


effectually promote the internal 


good order and proſperity of 
theſe kingdoms. eg 
TY Your 


F ; 
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Your majeſty may be aſſured 
that we will, with chearfulneſs 
and difpatch, raiſe fach ſupplies 
as ſhall be found neceffary for 
the current ſervice of the year, 
And, being thoroughly ſenfible of 
your majeſty's paternal concern 
for the relief and welfare of your 
people, in recommending to us 
the improvement of the public 
revenue, and the diminution of 
the national debt, on which the 
future ſafety of Great Britain muſt 
depend, we will apply ourſelves, 
With the thioR inal ales affiduity; 
to carry into execution every pro- 
der meaſure which may contri- 
bute to theſe great and ſalutary 
purpofes, and which the ſtate of 


Four majeſty's dominions, and the 


circumſtances of the times, ſhall 


We acknowledge, with the live- 


lieſt gratitude, the gracious ex- 
preſſions of your majeſty's tender 
affection, 
care for the mutual benefit and 


fupport of all your ſubjects. And 


we affure your majeſty, that, ani- 
mated with theſe ſentiments, we 
will endeavour to deſerve the con- 
fdence which your majeſty 1s 
leafed to repoſe in us, by pur- 
uing every publtc advantage ; and 
will proce 
temper and firmneſs, which will 
beft conciliate and inſure due 
ſubmiſſion to the laws, and reve- 
rence to the legiſlative authority of 
Great Britain. OT IS, 
His Majeſty's moſt gracicus anſwer. 
FFP | 
I return you my thanks for 
this very dutrful and affectionate 
addreſs; and I receive with the 
greateſt pleaſure your congratula- 


and of your conſtant 


therein, with that 


tions on the marriage agree : d 60 
be ſolemnized — the prince 


royal of Denmark 4nd my ſiſter 


the princeſs Caroline Matilda; 
My conſtant endeavour ſhall: be 
employed to' preferve the public 
tranquility, to fecure the rights, 
and nl the happineſs, of my 
de 3 8 8 


o ; . 2 ** 
K * . , , 1 


His Majeſty's moſt gracious ſpeech th 
Both houſes of SONS, on the 

24th of April 1765, to recom- 
mend a regency Bill; with theit 
Joint addreſs thereupon, and hi; 
. Majeſty's maſt gracious anfirer. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


| HE tender concetn, which 
I I fee! for my faithful ſub- 


jects, makes me anxious to pro- 


vide for every poſſible event, which 
may affect ter future happineſs 
. | 
My late indiſpoſition, though 
not attended with danger, has led 
me to conſider the fituation, in 
which my kingdoms, and my fa- 
mily, might be left, if it ſhould 
* God to put a N to my 
ife, whilſt my ſucceſſor is of ten- 
c 
The high importance of this 
ſubject to the public ſafety, good 
order, and tranquility; the pater- 
nal affection, which I bear to my 
children, and to all my people; 
and my earneſt defire, that eve 
precaution ſhould be taken, wh1 
may tend to preſerve the conſtitu- 
tion of Great Britain undifturbed, 


and the dignity and luſtre of its 


crown unimpaired; have deter- 
mined me to lay this weighty bu- 
ſineſs before my parliament. And, 
as my health, by the ng ky 


2 | 5 


lo! 
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God, is now reſtored, I take the 
earlieſt opportunity of meeting 
ou here, and of - recommending 
to your moſt ſerious deliberation 
the making ſuch proviſion, as 
would be neceſſary, in caſe any of 
my children ſhould ſucceed to 
the throne, before they ſhall re- 
ſpectively attain the age of eighteen 
. 595 

f To this end, I propoſe to your 


conſideration, whether, under the 


reſent circumſtances, it will not 
be expedient to veſt in me the 
power of appointing, from time 
to time, by. inſtruments in writ- 
ing, under my ſign manual, either 
the queen, or any other perſon of 
my royal family uſually reſiding 
in Great Britain, to be the guard- 
dian of the perſon of ſuch ſuc- 


ceſſor, and the regent of theſe 


kingdoms, until ſuch ſucceſſor 
mall attain the age of eighteen 
years ; ſubject to the like reſtric- 
tions and regulations, as are ſpe- 
ciied and contained in an act, 


paſſed upon a ſimilar occaſion, 


in the twenty- fourth year of the 
reign of the late king, my royal 


grand-father: the regent ſo ap- 


pointed to be aſſiſted by a coun- 
cil, compoſed of the ſeveral per- 
ſons, who, by reaſon of their dig- 
nities and offices, are. conſtituted 
members of the council eſtabliſhed 
by that act, together with thoſe 


whom you may think proper to 


leave to my nomination. 


[CCI Y ” 


* — 


The joint addreſs of the houſe of lord. 


and houſe of commons. 


Moſt gracious Sovereign, 

E, 2 majeſty's moſt duti- 
ful and loyal ſubjects, the 

lords ſpiritual $59" temporal, and 
Vo L. VIII. 


cordial fenfe of gratitude. 


— 
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commons, in parliament aſſembled, _ 


preſume to approach your tacred, 
2323 with our warmeſt acknow- 
edgments of the peculiar good- 
neſs expreſſed in your moſt gra- 
cious ſpeech from the throne. 
We humbly intreat your ma- 
jeſty's acceptance of our heartieſt 
congratulations upon your recovery 
from your late indiſpoſition. Your. 
majeſty's return to your parliament 
has diffipated all thoſe anxious 
ſenſations, which the occaſion of 
your abſence had excited; and as 
the re-eftabliſhment of your in- 
valuable health is an object to 
your faithful people of the ſincereſt 
Joy and exultation, your majeſty 
has ſhewn a moſt affectionate re- 
gard to their ſatis faction, in con- 
deſeending to take the earlieſt op- 
portunity of giving them ſo plea- 
ſing a proof of it. 5 45 
This great mark of your ma- 
jeſty's attention demands our mot 
ſincere and dutiful thanks; but 
we have before us a ſtill more 
engaging inſtance of your watch- 
ful ſollicitude for our future ſecu- 
rity and happineſs. 
The conſtant tenor of your juſt 


and conſtitutional government, di- 
ſftinguiſhed and endeared to your 
kingdoms by an unwearied appli- 


cation to the advancement of their 
intereſts and proſperity, had al- 
ready filled our minds with a moſt, 
The 
new proof, which your majeſty is 
now pleaſed to give us, of your 
truly paternal goodneſs, by ex- 


tending your concern for the ſtabi- 


lity, dignity, and luſtre of your 
crown, with all the happy etie&s 
of your love to your royal chil- 


dren, and to your faithful ſub- 
jets, beyond the period of your 
own continuance among them, 


5) muſt 
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muſt inſpire us with ſtill higher 


degrees, if poſſible, of reverence 
and affection. 5 
- Whilſt we contemplate, with ad- 


miration, that magnanimity which 


enables your majeſty to look for- 
ward, with a cool compoſure of 
thought, to an event, which when- 


ever it ſhould pleaſe God to per- 


* 


tion! Your majeſty has ſhewn, 


mit it, muſt overwhelm your 


loyal ſubjects with the bittereſt di- 
ſtraction of grief; we cannot but 


be deeply affected with that com- 


paſſionate ſentiment of your royal 
heart, which ſuggeſts a proviſion 


for their comfort under ſo ſevere 
an affliction. 5 | 
May it pleaſe the Divine Pro- 


vidence to exempt us from the 


fatal neceſſity of ſuch a conſola- 


from the firſt day of your au- 
ſpicious reign, ſo conſcientious a 


regard to the laws and liberties, 
the religious and civil rights, of 


your kingdoms, that we ſhould be 


inſenſible and unworthy of the 


importance of every meaſure that 


children. 


happineſs we ourſelves enjoy, if 
we did not ardently with to 
tranſmit it under the ſame gra- 
cious care and protection to our 


Yet, feeling, as we do, the 


may tend to the perpetuating, in 


all events, our happy conititu- 


tion; in deference to your ma- 


» . 
Jeſty's recommendation, and un- 
der a full conviction of that èon- 


ſummate prudence, and benehcent 


intention, which were the motives 


of it, we will not fail to apply 


_ ourſelves to the immediate diſcuſ- 


ſion of the high and momentous 
object, which your majeſty has 


been pleaſed to propeſe to our 
conſideration. 
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Our deliberations concerning it 
will 'be animated by the hopes of 
ſecurity to our poſterity, under 
the bleſſing of . Almighty God, 
and in concurrence with your ma- 
jeſty's ſalutary deſigns, the ineſti- 
mable bleſling of a legal proteſtant 
ſucceſſion to the crown of theſe 
realms in your royal family; and 
will be influenced by a juſt con- 
fidence in your princely wiſdom, 
and paternal concern for your 
people. e, 5 

We ſhall go into this conſulta- 
tion with a ſenſible anxiety arif- 
ing from the ſubje& of it; but we 


_ humbly aſſure your majeſty, that 


we will conclude it, with all the 
diſpatch compatible with its ſingu- 
lar importance; repeating, at the 
ſame time, our earneſt ſupplica- 
tions, that, through the mercy of 


God upon this proteſtant church 


and nation, a precaution, ſo ex- 
pedient in proſpect, may become 
uſeleſs in the event, by your ma- 
jeſty's living to form, under your 
own inſtruction, a ſucceſſor worthy 
to inherit the allegiance and af. 
fections of a free people, by a long 
and mature attention to the ex- 


ample of your royal virtues. 


His majeſty”s moſt gracious anſwer. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 
Vour affectionate congratulations 
upon my recovery, and the ſenſe 
which you expreſs of your hap- 
pineſs under my government, gie 


me the greateſt ſatisfaction. 


Be aſſured, I have not a more 
ſincere concern, or a more earneſt 


deſire, than to ſecure to my faith- 


ful people, both now and hereafter, 
the religious and civil bleſſings of 
our invaluable conſtitution. 


* Abjirad 


For the YEAR 1763. 


thftra of the a, paſſed in purſu- 
ance of the' foregoing ſpeech of his 
majeſty, to provide for the admi- 


niſtration of government, in caſe. 


the crown ſhould deſcend to any 
of his children, being under the 


age of eighteen ; and for the care 


and guardianſhip of their perſons. 
PHE preamble to this act 


mentions, that, in conſe- 
quence of a tender concern in his 


majeſty for his faithful ſubjects, and 


an anxious defire to provide for 
every poſſible event which may af- 
fe& their happineſs or ſecurity, in 
regard to the adminiſtration of the 
government, as ſet forth in his ma- 
jeſty's ſpeech, it is enacted; 
That power be veſted in his ma- 
jeſty of appointing, from time to 


time, by three inſtruments under 


his ſign manual, a guardian to his 
ſucceſſor, in caſe the crown ſhall 
deſcend to any of his children being 
under the age of eighteen years, 
ſuch guardian to have the care and 
management of the tuition of the 
perſon of ſuch minor, and to exe- 
cute the office of regent of this 
kingdom; and to be either the 
queen or princeſs e of 
Wales, or one of the deſcendants of 
the late king uſually reſiding in 
Great Britain. 5 
That a number in ſucceſſion, by 
way of ſubſtitution, in caſe of 
death, may be nominated to ſucceed 
in the guardianſhip and regency ; 
but no more than one perſon to 
act as ſuch at one time; and ſuch 


perſons to be diſqualified from act- 


ing as guardians and regents by 
non-reſidence, or by marrying a 
papiſt. | . 

That the inſtruments of nomi- 


nation be ſealed with the king's 


3 


1 N 


k © . 
* 


ſeal; and the ſeals of the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, lord Chan- 
cellor, and prefident of the coun- 
cil; and to be ſeverally depoſited 
with them : but, upon the revoca- 
tion or alteration of ſuch inſtru- 
ments by the king, or death of 
any of the depoſitaries, or removal 


of any of the ſaid officers of ſtate, 
to be delivered up; and on the 


demiſe of the king, during ſuch 
minority, the privy council is to 
aſſemble, and the ſaid inſtruments 


.are to be produced and read. 


That a perſon guilty of opening 
any of the ſaid inſtruments, with- 
out his majeſty's order, or refuſing 
to deliver up the ſame to the privy 


council, ſhall incur the penalties of 


premunire. 


That one of the inſtruments be- 


ing produced ſhall be effectual to 
give authority to the perſon nomi- 


nated regent: and all acts of regal 
power, done otherwiſe than by 


conſent and authority of the regent, 
are declared void. AS | 
That the council of regency, for 
aſſiſting the regent, ſhall conſiſt of 


their royal highneſſes his majeſty's 
brothers, Edward Auguſtus, duke 


of Vork and Albany, William 
Henry, duke of Gloceſter and 


Edinburgh, prince Henry Frede- 
rick, and prince Frederick Wil- 
liam, and his royal highneſs his 


majeſty's uncle William Auguſtus, 
duke of Cumberland (the a 


prince Henry Frederick, and prince 


Frederick William, to be members 


of the ſaid council of regency, 
when they ſhall reſpectively attain 
the age 21 years, and not ſooner) - 
and alſo of the perſons and officers 
following, viz. the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury for the time being ; 
the lord chancellor or lord keeper, 
or the firſt commiſſioner * in 


5 ay 
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any commiſſion for the cuſtody of 


the great ſeal of Great Britain for 
the time being ; the lord treaſurer 
of Great Britain, or the firſt com- 
miſſioner in that office for the time 
being; the lord preſident of the 
council for the time being; the 
lord privy ſeal for the time Wag J 
the lord high admiral of Great 
Britain, or the firſt commiſſioner for 
executing that office; the two 
principal ſecretaries: of ſtate for 
the time being ; and the lord chief 
juſtice of the court of King's or 
Queen's Bench for the time being. 
But, if any of the king's brothers, 
or his uncle, ſhall die, during his 
majeſty's reign, or ſhall be nomi- 
nated regent on his demiſe ; his 
_ majeſty, by three inſtruments under 
his ſign manual, ſealed and depo- 
_ fited as aforeſaid, and revocable at 


pleaſure, may appoint ſome other 
| perſon to be of the council; and 


ſuch inftruments of nomination are 
to be produced unopened to the 
privy council. {EIB 
That the council meet as the 

regent ſhall direct, and five (where 
it is not otherwiſe ſpecially pro- 
vided) may act. . 
That an oath of office be taken 
by the regent, and by each mem- 


ber of the council, to be admi- 


niſtered by the privy council, and 


entered in the council books; the 


gent and council to qualify them- 
lves as for offices or places of 
truſt; the regent taking and ſub- 
ſcribing the oaths and declaration 
beſore the privy council; and re- 
ceiving the ſacrament in one of 
the royal chapels. | 


That upon his majeſty's demiſe 


during the minority of his ſucceſ- 
ſor, the privy council ſhall meet, 


and cauſe ſuch ſucceſſor to be pro- 
claimed, purſuant to the a& 12 Wil- 


liam III. upon pain of incurring 
the penalties of high treaſon, 


Iuhhat the conſent of the majority 


of five or more of the council be 
neceſſary to make good all crea- 
tions, pardons, gifts, grants, dif. 
poſitions, inſtructions, orders, or 
authorities, 9 
That the regent ſhall not make 
war or peace; ratify treaties ; or 
prorogue, adjourn, or diffolve the 
parliament ; without the conſent of 
the majority of the council; nor 
give the royal aſſent to any act for 
altering the ſucceſſion to the crown, 
as eſtabliſhed by act 12 William III. 
or for repealing or altering the 
act of 13 Charles II. or of 5; Anne. 

That the members appointed by 
the council in virtue of their dig- 
nity or office, be no longer of it, 
than they continue in ſuch dignity 
or office; the great officers of 
ſtate . appointed of the council, 
to continue in their offices, in caſe 
of the deſcent of the crown during 
ſuch minority, for ſix months 
after; unleſs removed by conſent 
of the majority of the council; or 


upon addreſs of both houſes of 


: parliament. 


That the archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, and lord chief juſtice of 
the King's Bench, may be re- 
moved in like manner, from the 
council, as alſo any other members 
who are not conſtituted ſuch in 
virtue of their dignities or offices. 

That vacancies in the council, 
by removal, death or reſtgnation, 
or by ſucceeding to the office of 
regent, or by dcath of the king's 
younger brothers, being ander age, 
be filled up within two months by 
the regent and council. 

Nothing herein contained ſhall 
take away the rights of the privy 
council; but the regent may ſum- 
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mon and hold the ſame as uſual 3 


and members of the regency may 
be alſo of the privy council. 
That, upon deſcent of the crown 
to a minor, the parliament then be- 
ing ſhall continue for three years, 
unleſs ſuch ſucceſſor ſhall be ſooner 
of age, or ſuch parliament be diſſol- 
ved by the regent with conſent of 
the council; but if there ſhall be no 
parliament then in being, which 


ing parliament ſhall convene and 
fit for three years; except as be- 
fore excepted, 8 

That the ſucceſſor to the crown 
being a minor, ſhall not be married 


during ſuch minority, without con- 


ſent of the regent and council, on 
pain of the marriage being void, and 
the perſons concerned therein in- 
curring the penalty of high trea 
ſon. TH. ee . 
That in caſe of an equality of 
voices in the council, the regent 


ſhall decide. 


That where the conſent of a ma- 


jority, or one half part of the council 
is made neceſſary to the validity of 
any act, the members conſenting 
thereto ſhall ſign the ſame in the 


council-books; the clerk of the 
council to be appointed by the re- 
gent and take an oath of office. 


That all commiſſions, letters 
patent, orders, &c. to ſet aſide, or 
change, the orders of government 
ſettled by this at, during the mi- 
| nority of the ſucceſſor, ſhall be 
void ; the perſons concerned there- 
in to incur the penalties of premu- 
nire, inflicted by the ſtatute of 
premunire. = 


His majeſty's moſt gracious ſpeech to 
both houſes of parliament, on Sa- 
turday the 25th of May 1765, 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 
8) diſpatch, which you 
have given, with ſo much 

zeal and wiſdom! to the public 
buſineſs, enables me now to put a 


period to this ſeſſion of parliament. 
ſhall have met and fat, the preced- 


No alteration in the ſtate of fo- 
reign affairs has happened fince 
your meeting, to diſturb the gene- 


ral peace; and it is with pleaſure 


that I inform you, that the preſent 
diſpoſitions of the ſeveral powers 
of Europe promiſe the continuance. 
of this bleſſing. = 5 

I have ſeen, with the moſt per- 
fect approbation, that you have 


employed this ſeaſon of 3 5 
in promoting thoſe objects, which 
T had recommended to your atten- 


tion; and in framing ſuch regula- 
tions, as may beſt enforce the juſt 


authority of the legiſlature, and at 


the ſame time ſecure and extend 
the commerce, and unite the inte- 
reſts, of every part of my domini- 
Ons. 25 

Gentlemen of the houſe of 
Conne, | | 
The chearfulneſs and prudence 
which you have ſhewn, in provid- 
ing for the neceſſary expences of 
the preſent year, deſerve my N 


ticular acknowledgments. 
many bills which you have formed 


for the improvement and augmen- 
tation of the revenue in its ſeveral 
branches, and the early care which 
you have taken to diſcharge a part 
of the national debt, are the moſt 


effectual methods to eſtabliſh the 


public credit upon the ſureſt foun- 


dations, and to alleviate by degrees 


the burthens of my people. 


I My 


_—— 
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My Lords and Gentlemen, 
Ihe proviſions which have been 
made for the adminiſtration of the 
government, in caſe the crown 
mould deſcend to any of my chil- 


dren under the age of eighteen 


years, whilſt they add ſtrength and 
ſecurity to our preſent eſtabliſn- 


ment, give me the kindeſt and moſt 


_ convincing proof of your confi- 
dence. I he ſenſe which I have of 
the important truſt repoſed in me, 
and my defire to repay this mark 
of your affection by diſcharging 
my part, agreeably to your inten- 
tions, in the manner moſt beneficial 
to my people, l:ave concurred to 
make me execute without delay 
the powers with which you have 


entruſted me. This is already 


done; and you may be aſſured, 
that, as far as it depends upon me, 
thoſe ſalutary proviſions ſhall never 
be ineffectual. It 
wiſh, and ſhall be x onſtant en- 
deavour, on this and every other 
occaſion, to perpetuate the happi- 
neſs of = ſubjects, and to tranſ- 
mit to poſterity the bleſſings of our 
in valuable conſtitution. 


* 


| Abſtract of the af for annexing the 


and and lordſhip of Man to the 


crown, uton the ſurrender of the 


duke and ducheſs of Athol. 


OM FTER narrating the ſeve- 


2 ral grants by which the duke 
© Athol and his predeceſſors, the 


earls of Derby, held the ſaid 
Hand, and the agreement made by 


the preſent duke and ducheſs with 
the lords of his majefty's treaſury, 
it is enaRed, that the ſaid iſland, 
caſtle, peele, and lordſhip of Man, 
and all the 1ſlands and lordſhi ps, 
Foyalties, and regalities, and fran- 


It is my ardent 
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chiſes, liberties and ſea ports to 


the ſame belonging, and all other 


the hereditaments and premiſſes 
granted by the ſeveral letters pa- 
tent to the family of Derby, &c. 


ſhall be unalienably veſted in his 


majeſty and ſucceſſors, exceptin 


and reſerving to the duke of Athol 


and his heirs the patronage of the 


biſhoprick of the iſland of Man, or 
of the biſhopricks of Sodor and 


Man, the temporalities of the ſame 


when vacant, and all other patro- 
nages and eccleſiaſtical benefices, 
within the iſland; alſo reſerving 
the landed property, with all rights 
in or over the foil, as lords of the 


manor, with all courts baron, rents- 


ſervices, and other incidents to 
ſuch courts belonging; waſtes, 
commons, and other lands ; inland 


waters, fiſhings, mills, mines and 
minerals; and alfo reſerving the 


honorary ſervice of rendering to 
his majeſty's heirs and ſucceſtors, 
kings and queens of England, 
two falcons on the days of their re- 
ſpective coronations. 


>” 


"Ty bumble addreſs, to his majeſty, 
of the right hon, the lord mayer, 


aldermen, and commons of the city 
of London, in common council a.. 
Jembled, preſented on the 28th of 
Auguſt 1765, on the happy occaſinn 
of the birth of a third prince to 
their majeſties; with his majefty's 
moſt gracious anſwer. _ 


Moſt gracious Sovereign, 
1E your majeſty's ever loyal 
and faithful ſubjects, the 
lord mayor, aldermen, and com- 
mons of the city of London, in 
common ccuncilafembled, humbly 
beſeech your majeſty to accept our 


moſt ſincere and dutiful ccngratr- 


lations 
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ations on che ſafe delivery of the 


queen, and the auſpicious birth of 
another prince. 


The joyful event of an increaſe 
in your majeſty's illuſtrious family 


will always be gratefully conſider- 


ed by us as a further ſubſtantial ſe⸗ 


curity to the civil and religious li- 


berties of this your majeſty's fre: 


and native country. Wo 


Every addition to your majeſty's 
domeſtic happineſs fills our hearts 


with the higheſt pleaſure and ſatis- 
faction; and fully confiding, that 


your majeſty's royal ſentiments 


ever coincide with the united 
wiſhes of your faithful people, we 


gladly embrace every opportunity 
of teſtifying our joy, and laying 


our congratulations at your majeſ- 
ty's feet. 3 5 
Permit us, therefore, royal ſir, 
to aſſure your majeſty that your 
faithful citizens of London, from 


their zealous attachment to your 


royal houſe, and the true honour 
-and dignity of your crown, when- 
ever a Jad eſtabliſhment of pub- 
lic meaſures ſhall preſent a favour- 
able occaſion, will be ready to 
exert their utmoſt abilities in ſup- 
port of ſuch wiſe councils, as ap- 
parently tend to render your ma- 
jeſty's reign happy and glorious. 
His 14% moſt gracious anſwer. 
I thank you for this dutiful ad- 
dreſs. Your congratulations on 
the further increaſe of my family, 
and your aſſurances of zealous at- 


tachment to it, cannot but be very. 


agreeable to me. — I have nothing 


ſo much at heart as the welfare and 


happineſs of my people ; and have 
the greateſt ſatisfaction in every 
event that may be an additional 
ſecurity to thoſe civil and religious 
liberties, upon which the proſperity 
of theſe kingdoms depends, 


before you. 


—_ 
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His Majeſty's moſt gracious ſpeech to 
both houſes of parliament, on Tus 
day the 17th of Dec. 1765; with 
the humble addreſs of the houſe of 

Commons on the occaſion, and his 


Majeſty's moſt gracious anſwer, 
My Lords and Gentlemen, 


TT HE preſent general ftate of 


_ tranquillity in Europe, gave 
me hopes,' that 1t would not have 
been neceſſary to aſſemble my par- 


liament ſooner than is uſual in times 


But, as matters of importance 
have lately occurred in ſome of my 
colonies_ in America, which will 


demand the moſt ſerious attention 


of parliament ; and as further in- 
formations are daily expected from 
different parts of that country, of 
which I ſhall order the fulleſt ac- 
counts to be prepared for your 
conſideration; I have thought fit 
to call you now together, in order 

that the opportunity may thereby 


be given, to iſſue the neceſſary 


writs on the many vacancies that 
have happened in the houſe of 
commons, ſince the laſt ſeſſion; ſo 
that the parliament may be full, to 
proceed immediately after the uſual 
receſs, on the conſideration of ſuch _ 
weighty matters as will then come 


The bumble addreſs of the houſe of | 


Commons. | 


Moſt gracious Sovereign, 5 
E your majeſty's moſt duti- 

ful and loyal ſubjects, the 
commons of Great Britain in par- 
liament aſſembled, beg leave to re- 
turn your majeſty the thanks of 
this houſe, for your moſt gracious 
ſpeech from the throne; and to 
[]4 _ aſſure 


— 
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aſſure your majeſty, that we will 


not fail, when this houſe ſhall be- 


ſupplied with its members, to ap- 


ply ourſelves with the utmoſt dili- 


gence and attention to thoſe im- 


portant occurrences in America, 


which your majeſty. recommends 
to our conſideration ; and to exert 
our moſt zealous endeavours for 
the honour of your majeſty's go- 


vernment, and the true intereſt of 
your people, in all parts of your 


extended empire. 


Permit us, at the ſame time, to 
congratulate your majeſty on the 


late increaſe of your royal family, 


by the birth of a prince. Vour 


majeſty's happineſs and that of 


family is conſidered by your faith- 
ful commons, as a further ſecurity 
to that religion, and thoſe liberties 


wie enjoy under your majeſty's au- 


- 


ſpicious- government. 


© We alſo beg leave to offer to 


your majeſty our ſincere condolence 
on the great loſs, which your ma- 
jeſty and this kingdom have ſuf- 
tained by the death of his late royal 


bighneſs the duke of Cumberland; 


whoſe private and public virtues, 
whoſe duty and affection to your 
majeſty, and whoſe diſtinguiſhed 
merits and ſervices to this country, 
as they made his perſon dear to 
this nation while he lived, ſo they 
cannat fail to render his memory 
facred to the lateſt poſterity. 


His Majefty's moſt gracious anſwer, 


Gentlemen, I 
I return you thanks for this loyal 
and dutiful addreſs. | | 


- TheſatisfaRion yon expreſs in the 


increaſe of my family, and the affec- 
tionate ſhare you take in the great 


Jofs I have ſuſtained by the deay 


your people are one; and every in- 
.__ creaſe of your majeſty's illuſtrious 


ave raiſed in my mind 


of the duke of Cumberland, are 
om proofs of your zeal and loy. 
„ fas, RN 009 Oh 
Vour reſolution at the ſame time 
to ſupport the honour of my go. 
vernment, and to provide for the 
true intereſt of all my people, can- 
not but be moſt ale to me. 
My conduct ſhall always ſhew, that 
I conſider their intereſt as inſepa- 
rable from my own, £5: 46 


T he Queen's anſwer to a congratu- 
lary meſſage, ſent by the houſe of 
commons to her majeſty, on her hap- 
_ fy delivery of another prince during 
the vacation of parliament, 
Gentlemen, 


This freſh inſtance of your duty 
to the king, and attention to me, 
cannot but meet with my moſt 
hearty acknowledgments, and in- 
ſure a continuance of that affection 
J bear to this nation, whoſe welfare 
and proſperity will be for ever the 
firſt object cf my wiſhes, 


* 6 


9 1 — — 


His excellency Francis Seymour, earl 
of Hertford, lord lieutenant gene- 
ral, and general governor of Ire- 

land, his ſpeech to both houſes of 
parliament, at Dublin, on T ueſday 
the 22d October 1765; with 
their addreſſes on the occaſion, &c. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 

Am honoured with his majeſty's 
commands to meet you 1n par- 

liament, and embrace with ſingular 


ſatisſaction this opportunity of 


concurring with you in men 
his majeſty's moſt gracious ani 
cordial intentions for the proſpe- 


rity of this his kingdom of Ireland. 


Long and perſonal experience 
the moſt 
ho nour 
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honourable ſentiments of your zeal 
and affection for his majeſty's ſer- 
vice, and of your ſerious attention 
to the welfare of your country; 
and conſcious that theſe will be the 
ſole objects of my conduct. I reſt 
aſſured that this ſeſſion of parlia- 
ment will be eminently diſtinguiſh- 
ed by your laudable emulation, how 
beſt to be informed of the means, 
and moſt effectually to carry them 
into execution, This will prove 
the moſt acceptable ſervice to his 
majeſty, and unanimity in your 
proceedings beſt expreſs your ſenſe 
of the happineſs enjoyed under the 
government you are ſupporting, 
and your gratitude for his majeſ- 
ty's paternal care and protection of 
his people, a 5 
In this light his majeſty has moſt 
graciouſly accepted and highly ap- 
roved of your paſt conduct; and 
by your perſeverance in theſe prin- 
ciples the future felicity of this 
kingdom will be eſtabliſhed, 
Intereſted as we are in the do- 
meſtic happineſs of our moſt ami- 
able ſovereign, and the ſtability of 
his moſt illuſtrious houſe, you will 
receive with pleaſure information 
of the 3 
by the auſpicious birth of another 
prince —— from him. 
Gentlemen of the houſe of 
w 5k 
I have ordered the proper officers 
to prepare the ſeveral accounts and 
eſtimates to be laid before you ; 
and doubt not but you will find 
that your ſupplies have been pro- 
perly applied to the public ſervices. 
His majeſty 1s an pleaſed, that 
thoſe ſervices have been anſwered 
without making uſe of the confi- 


dential credit, which his majeſty 


_ Conſidered as your wiſe precaution 
againſt caſes of neceſſity. 


confident you will 


of his royal family 


tuted for thoſe purpoſes. 
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As T have nothing in command 


to aſk, but the uſual ſupplies, I am 
. eſteem it your 
duty and intereſt, that his m jeſty's 
eſtabliſhments be ſupported with 
honour, 1. . 
My Lords and Gentlemen, 
Times of peace are the ſeaſons to 


deliberate on the means to render 


the natural advantages of this coun- 
try moſt beneficial to the inhabi- 
tants, and to increaſe natural 
wealth, by the employment of the 
people. Policy directs, where the 
country admits of it, the choice of 


ſome principal object of induſtry, as 


the ſtaple commerce. The linen 
manufacture in its ſeveral branches 
is evidently that object in Ireland. 
The produce ſhews its conſequence: 


your care will be to aſſiſt the pro- | 


greſs, and by prudent laws to guard 
againſt private frauds, which pre- 
vent the conſumption, and will de- 


ſtroy the credit of this commodity 


at foreign markets. It would be 
highly pleaſing to me, were my ad-. 
miniſtration marked by any uſeful 
ſervice to this moſt valuable trade. 
When our thoughts are turned 
to promote induſtry in the people, 
we ſhould remember how neceſſary 
religious principle and virtuous 
education are to obtain that end. 
The charter- ſchools were firſt inſti- 
| You 
have repeatedly given them parlia- 
mentary aſſiſtance ; your experience 
therefore of their utility will con- 
tinue them under your protection; 
other particulars muſt be left to 
your wiſdom, with this aſſurance, 
that duty and the warmeſt zeal will 
ever engage my vigilant attention 


to prevent what may tend to the 


prejudice, and to forwgzgd every 
meaſure for the peace, ſafety, and 
proſperity of Ireland. | 


+ \ The 


Die Bumble audreſi of the houſe of 
Leun to bio majeſy. 


2 | 8 | 
 _ Moſt gracious Sovereign, 


VV ful and loyal ſubje&s, the 
lords ſpiritual and temporal in 
Parliament aſſembled, return your 
majeſty our unfeigned thanks for 
the repeated aſſurances we have 


received from the throne of your 


majeſty's moſt gracious intentions 


for the welfare and proſperity of 
this kingdom; the cordial ſince- 


rity of which has been fully de- 
monſtrated by many ſingular proofs 
of your royal goodneſs. 

Traly ſenſible of the ineſti- 


mable bleſſings of our happy con- 


ſtitution, framed, in every reſpect, 
for the benefit of the people, we 
_ eſteem it our ineſtimable duty to 
; acknowledge, with the utmoſt 
 thankfulneſs, that it is, in every 


part, moſt religiouſly maintained, 


inforced and ſupported, by the: 


- wiſdom of your majeſty's counſels 
and the clemency of your excel- 
Tent government. 
With the moſt devoted attach- 
ment to your majeſty and your 
royal houſe, we beg leave to con- 
gratulate with your majeſty's loy- 
al and affectionate ſuabjects, on the 
auſpicious birth of another prince, 
W deſcended from [your majeſty, re- 
Joicing in this acceſſion of ſtrength 
to your moſt illuſtrious houſe, on 
the ſtability of which the happi- 


 __ neſs of theſe your majeſty's king- 


doms, and the liberties of Europe, 
(under God) depend. | 
At thts conjuncture we are par- 
ticularly called upon moſt grate- 
fully to acknowledge your ma- 
jeſty's tender concern for us, in 
the choice of his excellency the 
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TT7E your majeſty's moſt duti- 


carl of Hertford to the govern. 
ment of this kingdom, from whoſe 


| knowledge of thoſe conneQtions by 


which the real intereſts of Great 
Britain and Ireland are inſeparably 
united, and his long experienced 
attention to the particular intereſts 
of this kingdom, we have the moſt 
pleaſing expectations of our full 


enjoyment of thoſe 2 71 moſt 


graciouſly intended for us by yeur 
majeſty, which can only reſult 
from a wiſe and confidential ad- 
mnie | 

Be pleaſed, moſt gracious So- 
vereign, to accept of our faithful 
aſſurances that we will chearfully 


_ concur with his excellency the earl 


of Hertford in every meaſure which 
may moſt effectually contribute to 
the increaſe of manufactures and 
commerce, to the promoting of 
induſtry, virtue, and true reli- 

10n. . ; 


"Theſe ſhall be the important 


objects of our deliberations, which 


we ſhall not fail to purſue with 


attention and diſpatch, with har- 


mony, unanimity, and the warmeſt 
zeal for the public good: the ſureſt 
means of preſerving the continu- 
ance of your majeſty's approba- 
tion, which we ſhall always eſteem 
our higheſt reward. | 


The humble addreſs of the houſe of 
Commons to his majeſty. _ 


Moſt gracious Sovereign. 
E your majeſty's moſt duti- 

YV V ful and loyal ſubjects, the 
commons of Ireland, in parlia- 
ment aſſembled, embrace, with the 
greateſt eagerneſs, every oppor- 
tunity of renewing the warmeſt 
aſſurances, which duty can dictate, 
or gratitude inſpire, of our moſt 
inyiolable zeal and attachment to 
| | your 
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your majeſty's royal perſon, family 
and government. 4 
Attached as we are, by every 
principle of affection and intereſt, 
what pleaſure muſt we feel, and 
how ſincerely do we congratulate 
our moſt amiable ſovereign, on 
the auſpicious birth of another 
prince ; which promiſes ſo youu: 
an addition to his - domeſtic hap- 
pineſs, and a further ſtability to 
his moſt illuſtrious houſe, and our 
invaluable conflitution. | 

We ſhould think ourſelves un- 
worthy of that tender care and con- 


cern,ſo invariably ſhewn by your 


majeſty, for the welfare of this 
kingdom, could we be inſenſible 
of this recent inſtance of your 
paternal goodneſs, in the appoint- 
ment of a chief governor to pre- 
fide over us, whoſe diſtinguiſhed 
abilities, animated by a * 20 and 
well founded affection for this coun- 
try, will not only enable him to 
_ diſcover, but engage him to em- 
ploy the moſt effectual means for 


appineſs of this kingdom. 


mous concurrence and chearful 
_ aſſiſtance of your faithful com- 
mons ; nor ſhall we fail to make 
an honourable proviſion for the 
ſupport of your majeſty's govern- 
ment, convinced-that our ſupplies 
will be properly applied to the 
public ſervices, which we are 
Pleaſed to find have hitherto been 
anſwered, without making uſe of 
the confidential credit, which your 
majeſty, with your uſual juſtice, 
. Conſidered only as a wiſe precau- 
tion againſt caſes of neceſſity. 


We ſhall continue to give our 


utmoſt attention to the increaſe 
and improvement of the linen 


pon the true intereſt and 


In this deſirable work, your 3 
majeſty may rely on the unani- 
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manufacture, which we conſider, 


in its ſeveral branches, as a prin- 
ci pal object of our commerce; and 


ſhall endeavour, by prudent laws, 
to guard againſt private frauds, fo 
deſtructive of the credit of this 
our ſtaple commodity. And as 


we have always conſidered the £ 


charter ſchools as inſtitutions cal- 
culated to implant in the minds 
of the lower order of people, the 


principles of true religion and in- 
duſtry, they ſhall undouhtedly re- 


ceive the ſtrongeſt proofs of our 


protection and encouragement. 


Your majeſty's favourable ac- 


ceptance and gracious approba- 


tion of our paſt conduct, will, 
if poſſible, ſtrengthen and improve 
our fixed and conſtant reſolution 
of perſevering in thoſe principles 
of duty and loyalty, which, as 
they have procured, will undoubt- . 
edly preſerve to us your royal fa- 
vour and protection. 1 


T he humble addreſs of the houſe of 
Lords to his excellency. 


May it pleaſe your excellency, 

E the lords ſpiritual and 
temporal in parliament aſ- 
ſembled, return your excellency 
our moit ſincere thanks for your 


ſpeech to both houſes of parlia- 


ment, 0 

We eſteem ourſelves under the 
higheſt obligations to your excel- 
lency, for the fingular ſatisfaction 
you have expreſſed in this oppor- 
tunity of concurring with us in 
promoting his majeſty's moſt gra- 
cious intentions for the proſperity 
of this kingdom. 

Your excellency's great abilities, 
which have received the ſtrongeſt 
approbation from the important 
truils repoſed in you by our wiſe 
| ſovereign, 


acceptance of our 


„ <4 

> 2Y 
+ 1 

— 

* 3 


we have had of your knowledge 
in what relates to the real Wr 
of this kingdom, with your power- 
ful and ready aſſiſtance in ſupport 
ef them, give us an enlarged pro- 
ſpect of enjoying the utmoſt be- 
nefit which can reſult from a well- 
informed benevolent adminiſtra- 
tion. * poet 


| © Theſe juſt expectations call upon 


us again to expreſs, with the ſin- 
cerel 
ſtrong ſenſe of his majeſty's wiſ- 
dom and peculiar attention to the 
happineſs of his moſt loyal and 
affectionate ſubjects of Ireland, in 


having committed the government 


of them to your care. 

- We are moſt thankful to your 
excellency for your joyful infor- 
mation of the increaſe of domeſtic 
happineſs to our moſt amiable ſo- 


vereign, and the added ſtability to 
his illuſtrious houſe, by the birth of 


another prince deſcended from 
him, with which the welfare of 
theſe kingdoms are neceſiarily 
connected. 2 

Vour excellency's wiſe and ſea- 


ſonable advice to improve this 


time of general peace, by deliber- 
ating on the means to render the 
natural advantages of this country 
moſt beneficial to the inhabitants, 
and to increaſe national wealth b 
the employment of the people, 
cannot fail to animate our endea- 
vours for procuring thoſe de- 
ſirable ends. . 
Me think ourſelves moſt happy 
in his majeſty's approbation and 


which has certainly been founded 
on our zeal for his {ervice, and the 
welfare of this kingdom; in theſe 
ſentiments we ſhall perſevere ; and 
wich the frmeit reliance on your 


duty and gratitude, our 


paſt condutt, 
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13 ſovereign, and the long experience excellency's kind intentions to. 


wards us, we ſhall with unanimiiy 
exert the utmcſt of our power to 
2 the honour of his ma- 
Jeſty' 


y's government, and the eafe 
of your . excellency's adminiſtra. 


tion, which we are confident will 


be formed on the principles of 


5 public utility to this kingdom. 


His excellency's anſwer. 


My Lords, | 
_ I am highly obliged to your 


lordſhips for this very kind, and 
to me moſt acceptable addreſs. 


My deſire has ever been to be 
diſtinguiſhed by my regards for 
this country ; and. my thanks to 
ere lordſhips for the juſtice you 


have done to my intentions, will 
be beſt expreſſed by the exertion 
of my utmoſt * for the wel- 


fare of Ireland. 


The humble addreſs of the hiuſe of 


Commons to his excellency. 


. May 1t pleaſe your excellency, 


W E, his majeſty's moſt duti- 
5 ful and loyal ſubjects, the 


commons of Ireland in parliament 
aſſembled, beg leave to return 


your excellency our moſt hearty 


thanks for your excellent ſpeech 
from the throne, and to teſtify 


the ſatisfaction we feel in his ma- 


jeſty's moſt gracious and cordial 


intentions to promote the proſpe- 
rity of this kingdom, of which 
we have received a recent proof, 


by the appointment of a chief 
governor ſo eminently diftinguiſh- 


ed for his abilities and integrity, 


and for his affectionate regard for 
our weltare,- „ 

The juſt ſentiments your excel. 
lency entertains of our zeal and 
attention for his majeſty's 1 
| 5 an 


and of our attention to the wel- 
fare of our country, give us the 
hioheſt ſatis faction; and we reſt 
alured that this ſeſſion of parlia- 

ment, and your excellency's ad- 
miniſtration, will be diſtinguiſh- 
ed by every endeavour for the at- 
tainment of ſuch deſirable ends 


we are fully convinced that ſuch 
endeavours will be the moſt ac- 
ceptable ſervice to his majeſty, the 
moſt ſalutary method of ſupport- 
ing his government, and will beſt 
maniſeſt our gratitude for the pa- 
ternal care and protection of the 
beſt of kings. | RO 

The favourable light in which 
his majeſty has been pleaſed to 
_ view our paſt conduct, will en- 


principles, which have already re- 
commended us to his royal ap- 
ZC„VVTVàV8 
As we muſt ever conſider our- 
ſelves moſt nearly intereſted in 
every event which may contribute 
to the domeſtic happineſs of our 
moſt gracious ſovereign, we re- 
ceive with the higheſt pleaſure the 
information of the increaſe of his 
royal family by the birth of ano- 
ther prince. | . 
We ſhall chearfully concur in 
granting ſuch ſupplies as ſhall be 
__ neceſſary to anſwer the exigencies 
of the public ſervice, and ſupport 
kis majeſty's government with ho- 


again experience the beſt œcono- 
my, and proper application of 
— . 

We cannot be too warm in our 
acknowledgments to your excel- 
lency, for ſo wiſely pointing out 


crealing the wealth and promot- 
ing the welfare of this kingdom. 


- a 
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as are recommended to us; and 


courage us to perſevere in the ſame 


nour, fully perſuaded we ſhall 


of Grenaaa. 


the moſt beneficial objects for in- 
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The ſupport and extenſion of the 
linen manufacture, in its ſev era! 
branches, will beſt conduce to | 
thoſe laudable purpoſes ; ind we 

ſhall uſe our utmoſt efforts to affiſt « 
the progreſs, and keep up the cre=,, * 
dit of ſo valuable a trade. - 

The charter-ſchools, which your | 


excellency ſo ſtrongly recommends 


to our protection, will ever be a 
principal object of our care, fully 
ſenſible how neceſſary. . 
principles, and a virtuous educa». 
tion, are, to promote induſtry in 
the people, and of the ef- 
fects produced by thoſe uſeful ſe- 


minaries; and we muſt again re- 


peat our ſincere thanks to your 


excellency for the kind aſſurances 


you have given us, and the ardent 
zeal you profeis for the peace, 
ſafety and proſperity of Ireland, 
which, as the beſt return we can 
make, we ſhall endeavour to re- 
pay, by doing every thing in our 
power to render your excellency's 
adminiſtration eaſy and honourable. 
His excellency's anſwer. 5 
Gentlemen,  _ | 
I return you my warmeſt thanks 
for this very kind and affeQtionate 
addreſs. My ambition 1s to de- 
ſerve your confidence, and my 
higheſt ſatisfaction will be faith- 
fully to repreſent to his majeſty 
the fincerity of your duty to him, 
and your unanimity 1n his ſervice, 
and that of your country,  _ 


The moſt humble addreſs, to the King, 
of his Majeſty's new ſubjects, the 
French inhabitants of the ifland 


. Maſt gracious Sovereign, | 
7 OUR new ſubjects of the 
uland of Grenada moſt hum- 
| | 4 | bly 


— 1 G 


K 


* 


Britiſh ſubjects. 
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dly beg leave to throw themſelves 
your majeſty's feet, to renew 
their oath of allegiance, and to 
implore your royal protection. 


he 
© (Theſe fubjects, yon you by 


the hand of victory, and deſtined 
o tranſmit by their offspring, to 


-, iteſt poſterity, the glory of your 
_  majeſty's arms, bleſs the God of 
| hoſts for having placed them under 


your majeſty's dominion, fince 


fate was to remove them from that 
pdf the prince under whoſe power 
They glory in 


they were born. 
being able, from the foot of your 


_ throne, to admire in their new 


maſter the ſovereign of the ſeas, 
the conqueror of the age, the pa- 
cifier of Europe, and the illuſtri- 


ous object of the love of the moſt 


Uiuftrious of all nations. ESR 
What may not theſe happy Bri- 
tons promiſe themſelves from the 
bod of 5 reign ſo illuſtrious in 
its beginning ! and how flattering 


is it to your ſubjects of Grenada, 


to be intitled to partake, iu time 
to come, of the ſplendor and glo- 


ry which your majeſty gives to 


Great Britain, and the name of 
If the valour and ſtrength of your 
majeſty's arms are proved (as in 


effect they are) by a rapidity of 


- conqueſt, of which the aſtoniſhed 


univerſe ſcarcely finds any example 
in hiſtory ; your treaties with your 


enemies render equally memorable 
your benevolence for all mankind, 
the greatneſs of your ſoul, and 


the profound wiſdom of your 
councils. _ Ki as 
Jour majeſty, in giving peace 
to Europe, has acquired as much 
glory as advantage; and your 
goodneſs to the inhabitants of 
your conqueſts, in granting them 
the free exerciſe of their religion, 
| 43 


and fortunes, than 
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and, as far as the laws will per- 
mit, the privileges of Britons, 
proves to the world, that your 


majeſty deſires only to reign over 


happy ſubjects. | 
There is indeed nothing want. 
ing to make them compleatly hap. 
Py, but the favour they hope your 
majeſty will grant them, of enjoy- 
ing, without diſtinction, every ad- 
vantage of a Britiſh ſubject. 


What may they not hope from 
your majeſty's goodneſs, after the 


proof given this colony of Gre- 
nada, of your paternal tenderneſs 
in appointing her a governor, who, 
after having diſtinguiſhed himſelf 

by his valour in the neighbouring 
iſlands, is, by his abilities, and the 
goodneſs of his heart, become the - 
object of the admiration, the con- 
fidence and affection of the con- 


quered people, and that in a man- 


ner as honourable to himſelf, as 
advantageous to his country. 

We beſeech your majeſty to per- 
mit us to aſſure you, that your ma- 
jeſty has no ſubjects more faithful 
and thankful; more jealous of the 
ſupport and increaſe of your glo- 
ry; none in whoſe hearts you 
reign more ſovereignly, and are 
more warmly diſpoſed to ſerve 
their new country, with their lives 
your ſubjects 
of Grenada. „ 

May it pleaſe the Sovereign who 
protects kings, and ſearches hearts, 
to watch inceſſantly on the preſer- 
vation of your majeſty, to com- 


pleat your glory, and atteſt the 


lincerity of our ſentiments and 


Extraci 
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Extras From his moſt Chriſti a ded 
_jefty's letter to M d' Abbadie, di- 
rector general and commandant for 
his majeſty in Louiſiana, ordering 
| him to deliver up to his Catholic 
. majeſty all the French 7 in 
North America not alr 
10 Great Britain; from the ori- 
2 ginal, printed by Denis Braud, 
printer to the king at New Or- 
lea, in October 1764, and cir- 


culated among. ft the French inha- - 


 bitants there. 


Moni. Abba, 

Va ſpecial act, done at Fon- 
| tainbleau, Nov. 3, 1762, of 
my own will and mere motion, 
having ceded to my very dear and 


beſt beloved couſin the king of 


Spain, and to his ſucceſſors, in 


full property, purely and fimply, 


and without any exceptions, the 


whole country known by the name 
of Louiſiana, together with New 


Orleans, and the iſland in which 
the ſaid city is ſituated; and by 
another act done at the Eſcurial 


Nov. 13, in the ſame year, his 


Catholic majeſty having accepted 
the ceſſion of the ſaid country of 
Louiſiana, and the city and iſland 
of New Orleans, agreeable to the 
copies of the ſaid acts, which you 
will find hereunto annexed; I 


write you this letter to inform 
you, that my intention is, that on 


receipt of theſe preſents, whether 
they come to your hands by the 
officers of his Catholic majeſty, or 
directly by ſuch French veſſels as 

may be charged with the ſame, 
you are to deliver up to the gover- 
nor, or officer appointed for that 
purpoſe by the king of Spain, the 
ſaid country and colony of Louiſi- 
ana, and the poſts thereon depend- 
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eady ceded 


ing, 
condition as they ſhall be found to 


be in on the day of the ſaid eeſ- 


For the YEAR 1/635. _ Faye 
$6445 F5Þ likewiſe the city and ifland- f 
9 | 


ſion, willing that in all time to 


come they ſhall belong to his Ca- 


tholic majeſty, to be governed and 


adminiſtered by his governors and 
officers, and as poſſeſſed by him in 


tions. 


full property without any excep- 


At the ſame time, I hope for 


the proſperity and peace of the in- 


habitants of the colony of Loui- 


ſiana, and promiſe myſelf, from 
the friendſhip and affection of his 


Catholic majeſty, that he will be 


pleaſed to give orders to his go- 
vernor and all other officers em- 
ployed in his ſervice in the ſaid 


colony, and in the city of New 


Orleans, that the eccleſiaſtics and 


religious houſes which have the 


care of the pariſhes and of the 


miſſions, may continue to exerciſe 


their functions, and enjoy the 


rights, privileges and immunities, 


granted by their ſeveral charters 


of eftabliſhment ; that the ordi- 


nary judges do continue, together 
with the ſuperior council, to ad- 
miniſter juſtice according to the 


laws, forms, and uſages of the co- 


lonies; that the inhabitants be 


preſerved and maintained in their 


poſſeſſions; that they be confirm- 
ed in the poſſeſſion of their eſtates, 
according to the grants which have 
been made by the governors and 
directors of the colony, and that 


all the grants be holden and taken 


as confirmed by his Catholic ma- 
jeſty, even though not as yet con- 


firmed by me. Dis 


Hoping, above all, that his Ca- 


beſtow on his new colony of Loui- 
ſiana the ſame marks of protection 


tholic majeſty will be pleaſed to - 


and 


* 
3 
nl 
bund goo@ will, which they enjoy- 
ed while under my 3 2 
of which the misfortunes of war 
alone have prevented their expe- 
tiencing greater effects, I com- 

mand you to cauſe my preſent let- 
ter to be recorded in the ſuperior 
council of New Orleans, to the 
end that the ſeveral eſtates of the 
colony may be informed of its 


preſent being for no other pur- 

| pens I pray God, monſ. d' Ab- 

die, to have you in his holy 
keeping. | 178 1 8 

n ; 8 85 

f Signed LOUIS. 


ha! . a of the aft, by which 
the dowager empreſs queen has no- 
minated the preſent emperor to the 


nions. 
HRE Apoſtolic empreſs queen 


the death of his late imperial ma- 
jeſty, her auguſt huſband, and co- 
regent of her kingdoms and here- 
ditary countries, all the weight of 
the government, happily . 
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contents, and may have recourſe 
thereto when neceifary. And the 


. Given at Verſailles, April 21. 


Cor regency of her hereditary domi- 


| having conſidered, that by 


© | 


with that monarch, falls upon her 
alone; her imperial and royal mai 
jeſty has reſolved, for the welfare 
of her faithful ſubjects, to eaſe 
herſelf from a part of the heavy 


burthen, by nominating equally, 


to the ſame co-regency, her auguſt. 
and moſt dear elde 4 : 


well in virtue of his natural right, 


as 1h conſequence of the pragmatic 
ſanction.— The love of this auguft 


prince for his auguſt mother and 
the people, as well as the eminent 
qualities he inherits from his au- 
guſt father of moſt glorious memo. 
ry, juſtify and confirm the confi- 


dence with which her majeſty the 
empreſs queen has nominated ' him 


co-regent, without deviating how- 
ever in any thing from the 1ndivi- 
ſible ſovereignty ſhe intends to pre- 
ſerve over all her ſtates, and with- 
out being of the leaſt prejudice to 


it, conformably to the ſaid prag- 
And his majeſty, 
the emperor, being thus entruited - 


matic ſanction. 


with the co-regency, has notified 
it to all the 4 

court, and the other departments 
and tribunals, ſuperior and infe- 


rior, of the different ſtates of his 


imperial and royal Apoſtolic ma- 


jeſty. IH 
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n, the pre- 
ſent emperor of the Romans, and 
her future heir and ſucceſſor, as 
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Memoirs of bis late royal highniefs | 
William Auguſtus duke of Cum- 


terland. 
HE actions of the great 
are viewed through ſo falſe 
a medium, that they ſeldom re- 


ceire their juſt proportion either 
of applauſe or cenſure, till a long 


ſucceſſion of events has removed 


the influence of prejudice. A 
buſy. train of fawning flatterers, or 


envious rivals, like the different 
extremes of à teleſcope, always 


exhibit them either dwarfs . or 
giants; and, when events happen 
in which the intereſts of na- | 
of Cornwall, earl of Kennington, - 


tions are involved, the public 
are too eager about the conſe- 
Wes impartially to examine 
the ſprings, in forming their ſen- 


iments of the perſons. concerned 


in effecting them; but, juſt as the 
complexion - of the time directs, 
the wild-fire of / applauſe or re- 
proach 1s let off at the authors, in 
an undiſtinguiſning blaze. In 
what light poſterity will view the 
actions of the late duke of Cum- 
berland, requires no depth of pe- 
netration to aſcertain; his ſervices 
are too ſtrongly felt by Engliſh- 


men, for the remembrance of them 


to die away from their minds, and 
be buried with his aſhes. 

His royal highnefs William 
Auguſtus, third fon of our late moſt 


gracious ſovereign king George II. 


Was born the 15th of April 1721, 
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June 17255 


3 | 
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and chriſtened on the ad of May 
following at Leiceſter-houſe, the 


king an * of Pruſſia, with 
the duke o 


Vork, brother of king 
George I. being ſponſors by their 


repreſentatives. 


On the firſt inſtitution of the 


moſt honourable order of knights = 
of the bath, by king George I. his 


royal highneſs was, on the 17th _ 
inſtalled the - tirſt. 
knight-companion of the bath; 


and the year after was, by letters | 
| Fu bearing date the 27th of 


uly 1726, 12 George I. created 


aron of the iſle of Alderney, viſ- 
count. of 'Trematon, in the county - 


| „ mafquis of po 
Berkhamſtead, i county f 
Hertford, and duke of the counnr- 
ty of Cumberland. On the iſt. = 
of May 1730, his royal high- _- 6 


in the county of SL 


neſs was elected a knight of the 


moſt noble order of the garter, 
and inſtalled at Windfor, on the 
18th of June following, with great 
ſolemnity. Ss te 
His royal highneſs received, 
under the direction of his royal. 
mother, than whom no princeſs 
could be better qualified for ſo 
important a taſk, an education, 
ſuitable ta his high birth; and 
very early in life ſhewed that eas, 
er diſpoſition of rendering him- 
{elf ſerviceable to his country, 
which he aſterwards ſignally mani 
feſted on fo many important oc. 
B f fions 
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fins. He cloſely applied himſelf 
' +». to the milita 
_ - oully attend 
of the forces with his majeſty, . 


fervice, and affidu- 
the ſeveral reviews 


under Whom, confidering the ex- 
perience of the maſter, the eager- 
neſs of the ſcholar, and the talents 
of both, it is no way ſurpriſing, 
that his royal highneh made 
the .moſc rapid progreſs. On the 
24th of june 1739, his majeſty 
gave the royal afient to an act to 
enable him to ſettle an annuity of 
15,co00l. on his royal highneſs, 
and the heirs of his body; and, on 
the 25th of April 1740, appointed 
his. royal highneſs colonel of the 
| ſecond regiment of foot-guards, in 
the room of Richard earl of Scar- 
borough, deceaſed. 


The expediency of ſuch an ap- 


pointment was ſoon perceived, by 
the vaſt improvements, in point of 
diſcipline, inade by his royal high- 
refs. And the ſtrict obſervation 
of duty and exerciſe required by 
him from that hitherto too much 
' Neglected corps, was ſoon follow- 


ed by a moſt remarkable refor- 


mation of morals; ſo that his 


royal highneſs, in his progreſſion | 


to the command of the firſt regi- 
ment of foot-guards, rendered the 
- Whole of that body an ornament 
and a ſafe-guard, inſtead of being, 
what they had «too often been be- 
fore, a nuiſance and a terror to the 


Places of royal reſidence. 


On the ceremony of the eſpou- 
ſals between the princeſs Mary and 


the preſent landgrave of le- 


Caſſel, on the 8th of May fol- 


lowing, his royal highneſs act- 
ed as proxy for his mott ſerete 
highnets. . Loon after, the Spa- 


niards having broken the peace 
between the two kingdoms, and a 
feet under ſir John Norris being 
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ordered to cruiſe on their ova 
his royal highneſs laid hold of 


that opportunity to fignalize him. 


ſelf, by going volunteer on board it; 
but contrary winds having retarded 
the expedition, his royal highnek, 
after twice putting out to fea, re- 
turned to St. James's. 
On the 2oth of February 1741 


42, his, royal highneſs was ap. 


pointed _ colonel of the firſt regi- 
ment of foot-guards, then vacant 
eceale of fir Charles 


W the 
Wills; and, on the 17th of May 


following, was, by his majel 


8 
command, introduced into the 


rivy council, by the earl of 


arrington, lord preſident, where 
he took his place at the upper end 
of the board, on his majeſty's left 
hand. | N x 

On the 26th of Febr. 1742-3, 


his royal highneſs was confti- 


tuted major general of his ma- 
jeſty's forces. The king being 
upon a viſit the ſame year to his 
German dominions, and having 
had advice there that the French 
army, commanded by marſhal de 
Noailles, was in motion to attack 
the forces under the earl of Stair, 
his majeſty ſet out from Hanover, 
on the 16th June, with his royal 
highneſs, to join his army. Cer- 


tain intelligence being ſoon after 
received, that the marſhal intend- 
ed to prevent the junction of the 
| Hanoverian and Heſſian troops 
with-the main body of our army, 


the king ſent orders to theſe corps 


to halt at Hanau, and determined 


to march the main body to them. 
This brought on the battle of 
Dettingen on the 27th, in which 
his royal highneſs, commanding 
with great bravery as major- 
general, at the head of the firit 
line of foot, received a —_ 

0 ails 
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bal, which went through his 
leg between the calf and 
bone. Our infantry gained ground 


from the beginning, till they re- 


mained maſters of the field; and 
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and the 


our cavalry, after ſuffering the 


moſt ſevere cannonade for eight or 
nine hours, attacked the houſhold 
troops, and defeated them; on 


which the enemy's whole army 


retreated with great precipitation, 
having loſt above 8000 men. The 
bravery of our troops in this ae- 
tion, encouraged by his majeſty and 
his royal highneſs, cannot be ſuffi- 
ciently commended, © 
The French continuing to re- 
treat, no conſiderable action hap- 
pened after this battle. On the 
king's return, addreſſes from ſe- 
veral parts of the kingdom were 
preſented to his majeſty, congra- 
tulating him on his ſafe arrival, 
and on the recovery of his royal 
highneſs. On the 16th of July, 
1743, O. S. his majeſty conſtituted 
his royal highneſs heutenant-ge- 


pretender landed in Scotland, and, 


neral, and, in 174.6, captain-general 


and commander of his forces, in 
the room of marſhal Wade ; when, 
by his preſence and example, he 
infuſed into them that ſpirit and 


intrepidity, which appeared ſo 


conſpicuous in the battle of Fon- 
| tenoy, on the 13th of May of the 
ſame year. In the beginning of 
this action, our troops puſhed the 
French fo much, that the alarm 


being defeated; an event, which 


| n Falkirk. 
was ſpread in their camp of their 


nothing but their advantageous 


ltuation within trenches ſtrongly 
fortified with cannon could have 
pollibly prevented. Duri ng the 
temuncer of the campaign, his 
toyal highneſs made no motion. 
vi conſequerice, but took all proper 
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towns of Bruſſels, 


- 


others in Flanders, 


There being grounds to ſuſpect, 
i e d fuels 

1745, that a rebellion was about 
to break out in the North, his ma- 
jeſty, who at that time happened 


about the mic 


to be in his German dominions, 
from his paternal care of his peo- 


| meaſures for the ſeeurity of the | 
Antwerp, and 


ple, loſt no time in returning to 


England. Soon after, the young 
on the 4th of September, was 


proclaimed at Perth; the provoſt 
and other magiſtrates having firſt 


left the 


blain; and, on the 17th, proclaim- 


ed his father at Edinburgh. This 
rebelion will, no doubt, be con- 


fidered by poſterity, as one of the 


moſt remarkable events in hiſtory; 


notwithſtanding which, as here 
we mean to ſpe 


peak only of his 
royal 


thing of it, till the time he took 


on him the command of the army 
the ſuppreſſion of it. To 


for | 
his care and conduct we owe the 


preſervation of our lives and liber- 


ties. It was he that re- animated 


kighnels, we ſhall ſay no- 


place. On the rith, he 
left Perth, and marched to Dum- 


the drooping courage of our ſol- 


diers. It was he that taught them 
to conquer the very enemy that 


had fo ſurpriſing 


| baffled them 
in the actions of 


1 
9 and 


The rebels made but a ſmall 


improvement of theſe victories. 


They ſtaid too long at Edinburgh, 


and their reputation diminiſhed by 
the fiege of that caſtle; which they 


were in no condition to undertake. 
. Whereas,,. had they marched into 


the northern parts of England, leav- 
ing a {mall force, to block up the 
B 2 caſtle, 
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caſtle, and keep the communica- 
tion _ for their reinforcements 
to follow them, the diſaffected 
there would have been encouraged 

to declare for them, and furniſn 
them with money, which they much 


wanted. Beſides, England was 


very bare of troops at this time. 
But three battalions of the guards, 
ard ſeven regiments of foot, ar- 
rived at Graveſend on the 22d 
of September, 1745. And happy 
it was they did; for the by 
before Sir John Cope was 'defeat- 
ed; an event which threw the 
kingdom into a conſternation that 


will not be readily forgot, and 


made it neceffary to recall from the 
combined in Brabant the 
greateſt 
ill employed in it. Accordingly, 


his majeſty, on the 28th, ordered 


his royal highneſs to ſend over im- 
mediately eight battalions and nine 


ſquadrons more; and ſhortly after 
his royal highneſs, the French pow | 
gone into winter quarters, returner 
| ttt de continued bim next in 
The rebels, in the long march 


to Englanc. 


they afterwards made to Derby, 
were joined but by very few; and 
had the mortiffcation to find, in all 


ſed, that very many of the gentry, 
and the common people in gene- 
ral, inſtead of wiſhing them fſuc- 


_ ceſs, held them in great contempt, 


taking all opportunities to teſtify 
their  iſlike and hatred to them. 
At Derby, finding their defigns 
fruſtrated, and that, if they pro- 


ceeded further ſouthwards, they 
ſhould meet the duke in front, 
while marſhal Wade from Yorkſhire 
came upon them in the rear, they 
determined to return back to Scot- 
land. The duke, who had left 


army. 
of! the Engliſh troops 


whom the 
not in the leaſt diminiſhed, His 
royal highneſs 
the towns through which they paſ- 


London the 26th of November 
followed them ſo very cloſe, tha 
at Carlifle they were obliged to 
leave a garriſon of 400 men to 
ſecure their retreat. The rehel; 
found a very eaſy admittance into 
this place, but the duke was obli. 
ged to lay ſiege to it in form. The 
garriſon, however, fearing that, if 
they held out till a breach was 
made, they ſhould be put to the 


ſword, ſurrendeted at diſcretion, 


on the Fo of Dec. 1745. The 
duke, after the reduction of Car- 
lifle, returned to London; and moſt 
of the army was ordered to march 
ſouthward, not to leave that part of 
the kingdom too bate of forces, in 


caſe the French ſhould attempt an 


invaſion. 


After the battle of Falkirk, the 


king was pleaſed to direct the 


duke to repair to Scotland, to 
take on him the command of the 
army there, though his majeſty 
was ſo well ſatisfied with general 
Hawley's conduct and behaviour, 


command under the duke, with 
general's credit was 


ſet out from 
St. James's on the 25th of Ja- 
nuary 1746, and travelled with 
ſo much expedition, that he ar- 
rived at Edinburgh the goth of the 
ſame month between three and four 
o'clock in the morning. After 2 
ſhort” repoſe, and receiving the 
compliments of the clergy and 
ladies, and ſome others, he held 
a council of war, in which it was 
determined to march the army 
againſt the rebels the next morn- 
ing. They had gained fo long 4 
reſpite after the battle of Falkirk, 
as engaged them to try their 0 

| mo 
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moſt efforts againſt Stirling caſtle, 
though with very bad ſucceſs. = 
The arrival of his royal high- 
neſs in Scotland was extremely 
pleaſing to the well affected there, 
who expreſſed the greateſt demon- 
ſtrations of joy, and preſaged to 
themſelves great wonders from 
this event. The common people, 
in particular, being naturally ſu- 


perititious, thought they faw half 
accompliſhed in his arrival a pro- 


hecy then current amongſt them, 
that the fon of James ſhould win 
two battles, but the ſon of George 
ſhould win the third, which would 
be more glorious than the other 
His royal highneſs finding all 
things in readineſs for a march, 
and the weather proving favour- 
able, being clear and froſty, he 
marched, as he had determined, 
the morning after his arrival at 
Edinburgh, to. Linlithgow, where 
he quartered at the proveſt's houſe 
that night. As he paſled the 
army on its march, he ſpoke to 
ſeveral regiments with great affa- 
bility, and was ſo far from re- 


proaching them with the ill ſue- 


cels of the late action, that he 


only gently told them, he hoped 


they would be no more afraid of 
the rain. The rebels, on their 
hide, were obliged to alter their 
meaſures. Whatever ſeeming ad- 
vantages they might boaſt of from 
the fight at Falkirk, the balance 
of the action lay entirely againſt 
them. The common men were 
greatly diſneartened by it; and, 
though nothing was omitted to 
keep up their ſpirits by the hopes 
of taking Stirling caſtle, yet, when 
they found that enterprize ren- 

abortive, and that the king's 
troops, headed by the duke, whoſe 


either through the 


name they greatly dreaded, were 
coming once more to look them in 
the face, their courage quite for- 
ſook them, and they daily deferted 

to their own country, in num- 
bers. Upon this, their leaders, find- 


ing that thoſe who remained were 


rather deſirous of purſuing the 
ſame courſe, than of another en- 


gagement, came to a reſolution 


to march back to the Highlands, 
where they might not only 

tract the war, but perhaps co 
together again all thoſe who had 
left them. | | 5 
But they were ſo long before 
they put this ſcheme in execution, 
lexity of 
their councils, or 
ation of their affairs, that they had 
but juſt time to make their retreat, 
abandoning their battering can- 
non, and deſtroying their magazine 
of powder and other ſtores- The 
bad weather, that continued during 
the whole month of March, and a 
good part of April, hindered the 
duke from getting up with them 
till the 16th of the latter month, 
when the battle of Culloden put 
an end to the rebellion The 
whole action did not laſt, fiam 
the firſt cannouading to the flight 


of the rebels, above half an hour; 


for, as the front line of the rebels 
was compoſed of Highlanders, 


and their manner of attacking 15 


to come down ſword in hand, in a 
large body, and with great fury, on 


the enemy, and, if poſſible, on one 


of his flanks, when, if they break 
him or put him in confuſion, they 
ne terrible®Havock ; but, if 
on& repulſed, never rally again, 
ſeeking their _ only in flight, 
with very little loſs to the enemy; 
ſo it happened on this occaſion, 
his royal bighneſs having ordered 
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his infantry, before the engage- 
ment, to receive them with their 
bayonets, ſo diſpoſed,” as to take 
them in that ſide of their bodies 


- which, of courſe, they were leaſt 
prepared to defend with their tar- 
gets, Many were the gratulations 

of his majeſty's duti ful ſubjects, on 


1 


his majeſty gave his royal aſſent 
to an act for ſettling an addi- 
tional revenue of 25,0001. upon his 
royal highneſs, and the heirs male 
of his body, for the ſignal ſervices 
done by him to his country: and 
the city of London, on the 6th of 
September, after his royal high- 
neſs's return from Scotland, pre- 
ſented him with the freedom of 
their corporation in a gold box of 

curious workmanſhip. | 
I he campaign in the Nether- 
lands was unſucceſsful this year, 
and too far ſpent for his royal 


WY \there; but, in order for apening 
|  - the next early in the ſpring, he 
went jn the depth of winter to 
- concert meaſures with "the States 
General, for a vigorous proſecu- 
tion of the war againſt France. 
This campaign allo proved deciſive 
in favour of the F rench, by the 
famous battle of Val, and their 
other ſucceſſes, which ſoon after 
brought about the peace of Aix- 
la-Chapelle in 1748. 
On the breaking out of the laſt 
war, his royal highneſs was ap- 
pointed to the command of an ar- 
my of obſervation, intended for the 
protection of Hanover, for which 
place he ſet out the gth of April 
1757, attended only by his aid-de- 
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where they leaſt expected it, and 


account of their happy deliverance 


On the 14th of June following, | 


3 highneſs to reſume his command 


amps: for it is well known, and 


will be long remembered, that nt 
one regiment of Engliſh was g. 
lowed him, though, a year or two 
after, more than 20,000 were ſent 
to Germany. The events of that 
campaign; the battle of Haſten- 
beck, on the 25th, 26th, and 25th 
of July, in which, notwithſtand. 
ing his great inferiority, his 
royal highneſs withſtood for three 
days marſhal d'Eſtrees's numerous 
army; his ſubſequent retreat to- 
wards Stade, and the convention of 


neutrality between his royal high- 


neſs and the marſhal de Richlien, 
ſigned at Cloſter-ſeven, Septem- 
ber 8, need only he mentioned, in 
order to obſerve, that, whatever 
odium might attend thoſe mea. 
ſures, none could juſtly fall on the 
duke of Cumberland, who ated, 


as he afterwards proved, in obe- 


dience to poſitive orders. No 
wonder then, that on his return 
to England, October 12, finding 


his reception very different from 


what he expected and had de- 
ſerved, he reſigned all his mili- 
tary employments; and, though 
ſtrongly urged, could never be 
rang with to reſume them. 
For the remainder of that reign, 
he lived for the moſt 


part re- 


tired at Windſor, and at the 
funeral of his royal father, No- 


vember 11, 1760, aſſiſted as chief 

mourner. bY 
For ſome years before his death, 

his health had been much im- 


paired; and in 1764, the wound 


he received at Dettingen broke out 
at Newmarket, and put him in im- 
minent danger. The laſt public 
ſervice, for which we hope this na- 
tion will have reaſon to bleſs the 
memory of his royal highnels, was, 


his recommending to his majeſty 
the preſent miniſtry, | 


On 


. e e +3z 


On the 31ſt of October, 1765, 
having appointed to aſſiſt that 
evening at a council, he came to 
town ** Windſor, and went to 
court, though he had ſome alarm- 
ing ſymptoms the evening before, 
while at cards. And about the 
fame hour, viz. 8 o'clock, being 
then at his houſe in Upper Groſ- 
venor-ſtreet, juſt as the duke of 
Newcaſtle and the lord chancel- 
lor came to the council, he was 


ſeized in an inner room, in much 


the ſame manner; on which he 


 faid to the earl of Albemarle, 


who was with him, © "Tis all 
over”——and ſunk down ſenſeleſs 
in his lordſhip's arms. He was 
interred privately, but with military 
honours, in Weſtminſter Abbey, 
on the 9th of November.. 
This ſhort account of his royal 
highneſs's actions cannot be better 
cloſed than with the following 
moſt juſt elogium, lately given 
him by the houſe of lords: 
The many eminent public and 
private virtues, the extent of 
* capacity, and the magnanimity 
ot mind, the affection for his 
majeſty's perſon, and the emi- 
* nent ſervices performed for this 
* country, which diſtinguiſhed this 
* great and excellent prince, have 
made an impreſſion never to be 
* eraſed from the minds of a grate- 
ful people. HEE 
[For an account of the interment 
of his royal highneſs, fee the Appendix 


to our Chronicle.) 
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CBaracter of queen Anne; from the 
two loft poſthumous volumes of 
dean Savift's works. 


THERE was not, perhaps, 
| in all England, a perfon 


ducheſs, who had long 


who underſtood more artificially 
to diſguiſe her paſſions than the 
late queen. Upon her firſt com- 
ing to the throne, the ducheſs of 
Marlborough had loſt all favour 
with her, as her majeſty had often 


acknowledged to thoſe who have 


told it me. That lady had long 


preſerved an aſcendant over her 


miſtreſs, while ſhe was princeſs, 
which her majeſty, when ſhe came 
to the crown, had neither patience 
to bear, nor ſpirit to ſubdue. 
This princeſs was ſo exact an 
obſerver of forms, that ſhe ſeem- 
ed to have made it her ſtudy, 
and would often defcend ſo low, 
as to obſerve in her domeſtics 
of either ſex, who. came in her 
preſence, whether a ruffle, a pe- 

- . K. 


riwig, or the lining of a 


were unſvitable at certain times, 


The ducheſs, on the other ſide, 


who had been uſed to great fami- 
liarities, could not take it into 
her head that any change of ſta- 
tion ſhould put her upon chang- 
ing her behaviour; the continu- 
ance of which was the more offen- 
five to her majeſty, whoſe other 


ſervants gf the greateſt quality, 
did thy 


t her with the utmoſt 
reſpect, EN hole net | 
- The earl of Godolphin held in 


favour about three years longer, 


and then declined, although he 
kept his office” till the general. 
change. I have heard ſeveral rea- 
ſons given for her majeſty's early 
diſguit againſt that lord. The 
been his 
friend, often prevailed on him to 


ſolicit the queen upon things very 


unacceptable to her, which her ma- 
jeſty liked the worſe, as knowing 


from whence they originally came; 


and his lordſhip, altkough he en- 
deavoured to be as reſpectrul as 


B 4 his 


his nature would permit him, was, 
5 on all F r much too ar- 
bitrary and obtruding. 

2 To the duke of. Marlborough 
ſhe was wholly indifferent (as her 
nature in general 1 her to 
be), until his reſtleſs, 


Te queen had not a ſtock of 
amity to ſerve above one object at 
a time; and further than a bare 
good or ill opinion, which ſhe 
Joon 0 and changed, and 
very often upon light grounds, 
ſhe could hardly be ſaid either to 
grew ſo jealous upon the change of 
= ſervants, that often, out of fear 


of being impoſed upon, by an 
over-caution ſhe would impoſe up- 
on herſelf; ſhe took a delight in 
krefuſing thoſe who were thought 


to have greateſt power with her, 
even in the moſt reaſonable things, 


and ſuch as were neceſſary for her 


| ſervice; nor would let them be 
done till ſhe fell into the humour of 
. 
Upon the 
ready related, her maje 
gradually conceived a mol 


had 


root- 


— 


ed averſion for the duke and 


ducheſs of Marlborough, and the 
earl of Godolphin; which ſpread, 
in time, through all their allies 
and relations, f 
earl of Hertford, wboſe ungovern- 
able temper had made him fail in 
his perſonal reſpects to her ma- 
jelty. 
This I take to have been the 
principal ground of the queen's 


impatient | 


| behaviour had turned her. againſt ly educate 


againſt it by the 


Hove or to hate any body. She 


grounds I have al- 


articularly to the 
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reſolutions to make a change of 


ſome officers both in her family 


and kingdom; and that theſe xe. 
ſolutions did not proceed from any 


real apprehenſion the had of dan. 


fer to the church or monarchy, 
For, PR ſhe had been fri 

in the former, and 
ery much approved its doctrine 
and diſcipline, yet ſhe was not 
ſo ready to foreſee any attempts 
; by the party then pre. 
ſiding. But the fears that moſt 


influenced her were ſuch as con- 


cerned. her own power and prero- 


tive, which thoſe neareſt about 
her were making daily encroach- 
ments upon, by their undutiful 
and unreaſonable de. 


behaviour 


— * 
* a 
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Letter from Henry IV. of France ty 
madame de Gramont, aida of 
Philebert comte de Gramont; from 
a manuſcript collection of that preat 
and good monarch's letters be- 

 queathed by the late comte d Argen- 


| | for 10 the prefedent Henault, | 


O of your lackeys is juſt 
| arrived, who was kept pri- 
ſoner ten days at Brouage , where 
they took from him two letters di- 
rected for me, one from you, and 
one from my ſiſter; being, how- 
ever, alarmed at the manner in 
which . Saint Luke told them! 
ſhould reſent it, they ſent me the 
letters by one of their own people, 
who could not arrive till to-night. 


The veſlel that brought him was 


. KBrouage is a ſea · port of Zantonge, in France, between the mouths of the Garonne 
znd the Charente; it is well fortified, and ſurrounded with ſalt moraſſes. 


to 


3 
a 
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@ return in an hour. I have, 


therefore, diſpatched it, having 
retained Eſpryt, for reaſons which 

u will ſoon hear talked of, I 
jad yeſterday news from Germany; 
our army will, on the laſt of July 
old itile, be at La Place Montre, 
in France. | 8525 


paigne and Burgundy is worth 
$0 livres, in Paris 30. It greatly 
excites one's pity to ſee how the 
people periſh here for hunger, If 
you want a coach-horſe, I have 
one in wy troop as handſome as 
yours. I arrived here laſt night 
from Marans *, where I went to 

vide for the ſafety of the place. 
Tm tell you how much 1 
wiſhed you there: it is a place 
more ſuited to your taſte than any 
Jever faw; is it for this reaſon 


tba I _ with it ſo ſoon f ? 


A is an iſland ſurrounded by a 
woody moraſs, cut into many ca- 
nals 85 the conveniency of fetch- 
ing the wood by boats. The wa- 
ter is very clear, not quite ſtag- 
nant; the canals are of all dimen- 
ſions, and the boats of all ſizes; 
among theſe deſerts there are a 
thouſand gardens, which are accel- 
ſible only by boats. The iſland, 
thus ſurrounded, is about two 
_ kagues in circumference, and a 


_ niver flows by the foot of the caſtle - 


to the middle of the town, which 
1s as habztable as Pau, and there 


are few houſes that have not a 
| tle boat at the door. This river 


divides itſelf into two branches, 
which carry not only large boats, 


but veſſels of 50 tons, from hence 


to the ſea, which is about two 


leagues; and I am inclined to 


think, that what I call a river, is 


really a canal, The other way ; 
large boats go quite up to Nyort, 
which is 12 leagues: in this paſ- 


| 1 ſage there is an infinite number 
A horſe- load of corn in Cham- o 


little iſlands, with mills and 
manufactures of various kinds, in- 
numerable birds of all ſorts which 
fill the air with muſic, and a great 
variety of ſea-iowl, of which JI“ 
ſend you ſome of the feathers. 
The fiſh are incredible, as wall 


with reſpect to quantity as fize and 


price, A carp of the largeſt fize 


my be bought for three-pence, 


a pike for five-pence. It is a 
pou of great trathck, carried on 
y boats; and the foil, though 
very low, produces great plenty 
of corn. One may live there plea- 
ſantly in peace, and fafely in war. 
A lover might here regoice with 
the object of his wiſhes, or ſilently 
complain of abſence without in- 
trufion. O how fit is this place 
for delight! I ſhall ſet out on 
Thurſday for Pons, where I ſhall 
be nearer you, but I ſhall not ſtay 
there long. I am afraid my other 
lackeys are dead, for I hear no- 
thing of them. Let me, my foul, , 
be ſtill happy in your favour; be- 
heve my fidelity to be without ſpot, 
and without parallel; if this can 
give you pleaſure, be happy; for 


* 


our {lave adores you to di ſtraction. 


1 kits your hands, my lite, a thou» 


ſand times. 
- June 17. 


* Marans is a town of Aulnis, in France, fituated upon the Sevre Niertoiſe, in a 
moraſs : it has a caſtle, and is two leagues from the ſea, and four from Rochelle. It 
ſuffered much in the civil wars, being ſometimes in the hands of the Huguonots, and 


ſometimes in thoſe of the Catholics. 


7 The French is, pour ce ceul reſpe&t ſuys je apres a les changer. | 


Chara 


Charatter of the late duke of Or- 
mond; from the two laſt poſthu- 
mount volumes of dean Swift's 


UWOFRS. | 

4 HIS event [meaning the 
; attainder of the duke] 
neither they [the miniſtry] nor 


I, nor, I bekeve, any one per- 


ſon in the three kingdoms, did 


now it is done, it looks like a 
dream to thoſe, who conſider 
the nobleneſs of his birth, 
great merits of his anceſtors, and 
his own; his long unſpotted loy- 
alty, his affability, generoſity, and 
ſweetneſs of nature. I knew him 
Jong 
the frailties of his youth, which 
had been for ſome years over, and 


ſometimes lead him to follow the 
zudgement of thoſe who had, by 


many degrees, leſs underſtanding. 


than himtelf, I have not converſed 
with a more faultleſs perſon; of 
great juſtice and charity; a true 


tenſe of religion, without often- 


tation ; of undoubted valour, tho- 
roughly ſkilled in his trade of a 
ſoldier; a quick and ready ap- 
prehenſion, with a good ſhare 
of underſtanding, and a general 
knowledge in men and hiſtory ; 
although under ſome diſadvan- 
tage bo an invincible modeſty, 
which however could not but ren- 
der him yet more amiable to thoſe 
who had the honour and happi- 
neſs of being thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with him. This 1s a ſhort im- 
- perfect character of that great per- 
ton the duke of Ormond, who is 
now attainted for high treaſon ; 
and therefore I ſhall not pre- 
ſume to offer one ſyllable in his 


the 


and well, and, excepting 


Works. 


that eaſineſs of temper which did 
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vindication, upon that head, againſt 


the decifion of a parliament. Vet 


this, I think, may be allowed me 
to believe, or at leaſt to ho 


that when, by the direct and re- 


peated commands of the queen, 
his miſtreſs, he committed thoſe 


faults for which he hath now for. 


feited his country, his titles, and 
his fortune ; he no more conceived 
himſelf to be acting high treaſon, 
than he did when he was wounded 
and a priſoner at London, for his 
ſovereign king William, or when 


he took and burned the enemy's 


fleet at Vigo. 


a. 


ä» 


Character of Harley earl of Ox- 
ford; from the two laſt poſtbu- 


mous volumes of dean Swifts | 


"THE earl of Oxford is a per- 
1 ſon of as much virtue, as 
can poſſibly conſiſt with the love 
of power; and his love of power 
is no greater than what is common 
to men of his ſuperior capacities; 
neither did any man ever appear 
to value it leſs after he had obtain- 
ed it, or exert it with more mode- 
ration. He 1s the only inſtance, 
that ever fell within my memory or 
obſervation, of a perſon paſſing from 
a private life, through the ſeveral 
ſtages of greatneſs, without any 
perceivable impreſſion upon his 
temper or behaviour. As his own 
birth was illuſtrious, being de- 
ſcended from the heirs-general of 
the Yeres and the Mortimers, 10 
he ſeemed to value that accidental 
advantage in himſelf, and others, 
more than it could pretend to de- 
ſerve. He abounded in good-na- 
ture and good humour; although 


ſubject to paſſion, as I have heard 


it 
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it affirmed by others, and owned 
by himſelf; which, however, he 
kept under the ſtricteſt govern- 
ment, till towards dg of his 
miniſtry, when he began to grow 
ao of and to ſuſpect his n ; 
and, perhaps, thought it not 
worth his pains to manage any 
longer. He was a great favourer 
of men of wit and learning, par- 
ticularly the former, whom he 
careſſed without diſtinction of par- 
ty, and could not endure to think 
that any of them ſhould be his 


enemies; and it was his good for- 


tune that none of them ever ap- 
reared to be ſo; at leaſt, if one 


may judge by the libels and pam- 
phlets publiſhed againſt him, 


| which he frequently read, by way | 


of amuſement, with a moſt unat- 


fected indiiference : neither do I. 


remember ever to have endangered 
his good opinion ſo much; as by 
appearing uneaſy when the dealers 
in that kind of writing firit - be- 
gan to pout out their ſcurrilities 
_ againſt me; which, he thought, 
was a weakneſs altogether inexcul- 


able in a man of virtue and liberal 


education. He had the greateſt 
variety of knowledge that J have 


any where met; was a perfect 


maſter of the learned languages, 


and well ſkilled in divinity. He 
bad a prodigious memory, and a 


moit exact judgement. In draw- 
ing up any ſtate- paper, no man 
had more proper thoughts, or put 
them in fo ſtrong and clear a light. 
Although his ſtyle were not always 
correct, which, however, he knew 
how to mend; yet, often, to ſave 
time, he would leave the ſmaller 
alterations to others. I have heard 
that he ſpoke but ſeldom in par- 
liament, and then rather with art 
than eloquence : but no man equal- 


the circumitances of the times. 


© 
led him in the knowledge of our 
conſtitution 3 the reputation where- 
of made him be choſen ſpeaker to 


three ſucceſſive parliaments ; which 


office I have often heard his ene- 
mies allow him to have executed 

with univerſal applauſe : his ſa- 

acity was ſuch, that I could pro- 
> 29 very amazing inſtances ol it, 
it they were not unſeaſonable. In 
all cs ulcdes, he immediately 
found the true point that was to 
be purſued, and adhered to it: 
and one or two others in the mi- 
niſtry have confeſſed very often to 
me, that, after having condemn- 
ed his opinion, they found him in 


the right, and themſelves. in the 


wrong. He was utterly a ſtranger 
to . fear; and, conſequently, had 
a preſence of mind upon all emer- 
gencies. His liberality, and con- 
tempt of money, were ſuch, that 
he alinoft ruined his eſtate while 
he was in employment; yet his 
avarice for the public was ſo great, 


that it neither conſiſted with the 


preſent corruptions of the age, nor 
He 


was ſeldom miſtaken in his judge- 


ment of men, and therefore not 


apt to change a good or ill opi- 
nion by the repreſentation of 
others; except toward the end of 
his miniſtry, He was affable and 
courteous, extremely eaſy and 
agreeable in converſation, and al- 
together diſengaged ; regular in 
his life, with great appearance of 


piety'3 nor ever guilty of any ex- 


preſſions that could poſſibly tend 
to what was indecent or profane. 
His imperfections were, at leaſt, 
as obvious, although not ſo nu- 
merous, as his virtues. He had 
an air of ſecrecy in his manner and 
countenarice, by no means proper 
tor a great miniſter, becauſe 1t 
| Warns 
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Warns all men to prepare a ainſt 
zit. He often gave no n at 


All, and very ſeldom a direct one: 


and T the rather blame this reſerv- 
edneſs of temper, becauſe I have 
known a very different practice 
ſucceed much better: of which, 


among others, the late earl of Sun- 


derland, and the preſent lord 
Sommers, perſons of great abili- 
ties, are remarkable inſtances; 
who uſed to talk in fo frank a 
manner, that they ſeemed to diſ- 
cover the bottom of their pre 
and, by that appearance of con- 
-- Bic would cafily unlock the 
breaſts of others. But the carl of 
| Oxford pleads, in excuſe of this 


charge, that he hath feldom or 


never communicated any thing 
Which was of importance to be 


- © concealed, wherein he hath not 


been deceived, by the vanity, trea- 
chery, or indiſcretion, of thoſe he 
diſcovered it to. Another of his 
* Unperfeftions, univerſally known 
and complained of, was procraſti- 
nation, or delay; which was, 


doubtleſs, natural to him, although 
he often bore the blame without 


the guilt, and when the remedy 
' was not in his power; for never 
were prince and miniſter better 
matched than his fovereign and 
be, upon that article; and, there- 


2 fore, in the diſpoſal of employ- 


ments, wherein the queen was 
very abſolute, a year would often 
* before they could come to a 
determination. I remember he 
was likewiſe heavily charged with 
the common court vice, of pro- 
mifing very liberally, and ſeldom 
1 ; of which, although 
cannot altogether acquit him, 
yet, I am confident, his inten- 
tions were generally better than 


his diſappointed ſolicitors would 


* 


— 
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believe. It may be likewiſe faid 


of him, that he certainly did not 


value, or did not underſtand, the 


art of acquiring, friends; having 
made very few during the time of 
his power, and contracted a great 
number of enemies. Some of us 
uſed to obſerve, that thoſe whom 
he talked well of, or ſuffered to 


be often near him, were not in a 


ſituation of much advantage ; and 
that his mentioning others with 
contempt, or diflike, was no hin- 


drance at all to their preferment, 


I have dwelt the longer upon this 
great man's character, bccauſe I 


ave obſerved it fo often miſtaken 


by wiſe the reaſoners of both par- 


ties: befides, having had the ho- 
nour, for almoſt four years, of a 


nearer acquaintance with him than 
uſually happens to men of my 
level, and this without the leaſt 
mercenary obligation, I thought it 
lay in my power, as I am ſure it 


is in my will, to repreſent him to 
the world with impartiality and 


_ 1. 


* 


Character of the late wiſcount Boling- 


broke; from the two laft poſtbu- 


mous volumes f dean Switt's 


avorks, 


1 T happens to very few men, 


in any age or country, tc 
come into the world with ſo many 
advantages of nature and fortune, 
as the late ſecretary Bolingbroke : 
defcended from the beſt families 
in England, heir to a great patri- 


monial eſtate, of a found conſti- 


tution, and a moſt graceful, ami- 
able perſon : but all theſe, had 
they been of equal value, were in- 


finitely below, in degree, to the 


accompliſhments of his mind, 
e which 
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which was adorned with the 
choiceſt gifts that God hath yet 
thought t to beſtow upon the 
children of men; a ſtrong memo- 
ry, a clear judgement, a vaſt range 
of wit and fancy, a thorough com- 
| prehenſion, an invincible elo- 
quence, with a moſt a ble elo- 
cution. He had well cultivated 
all theſe talents by travel and ſtu- 
dy, the latter of which he ſeldom 
omitted, even in the midſt of his 
leaſures, of which he had indeed 
fan too great and criminal a pur- 
ſyer: for, although he was per- 
ſuaded to leave off intemperance 
in wine, which he did for ſome 
time to ſuch a degree that he ſeem- 
ed rather abſtemious; yet he was 
aid to allow himſelf other liber- 
ties, Which can by no means be 
reconciled to religion or morals ; 
_ whereof, I have reaſon to believe, 
de began to be ſenſible. But he 
was fond of mixing pleaſure and 
buſineſs, and of being eſteemed 
excellent at both; upon which ac- 
count he had a great reſpect for 
the characters of Alcibiades and 
Petronius, ef; | 
whom he would gladly be thought 
to reſemble. His detractors 
charged him with ſome degree 
of affectation, and, perhaps, not 
altogether without grounds; fince 
it was hardly poſſible for a young 
man, with half the bufineſs of the 
nation upon him, and the applauſe 
of the whole, to eſcape ſome tinc- 
ture of that infirmity. He had 
been early bred to fufinel, Was 
a moſt artful negotiator, and per- 
fectly underſtood foreign affairs. 
But what I have often wondered 
at in a man of his temper was, his 
rodigious application, whenever 
he thought it neceſſiry; for he 
Vould plod whole days and nights, 
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like the loweſt clerk in an office. 


His talent of ſpeaking in public, 
for which he was ſo very much 


celebrated, I know nothing. of, 


except from the informations of 
others; but underſtanding men, 
of both parties, have aſſured me, 
that, in this point, in their me- 
mory and judgement, he was never 
—— TA e 


pecially the latter, 


„ — 
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Memoirs of the life of William Pult-. 
ney, earl of Bab. 

W 1LLIAM Pultney, eſq; 
afterwards earl of Bath, 


deſcended from one of the moſt 
ancient families in the kingd 


in 
prong. to a plentiful fortune, be 
early had a ſeat in the houſe of 
commons, and began to diſtin- 
owſh himſelf by being a warm 
partizan againſt the mighty in 
the reign of queen Anne. He 
ber! to detect their errors, and 
ſpirited eloquence ſufficient to ex- 
oſe them. 55 e, 
Theſe ſervices were well re- 
warded by king George I. who, 


was born in the year 1682. 


- 


-upon coming to the throne, raiſed - 


Mr. Pultney to the place of ſecre- 
tary at war, in the year 1714. 


Not long after, he was raiſed. to be | 


cofferer to his majeſty's houſhold ; 
but the intimacy between this gen- 
tleman and Sir Robert Walpole, 
who then acted as prime miniſter, 
was ſoon interrupted, by its being 
ſufpected that fir Robert was deſi- 
rous of extending the limits of 
prerogative, and promoting the in- 
tereſts of Hanover, at the expence 
of his country. „„ - 
Accordingly, in the year 1725, 
the king, by adwice of this mini- 
ſter, deſiring that a ſum of money 
| ; mould 


8 


%y 


| ſent time. 
concileable breach between the two 


fore the houſe, of all money paid 
for ſecret ſervice during the laſt 
twenty-five years, to the then pre- 
This cauſed an irre- 


miniſters, which in two years af- 
ter broke out into open invective. 


Upon the houſe of commons de- 
| Hberating upon the loan of the 


Bank, which fir Robert warml 
eſpouſed, Mr. Pultney obſerved, 
that ſhifting the funds, was but 
perpetuating taxes, and putting 


off the evil day; and ſome warm 


altercation paſſed between him 
and the prime miniſter ; however, 


fir Robert carried it in the houſe 


for this time. 3 | 
Nor did Mr. Pultney confine his 

diſpleafure at the miniſter to his 

perfon only, but to all his mea- 


ſures; fo that ſome have been of 
opinion, that he oppoſed fir 


Robert often when the meaſures 


be purſued were beneficial to the 
public. However, it would be 


tedious to our readers, as well as 


unentertaining, to go through the 
. courſe of the oppoſition between 


them, fince to do this to any pur- 


poſe, would be to analyſe their 


eeches, which the nature of the 


_ preſent abſtract will not allow us 


to do, Be it then ſufficient to ob- 
ſerve, that this courſe of ſteady 
oppoſition at laſt became fo ob- 
noxious to the crown, . that the 
king, on the firſt day of July, 


1731, called for the council book, 
and with his own hand ſtruck the 


name of William Pultney, efq; 
out of the liſt of privy counſel- 
lors; his majeſty further ordered 
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ſhould be voted him by the com- 
mons, in order to diſcharge the 
_ debts contracted in his civil go- 
vernment, Mr. Pultney moved, 
that an account ſhould be laid be- 


him to be put out of all commif- 


ſions for the peace ; the ſeveral 
lords heutenants, from whom he 


had received deputations, were 


commanded to revoke them; and 
the lord chancellor and ſecretaries 


of {tate . were directed to give 
the neceſfary orders for that pur- 


poſe. 


A proceeding ſo violent in the 
miniſtry, only ſerved to inflame 
this gentleman's reſentment, and 
It was 


increaſe his popularity. 
ſome time after this that he made 
that celebrated ſpeech, in which 
he compared the miniſtry to an 


empiric, and the conſtitution of 


England to his 2 Tie 


pretender in phyſic, ſaid he, be- 


ing conſulted, tells the diſtemper- 


ed perſon, there were but two or 


three ways of treating his diſeaſe, 


and he was afraid that none of 


them would , ſucceed. A vomit 
might throw him'into convulſions 
that would occaſion immediate 
death ; a purge might bring on a' 
diarrhea that would carry him off 
in a ſhort time; and he had been 


already bled ſo much, and fo of- 
ten, that he could bear it no long- 
er. The unfortunate patient, 
ſhocked at this declaration, re- 


plies, Sir, you have always pre- 
tended to be a regular doctor, but 


I now find you are an errant 
quack; T had an excellent conſti- 


tution when I firſt fell into your 


hands, but you have quite de- 


ſtroyed it; and now I find I have 


no other chance for ſaving my 
lite but by calling 
ſome regular phyſician “. 
In this manner he continued in- 
flexibly ſevere, attacking the bad 
meaſures of the miniſtry with a 
degree of eloquence and ſarcaſm 
that worſted every antagoniſf; 15 
| 7 
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er Robert was often, heard to ſay, 
that he dreaded his tongue more 
than another.man's ſword. In the 
year 1738, when oppoſition ran 
{ high that ſeveral members open- 


party, and not reaſon, carried it 
in every motion, Mr. Pultney 


thought proper to vindicate the 


extraordinary ſtep which they had 


taken; and when a motion was 
made for removing fir Robert 


Walpole, he warmly ſupported it. 


What a ſingle ſeſſion could not 


effet, was at length brought 
about by time; and in the year 
1741, when fir Robert found his 
place of prime miniſter no longer 
tenable, he wiſely refigned all his 


employments, and was created 


earl of Orford. His oppoſers, 
among whom Mr. Pultney had 
long been - foremoſt, were aſſured 
of being provided for, and among 
ſeveral other promotions, Mr. Pult- 


ney was ſworn of the privy coun- 


eil, and ſoon afterwards areated 


earl of Bath. He had long lived 


in the very focus of popular ob- 
ſervation, and was reſpected as 
the chief bulwark againſt the en- 
croachments of the crown. But 
trom the moment he accepted a 
title, all his favour with the peo- 
ple was at an end, and the reſt of 
his life was ſpent in contemning 
that applauſe which he no longer 
could ſecure, Dying without iſſue 
on the eighth of June, 1764, his 
tite became extinct ; and his only 


fon having died ſome time before 


in Portugal, the paternal eſtate 


devolved to his brother leute- 
nant-general Pultney. In his 
will he left four hundred pounds 


to his coutin, Mrs. Johnſon ; five 


hundred pounds, with his library, 


do the reverend Mr. Douglas ; 
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Connoiſſeur. 
ly left the houſe, as finding that . 
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and an annuity 
ſom̃e, he aſſiſted 
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Memoirs of Mrs. Johnſon, the cele- ; 
a dean 8 2, 5 


rated Stella of des | 
drawn up by the dean himjelf. 
From the two laſt poſtbumous v 


lumes of his works. 5 


On the death of Mrs. Jobufon.,- | | 


T HIS day, being Honey 
| „ 28th, 1727-8, 
about eight o'clock at night, a 
ſervant brought me a note, with an 
account of the death of the trueſt, 
moſt virtuous, and valuable friend, 
that I, or perhaps any other per- 
fon, was ever bleſſed with, She 
expired about ſix in the evening 


January 28th, 


of this day; and, as ſoon as Ham 


* 


"$1. 
of fix hundred. 
ounds to the ingenious Mr. 
25 man, whom, it is faid by 
in writing the 


left alone, which is about eleven 


at night, I reſolve, for my own 
ſatisfaction, to ſay ſomething of 


her life and character. 


She was e of Richmond is. 


Surry, on the thirteenth day of 
March, in the year 1681. 


and indeed ſhe had little to 


of her birth. 


in her education, by directin 
what books ſhe ſhould read, an 


_ one action or moment of her 
life. She was ſickly from her 
childhood until about the age or 


fifteen : but then grew into per- 


tect health, and was locked upon 


Her 
father was a younger brother of a 
good family in Nottinghamſnire, 
her mother of a lower degree; 
bol 


| I knew her from 
fix years old, and had fome ſhare . 


perpetually inſtructing her in the 
principles of honour and virtue; 
rom which ſhe never ſwerved in 5 
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as one of che moſt beautiful, 
graceful, and agręeable 


Vomen in London, only- A little 
to fat. Hef hair was, blacker 


can a raven, and every feature 

| ENR F — in i 

wed generally in the country 
with' a Family, where ſhe hav 
ed an intimate friendſhip with an- 
other lady of more advanced years. 
Iwas then (to my *mortification) 
e abi = 
year after, going to viſit my 
friends in Ladd, i 


_ of a perſbn 
ſome 49 
at that time, 
fifteen hundred pounds, the in- 
tereſt of which was but a ſcanty 


+ Her: 


young 


$ in all not above 


ANNA REGISTER. 
time, as if thefe were a ſecret bie 


— 


ion. She 


in F found * ſhe 
was a little. uneaſy upon the death 
on whom ſhe had 


* 


maintenance, in ſo dear a coun- 


try, for one of her ſpirit. 
this conſideration, and indeed ve- 


ry much for my own ſatis faction, 
who had deer Laench or acquaint- 


Upon 


ance in Ireland, I prevailed; with 


her and her dear friend and com- 


panion , the other lady, to draw 


tory in ſuch. a removal; which, 
however, ſoon blew off by her ex- 


. cellent conduct. She came over 


with her friend on the in 
the year 170—; and they both 


- hved together until this day, when 
death removed her from us. For 


ſome years paſt, The had been vi- 


fited with continual  ill-health; | 


and ſeveral times, within theſe. 


laſt two years, her life was de- 


ſpaired of. But, for this twelve- 
month paſt, ſhe never had a day's 


health; and, properly ſpeaking, 


ſhe hath been dying fix months, 
but kept alive, almoſt againſt na- 
ture, by the generous kindneſs 
of two phyſicians, and the care 
of her friends.—Thus far I writ 


the ſame night between eleven and 


—_— ͤ 

Never was 'any of her ſex born 
with better gifts of the mind, or 
more improved them by reading 
and converſation. Yet her me- 


mory was not of the | beſt, and 


what money they had into Ireland, 
a great part of their fortune being 


in annuities upon funds. Money 
was then at ten per cent. in Ire- 


land, befides the advantage of 


returning it, and all neceſſaries 
of life, at half the price. They 


 « complied with my advice, vnd 
| ++ ſoon after came over; but, J hap- 


onger in England, they 
lin, where they were wholly ſtran- 


pening to continue ſome time 
4 were 
much diſcouraged to live in Dub- 


gers. She was at that time about 


nineteen years old, and her per- 
{on was ſoon diſtinguiſhed. But 
the adventure looked fo like a 
ſrolic, the cenſure held, for ſome 


* Mrs. Dingley. | 


was impaired in the latter years 
of her life. But I cannot call to 


mind that I ever once heard her 
make a wrong judgement of per- 
ſons, books, or affairs. Her ad- 
vice was always the beſt, and with 
the greateſt freedom, mixt with 
the greateſt decency. She hada 
gracefulneſs ſomewhat more than 
human in every motion, word, 
and action. 
a conjunction of civility, freedom, 
eaſineſs, and ſincerity. There 
ſeemed to be a combination among 
all that knew her, to treat ber 


with a dignity much beyond her 


rank: yet people of all torts were 


never more eaſy than in her or 
pany. Mr. Addiſon, when» Mt 


4 was 
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| 4is in Ireland, being introduced to 
her, immediately found her out; 


and, if he had not ſoon after left _ 


the kingdom, affured me he would 
have uſed all endeavours to culti- 
vate her friendſhip. 


y ill, upon the leaſt breach of 
relpett; fot, in ſuch a caſe, ſne had 
no mercy, but was ſure to expoſe 
him to the contempt of the ſtand- 


ers-byz yet in ſuch a manner as 
be was aſhamed to complain, and 


durſt not reſent. All of us, who 


had the happineſs of her friend- 


ſmip, agreed unanimouſly, that, in 
an afternoon or evening's converſa- 
tion, ſhe never failed, before we 


parted, of delivering the beſt thing 


that was faid in the company. 
Some of us have written down ſe- 


veral of her fayings, or what the 


French call Bon Mots, wherein ſhe 


excelled almoſt beyond belief. She 
nerer miſtook the underſtanding 
of others; nor ever ſaid a ſevere 
word, but where a much ſeverer 


Her ſervants loved and almoſt 
She 


adored her at the ſame time. 
would, upon occaſions, treat them 
with freedom; yet her demeanour 


was ſo aweful, that they durſt not 


fail in the leaſt point of reſpect. 
dhe chid them ſeldom, but it was 
with ſeverity, which had an ef- 
2 upon them for a long time 

January 26th, My head aches, 
and I can write no more. 


| ons zoth. Tueſday. 9055 


This is the night of che funeral, 
which my ſickneſs will not ſuffer 
It is now nine at 


me to attend. 

ught, and I am removed into an- 

apartment, that I may not fee 

the light of the church, which is 
Vox. VIII. 


that became a lady, ſne had the 


A rude or 
conceited coxcomb paſſed his time 
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juſt over-againſt -the witidow of ; 
bedchamber: CE IMs 


perſonal courage of a hero. She 


and her friend having removed 


their lodgings to a new houſe; 
which ſtood ſolitary, ' a- parcel» of 


rogues, armed, attempted the 
houſe, where there was only one 


boy; ſhe was then about four aul 
twenty: and, having been warned 

to apprehend. ſome ſuch attempt, 
ſhe learned the management of a 
piſtol; and, the other women ant 


ſervants being half dead with fear, - 
ſhe ſtole ſoftly to her dining; room 


window, put on a black hood; to 
. Piſtol freſh, gently lifted up the 


prevent being ſeen, 


ſaſh; and, taking her aim with; 
the utmoſt preſence of mind, gif- 
charged the piſtol, loaden with the 


bullets, into the body of one villain, 
who ſtood che faireſt mark, The! 


fellow, mortally wounded, was car- 
ried off by the reſt, and died the 
next morning, but his com 


health to me upon that account, 


and had always an high efteem for 


her. She was indeed under ſome 
apprehenſions of going in a boat, 
alter ſome danger ſhe had narrowly 
eſcaped by water; but ſhe was 


oned thoroughly out of it. 
She was never known to ery out, 


or diſcover any fear, in a coach or 


oon horſeback, Or any uneaſineſs by E 
thoſe ſudden accidents with which 
moſt of her ſex, either by weak - 
neſs or affectation, appear fo much 


the leaſt abſence: 


diſordered. + 
She never had 


of mind in converſation, nor given 
to Any or appeared ea- 


\ 


0 


panions 
could not be found. The duke 
of Ormond. had often drunk her 


ö am * 1 es br | -. -— 8 
Wich all the ſoftneſs of temper 
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ger to put in her word by wait. forgot much of it by neglect and 
ing impatiently until another had fickneſs. She had read carefulty 
done. She ſpoke in a moſt agree- all the beſt books of travels which 
able voice, in the plaineſt words, ſerve to open and enlarge the mind, 
never heſitating, except out of She underſtood the Platonic and 

| modeſty before new faces, where Epicurean philoſophy, and judged 
ſhe was ſomewhat reſerved; nor, very well of the defects of the lat- 
among her neareſt friends, ever ter. She made very judicious ab- 
ſpoke much at a time. She was ſtracts of the beſt books ſhe had 
but little verſed" in the common read. She underftood the nature 

+ topics of female chat; ſcandal, of government, and could point 
cenſure, and detraction, never out all the errors of Hobbes, both 
came out of her mouth: yet, in that and religion. She had a 
among a few friends, in private good inſight into phyſic, and 
converſation, ſne made little cere- knew ſomewhat of anatomy; in 
mony in diſcovering her contempt both which ſhe was inſtructed in 

of a coxcomb, and deſcribing all her younger days by ay eminent 

his follies to the life; but the phyfician, who had her long un- 
follies of her own ſex the was der his care, and bore the higheſt 
rather inclined to extenuate or to eſteem for her perſon and under- 
S . . ſtanding. She had a true taſte of 
When ſhe was once convirce| wit and good ſenſe, both in poetry 
by open facts of any breach of and proſe, and was a perfect good 
truth or honour, in a perion of critic of ſtyle: neither was it eaſy 
high ſtation, eſpecially in the to find a more proper or impartial 
church, ſhe could not conceal her judge, whoſe advice an author 
- indignation, nor hear them named might better rely on, if he intend- 
without ſhewing her diſpleaſure in ed to ſend a thing into the world, 
her (countenance; pürticularly one provided it was on a fſubyect that 
or two of the latter fort, whom came within the compaſs of her: 
ſhe had known and eſteemed, but knowledge. Yet, perhaps, ſhe was- 
deteſted above all mankind, when ſometimes too ſevere, which is a 
it was maniteſted that they had fate and pardonable error. She 

_ ſacrificed thoſe two precious vir- preſerved her wit, judgement, and 
toes to their ambition, and would vivacity to the laſt, but often uſed 
X much ſooner have forgiven. them to complain of her memory, _ 
the comnon immoralities of the Her fortune, with ſome acceſ⸗ 

|» ON ſion, could not, as I have heard. 

Her frequent fits of ſickneſs, in ſay, amount to much more than 
moſt parts of her life, had pre- two thouſand pounds, whereot a 

_ vented her from making that pro- great part fell with her lite, hav- 

greſs in reading which ſhe would ing been placed upon annuities 

otherwiſe have done. She was in England, and one in Ireland. 

well verſed in the Greek and Ro- In a perſon fo extraordinary, per- 

man ſtory, and was not unſkilled haps, it may be pardonabie 0 
in that of France and England. mention ſome particulars, al- 
She ſpoke French perfectly, but though of little moment, further 


| than 
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| than. to ſet forth her character. 
Some preſents of gold-pieces be- 
ing often made to her while ſhe 
was. a girl, by her mother and 
other friends, on promiſe to keep 
them, ſhe grew into. ſuch a ſpinit 
of thrift, that, in about .three 
years, they amounted to above 
two hundred pounds. She uſed 


to ſhew them with boaſting ; but 


her mother, apprehending ſhe 

would be cheated of them, pre- 
 yailed, in ſome months, and with 
great importunities, to have them 
put out to intereſt; when, the 
girl loſing the pleaſure of ſeeing 
and counting her gold, which ſhe 


never failed of doing many times 


in a day, and defpairing of heap- 
ing up ſuch another treaſure, her 
humour took quite the contrary 
turn: ſhe grew careleſs and ſquan- 
dering of every new acquifition, 
and ſo continued till about two 
and twenty; when, by advice of 
ſome triends, and the fright of 
paying large bills of tradeſmen, 
who enticed her into debt, ſhe 
began to reflect upon her own fol- 
ly, and was never at reſt until ſhe 
had diſcharged all her ſhop-bills, 
and refunded herſelf a confidera- 
ble ſum ſhe had run out. After 
which, by the addition of a few 
years, and a ſuperior underſtand- 
ing, ſhe became, and continued 
all her life, a moſt prudent cco- 
nomiſt; yet ſtill with a ſtrong 
bent to the liberal tide, wherein 
the gratified herſelf by avoiding 
all expence in cloaths (which ſte 
ever {eſpiſed) beyond what was 
merely decent. And, although her 
frequent returns of ſickneſs were 
very chargeable, except fees to 
Phyſicians, of which ſhe met with 
treral ſo generous, that the could 


a du 


'» A 
force nothing on them (and indeed 
ſhe muſt otherwiſe have. been un- 
dong), yet ſhe never was without 
a conſiderable ſum of ready money. 
Inſomuch that, upon her death, 
when her neareſt friends thought 
her very bare, her executors found 
in her ſtrong box about a hundred 

and fifty pounds in gold. She la- 
mented the narrowneſs of her for- 
tune in nothing ſo much, as that it 
did not enable her to entertain her 
friends ſo often, and in ſo hoſpi- 

table a manner, as ſne deſired. Vet 
they were always welcome; and, 
while ſhe was in health to direct, 
were treated with neatneſs and ele- 
gance: ſo that the revenues of her 
and her companion paſſed for 


much more conſiderable than they 


really were. They lived always in 
lodgings; their domeſtics conſiſted 
of two maids and one man. She 
kept an account of all the family 
expences, from her arrival in Ire- 
land to ſome months before her 
death; and ſhe would often repine, 
when looking back upon the an- 
nals of her houſhold bills, that 
every thing neceſſary for life was 


double the price, while intereſt of 


money was ſunk almoſt to one 


half; fo that the addition made to 


her fortune was indeed grown ab- 
tolueely neren gg. 


II ſince writ as J found time.] 


But her charity to the poor was 
not to be diminiſhed, and 
therefore became a tax upon thoſe 
tradeſmen who furniſh the foppe- 
ries of other ladies. She bought 


cloaths as ſeldom as poſſible, and 


thoſe as plain and cheap as conſiſt- 
ed with the fituation ſhe was in; 
and wore no lace for many years. 
Eitker her judgement or torture 
was extraordinary, in the choice 
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ſhop Pulleyn, with ſorne 6theiv of | 
later date; and indeed the greate 


1 | 7 

of thoſe on whom ſhe beſtowed her 
charity; for it went further in 
doing good than double the ſum 
from any other hand. And J have 
heard her ſay, ſhe always met with 
- gratitude from the poor : which 
muſt be owing to her {kill in dif- 
tinguiſhing proper objects, as well 
as her gracious manner in reheving 


But ſhe had another quality that 
much delighted her, although it 
may be thought a kind of check 
upon her bounty: however, it was 
a pleaſure ſhe could not reſiſt; 1 


Tnean, that of making agreeable pre- 


ſents, wherein I never knew her 
equal, although it be an affair of as 
delicate a nature as moſt in the 
" courſe of life. She uſed to define 
a preſent, that it was a gift to a 
Friend of ſomething he wanted or 
was fond of, and which could not 
be eafily gotten for money. I am 
confident, during my acquaintance 
with her, ſhe hath, in theſe and 
ſome other kinds of liberality, diſ- 
poſed of to the value of {ſeveral 
ns pounds. As to preſents 


made to herſelf, ſhe received them 


with great unwillingneſs, but eſpe- 
cCially from thoſe to whom ſhe had 
ever given any ; being, on all oc- 
caſions, the moſt difintereſted mor- 
tal I ever knew or heard of. 7 5 
From her own diſpoſition, at 
leaſt as much as from the frequent 
want of health, ſhe ſeldom made 
any viſits; but her own lodgings, 
from before twenty years old, were 

- frequented by many perſons of the 
graver fort, who all reſpected her 
highly, upon her good ſenſe, good 
manners, and converſation. Among 
theſe were the late primate Lind- 
ſay, biſhop Lloyd, . bHhop Aſhe, 
biſhop Brown, biſhop Stearn, bi- 


number of her acquaintance way 
among the clergy. 12 — truth, 
liberality, good-nature, and mo- 
deſty, were the virtues ſhe chich 
pofſeſſed, and moſt valued in het 
acquaintance ; and, where ſhe ſound 
them, would be ready tp allow fot 
ſome defects, nor valued them lef, 
although they did not ſhine in 
learning or in wit; but would ne- 
ver give the leaſt allowance for any 
failures in the former, even to 
thoſe who made the greateſt figure 
in either of the two latter. She 


had no uſe of any perſon's libera- 


lity, yet her deteſtation of covetous 
people made her uneaſy if ſuch 2 
one was in her company; upon 
which occaſion, ſhe would ſay 
many things very entertaining and 
humorous. HO | 

She never interrupted any per- 
ſon who ſpoke; ſhe laughed at no 
miſtakes they made, but helped 
them out with modeſty ; and it 
a good thing were ſpoken, but ne- 
lected, ſhe would not let it fall, 
ut ſet it in the beſt light to thoſe 
who were preſent. She liſtened to 
all that was faid, and had never 
the leaſt diſtraction or abſence of 
thought, * 
It was not fafe nor prudent, in 
her preſence, to offend in the leaſt 
word againſt modeſty; for ſh: 
then gave full employment to her 
wit, her contempt, and reſent- 
ment, under which even ſtupidity 
and brutality were forced to fink 
into confuſion; and the guilt; 
xerſon, by her future avoiding him 
tke a bear or a ſatyr, was net 
in a way to tranſgreſs a ſecond 
tune. | | 

It happened, one ſingle e 
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of the pert kind, was in her com- man was upon the rack to enter- 


any, among ſeveral other ladies; 
oy in his flippant way, began 
to deliver ſome double meanings: 
the reſt flapt their fans, and uſed 
the other common expedients prac- 
tiled in ſuch cafes, of appearing 
not to mind or comprehend what 
was ſaid. Her behaviour was 
very different, and perhaps may 


be cenſured, She ſaid thus to the 


man: Sir, all theſe ladies and 
J underſtand your meaning very 
« well; having, in ſpite of our 
& care, too often met with thoſe 
« of your ſex who wanted man- 
“ners and good ſenſe. But, be- 
« heve me, neither virtuous nar 
even vicious women love ſuch 
* kind of converſation, How- 
„ever, I will leave you, and 
report your behaviour; and, 
whatever viſit I make, I ſhall 
« firſt inquire at the door whether 
vou are in the houſe, that I 
* may be ſure to avoid you.” I 
know not whether a majority of 
ladies would approve of fuch a 
proceeding ; but I believe the 
practice of it would ſoon put an 
end to that corrupt converſation, 
the worſt effect of dulneſs, 1gno- 
rance, impudence, and vulgarity, 
and the higheſt affront to the mo- 
deſty and underſtanding of the fe- 
male ſex, | = 
By returning very few viſits, 
ſhe had not much company of her 
own ſex, except thoſe whom ſhe 
moſt loved for their eaſineſs, or 
eſteemed for their good ſenſe ; and 


thoſe, not inſiſting on ceremony, 


came often to her. But ſhe rather 
choſe men for her companions, the 
uſual topics of ladies diſcourſe be- 
ing fuch as the had little know- 

ge of, and leſs reliſh, Yet no 


tain her, for ſhe eaſily deſcended 
to any thing that was innocent and 
diverting. News, politics, cenſure, 
family management, or town-talk, 
ſhe always diverted to ſomething 
elſe ; but theſe indeed ſeldom hap- 
pened, for ſhe choſe her company 
better: and therefore many, who 
miſtook her and themſelves, hav- 
ing ſolicited her e and 
finding themſelves diſappointed aſe 
ter =p 5 viſits, dropt off; and ſhe 
was never known to inquire into 
the reaſon, or aſk what was become 

of them, | | 

She was never poſitive in ar- 
guing; and ſhe uſually treated 
thoſe who were ſo, in a manner 
which well enough gratified that 
unhappy diſpoſition; yet in ſuch 
a. ſort as made it very contemp:- 
ible, and at the ſame time did 
ſome hurt to the owners. Whe⸗ 
ther this proceeded from her eaſi- 


neſs in general, or from her in- 


difference to perſons, or from her 
deſpair of mending them, or from 
the fame practice which ſhe much 
liked in Mr. Addiſon, I cannot 
determine; but when the ſaw any 
of the company very warm in a 

wrong opinion, ſhe was more in- 
clined to confirm them in it than 
oppoſe them. The excuſe ſhe 
commonly gave when her friends 
aſked the reaſon, was, that it pre- 
vented noife, and faved time, Yet 


I have known her very angry with 


ſome whom ſhe much eſteemed, 
for ſometimes falling into that in- 
firmity. | ok = 

She loved Ireland much better 
than the generality of thoſe who 
owe both their birth and riches ta 
it; and, having brought over all 
the fortune ſhe had in money, lefr - 
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22 
the teverſion of the beſt part of it, 
one thouſand pounds, to Dr. Ste- 
phens's hoſpital, She deteſted the 
tyranny and injuſtice of England, 
in their treatment of this king- 
dom. She had indeed reaſon to 
love a country, where ſhe had the 
eſteem and triendſhip of all who 
khew her, and the univerſal good 
report of all who ever heard of 
her, without one exception, if 1 
am told the truth by thoſe who 
keep general converſation, Which 
character is the more extraordinary, 
in falling to a perſon of fo much 
knowledge, wit, and vivacity, 
qualities that are uſed to create 
envy, and conſequently cenſure 
and muſt be rather imputed to her 
great modeity, gentle behaviour, 
and. inofienſivenets, than to her 
ſuperior virtues. 
Although her 
books and company, was much 
more extenſive than uſually falls to 


te ſhare of her ſex; yet the was 


fo far from making a parade of it, 


that, her female viſitants, on their 


firſt acquaintance, who expected 
to diſcover it by what they call 
hard words and deep diſcourſe, 
would be ſometimes ; Ron 2 
and fay, they found ſhe was like 
other women. But wiſe men, 
through all her modeſty, whatever 
they diſcourſed on, could eaſily 
obierve that ſhe underſtood them 
very well, by the judgement ſhewn 

in her obfervations as well as in her 
' queſtions, 
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Dean Sift's reſelutions when he 


came o be old 3 from the tao 
la fofibumous volumes of his 
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knowledge, from 


give ear to, knaviſh tattling ſer- 
vants or others. : 


nor trouble any but thoſe who de- 
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1 —S 
Not to keep young company, 
unleſs they „ dels it. 2 
Not to be peeviſh, or moroſe, 
or ſuſpicious. | 
Not to feorn preſent ways, or 
wits, or faſhions, or men, or war, 
Not to be fond of children. © 
Not to tell the ſame ſtory over 
and over to the ſame people. 
Not to be covetous. 
Not to neglect decency or clean- 
lineſs, for fear of falling into naſti- 
nets -. 7 5 
Not to be over-ſevere with 
young people, but give allowances 
tor their youthful follies and weak- 
neſſes. E145 & | 
Not to be influenced by, or 


Not to be too free of advice, 


fire it. | . 
Jo deſire ſome good friends to 
inform me which of theſe reſolu- 
tions I brenk or neglect, . and 
wherein; and reform accordingly. 
Not to talk much, nor of my- 
fe. 

Not to boaſt of my former beau- 
ty, or ſtrength, or favour with 
ladies, Ge. 5 

Not to hearken to flatteries, nor 
conceive 'I can be beloved by a 
young woman; et eos qui hereaita- 
tem captant, odiſſe ac vitare. 

Not to be poſitive or opiniona- 
tive, . | 
Not to ſet up for obſerving all 
theſe rules, for fear I ſhould pb+ 
ſerve none. 
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Some account of the late Famer 
Bradley, D. D. Royal Profhſor 
of Aftronomy at Greenwich, 


R. James Bradley was the 
third fon of William and 

ane Bradley, and was born at 
Sherborne in Dorſetſhire in the 
rear 1692. 5 
He was fitted for the univerſity 
at North Leach by Mr. Egles, and 
Mr. Brice, who kept a boarding 
ſchool there, and from North 
Leach he was ſent to Oxford. 
His friends intended him for 
the church, and his ſtudies were 
regulated with that view; and as 
ſoon as he was af fufficient age to 
receive holy orders, the biſhop of 
Here ford, who had conceived a 
great efteem for him, gave him 
the living of Bridſtow, and ſoon 
after he was inducted to that of 
Welfrie in Pembrokeſhirc. But 


_ notwithſtanding theſe advantages, 


tom which he might promiſe him- 
ſelf ſtill farther , advancement in 
the church, he at length reſigned 
kis livings, that he might be whol- 
Fl at liberty to purſue his favourite 
udy the mathematics, and par- 
acularly aſtronomy. | 
He was nephew to Mr. Pound, 
2 gentleman who is well known in 
the learned world by many excel- 
lent obſervations, and who would 
rave enriched it with more, if the 
journals of his voyages had not 
been burnt at Palo Cuzdor, when 
the place was fet on fire, and the 


Engliſh who were ſettled there 


Mr. Pound 
narrowly eſcapipg 


cruelly maſſacred, 
himſelf very 
Vith his lite. 
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Wich this-gentleman; Mr. Brad- 
ley paſſed all the time that he 


coul ſpare from the duties of his 


function; and perhaps he ſome- 
times trepaſſed upon them: he 
was then ſufficiently acqainted 
with che mathematics to improve 
by Mr. Pound's converfation, yet 
it does not appear that, in this 
ſtudy, he had any preceptor but 
his genius, or any atfliſtant but his 
It may be eaſily imagined, that 
the example and converſation of 
Mr. Pound did not render Bradley 
more fond of his profeſſion than 
he was before; he continued how- 
ever as yet to fulfil the duties of 
it, though, at this time, he had 
made ſuch obſervations as laid the 
foundation of thoſe diſcoveries, 
which afterwards diſtinguiſhed 
him as one ot the greateſt aſtrono- 
meis of his age. | | 
Though theſe obſervarions were 
made as it were by ſtealth, they 
gained him firſt the nutice, and 
then the friendſhip, of lord chan- 
cellor Macclesfield, Mr. Newton, 
afterwards fir Ifaac, and Mr, Hal- 
ley*, and many other members 
of the royal ſociety, into which 
he was ſoon elected a member, - 
About the ſame time, che char 
of Savilian profeſſor of aſtronomy 
at Oxford became vacamt, by the 
death of the celebrated Ds. Keil; 
and Mr. Bradley was elected to 
ſucceed him en the 314 of Octo- 
ber 1721, being then juſt nine 
and twenty. years old; and his 
collegue was Mr. Halley, who 
was profeſlor of geometry on the 
fame foundation. | 


Bradley, upon his being elected 
. Halley, vol. 11. p. 283. 
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wings, and with great 


15 


From this time, he applied 
himſelf wholly to the ſtudy of 
his favourite ſcience, and, in 


the year 1727, he publiſhed his 


theory of the aberration of the 
tixed ſtars, which is allowed to 


be one of the moſt uſeful and in- 


genious diſcoveries of modern 
aſtronomy. 1 8 


It had been long obſerved, that 


the poſitions of the fixed ſtars were 
ſubject to ſome variations, which 


in no ſort correſponded with the 


apparent motion of a degree in 


ſeventy-two years, which gives 


f the proceſſion of the equinoxes. 
The late abbe Picard had re- 


marked theſe variations in the pole 
ſtar in 1677, but he did not at- 
tempt either to reduce them to any 
or to account for 
Dr. Bradley not only ve- 


* a 


riſied Picard's obſervations, but 
_ diſcovered many other variations 


which had never before been 


Wought of; he found that ſome 


ſtars appeared to have, in the 
{pace of about a year, a variation 
of ; longitude backward and for- 
ward, but without any variation 
of latitude; that others varied in 


latitude, but not in longitude; 


and othErs, by far the greater 
number, appeared to deſcribe, in 
the Pact ot a year, a ſmall ellip- 
of ditferent degrees of elon- 
gatlon. | | : 


The period of a ear, in which 
all theſe motions fo different from 


each other were performed, ſeem- 
ed to prove, that they had a con- 
nection with the revolution of the 
carth in its orbit; but the difficul- 


$ Hing | 
dogs a ſituation in which 
| is duty was directly oppoſite to 
dis jnclination. * ar 
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iy is Profeſſorſhip, gave up 


was, to diſcover in what manner 


the ſtars were apparently influ. . 
enced by that revolution; this 


was attempted for ſome time by 
Mr. Bradley, byt without ſucceſs; 


at laſt, however, his ſagacity and 


his diligence ſurmounted all dif- 
ficulties, and he foupd the cauſe 
of theſe ſeemingly cp ap- 
pearances in the ſueceſſive motion 
of light co-operating with the 
motion of the earth round the 
1 | n 
Light had long been ſuppoſed to 
move with a velocity - phyſically 
infinite, but the late M. k 
of the royal academy of Paris diſ- 
covered the contrary, and even 
aſſigned the time in which it mov- 


ed through a ſpace of ſixty- ſix mil- 
lions of leagues, the ſuppoſed di- 
ameter of the annual orbit; he 


had obſerved that the emerſions of 


the firſt ſatellite of Jupiter were 


delayed in proportion as Jupiter 
was diſtant Fran the Bags why 
and that, in thoſe eclipſes which 
happened neareſt to the conjunc- 


tion, this delay amounted to ele- 
ven minutes; he concluded, there: 
fore, that this ſpace of eleven mi- 


nutes was no more than the time 


which the ray of the fatellite that 


firſt iſſued from the ſhadow took 
to paſs the. diſtance between the 
two poſitions of the earth, that 
ncareit the oppoſition, and that 
neareſt the conjunction: it fol- 
lowed, therefore, that the velocity 


of light was not only finite, but 


meaſureable. 


But however natural as Raney: 
t 


might be, and however well 


might be ſupported, it was then 


thought too bold, and poor Roc- 
mer did not live to ſee it adopted. 
It has, however, begn fince uni- 
verſally agreed, that the mane 

1 0 
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9 light is ſucceſſive; and upon 


this tuccellive motion of light, Mr, 
Bradley built his explanation of the 
irregular variations which he had 
obſerved in the ſtars, and which he 
called their aberration. His theory 


was this: 


Let us ſuppoſe a ſeries of very 


ſmall particles, united into a 
chread, to fall in a direction per- 
pendicular to the horizon; and let 
lereral of theſe threads or parti- 


cles fall at the ſame time, in the 


{ame direction, ſo as to be paral- 


el to each other, in the ſame man- 
ner as drops of rain in a dead 
calm. Let us then ſuppoſe a tube 
to be placed in this rain, in a ver- 


tical poſition; and it is manifeſt 
that the drop of water which en- 
ters the aperture at the upper end 
of it will iflue at the aperture be- 


low, without touching the inſide 


of the tube. 1 
But if the tube be moved par 

allel to itſelf, though ſtill kept. in 
eure parallel to the direction 

the water, it is clear, that this 
motion of the tube will cauſe the 
drop that enters it to touch one 
of its ſides, befgre jt gets to the 


a 
0 


bottom; and that this contact will 


happen ſooner, in praportion as 
the motion of the drop is flow, 
com 
tube: and it is eaſy to demon- 


rate, that if the motion of the 


tube and that of the rain are 
qual, the drop which falls in the 


centre of the upper aperture of 


the tube will come in contact 
with the infide of the tube, when 


it has paſſed down the tube the 


diſtance'of half its diameter; and, 


conſequently, that the line of its 


direction will make an angle of 


fe and forty degrees with the axis 


Fer che T EAR we” 6 
of the tube: it follows, there - 
fore, that, to prevent the drops 


pared with the motion of the 


ſition of the ſtars, which is car- 
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of water from touching the infide 
of the tube, aawich Rad ng its 


motion, the tube muſt be inclin- 
forty de- 


ed in an angle of five and 
grees, on the ſide towards which 
it moves; and that, if this incli- 
nation ſhould be ſucceſſively made 
round the circumference of a cir+ 
cle, the tube would deſcribe: round 
the vertical line, drawn from the 
centre of its baſe, a curve, the 


angle of which would be ninety de- 
has been ſaid wih er. 


grees. 
But hat 
ſpect to an inclination of the tube 


neceſſary to make the drop - paſs . 


through it, notwithſtanding ita 
motion, without touching the in- 


fide of it, abſolutely depends up- E 


on the proportion 


tion of the drop; and, in pro- 
pw as the motion of the 
Arop is grea : | 
tube, the leſs the tube muſt be in- 
clined : fo that, if the motion of 


the drop be ſuppoſed to be infinite, - 


no inclination at all of the tube 
would be neceſſary; for the dro 
would reach the bottom of the 


tube as ſoon as it reached the top, 
and the ſpace through which the 
tube could have advanced during 
that trajection would be infinitely 


ſmall. 


In order to apply this theory to. 


the aberration of the fixed ſtars, 


we mult ſubſtitute, for the drops of 
water uniting into a thread, the 
rays of light that come from thoſe 


ſtars; and, for the tube, which 


we have ſuppoſed to be firſt at reſt 
and then in motion, that of the 


teleſcope, uſed to determine the po- 
ried 


* 


ter than that of the 
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finite relation to the velocity of 


the earth's motion, the tube ought 


to change its "inclination, in pro- 
portion as that motion changes its 
direction; whence it follows, that 


each ſtar muſt have a ſeries of dif- 
terent 


ſitions; or, which is the 
ſame ching, an apparent motion in 


the heavens, which cauſes it to de- 
ſoribe, in the ſpace of a year, ellip- 
od ang 1 


ſes more or leſs elonga 
to its poſition, | 


Such is che ingenious theory 


of the aberration which Mr. 
Bradley -publiſhed in the year 
1727, and which was received by 
the whole earned world with the 
applauſe that it merited. Mr. Clai- 


raut, of the academy of ſciences 
at Paris, afterwards made this 


diſcovery the ſubject of a memoir, ' 
Which he printed in 1737: in this 
. memoir, he examines the prin» 
ciples on which the theory ot the 


Aberration is founded, and gives 
the neceſſary rules for putting it 


in practice. From the calcula- 


tions of this gentleman it follows, 


thut the velocity of light, as fixed 
by the aberrations of the ſtare, is 


the fame with what M. Roemer 
iuppoſed it to be, and exactly qua- 


drates with the retardation of the 


cclipſes of the firſt ſatellite of Ju- 


piter. A new proof of the truth 
of his hypotheſis, if any new proof 
_ hid been neceflarv, | | 
Three years atter this diſco- 


rery, by which Mr. Bradley ac- 


quired very great reputation, he was 


appointed lecturer in aſtronomy 
and phyſics, at the Muſeum at 
Or ford. 4 4 Bog „ 
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_ried round with the earth, in its 
revolution. about the ſun; and 
we muſt ſuppoſe, that the velo- 
city of the ray of light having a 
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He purſued his ſtudies with 
equal application and delight ; 
and in the courſe of his obſerva- 
tions, which were innumerable, 
he diſcovered that the inclination 
of the earth's axis, upon the plane 


of the ecliptic, was not always 
the ſame, but that it varied back. 
wards and forwards ſome ſeconds, 


and that the period of theſe varia: 
tions was nine years. This period 


ſeemed altogether unaccountable, 
as it could not be ſuppoſed to have 


any thing in common with the re- 
volution of the earth, which is per- 
formed in one year. Mr. Brad- 


4 ley, however 7 diſcovered the cauſe 
of this 


enomenon in the New- 
tonian ſyſtem of attraction. 

The firſt principle of that ſyſ- 
tem is known to be, that all bo- 
dies mutually attract each other 
in the direct ratio of their maſſes, 


and in the inverſe ratio of the 


ſquares of their diſtances. From 
tkis mutual attraction, combined 
with motion in a right line, New- 
ton. deduces 
orbits of the planets, and particu- 
larly that of the earth. If this 


orbit was a circle, and if the ter- 


reſtrial globe was a perfect ſphere, 


the attraction of the ſun would 


have no other effect than to keep 
it in its habit, and would cauſe no 
irregularity in the poſition of its 
axis; but neither is the earth's 


orbit a circle, nor its body 2 


ſphere; tor the earth is ſenſibi) 
protuberant towards the equator, 
and its orbit is an ellipſis, which 
has the ſun in its focus. When 


the poſition of the earth is ſuch, 


that the plane of its equator puiles 
through the centre of the ſun, the 
attractive power of the fun act 
oaly to as to draw the earth wean 
" 


the figure of the 
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it, ill parallel to itſelf, and with- 
out changing the poſition of its 
axis; and this happens at the equi- 
noxes. In proportion as the earth 
recedes from thoſe points, the ſun 
alſo goes out of the plane of the 
' equator, 
one or other | the tropics ** the 
ſemidiameter of the earth, Which 
is then expoſed to the ſun, being 
no longer equal, the equator is 
more powertully attracted than 
the reſt of the globe, which cauſes 


ſome alteration in its poſition, 


and its inclination upon the plane 


of the ecliptic ; and as that part 


the irregularity cauſed by the ſun, 
during his paſſage through the 
northern ſigns, is not entirely com- 
penfated by that which he cauſes 


during his paſſage through the 
ſouthern ſigns; and thet the par- 
allehim of the terreſtrial axis, 
and its inclination with the eelip- 
tic, will be a little changed. But 
is NOW ac- 


though the ga genyy " 
counted for, we are ſtill at a loſs 
tor the cauſe. of its happening in 
a period of nine years. This dif- 
ficulty, however, will immediately 
diſappear. N 
Ihe ſame effect which the ſun 
produces upon the earth by its 


attraction, is alſo produced by the 


moon, which acts with greater 
force, in proportion as it is more 
diſtant from the equator: now, 
at the time when its nodes concur 
with the equinoxial points, its 
greateſt latitude is added to the 
greateſt obliquity of the ecliptic. 
At this time, therefore, the power 
which cauſes the irregularicy in 
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the poſition of the terreſtrial axis, 


acts with the greateſt force; and 
the revolution of the nodes of the 
moon being performed in eigh- 


teen years, it is clear, that in 
eighteen years the nodes will twice 
concur with the equinoxial points; 
and, conſequently, that twice in 
that period, or once every nine 
years, the earth's axis will be more 
influenced than at any other time; 

fo that it will have a kind of ba- 
lancing backward and forward, the 


coveries in modern aſtronomy, 
which will for ever make a memo- 


rable epocha in the hiſtory of that 


ſcience. | 4”. 

Mr. Bradley always preſerved 
the eſteem and triendſhip of Mr. 
Halley, who, being worn out by 
age and infirmities, thought he 
could do nothing farther tor the 
ſeryice of aſtronomy, than pro- 
cure for Mr. Bradley the place of 
Regius protefior of aſtronomy at 
Greenwich, which he had poſſeſſ- 
ed himſelf many years with the 
greateſt reputation. With this 
view, he wrote many letters, 
which have been fince found among 
Mr. Bradley's papers, deſiring his 


permiſſion to apply tor a grant of _ 
the reverſion ot it to him, - and 


even offering to reign in his fa- 
vour, if it ſhould be thought ne- 
ceflary : but betore Mr. Halley. 
could bring this kind project to 
bear, he died. Mr. Bradley, 
however, obtained the place aiter- 
wards, by .the favour and intereſt 
Or 


:® ANNUAL 
of my lord Macclesfield, who was 


. afterwards preſident of the royal 
oo ( 
As ſoon as the appointment of 
Mr. Bradley to this place was 
Known, the univerſity of Oxford 
ſent him a diploma, creating him 
doctor of div init. 
The appointment of aſtronomer 
at Greenwich, placed Mr. Brad- 
ley in his proper element, and he 
purſued his obſervations with un- 
wearied diligence. - 

However numerous the collec- 
tion of aftronomical inſtruments at 
the obſervatory at Greenwich, it 
was impoſſible that ſuch an ob · 


2 
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found after his death, which arg 
now in the hands of the royal fo. 
_ ciety, who will certainly 2 ſuch 
a vie of fo valuable a depoſit, a 
will do equal honour to them, and 
Dr. Bradley. e 
It has been already obſerved, 
that When Dr. Bradley was elected 
to the profeſſor's chair at Oxford, 
he gave up his two livings, which 
were at fuch a diſtance, that he 
.could not poflibly fulfil the du- 
ties of them himſelf; but it hap- 
pened, that after he was ſettled at 
Greenwich, the living of that pa- 
riſh became vacant, which is very 
"*tonfiderable, and which was ol. 


ſerver as Dr. Bradley ſhould not fered to him, as he was upon the 


deſire to increaſe them, as well 
to anſwer his own particular views, 
as in general to make obſervations 
with greater exactneſs. In the 
year 1748, therefore, he took the 
opportunity of the annual viſit 
made by the royal ſociety to the 

obſervatory, in order to examine 
the inſtruments, and receive the 

profeſſor's obſervations for the 
year, to „ ſo ſtrongly the 
neceflity airing the old in- 
ſtruments, a purchaſing new, 
that the ſociety thought proper to 


& repreſent it to his majeſty, and 


his majeſty gave them a thouſand 
 Þo for that This 


um was laid out under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Bradley, who, with 


the aſſiſtance of the late celebrated 


Mr. Graham and Mr, Bird, fur- 
niſhed the obſervatory with as 


complete a collection of aſtrono- 


mical inſtruments, as the moſt 
ſkilful and diligent obſerver could 

Doctor Bradley, furniſned with 
ſuch aſſiſtance, purſued his obſer- 
vations with new aſſiduity, an 


incredible number of which were 


ſpot to rm the duty, and 
' had the claim of uncommon merit 
to the reward. This living, ho- 


ever, Dr. Bradley, very greatly 


to his honour, refuſed, fearing the 
duties of the aſtronomer would too 
much interfere with thoſe of the 
divine. His majeſty, however, 
hearing of the refuſal, was fo 


pleaſed with it, that he granted 


him a penſion of 2gol. a year, in 
conſideration of his great abilities 
and knowledge in aſtronomy, and 
other branches of the mathema- 
tics, which had procured ſo much 
advantage to the commerce and 
navigation of - Great Britain, as 
is particularly mentioned in 


ant, which is dated the 1 5th & 


ebrua 1752 | Ph, 
Dr. Bradley, about the fame 
time, was admitted into the coun- 


year 1748, he was admitted 4 
member of the royal academy of 


ſciences and belles lettres of Ber- 


lin, upon the death of M. Cre- 
vier, firſt phyſician to his catho- 
lic majeſty; in the year 1752, 4 


member of the imperial eulen 
| TOR at 


cil of the royal ſociety. In the 


1 peterſbu berg; f. and, ** 17575 of 
that inftituted at Bo 


Dr. Bradley was 12 indefati - 
Je in his obſervations, and 
whatever honour he received be- 


came an incitement to obtain new 


diſtinction ; bis corporeal abilities, 
however, at length declined, tho 
his intellectual ſuffered no abhte- 
ment. In the year 1760, he be- 
came extremely weak and infirm; 
and towards the end of June 1762; 
he was attacked with a total ſup- 
preffon of urine, cauſed by an 
inflammation of the reins, which, 
on the twelfth of July following, 
put an end to his life, in the ſeven- 
tieth year of his age. 


He was buried at Mitchin- 


Hampton in Glouceſterſhire, in the 
fame grave with bid mother and 
bis Wife. 

In the year 1744, be married 
Suſannah your the daughter of 
2 gentleman of that name in Glou- 
 cefterſhire, by Whom he had only 

one daughter, now living, 


As to his character, he was re- 
markable for a placid and gentle 


modeſty, very uncommon in per- 
ſons of an active temper and ro- 
buſt conſtitution, It was ſtill more 
remarkable, that, with this un- 
troubled equanimity of temper, he 
was com 
the higheſt degree. Although he 
was a good ſpeaker, and a 
the rare but happy art of expreſ- 


ling his ideas with the utmoſt 


preciſion and perſpicuity, yet no 
man was a oy lover of filence, 
tor he never ſpoke, but when he 


thought it abſolutely neceflary, 
He did, indeed, think it neceſſary 
to ſpeak when he had a fair oppor- 
tunity to communicate any uleful 
knowledge in his own Fs and 


For the 1 . A A 1765. 


paſſionate and liberal in 


49 
he encouraged thoſe that attended 
his lectures to aſk him queſtionsy _ 
by the exactneſs with which he an- 
ſwered, and the care he took to 
adapt himſelf to every capacity. 


He was not more inclined to 


write than to | for he has 
publiſhed very little; he had a 
natural diffidence, which made 
him al 
ſhould injure his character, and 
therefore ſuppreſſed many, which 


probably were well worthy of the | 


public attention. He was even 
known, as it were, in ſpite f 
himſelf; and, in ſpite of him- 
ſelf, he was known much, and 
conſequently much eſteemed, He 
was acquainted. with many of the 
firſt gern! in this kingdom, per 

ſons eminent, as well for — 
rank, as their abilities: he was ho- 


noured by all men of learning in 


general; and there was not an 
aſtronomer of any eminence in the 
world, with whom he had not a 
literary correſpondence. | 
Upon the whole, it miy be Gia 
of Dr. Bradley, that no man culti- 
vated great talents with more ſuc- 
ceſs, or had a better claim to be 
ranked among the greateſt 7 88 
mers of his age. 


8 1 
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Some account of the 15 Dr. Stake | 
ley, rarer apc 2 Mr. Col 
Unſon. | 


\H E rev. - William Stukeley, 
M. D. F. R. S. & S. A. 8. 
was deſcended from an ancient fa- 
mily in Lincolnſhire ; born in the 


year 1687; adnincd of Bennet- 


College, Cambrid in 1707; 
he took the degree . B. in 1799; 
and practiſed Phy ic at Boſton in 

5 Lincoln- 


afraid that his works | 
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"Lincolnſhire; he became a fellow 
of the antiquarian ſociety in 1717; 
a fellow of the royal ſociety in 


1718; M. D. in 1719; and was 


admitted fellow of the college of 


phyſicians in 1723. Conceiving 


there were ſome remains of the 
Eleuſinian myſteries in Free Maſon- 
ry, he gratified his curioſity, and 
Was conſtituted maſter of a lodge, 
to which he preſented. an account 
of a Roman amphitheatre at or 
near Dorcheſter. _ e 
In July 1729 he went into or- 
| eters, by the encouragement of 
_ archbiſhop Wake; and, in Octo- 
ber following, was preſented by 
lord chancellor King to the livin 
of All Saints in Stamford. . 
In the year 1741 he became one 


of the founders. of the Egyptian 


ſociety, which brought him ac- 
quainted with the benevolent duke 


of Montague, one of the mem- 


bers, who vailed on him to 
leave Stamford, and then gave 
him the living of St. George the 
:Martyr in Queen-ſquare, in 1747. 


From thence he frequently went p 
to a pretty retirement he had at- 


Kentiſh-town. _ Returning from 


Fad, Sally, an accident has happened 


fence you have been abſent. * Pray 
_ *-whar is that, Sir” No leſi them 
4 flroke of the fally. She replicd, 
I hope not fo, Sir; and began 
to weep. — Nay, do not trouble your- 
felf, Taxi he, but get ſeme help 10 
carry me up /tairs, for I never fhall 
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come down again but on min's 

ders. Soon after his faculties failed 
him, but he continued quiet and 
compoſed, as in a fleep, until 
Sunday following, the 2d of 
March, 1765, and then departed, 
in his 78th year, which he attained 


by his remarkable temperance and 


regularity. | 

Buy his particular directions he 
was conveyed in a private manner 
to Eaſt-ham in Eſſex, and was 
buried in the church- yard, order. 
ing the turf to be laid ſmoothly 
over him, without any monument. 
This ſpot he particularly fixed on, 
in a viſit he paid ſome time before 


to the clergyman of that pariſh, 


when walking with him one day 

in the church yard. 
Thus ended a valuable life, daily 

ſpent in throwing light on the dark 


remains of antiquity. 


— His: great learning and pro- 


found ſkill in thoſe reſearches, en- 
abled him to publiſh many very 
elaborate. and curious works, and 
to leave many ready for the 
In his phyſical capacity, his 


_ Differtation on the ſpleen was well 


received. 


His Jtinerarium Curioſum, the 


firſt fruits of his juvenile excur- 
ſions, preſaged what might be ex- 
cted from his riper age, when 


he had acquired more experi- 


ence. EY. | x i 
The curious in | theſe ſtudies 


were not diſappointed ; for with 


a ſagacity peculiar to his great 


genius, with unwearied pains and 


induſtry and ſome years ſpent in 
actual ſurveys, he inveſtigated and 


publiſhed an account of thoſe ſtu- 


pendous works of the remoteſt 
antiquity, Stonehenge and Abu- 
Sp Ty, 
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teſt accura 
955 eat 1 his 
druidical hiſtory, that his familiar 
friends uſed to call him, The arch 
druid of this age. 


Britiſh prieſthood. 
In his Caravfius he has EN 
much learning and ingenuity, in 


emperor. 's government in Britain. 


we are indebted for recovering 
from obſcurity Richard of Ciren- 
ceſter's hiſtory of Roman Britain, 


Sc. Haun, 1757. The ſame 


liſh reader, with his uſual ſkill 
luſtration of theſe choice remains 
of antiquity, with a map, and the 
manner how wee” 4s came to be dil- 
covered. | 

His diſcourſes; or anon un- 
der the title of Palzographia 
dacra, 1760, on the vegetable ere- 


philoſopher, and divine, replete 
with ancient learning, and excel- 
lent obſervations. 

He cloſed the laſt ſeenes of his 
life with compleating a long and 
laborious work on ancient Br 
coins, in particular of Cunobelin, 
on which he Mlicitated himſelf to 


remarkable, curious, and new anec- 


Britiſh king. 
other extraordinary performances, 
Tam informed, are tet ft ready for 
publiſhing, with pra it is is beg, 


for the YEAR 17836. 


and hath giren the 
bable and rational account 
of their origins. and uſe, aſcertain | 
ing alſo their dimenſions with the 
roficiency 1 in 
His works 


abound with particulars that ſhew 
his knowledge of this celebrated 


ſettling the principal events of that 


To his intereſt and application 


intitled, Britannicarum Gentium, 
year, for the. benefit of the Eng- 


and erudition, he publiſhed an il- 


ation, &c. beſpeak him a botaniſt, 

ling enough to leave him: 
ritiſn 
have from them diſcovered many 
_ relating to the reign of that 


This, with many 


of every great character as it falls, 


Ke ie 
his executors will "_ the com- 
momvealth of learning. 

Theſe 1 ſketches of this 
great man's life are inferted as a 
tribute due to a long friendſhip, 
in hopes they may excite others, 
who N more leiſure, and who 
are better Jolie of ki with his 
works, to dos Juſtice to his memory. 


The tp of the lite 5 Dr. 
Edward Young. e 


T5 HE republic of letters bee 
juſt ſuſtained a loſs by the 


death of the celebrated Dr. Edward 
Young, whoſe great genius, abi- 
lities, and piety, placed him in 


the foremoſt rank of i literature, for 


almoſt half a centu He was 
one of that illuſtrious conſtellation 
that added gory to the reign of 
queen Anne, while age, that im- 
pairs the faculties of the ordinary 
race of men, only ſeemed to Ii 

up his fire, and almoſt to the Ia alt 


his powers grew ſtronger. 


Such however was his tate, that, 
towards the latter part of his life, 
be was but little talked of; a ma- 
nifeſt inſtance, that when any man, 
how great ſoever, reſolves to for- 
ſake the world, the world is wil- 
our 
celebrated poet therefore might, 
with great truth, ſay of himſelf, 
That . bad been y- long rementbered 
he was forgotten; he even ſeemed | 
to fall unwept by the Muſes, and 
while all Grub - ſtreet was in mourn- 
ing at the death of a much jnfe- 
rior genius, he paſſed as filent to 
the grave as picty or modeſty 
could wiſh. As however we think 
it our duty to give ſome account 
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we will gire ſuch anecdptes of the 


life of this worthy perſonage. as 
© Have come to our notice; and, as 

far as in us hes, counteract the in - 
gratitude of the public. 
od Yong, che Taljet of 
the preſent memoir, was the fon 
of a divine of the church of Eng- 
land, of the fame name, and who 
was himſelf ſuperiorly eminent as 
a chriſtian and a ſcholar. Of this 


volumes of ſermons upon various 


occaſions, which are reckoned ſome 
of the beſt in our language. Such 


learning, and fo an example, 
were not flow in exciting the emu- 
n 
taught is father the arts bo 
of Sal and humanity. When 
qualified. for the univerſity, he 
Was matriculated into All-Souls 
college in Oxford, and, deſigning 


to follow. the civil law, took a de- 


in that profeſſion,” It was 
while in this fituation that he 


* wrote his poem on the Laſt Day, 


which, coming from a layman, 


gave univerſal fatisfaftion ; and 


this was ſoon after followed by his 


poem, entitled, The Force of Reli- 


Lien, or, Vanquifd Love, which 
was well received by the public, 


but was ularly pleaſing to 
the noble family for 2 * | 
ment it was chiefly calculated. But 
as this excellent poet has other 
and better claims upon poſterity 


for reputation than theſe poems, 


woe will venture to give our opi- 

nion of them freely. In both the 
one and the other there is a la- 
boured ſtiffneſs of verlification ; 
and this is the more remarkable, 
as Dr. Young ever took very great 
2 to goth and correct the 

arſhneſe of his numbers: ſo that, 


1 am told, he has been for weeks 


poet; who Was 


together endeawouring to turn 4 
few lines intd mellifluous modulz- 
tion, and often without ſucceſs, 
The two poems in queſtion there: 
fore are ſtiff, unpleaſing, and of. 
ten — inſtead of endea- 
vouring to ſupport the glow of 
imagery, the ou ſeems rather 
ſedulous to gat 

of witz and thus, while he aims 


at the fancy, miſſes the heart. 


Such, however, was the ſuccef 
of theſe two poems, in an 
when the nobleſt productions were 
common, and even the meaneſt 


rewarded, that he was taken par- 
ticular notice of by ſeveral of the 


nobllity ; and the turn of his mind 
leading him to the church, he went 
into orders, and was made one of 
the king's chaplains: he atters 
wards obtained the living of Wel- 
wyn, in Hertfordſhire, worth about 
five hundred pounds per annum; 
and though ever in the full blaze 
of favour, he never had the for- 


tune to riſe to greater preferment. 
Indeed, during the laſt reign, the 


arts of poetry, or of real elo- 


quence, were but little promoted 
or encouraged from the throne. - 


Young could expect no great ho- 
nours from a maſter who hated 


poetry, and ſtyled all with 
5 ae G. Buffon, 


For ſome years before the death 
of the late prince of Wales, 
Young, who was in favour wil 
his royal erg, 8 the 
court co fly : but upon 
his — all his be - s of church 
advancement vaniſh 
the latter end of his life his very 
deſires of fortune ſeemed to for- 
ſake him. For in his Nig#t 


Thoughts, mentioning himſelf, he 


obſerves, that there was one in 
Britain born, with courtiers g 
| wag 


the . ornaments 
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who thought even wealth might 
come a day too late. Notwith- 
ſtanding, upon the death of the 
late Dr. Hales, he was taken into 
the ſervice of the princeſs dowager 
of Wales, and ſueceded as her 


privy chaplain. . e RY 
P When . far advanced in 
life, he married the lady Elizabeth 


Lee, 2 of the late earl of 


Litchfield. This lady was a widows 


and had two children, a ſon and a 


daughter, who were both extremely 
meritorious ; but both died young, 
and within a ſhort time of bay. 
other. What he felt for their loſs, 
as well as for that of his wife, we 
may caſily perceive, by his fine 
poem of the Night Thoughts, in 
which they are characterized, the 
Joung lady under the name of 
Jarciſſa, her brother by that of 
Philander, and his wife, though 
nameleſs, is frequently mentioned. 
He thus deplores his loſs, in an 
apoſtrophe to death:  - 


Inſatiate archer, could not once ſuffice! 
Thy ſhaft flew thrice, and thtice my 
peace was flain, WEE 
And thrice, ere thrice yon moon re- 
new'd her horn, 10 


But to return: though in or- 
flers, he fill continued to culti- 
vate the Muſes, and at different 
times he publiſhed his tragedies 
and poems, each of which were 
teckoned execellent in their way. 
His ſatires, intituled, The Lowe of 
Fame the Univerſal Paſſion, are 


by many confidered as his prin- 


cipal performance, and were writ- 
ten early in life. If terſeneſs of 
le, brilliancy of wit, or ſim- 


licity of ſubject, can enſure ap- 
plauſe, Dr. Young may demand 


it upon this occahon 3; yet, we 
know not how; theſe ſatires, though 
You, Yall MO. 
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character; Zanga, 
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33 
once in great favour and eſteem, 
are wearing out of faſhion ; and 
perhaps, as Swift juſtly had faidl 
of them, the fatiriſt ſhould have 
been either more angry or more 


merry; in fact, they conſiſt of 4 


ſtring of epigratns, written upon 
one ſubjest, and tire the reader 
before he gets near the end. 

And now we ate upon the ſub- 
ject of his poems, we will men- 
tion them all, as they are to be 
found in the laſt edition of his 
In this we find an Ode 
addreſſed to the king; which it 
below contempt ; a Paraphraſe on 


the Book of Job, which is pious, 
_ 


but dull; two epiſtles to 
Pope, of pretty nearly the ſame 
merit with his Satires ; and two 
or three Odes more, in which ſpe- 
cies of writing he is peculiarly 


_ unfortunate. | | 
But to make amends for his 
failures in ode- writing, we ought 
now to conſider him as a trage- 
dian, and begin with the Revenge, 
. his beſt performance. This play, 


as a modern critic infotms us, 


met, and juſtly, with very t 
ſuceſs. 
to have been borrowed pattly from 


The delign of it ſeems 
Shakeſpeat's Othello, and partly 
from Mrs. Behn's Abdalazar: 
the plot beiring many marks of 
the former; and the principal 
ang of the latter. 
Vet it will not ſurely be ſaying 


too much when we affirm, that 
Dr. Youtig has, in ſome reſpects, 


conſiderably improved his origi- 
nals. If we compare the Iago in 
one with the Zanga in the other 


tragedy, we ſhall find the motives 
of reſentment gfeatly different, 
and thoſe of Young much more juſt- 
ly, as well as more n6bly, * 


gt 


ed than thoſe of Shakeſpear. 


| go's cauſe . of revenge 


< 
* 
* 
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| againſt 

hello is only his having ſet a 
younger officer over his head, on 
a particular and fingle vacancy, 
notwithſtanding he himſelf has the 
Juſteſt reaſon to expect a 'poſt of 


5 8 advantage. To this is add- 


a light ſuſpicion. of Othello's 
havi bel great with his wife. 
But Zanga's cauſe of anger is dif- 


1 


ferent. The death of his father, 
flain by Alonzo, the loſs of a 
Fingdom, in conſequence of his 


:ſucceſs, and the indignity of a 
blow received from the ſame hand; 


all theſe accumulated injuries, add- 


ed to the impoſſibility of finding 
a nobler means of revenge, wm 


him, againft his will, to the ſub- 


4 e 


tilities and underhand methods he 
Othello's jealouſy is 
raiſed by trifles ; and, by appear- 
ing too credulons, he forfeits that 


- Pity which his diſtreſſes might de- 
. mand. Alonzo, on the contrary, 
long ſtruggles. againſt conviction, 


- 


nor proceeds to extremities till he 
finds Proofs riſe on proofs, and flill 


., the laft the ſtrongeſt. In a word, 


we may aſſign this piece, with 


great juſtice, a place in the very 


rſt rank of our dramatic writings ; 


and were we to ſhew foreigners a 


. tragedy, as a ſample of 


ngliſh 


genius, after two or three others, 


Perhaps this might be adduced as 


a ſpecynen. 


* 


| e mention the tragedy of 
_ Bufiris after that of the Revenge, 

though it was acted before, name- 
ty inthe year 1719; but its merit 
being much inferior to that of the 
former, juſtifies our placing it 
* b h 
- Young's writings, there are here 
: peu whe. ot e. admirable lines; 
but then ſo mixed with bomhaſt 
and ab:urdity, that we are at a 


In this piece, as in all 


heights, can fo 
to the loweſt puerilities. 


y hic 


written under the recent 


loſs whether moſt to ridicule or to 


admire him; or how that mind, 
which can ſoar to the nobleſt 
frequently ſtoop 


__ His laſt tragedy is intituled 9}, 
Brothers, and written upon the 
plan of a French piece of great 
merit: Dr. Young, however, de- 
ſerves more commendation for 


the occaſion on which this trage- 


dy was acted, than for its merit 
as a poetical performance; fince 


the whole profits, which were 
gained by its repreſentation, were 


given by the author to charitable 


purpoſes. It. will be ſufficient 
therefore to ſay, that, while it 
failed to increaſe his reputation 
for genius, it added to the cha- 
racter of his humanity, 


But to leave him in the drama- 


tic walk, where he hath been un · 
doubtedly excelled by others, let 


us turn to him as the moral and 


.melancholy poet, who wrote the 
Night Thoughts, a ſpecies of po- 


-ultarly his own, and in 
he has been unrivalled by 
all thoſe who attempted to write 
in this manner. The applauſe 
which he has received for theſe 


etry 


is unbounded; the unhappy bard, 


whoſe griefs in melting numbers 


 fiow, and melancholy joys diffuſe 


around, has been ſung by the pro- 
fane as well as the pious. Theſe, 
as_we have already obſerved, were 
prefſur 
of his forrow for the loſs of his 


wife, daughter, and ſon - in-lau; 


they are addreſſed to Lorenzo, 4 


man of pleaſure and the world, 


and who, as it is inſinuated by 
ſome, is his own ſon, but then 
labouring under his father's dif- 
pleaſure. In theſe, admirable 
poems there are flights of thinking 

| |  almolt 
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Almoſt , ſuperhuman ; ſuch is his 
deri tion of Death, from his ſe- 
zret ſtand noting down the fol- 
hes of Bacchanalian Society, the 


itaph upon the departed world, 
de hung of Satan | Kev his dun- 

on on the day of judgement ; 
Fall theſe noble flights are of- 
ten allayed by paltry witticiſms, 
ind a vile jingle of words: many 
thoughts finely ſtarted are tired 


down, and, like Ovid, he phys ſta 
with his metaphors till he has 


Of his - proſe productions there 
are few remaining; His Centaur not 
Fabulous, and his Cogjectures on ori- 
ginal Compoſition, ate the moſt con- 
tiderable. When we conſider the 


laſt as the work of a man turned of 


eighty, we are not to be ſurpriſed 
ſo much that it has faults, as how 
it ſhould come to have beauties. 
It is indeed ſtrange, that the load 
of fourſcore years was not able to 
keep down that vigorous fancy 
which here burſts the. bounds of 


judgement, and breaks the ſlaviſh 


ſhackles of age and experience. 
This work ſeemed a brightening 
before death, and it had been 


ell if the author had flopt here; 
but that taper, which blazed as it 
declined, was. at laſt ſhamefully 
exhibited to the pubhe as burn- 


ing in the ſocket, in a work cal- 
led The Refignation; the laſt but 


tne worſt of all Dr. Young's per- 
formances. ee | 
But this failure in oid age could 


no way diminiſh the tame that he 


had been earning by a liſe of more 
years of excellence. 

As a poet, he was ill confidered 
u the only palladium we had left 
of ancient 
man, one of the fineſt examples 


than fixty 


genius: and, as a chri- 


38 
of primeval piety. The turn of 
his mind was naturally ſolemn ; 


and he uſually, when at home in 


the country, ſpent many hours of 
the day walking in his own church- 
yard among the tombs : his con- 
verſation, his writings, had all a 
reference to the life after this, and 


this turn of diſpoſition mixed it- 


ſelf even, with his improvements 
in gardening. He had, for in- 
ſtance, an alcove with a bench, fo 
painted near his -houſe, that at a 
diſtance it looked as a real one, 
which the ſpectator was then ap- 
proaching. Upon coming up near 
it, however, the deception was 
perceived, and this motto ap- 
peared, Invi/ibilia non decipiunts 
„ The things unſeen do not de- 


ceive us.“ Vet, notwithitand- 
ing this gloomineſs of temper, he 
was fond of innocent fports and 


amuſements ; he inſtituted an aſ- 
ſembly and a bowling-green in the 
pariſh of which he was rector, and 


often promoted the gaiety of the 


company in perſon. His wit was 
generally e e and ever x- 
velled at thoſe who . teſtified any 
contempt for decency and religion. 
His Mime ſpoken extempore 
upon Voltaire, is well known, 
who happening in his company to 
ridicule Milton, and the allego- 


rical perſonages of Death and Sin, 


Young thus addreſſed bim: 


Thou art ſo wi:ty, profligate, and ; 
thin; | | | 
You ſeem . Milton with his Death 
and Sin. oo eee 


One Sunday preaching in oſſice 
at St. James's, he found that, 
though he ſtrove to make his au- 
dience attentive, he could not pre- 


x 


7 5 3 
; , 


rail. Upon which his pity for 
their folly got the better of all de- 
corums, and he fat back in the 
pulpit, and burſt into a flood of 
A e | 
Towards the latter part of life, 
he knew his own infirmities, and 
ſuffered himſelf to be in pupilage 
to his houſe-keeper ; for he con- 
fidred that at a certain time of 
life the ſecond childhood of age 
demanded its wonted protection. 
His fon, whoſe boyiſh tollies were 


long obnoxious to paternal ſeve- 


rity, was at laſt forgiven in his 
will; and our poet died regretted 
by all, having performed all that 
man could do to fill his poſt with 
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Character of the late Dr. Thomas 
HSberidan of Dublin, ſo often men- 

tioned by Dean Swift; from the 
_ tewo laſt poſthumous volumes of the 


_ Dean's works, 
Written in the year 1738. 
| | O C T OR Thomas Sheridan 


died at Rathfarnam, the 


tenth of October 17 38, at three of 
the clock in the afternoon: his 
_ diſeaſes were a dropſy and aſthma. 
He was doubtlefs the belt inſtruc- 


tor of youth in theſe kingdoms, - 


or perhaps in Europe; and as 
| t a maſter of the Greek and 
2 languages. He had a ve- 
ry truitful invention, and a 
talent for poetry. His Engliſh 
verſes were full of wit and hu- 


mour, but neither his proſe nor 


. verſe 8 correct: however, 
be would readily ſubmit to my 


friend who had a true taſte in proſe g 


or verſe. He hath left behind 


him a very great collection, 10 ſes 
veral volumes, of ſtories, humor. 


ous, witty, . wiſe, or ſome wa 


uſeful, gathered from a yaſt num- 
Spaniſh, French, and. Engliſh 


writers. I beheve I may hare 
ſeen about thirty, large enough to 
make as many moderate books in 


octavo. But among theſe extracts, 


there were many not worth f 
for five in 2 leaſt, * of 
little uſe or entertainment. He 
was (as it is frequently the cafe 
in men of wit and learning) what 
the * call a Dupe, and in 2 
very high degree. The greateſt 
dunee © a tradeſinah could im- 
poſe upon him, for he was alto- 


gether ignorant in worldly ma- 


nagement. His chief ſhining quali- 
ty was that of a ſchoolmaſter ; here 
he ſhone in his proper element, 
He had ſo much ſkill and practice 
in the phyfiognomy of boys, that 
he rarely miſtook at the firſt view: 


His ſcholars loved and feared him: 
5 He often rather choſe to ſhame the 


ſtupid, but puniſh the idle, and 
expoſe them to all the lads, which 
was more ſevere than laſhing. A- 
mong the gentlemen in this king- 
dom who have any ſhare of edu- 
cation, the ſcholars of Dr. Sher 
dan infinitely excel, in numbet 
and knowledge, all their brethren 
ſent from other ſchools. 

_ To look on the doctor in ſome 
other lights, he was in many 
_ very indiſcreet, to ſay no 
worſe, He acted like too many 


clergymen, who are in haſte to be 


married when ; young; and 
from hence e all the mi- 
ſeries of his life. The portion be 
ot proved to be juſt the reverſe 
of Fool. for he was poorer 15 

ous 
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| thoufand : ſo. many incumbrances 
r re- 


reed to 


of a mother - in- law, and 
lations, whom he was 8 
ſupport for many years. Inſtead 
if breeding up his daughters to 
houſeivifery and plain cloaths, he 
ot them, at a great expence, to 


clad like ladies who had plen- 


tiful fortunes ; * made them only 
learn to ſing and dance, to drayy 
and deſign, to give them pich 
filks, and other fopperies ; and his 


two eldeſt were married, without 


his conſent, to young lads who 


had nothing to ſettle on them. 


However, he had one ſon, whom 
the doctor ſent to Weſtminſter; 
ſchool, although he could ill af- 
ford it, The boy was there im- 
mediately taken notice of, upon 
examination; although a mere 
ſtranger, he was by pure merit 
elected a king's ſcholar. It is true, 
their maintenance falls ſomething 
ſhort: the doctor was then fo 
poor, that he could not add four- 
teen pounds, to enable the boy 
to finiſh the year; which if he 


had done, he would have been 


removed to a higher claſs, and, in 
another year, would have been 


ſped off (that is the phraſe) to a 
fol p 1 Cam- 
bridge: but the doctor was forced 


owſhip in Oxfor 
to recall him to Dublin, and had 


- 


friends in our . to ſend 


him there, where he hath been 


| choſen of the foundation; and, I 
think, hath gotten an exhibition, 


and defigns to ſtand for a fellow- 
The doctor had 4 good church+- 
kving, in the ſouth parts of Ire- 
land, giren him by lord Carteret ; 
who, being very learned himſelf, 
encourageth it in others. A friend 
of the doctor's prevailed on his 


excellency to grant it. The liv- 


ing was well worth 1 50 l. per an- 
num. He changed it very ſoon 
for that of Dunboyn; which, by 
the knavery of the and 
power of the gentlemen, fell fo 
very low, that he could never get 
80 J. He then changed that liv- 

ing for the free-ſchool- of Cavan, 


where he might have lived well, 
in ſo cheap a country, on 80 l. fa- 


lary per annum, befides his ſcho- 


lars: but the air, he faid, was too 


moiſt and unwholeſome, and he 
could not bear the company of 
ſome perſons in that neighbour- 
hood. Upon this he fold the 
fchool for about 400 l. ſpent the 
money) grew into diſeaſes, and 
ted. | 


It would be very honourable, 


as well as juſt, in thoſe many 
perſons of quality and fortune, 
who had the advantage of being 
educated under doctor Sheridan, 
if they would pleaſe to erect ſome 
decent monument over his body, 
in the church where it 1s depo- 
ſited. 5 125 
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Extracts from two letters to the late 
profefſor Colſon, of Cambridge 
Univerſity, when maſler of an 

academy at Rochefler, containing 

anecdotes of the firſt- ſetting out 
of two ery remarkable gentlemen 

now living. F 


To the rem. Mr. Collon, &c. | 
Litchfield, Feb. 5. 1736, 


| My dear old friend, 


Aving not been in town ſince 
the year thirty-one, you 
will the leſs wonder at ſeeing a 
letter from me. But I have the 


pleaſure of hearing of you ſome-- 
D 3 


tunes 
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your valuable contributions to the 
republic of letters. | 


— — \ l 


But the preſent . 
writing is a favour I have to aſk 


of you, My neighbour captain 


Garrick (who is an honeſt valu- 


able man) has a fon, who is a 
very ſenſible young fellow, and a 


good ſcholar, and whom the cap- 


| tain hopes, in ſome two or three 


years, he ſhall be able to ſend to 


the Temple, and breed to the 
bar; but at preſent his pocket 


will not hold out for ſending him 
to the univerſity. I have pro- 
poſed your taking him, if you 


, think well of it, and your board- 
ing him, and inſtructing him in 
mathematics, and philoſophy, and 


human learning: he is now nine- 


teen, of ſober and good diſpoſi - 
tions; and is as ingenious and 
promiſing a young man as ever I 
| Few inſtruc _ 
tions on your fide will do, and, in 
the intervals of ſtudy, he will be 


an agreeable companion for you. 


His tather will be glad to pay you 


whatever you ſhall require within 
his reach; and I ſhall think my- 


ſelf very much obliged to you into 


| the bargain, bo. es 
STB. WALMESLEY.. 


| To the Rev. Mr. Col/on. 1 5 


RR | 

I had the favour of yours, and 
am extremely obliged to you: but 
cannot ſay I have a greater affec- 
tion for you upon it than I had 


before, being long ſince ſo much 


endeared to you, as well by an 


early friendſhip, as by your ma- 
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times in the prints, and am glad 
to fee you are daily throwing in 


inſtead of ſendin 
occaſion of m 


Cibber was very prolific, and as 


5 \ #! 


— 


ny excellent and valuable qualifi- 
cations, And had I a ſon of my 
own, it would be my ambition, 
10 him to the uni. 
verſity, to 2 e of him as this 
young gentleman is. 
Ile and another neighbour of 


mine, one Mr. S. Johnlon, ſet out 


this morning for London together: 
Davy Garrick to be with you ecatly 


the next week, and Mr. Johnſon 


to try his fate with a tragedy, and 
to ſee to get himſelf employed in 
ſome tranſlation, either from the 
Latin or the French. Johnſon is 
a very good ſcholar and poet, 
and I have great hopes will turn 
aut a fine tragedy-writer. If it 
ſhould any ways lay in your way, 
I doubt not but you would be read 7 
to recommend and aſſiſt your eoun- 
Can NTT Ne OP I 
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Some account of the life and writ- 
ings of the late Mr. T heophilus 
oO DHS en 

R. Theophilus Cibber was 
ſon of the celebrated Laureat, 

As it the very beginning of his hie 


was intended a preſage of the con- 
fuſion and perplexities which were 


to attend the progreſs of it, and 


of the dreadful cataſtrophe which 
was to put the cloſing period to 


it, he was born on the day of the 
violent and deſtructive ſtorm, in 
the year 1703, whoſe fury raged 
over the greateſt part of Europe, 
but was particularly fatal to this 
kingdom. In what degree of el: 
derſhip he ſtood among the chil- 
dren of the Laureat, I know pot; 
but as it is apparent that Mis, 


"our 


— 


our hero did not come into the 


world till ten years after his fa- 


ther's. marriage, it is probable he 
had many ſeniors. — About the 

ar 1716 or 1717 he was ſent to 
Wi ncheſter ſchool, where he re- 
ceived all the education he had to 
| boaſt of, and I believe very ſoon 
after his return from thence came 
on the ſtage. —Inclination and ge- 
nius probably induced him to 
make this profeſſion his choice; and 
the power his father poſſeſſed as 
one of the managers of the The- 
atre-royal, together with the eſti- 
mation. he ſtood in as an actor, 
enabled this his ſon to purſue 
it with conſiderable advantages, 
which do not always fo favour- 
ably attend the firſt attempts of a 
young performer.— In this pro- 


ieſion, however, he quickly gave 


proofs of great merit, and ſoon at- 
_ tained a confiderable ſhare of the 
public favour. His manner of 
acting was in the ſame walk of 
characters which his father had 
with ſo much and ſo juſt a reputa- 
tion ſupported. — In his feps he 
trod, and though not with equal 
excellence, yet with ſufficient to 
ſet him on a rank with moſt of the 


rifing generation of performers, 


both as to preſent worth and fu- 
ture proſpect of improvement. 


/ The fame natural imperfections, 


which were fo long the bars to 
bis father's theatrical advance- 
ment, ſtood ſtill more ſtrongly in 


his way, Has perſon was far from 


pleaſing, the - features of his face 
rather diſguſtful. His voice had 
the ſame ſhrill treble, but without 
that muſical harmony which Mr. 
Colley Cibber was maſter of. Yet 
ſtill an apparent good underſtand- 


ing and quickneſs of parts; a per- 


tect knowledge of what he ought 
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ty 39, 
to repreſent ; together with a viva 
city 1n his manner, and a kind of 
effronterie which was well adapted 
to the characters he was to re- 
preſent, pretty amply counterba- 


lanced thoſe deficiencies. In a. 
word, his firſt ſetting out in life 
ſeemed to promiſe the aſſurance of 
future happineſs to him, both as 
to eaſe, and even affluence of cir- 
cumſtances, and with reſpect to 
fame and reputation, had not one 
foible overclouded his brighteſt 
proſpects, and at length led him 


into errors, the conſequences of 


which it was almoſt impoſſible he 
ſhould ever be able to retrieve. 
This foible was no other than a 
total want of ceconomy. A fond- 
neſs for indulgences, which a mo- 


derate income could not afford, 
probably induced him to ſubmit 


to obligations which it had the 
appearance of meanneſs to accept 


of; the conſciouſneſs of thoſe obli- 


gations, and the uſe he imagined 
they might be made of againſt him, 


| perhaps might at firſt prevail on 


him to appear ignorant of what it 
was but too evident he could not 
avoid knowing, and afterwards 
urge him to ſteps, in purſuance 
of which, without his avenging 
his wrongs, his fame, his peace 
of mind, his credit, and even his 


future fortunes, were all wrecked 


at once.— The real actuating prin- 
ciples of the human heart it is 
impoſſible to dive into, and the 
charitably-diſpoſed mind will ever 
be inclinable to believe the beſt; 


eſpecially with regard to thoſe 


who are no longer in a condition 


to defend themſelves.— Let then 


his aſhes reſt in peace; and, avoid- 
ing any minute inveſtigation ot 


thoſe circumſtances which caſt a 


lowring cloud , over his character 


D 4 while 


mention. 


* 


rhile living, proceed we to thoſe 
5 particulars which immediately 
come within our notice as his hiſto- 
JJ 8 
. Theophilus Cibber then 


ſeems to have entered firſt into the 


matrimonial eſtate pretty early in 
_ hife,—His firſt wife was one miſs 
Jenny Johnfon, who was a com- 
panien and intimate of miſs Raf- 
tor's (now Mrs. Clive), and in 
her very earlieſt years had 2 ſtrong 
inclination for the ſtage. This 
lady, according to her huſband's 
own account of her, ſeemed like- 
Iy to have made a very conſpi- 
cuous figure in the theatre, had 
not death put a ſtop to her carger 
in the very prime of life, She 
left behind her two daughters, 
Jane and Elizabeth, both of whom 


are, T believe, Kill living. The 


firſt mentioned of theſe ladies made 
rwo,or three attempts on the ſtage ; 
but though agreeable in her per- 
Ton, and elegant in her manner, 
yet, from the want of ſufficient 
foirit, and the defect of but an in- 
oifferent voice, ſhe met with ng 
extraordinary ſucceſs, | | 


After the death of Mrs, Jane 


Cibber, Mr. Cibber, in the year 
1734 Or 1735, paid his addrefles 
to miſs Suſannah Maria Arne, 
whoſe amiable and virtuous dit- 


poſition, he informs us, were the 


conſiderations that induced him 
to make her his wife. She was at 


that time remarkable on the ſtage 


only for her muſical qualifications : 
but ſoon after their marriage made 
Her firſt attempt as an actreſs, her 
ſucceſs in which we need not here 


© Mr. Cibber's pecuniary indiſ- 


pretions, however, not permitting 


him to reſtrain his expences with- 
in the limits of his own and his 
e bt 3 
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wife's ſalaries and benefits, though 
their amount was very cqnfider. 
able, he took a journey to France 


for ſome ſhort time in the yeat 
% k bs "gc * *" x 0 
1738; on his return from which 

he appears firſt to have taken no- 


tice of too cloſe an intimacy be- 
tween his wife and a certain you 


gentleman of fortune, with whom 


he had united himſelf appareaſl 


by all the. cloſeſt ties of friend. 


ſhip. How far he was or was not 


_ guilty of the meanneſs charged on 
him, of being acceſſary to their 
correſpondence, is A. point I ſhall 
not here enter into the diſcuſſion 
of.—A, ſuit was commenced for 


criminal converſation, he layi 
his damage at 509d 1, the verdict 
on which, of only ten pounds da- 
mages, too plainly evinces the 
ſenſe of the adminiſtfators of juſ- 
tice in the caſe to need any farther 
PV 

After this event, Mr. Cibber's 


creditors, who were numerous, 


and had perhaps been ſomewhat 
appeaſed from « proſpect of the 


pecuniary . advantages that might 
accrue to their - debtor in conſe- 
quence of the trial, became more 
impatient than ever; and not long 
after Mr. : 
for ſome conſiderable ſums, and 
thrown into the king's-bench pfl: 
ſon.— By the means of benefit 
plays, however, and other aflift- 
ances, he obtained his liberty; 
but as the affair relating to his 
wife, who was noy become an 
actreſs of the firſt conſequence, 
and in the higheſt favour with the 


town, had greatly prejudiced him, 


not only in the opinion of the 
public, but even by ſtanding a8 
a bar to his theatrical engage 
ments; and as his natural pation 
for diſſipation could not be kept 

ws | within 
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Cibber was arreſted 


N . 
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within bounds, theſe difficulties 

repeated| occurred to him, and 

was Ren exeluded entire- 

from any theatre. for a whole 
ſeaſon together In theſe diſtref- 
ſes he was ever ready to head any 
theatrical mytiny that might put 
it in his power to form a ſe 
company, which he more than 
once attempted to fix at the the- 
- atre in the. Hay-market, but in 
yain; the legiſlative power, urged 
to exertion by the intereſts of the 
eſtabliſhed and patent theatres, 
conſtantly putting a ſtop to his 


proceedings after a few nights 


performance. In one continual 
Fires of diſtreſs, extrayagance, 
and lexity of this kind, did 
be continue till the winter 1757, 

when he was engaged by Mr. She- 
ridin to go over to Dublin, to 
aſſiſt him in making a ſtand againit 
the new theatre juſt then opened in 
_ oppofition to him in Crow ſtreet. 
en this expedition Mr. Cibber 
embarked at Park-Gate, toge- 
ther with Mr. Maddox, the cele- 
brated wire-dancer (who had al- 
ſo been engaged as an auxiliary 
to the ſame theatre), on board the 

ublin Trader, ſome time in the 
month of October ; but the high 
winds, which are frequent at that 
time of the year in St. George's 
Channel, - and which are fatal to 
many veſſels in their paſſage trom 
this kingdom to Ircland, proved 
E ſo to this. — The veſ- 
el was driven on the coaſt of 
Scotland, where it was caſt away; 
every ſoul in it (and the paſſen- 
gers were extremely numerous) 
periſning in the waves, and the 
ſhip itſelf ſo entirely loſt, that 
ſearcely any veſtiges of it remain- 
ed to indicate where it had been 


parate 


a few, remain on record; 


- 


i 

wrecked, excepting a box contain- 
ing books and papers, which were 
known to be Mr, Cibber's, and 
which were caſt up on the weſtern 
Thus fell the well-known Mr. 
Theophilus Cibber, whoſe life 
was begun, purſued, and ended in 
a ſtorm. Poſſeſſed of talents that 
might have made him happy, 
and qualities that might have ren - 
dered him beloved, yet, through a 


too inſatiable thirſt of pleaſure, 


and a want of conſideration in the 

means of purſuing it, his life was 
one ſcene of miſery, and his cha- 
racter made the mark of cenſure 
and contempt. _— Now, however, 
let his virtues, which were not 
and for 
his indiſcretions, 7 


Let them be buried with him in the 


grave, . 
But not remember'd in his epitaph. 


As a writer, he has not ren- 
dered himſelf very conſpicuous, 
excepting in fome appeals - to 
the public on peculiar circum- 
ſtances of his own diſtreſſed 
life. He was, indeed, concerned 
in, and has put his name to, an 
account of the lives of the poets 
of Great Britain and Ireland, in 
five volumes 1 2mo: but in this 


work his own peculiar ſhare was 


very inconſiderable, many other 
hands having been concerned with 
him in it. In the dramatic way 
he has altered for the ſtage three 
pieces of other authors, and pro- 
duced one original of his own. 


Their titles will be found in the 


— ͤ HE, 
1. Henry VI. a tragedy from 
Shakeſpear. = 2. The Lever, u 
comedy. 
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of her uncultivated genius, which 


comedy.— 3. Pattie and Peggy, a 
ballad opera; and, 4. An altera- 


tion of Shakeſpear's Romeo and 


Juliet. 


— —__ 
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Same account of Mrs. Aura Louiſa 


Darbach. 


| 6 IS prodigy in the literary 

1 world was born in the year 
1722, upon the borders of Low- 
er Sileſia, between Zulichau and 
Croſſen, at a ſmall hamlet call- 
ed Hammer; her father, being 
the brewer and alchouſe-keeper, 
was the principal of ſeven poor in- 
habitants, but died whilſt ſhe was 
_ thila child not above ſeven years 
old. Her grandmother's brother, 
an old man of good underſtanding, 
who lived in Poland, had taken 
her home to his houſe a few months 
before this happened, and taught 
her to read and write; this 1s the 
uncle to whom one of the poems 
in the printed collection is ad- 
dreſſed. She continued with him 
about three years, and then return- 
ed to her mother. The misfortunes 
which conſtantly attended her un- 
til ſne was near 40, began at this 
period. Her firſt employment was 


the care of her brothers-in-law ; 
but ſhe ſoon quitted that, in order 


to attend upon three cows, which 
was her parents whole ſtock. _ The 
firſt figns of her natural inclina- 
tion to poetry had then juſt made 
their appearance, by an uncommon 
defire to fing; ſhe knew an hun- 


dred church hymns by heart, and 


ſung them at her work, or whilſt 
watching the cattle; her inclina- 
tion ſoon prompted her to write 
verſes, but the does not at. prefent 
' recollect any part of that firſt eſſay 
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was accidentally aſſiſted by a neigh. 
bouring ſhepherd, who, although 
ſeparated by a ſinall_ river, con- 
trived nevertheleſs to lend her a 
tew books. Robinſon Cruſoe, the 
Aſiatic Baniſe, a German romance, 
and the Arabian Nights Entertain- 
ment, compoſed their whole li. 
brary. She read. theſe with 


pleature, and her time paſſed away 


very agreeably ; but this happineſs 


was ſoon at an end, being obliged | 
to return to her former attendance 


upon children; with which, and 
other laborious employments of a 


ſervant, ſhe reached her 17th year. 


Her next ſtep was matrimony ; and 


. the huſband her mother provided 


tor her, being a woolcomber by 


profeſſion, obliged her to prepare 


all the wool which he uſed ; be- 
ſides which, ſhe had the whole bu- 


ſineſs of the houſe to manage, and 


could tind no time to indulge her 


natural FE to writing verſes 
and rea 0 
on Sunday, but took that oppor- 


ing, except a few hours 


rang to write down the poems 
ſhe had compoſed at her work. 
Atter having been married nine 
years, ſhe was releaſed from this 
drudgery by the death of her huf- 
band; but her mother ſoon engaged 
her to another, who was much 
worſe than the former; this was 
the moſt unfortunate part of her 
whole life, as ſhe felt with this 
{ccond huſband all the hardſhips 


of an unhappy marriage and great 
poverty: but even in theſe cir- 
cumſtances nature had a ſurprizing 
influence over the genius of our 


poeteſs. She got to the ſight ol 
{ome poems written by a clergy- 
man named Schonemann, who 1s 
well known at Berlin to have * 
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at mes aſſected after a violent fe- 
ver with a fort of madneſs, during 
which he always ſpoke and preach- 
ed in verſe. Altho' the bulk of 
this extraor dinary man's perform- 
| ances rather indicate a diſordered 
imagination than the inſpiration 
of Be Muſes, our poetefs found 
nevertheleſs, in thoſe ſhe ſaw, ſome- 
thing which greatly excited her 
genius. | | | 
She now became more deſirous 
than ever to follow the natural 
bent of her diſpoſition, but wanted 
both time and opportunity; ſhe 


was however at laſt encouraged by 


ſeveral ons to proceed, and 
Pt derne by vroſelivt Meyer of 
Jalle, who was no otherwiſe ac- 
inted with her than by having 
Fang one of her poems. In gra- 
titude to her firſt patrons and bene- 
factors, who were chiefly inhabi- 
rants of Tranſtadt in Poland, the 
place where ſhe then reſided, ſhe 
mentions their names in the pre- 
face, M. Korber of Great 


of her performances to the preſs. 
Theſe productions of her genius 
were only ſmall fparks of that halt- 


__ extinguiſhed fire which the Muſes 


had Kindled in her; but the king 
of Pruffia's victories gave her 
force to overcome all obſtacies, 
and the flames which had till then 
been ſmothered blazed out at 
once. She removed to Great Glo- 
gau in the year 1755, with her 
huſband and children, and gaining 
admittance to a bookſeller's ſhop, 
read many poetical and other per- 
formances with much pleaſure, but 
without any order or ſettled plan. 
The uſe Mrs. Darbach has made 
of this curſory reading, and how 
caſily ſhe retained the moſt mate- 
| rial parts, appear N her 


iſſa 
was the firſt who committed any 


S 23 
N She has read only a few 
zooks, and thoſe with great ex- 
pedition; but any perſon | unac- 
quainted with the real fact would 
naturally imagine the contrary. © 

The remarkable war which end- 
ed laſt year, and her ſovereign's 
great exploits, diſplayed at large 
the poetical genius of this extra- 
ordinary perſon. The battle of 
Lowoſchurz gave occaſion to her 
firſt triumphal ode, and ſhe foon- 
afterwards peruſed the military 
ſongs of a Pruſſian grenadier, ſome 
of Ramler's odes, and Mrs. Unzer's 
poems; her ſubſequent productions 
on occafion of the king of Pruffia's: 
victories plainly ſhew the effect 


they had upon her, and are proofs 0 


of a poetieal genius already come to 
maturity, - _ ET EN 
Oor poeteſs continued however 
ſtill oppreſſed with poverty; but 
Providence was pleated at laſt to 
releaſe her from a very deplorable 
{tate, under which few would be 
able to ſupport themſelves. e 
Baron Cottwitz, a Sileſian noble- 
man, who has been long cele- 
brated for many amiable qualifi- 
cations, became acquainted with 


her in the year 1760, as he was 


travelling through Glogau; his 
charitable diſpoſition pitied her 
diſtreſs, relieved her from it, and 
carried her to Berlin. She ſoon 
became acquainted with ſeveral 
men of learning and judges of 
poetry; her genius then ſhewed it- 
telf in the greateſt luſtre, and ſhe 
was univerſally admired. And it is 


now her happineſs to be careſſed at 


the court of a prince, whoſe cha- 
racterithc it is to be at once the 
judge and the patron of genius. 
Moit of the poems in the collection 
juit publiſhed have been compoſed 
ſince, and fully explain her cha- 

OY - . ractery 


panes and the latter occyrrences of 


Io the above account it may not 


be improper to add a few remarks 
' concerning Madame de Darbach's 


genius, made by the editor, in the 


preface to the collection of her 
poems from whence our narrative 
is taken, and likewiſe a ſpecimen of 


a popes themſelves, to illuſtrate 


e remarks : 4:Gourfe 9 

« Plato, in his di called Fo, 
lays it down as 3 of : 
true . that he delivers his 
thoughts by inſpiration, himſelf not 
knowing the expreſſions he 1s to 
make uſe of. According to him, 
the harmony and turn of the verſe 
produce in the poet an enthuſiaſm, 
which furniſhes him with ſuch 
thoughts and images as in à more 


compoſed hour he would haye 


ſought for in vain. 

This obſervation is verified in 
our authoreſs, who, without de- 
ſign, without art, and without in- 
_ ſtruction, is arrived at a wonderful 
perfection in the art of poetry, and 


may be placed among poets of the 


firſt clais. It is from this cauſe, 
the has been more ſucceſsful in ſuch 

zeces as ſhe has written whilſt her 
imagination was warm, than in 
thoſe which ſhe has compoſed coolly, 
deliberately, and in leiſure hours; 


the latter always bearing ſome 


marks of art, and betraying the ab- 


ſence of the Muſe, 255 
Whenever our authoreſs is in a 
particular manner ſtruck by any 


_ object, either in her ſolitary hours, 
or when ſhe is in company, her 
{ſpirits immediately catch the flame; 
ſhe has no longer the command of 
herſelf, every ſpring of her foul is 
in motion; ſhe feels an irreſiſtible 
4mpulſe to compoſe, and with an 
amazing quickneſs commits the 
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were di 


thoughts to paper, which the Muſe 
a es her with; and, like a watch 
Juſt wound up, as ſoon as her ſoul 
is put into motion by the impteſ- 
ſion the object has made on her, 


ſhe expreſſes herſelf in poetry with- 


out 2 in what manner 


the ideas and figures ariſe in ber 


mind. : : | a | 
Another, and more nice obſerva- 


tion of Plato's, is, that the harmo-;- 


ny and turn of the verſe keep uf 
the inſpiration. Of this truth like- 
wiſe our authoreſs is a living in- 
tance, No iooner has ſhe hit upon 
the tone, as ſhe calls it, and the 
foot pf the yerſe, but the words go 
on fluently, and ſhe is never at a 
loſs for thought or imagery, The 
moſt delicate turns of the ſubject 
and expreſſion ariſe in her mind, 
(whilſt ſhe is yet writing) as if they 
ictated to her,” 

Of her extempore performan- 
ces, we have an excellent ſpe- 
cimen in that beautiful Ode /a- 


cred to the memory of her deceaſed 
uncle, the infliruftor of ber in- 


fancy, written in the year 1761, at 


a time when ſhe happened to be 


engaged in company of the firit 
rank at Berlin: it conſiſts of eight 
ſtanzas of ſix lines each, of which 


the zd and th have nine ſyllables, 


the other ten. It ſeems, whilſt ſhe 


was in this ſelect company, ſhe was 


touched, by a ſudden reflection, 
with a keen ſenſe of the great dit- 
ference between her preſent con- 
dition, and her ſituation in thg 


early part of her life, and of the 


great obligation ſhe was under tg 


the good old man, who, by his 


tender care for her better parts, 
had laid the foundation of her pre- 
ſent happineſs. Overcome with 
the ſenſe of this happineſs, and 
with a heart replete with gratt- 

tude, 
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tude, he could contain herſelf no 
longer, but, before all 'the com- 


poured forth the overflowings | 


73 [2 ſoul (it muſt have been a 
very affecting ſcene) nearly in the 
following words . 5 
. « Arife from the duſt, ye bones 
that reſt in the land where 1 
ag my infant years. Venera- 
ble - ſage, re- animate thy body; 
and ye lips that fed me with th 
honey of 1nſtruction, once be elo- 
wen... 3 JH 
O, thou, bright ſhade! look 
down upon me from the top of 
Olympus: Behold ! I am no m_ 
following the cattle in the fields. 
Obſerve the circle of refined mor; 


tals that ſurround me. They all 


ſpeak of thy niece's poems; O 
lien to 52 converſation, thy 
* 6 TR ee 
For ever flouriſh the broad lime 
undet whoſe ſhade I was wont to 
kling round thy neck, full of ten- 


* 


derneſs, like a child to the beſt of 


fathers, whilſt thou was repoſing 
\thyſelf on the moſſy feat, tired as 
the reaper with the fatigues' of a 
Under yon green arched roof, 
I uſed to repeat. to thee twenty 


paſlages in praiſe of God ſupreme, 


though they were much above my 
comprehenſion ; and when I aſked 


thee the meaning of many a dark 
ſentence in the ehriſtians ſacred re- 


cords—=good man! thou didſt ex- 
plain them to me. 


Like a divine in ſable veſt, 


who from the lofty pulpit points 
out the way 
ſo didſt thou inform me of the fall 
of man, and the covenant of grace; 
and I, raptures, ſnatched the 
words from thy lips with eager 
Thou inhabitant of ſome ce- 
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that leads to life; 


coal man in St. John Baptiſt 
After he had ſerved his full time 
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” go 
leſtial owe! behold the filenr 
tears of joy; may they often roll 
down my cheeks. If thou canſt 


_ dear ſhade, tell me, didſt 


ou ever conceive any hopes of 
my preſent fortune and honour, 
at the time when my eyes were 


of books, every 


m_- | 

Wen at thy fide. on fome roſy 
bank I fat, weaving into chaplets 
for thy temples the flowers my 
little hands had gathered, and 
looking up to thee, ſmiled filial 
love; aid thy ſoul then preſage 
the good things that are now come 
E (4 
Mayeſt thou be cloathed with 
threefold radiance; and mayeſt 


e 


- 


ſucceſſively engaged in the reading 


thou be refreſhed with the emana- 


tions of divine complacence more 


May every drop of temporal plea- 
ſure, with which my cup of joy 
overflows, be ire n unto thee 
with continual draughts from the 
ocean of eternal beatitude 
Madame de Darbackis 


name is Karſch, though ſhe chuſes 


to be called by the name of Dar- 


bach. 


— 
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than the ſouls of thy companions! 


Some account of Mr. Thomas Brit. 


ton, the famous muſical ſmall-coal | 


* 5 
FTNHIS ſingular perſon was born 


at or near Higham Ferrers 1h 
Northamptonſhire ; from whence 


himſelf a prentice to a fſmall- 


of ſeven years, his maſter gave him 
a ſum of money noj to ſet up. 


he went to London, where he bound 
ſtreet. 


Upon f 


- 


3 
Upon this Tom went into North - 
amptonſhire again, and after he had 
ſpent his money, returned again 
to London, and ſet up the ſmall- 
coal trade, notwithſtanding his maſ- 
ter was ſtill living, the contract be- 
ing, probably, void in law. He 
likewiſe took a ſtable, and turned 
it into a houſe, which ſtood next 
door to the little gate of St. John's 
of Jeruſalem near Clerkenwell- 
Green. Some time after he had 


ſettled here, he became acquaint-. 


ed with doctor Garenciers, his 
near neighbour, by which means 
he became an excellent chemiſt; 
and, perhaps, he performed ſuch 
things in that profeſſion as had 
never been done before, with 
little coſt and charge, by the help 
of a moving elaboratory, that was 


contrived and built by himſelf, 


which was much admired by all 
of that faculty that happened to 
ſee it; inſomuch that a certain 
gentleman of Wales was ſo much 
taken with it, that he was at the 
expence of carrying him down 
into that country, on purpoſe to 
build him ſuch another, which 
Tom performed to the gentle- 
man's very great ſatis faction, and 
for the fame he received of him a 


very handſome and generous gra- 


8 tuity. Beſides his great ſkill in done fince his death, to have 


chemiſtry, he was as famous for 
his knowledge in the theory of 
muſic; in the practic part of 
Which faculty he was likewiſe very 
conſiderable. He was ſo much 


him a valuable collection of mu- 
fic, pricked moſtly by himſelf, and 
that very neatly and accurately, 
which was fold upon his death for 
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hind him, both of chemiſtry and 
mufic. . Beſides theſe books that 
he left behind Him, he had, ſome 
years before his death, fold by 
auction a noble collection of 
books, moſt of them in the Rofi- 
erucian faculty, of which he was 
a great admirer, whereof there is 
a printed catalogue extant (as 
there is of thoſe that were ſold af. 
ter his death), which I have often 
looked over with no ſmall furprize 
and. wonder, and particularly fot 


the great number of MSS. in the 


before mentioned faculties that 
are ſpeciſied in it. He had, more- 
over, a conſiderable collection of 


muſical inſtruments, which were 


ſold for fourſcore pounds upon 
his death, which happened in 
September 1714, being upwards 
of threeſcore years of Age, and lies 


buried in the churchyard of Clerk- 


enwell, without monument or in- 
ſcription, being attended to his 


grave, in a very ſolemn and decent 
manner, by a 


people, ef] 


eat concourſe of 
ially of ſuch as fre- 
quented the muſical club, that 
was kept up for many years at his 
own charges, he being a man of 
a very liberal and generous ſpirit, 


at his own little cell. 


He appears, by a print of him 


been a man of ingenious counte- 
nance and fprightly temper. It 
alfo repreſents him as a comely per- 
ſon, as indeed he was, and withal 


there is modeſty expreſſed in it 


addicted to it, that he left behind every way agreeable to him. Under 


it are theſe verſes, which may ſerve 


. Inſtead of an epitaph; _ 


Tho' ma thy rank, yet in thy hum - 


ntkar an hundred pounds; hot to ble cell 8 
3 mention the excellent collection of Did gentle pe ice and arts unpurchas d 
printed books that he allo left be. % nn ðᷣò . 


Well 
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Well-pleas'd | Apollo | rkither led his 
And Hale warbled in her ſweeteſt 


ſtrain. * 


Cyllenius ſo, as fables tell, and love, 


Came willing gueſts to poor Phile- 
mon's grove. 


Let uſeleſs pomp behold, and bluſh 


to find | „ 
So low a ſtation, ſuch a liberal mind. 


and very valuable man, very muc 
admired by the gentry, even thoſe 
of the beſt quality, and by all 
others of the more inferior rank, 
that had any manner of regard for 
robity, fagacity, diligence, and 
built I fay humility, be- 
cauſe, though he was fo much 


In ſhort, he was an ee, 


famed for his knowledge, and 


might, therefore, have lived very 
reputably without his trade, yet 
he continued it to his death, not 
thinking it to be at all beneath 
him. | ward 


® 0 
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tience, under bodily pain, of the In- 
dians inhabiting the banks of the 


Oroonoto; from father Gumilla's 


account of that little known and 
extenſive country. | 


1 the character of a hero in 
this country, begins by attaching 
to himſelf a certain number ot 
men, whom he gains either by the 
reputation of his valour, or by 


the intereſt of his relations and 


friends. When His adherents a- 
mount to an hundred, he provides 


eiques and captains of his nation, 
Tecites his exploits, and requeſts 


* An intoxicating liquor. 


Remarkable inftance of the great pa- 


T HE man who aſpires to 


that he may undergo the Trial, 


in order to his being received a 


chief or captain. The judges, 
having admitted his petition, place 
him naked in the middle a the 
room, and the eldeſt captain, with 
a well-knotted whip, gives him a 
handſome number of laſhes at dif- 


- ferent- times, the ceremony conti- 


nuing till all the chiefs are ſucceſ- 
ſively tired and ſpent with whip- 
ping the poor wretch. The + ca- 
cxques and all preſent keepprofound 


filence during the operation, ob- 


ſerving whether the candidate bears 
torture like a man of courage; for 
the flighteſt plaint is enough to 
oblige them to refuſe him their 
ſuffrages, and to exclude him from 
the two remaining trials, But if, 
without any fign of impatience, 
and like a ſtatue, he endures this 
deluge of ſtripes, that flay him 
alive, and cover him witk- gaſhes, 


| Wy are laviſh in their applauſes, 


and all get drunk with him in de- 
monſtration of their joy.— Thus 
ends the firſt trial. 

But this, barbarous as it is, is 
nothing when compared to thoſe 
following. After the candidate 
has allowed himſelf ſome months 
for the healing of his lacerations; 
he provides the fame quantity of 
Chicha, appoints a day, and the 
chiefs being met, he is put naked 
into a cotton hammock ſuſpended 


between two trees, the hammock 


wrapt round him, and bound with 
three cords, one at each end, and 
one in the middle: then the cap- 


tains open a little the two ends of 
| the hammock, and blow into it, 
plenty of Chicha “; invites the ca- 


through a hollow cane, ſome thou- 


ſands of the large piſmires of this 
country, whole bite is ſuch, that 


+ Chiefs. 
when 


ing met, a hurd 
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a 


when vou would 


good or 


or on a ſingle motion, rags 


9 


N 


| pull them off, 
they will ſooner leave their heads 


wduan let go their hold, Thus he 
es in the midſt of five or fix thou - 
ſand piſmires, who 
on all ſides, without his being able 


gnaw his fleſh 


to avoid them, or even to turn or 


tir; for the formality of this trial 


requires 3 ſtillneſs, and its 

ad iſſue depends on that, 
his impatience of the pain theſe 
devouring vermin give him. And 
if by chance there ſhould the leaſt 
ſign of it eſcape him, when they 


bite the eyelids, or other delicate 
* of the body, his cauſe is loſt, 
his 


his trial turns to his ſhame; and 


he is rendered incapable of ob- 

_ taining the rank of captain. But 
on the contraty, if he ſuffers with 
courage during the time preſcribed 


tulate 


by their law, they congra 


him, and haſten to deliver him 


from the inſects that cover him 
from head to foot; this is done 
by means of an ointnient, which 
enges them to let go their hold; 


then all go to drinking till they 


can drink no more; for thus com- 


monly they finiſh their aſſemblies 
on great affairs. ME 
| The third proof, which we 


may call infernal, is made in the 
manner following. The chiefs be- 
>, or a kind of 
wooden gridiron, is fixed about 


eee and ſtrong to receive the 
body of a man. On this they lay 
ſome 
x and half an ell 
wide, The candidate places him- 


ſelf on this couch, of rather ſcaf- 


fold, lying on his back, putting 


into his mouth a hollow cane 
Which is to ſerve him i 


breath- 
jng; then they cover him entirely 
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and cloſely with plaintain-leare, 


valour ſufficiently proved. 


plaintain-leaves, which are 
about an ell lon 


1 2 2 
7 8 7 * . 


obſerving iS war's thoſe that are 


over his head, ſo that his cane 
may paſs through them. A fre 


is then kindled under him, ſo or- 
dered that the flame ſhall not 
reach the grate, but may give 
heat enough to Broil this igno: 
rant victim. Some, appointed 


for that purpoſe, are. employed 
in augmenting or diminiſhing the 


fire; © that it may neither fall ſhort 
of, or exceed, the degree preſerib- 
ed by the law ; while others ob- 
ſerve with. care, whether the pa- 
tient moves or not, the leaſt mo- 


tion being ſufficient to exclude 
him for ever from the ſtation he 
aims at. | 
the, cane, to obſerve if his breath- 


Others are placed near 
ing is ſtrong or weak; and when 
the time of trial 1s expired, they 
immediately remove the covering: 
if the candidate is found dead, he 
is lamented with tears and cries 
by the whole aſſembly; but if 
living, the woods reſound with 


their acolamations ; they felicitate 


him, drink his health, and hold his 


W 4 
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Some account of a very remarkable 
North America Indian Chief; from 


Major Rogers's account of that 
country lately publiſhed, | 


an ell from the ground, ſufficient- 


HE Indians on the lakes 
are generally at peace wit 
one 2 having a wide ex- 
tended and fruitful country in 
their poſſeſſion, They are formed 


into a ſort of empire, and the em. 
peror is elected from the eldeſt 


tribe, which is the Ottawawas, 
ſome of whom inhabit near our 
fort at Detroit, but are 2 
ther weſtward towards the g 15 
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path I travelled in till next morn- , 

or emperor, who has certainly the ing, giving me a ſmall ſtring of . 

largeſt empire and greateſt autho- wampum, as much as to fay, 11 

tity of any Indian chief that has muſt not march further without 3 

appeared on the continent ſince his leave. When he departed. 


our acquaintance with it. He puts 
on an air of majeſty and princehy 
adeur, and is atly honoured 


and revered by his ſubjects. He 


not long ſince formed a deſign of 


uniting all the Indian nations to- *1 
the next day we were ſupplied by 


gether under his authority, but 
miſcarried in the attempt. 
In the year 1760, when I com- 


manded and marched the firſt de- 


tachment into this country that 
was ever ſent there by the Engliſh, 
I was met in my way by an em- 
baſſy from him, of ſome of his 


warriors, and ſome of the cies 


of the tribes that are under him ; 
the purport of which was, to let 
me know, that Ponteack was at a 
ſmall diſtance, coming peaceably, 
and that he deſired me to halt my 
detachment till ſuch time as he 
could ſee me with his own eyes. 
His ambaſſadors had alſo orders to 
inform me, that he was Ponteack, 
the king and lord of the country I 
was in. 2 | 

At firſt ſalutation when we met, 


he demanded my bufineſs into his 


country, and how it happened 
that YT dates to enter it 1 
his leave? 
that it was not with any deſign 
againſt the Indians that I came, 
but to remove the French out of 


bis country, who had been an ob- 


ſtacle in our way to mutual peace 
and commerce, and acquainted 
biw with my inſtructions for that 


2 I at the ſame time de- 


vered him ſome friendly mei- 
ſages, or beits of wampum, which 
he received, but gave me no other 
anſwer, than that he ſtood in the 
Vol. VIII. 


country afforded, and 


When I informed him 


for the night, he inquired whe- 
ther I wanted any thing that his 


ſend his warriors to fetch it? I aſ- 
ſured him that any proviſions they 
brought ſhould be paid for; and 


them with ſeveral bags of parched | 


corn, and ſome other neceſſaries. 
At our ſecond meeting he gave 


me the pipe of peace, and both of 
us by turns ſmoked with it: and 
he aſſured me he had made peace 


with me and my detachment ; that 
I might paſs through his country 


unmoleſted, and reheve the French 


garriſon; and that he would pro- 
tect me arid my party from any 


inſults that might be offered or 
intended by the Indians; and, as 
an earneſt of his friendſhip, he 
ſeat 100 warriors to protect and 
alſiſt us in driving 100 fat cattle 
which we had brou | 


by the way of Preſque Iſle. He 
lizewie ſent to the ſeveral Indian 
towns on the ſouth - ſide and weſt- 
end of lake Erie, to inform them 
that I had-his conſent to come into 
the country. He attended me 


conſtantly atter this interview till 


I arrived at Detroit, and while I 
remained in the country, and was 
the means of preſerving the de- 


tachment from the fury of the In- 


dians, who had aſſembled at the 
mouth of the ſtrait with an intent 
to cut us off, : 

I had ſeveral conferences with 


him, in which he diſcovered. great 


ſtrength of judgement, and a thirſt 
after 1 He endeavoured 
4 | : . to 


e would 


for the uſe 
-of the detachment from Pittſburg, 


Content to reign in his country in 
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__ to inform himſelf of our military 
order and difcipline. He often 
irftimated to me, that he could be. 
 Fabordination to the king of Great 
Britain, and was willing to pay 
- him ſuch annual acknowledgment 
as he was able in furs, and to call 
him his uncle. He was curious 
to know our methods of manutac- 


turing cloth, iron, &c. and ex- brandy by 
preſſed a great deſire to ſee Eng- 
: land, and offered me a part ot his 


country if I would conduct him 
there. He aſſured me, that he 
was inlined to live peaceably 
with the Engliſh while they uſed 
him as he deſerved, and to encou- 
rage their ſettling in his country; 
but intimated, that, 1f they treat- 
ed him with neglect, he ſhould 
ſhut up the way, and exclude them 
from it; in ſhort, his whole con- 
verſation ſufficiently indicated, that 
he was far from conſidering him- 
ſelf as a conquered prince, and that 
he expected to be treated with the 
reſpect and honour due to a king or 
emperor, by Al who came into his 
country, or treated with him. 

In 1763, this Indian had the 
art and addreſs to draw a number 
of tribes into a confederacy, with 
_ a defign firſt to reduce the Engliſh 
forts upon the lakes, and then 
make 'a 
- which he intended to eſtabliſh him- 
lf in his imperial authority; and 
fo wiſely were his meaſures taken, 


that in fifteen days time he re- 


' duced or took ten of our garriſons, 
which were all we had in his coun- 
try, except Detroit; and had he 
carried this garriſon alſo, nothing 
was in. the way to complete his 
ſcheme. Some of the 2 left 


him, and by his conſent made a 


ſeparate peace; but he would not 
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be active or perſonally eoncerned 


in it, ſaying, that when he made 
a peace, it ſhould be ſuch an one 
as would be uſeful and honourable 


to himſelf, and to the king of 
Great Britain: but he has not as 


yet propoſed his terms. 
In 1763, when I went to throw 
proviſions into the garriſon at De- 
troit, I ſent this Indian a bottle of 
a Frenchman. Hig 
counſellors advifed him not to taſte 
it, inſinuating that it was poiſon- 


ed, and ſent with a deſign to kill 


him; but Ponteack, with a noble- 
neſs of mind, laughed at their ſuſ- 
picions, ſaying it was not in my 
power to kill him who had fo lately 
4 > Ee pens 
In the late war of his, he ap- 
pointed a commiſſary, and began 
to make money, or bills of credit, 
which he hath fince punctually re- 
deemed. His money was the figure 
of what he waind in exchange 
for it, drawn upon bark, and the 
ſhape of an otter (his arms) drawn 


under it. Were proper meaſures | 


taken, this Indian might be ren- 
dered very ſerviceable to the Bri- 
tiſh trade and ſettlements of this 


country, more extenſively ſo than 


any one that hath ever been in allt- 
ance with us on the continent. 


* tt. 
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Some account of the T1 — 


ao, prevailed in Holland in ibe 


* 


laſt Century. 2 | 0 


T has been obſerved, that we 


live in an age, wherein all kinds 
of extravagance are embraced and 
- applauded by the ignorant, as well 


as the learned ; but it may be ſafely 


aſlirmed, that the neighbouring 
countries have been no leis _ 
able 
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WE for their folkkes, than we for 
durs; as will appear from the fol- 
bowing acccunt. Js 
During the years 1634, 1535, 
1636, and 1637, the Dutch of all 
ranks, from the greateſt to the mean- 
eſt, neglected all manner of buſineſs 
and manufacture, and fold their 
uterifils, &c. to engage in the tulip 
trade. Accordingly, in thoſe days, 


The Viceroy was fold for 2 50l. 
Admiral Lietkeens — 440 
Admiral Van Eyk — 160 
Greber — 148 
Schilder — — — 160 


Semper Auguſtus — 550 
In 1637, a collection of tulips 
of Wouter Brockholſmenſter, was 
{old by his executors for 9000l. 
A fine Spaniſh cabinet valued at 
1000l. and 300l. befides, were given 
for a Semper Auguſtus. 
Another gentleman 
Smper Auguſtus's for roool. each. 
The ſame gentleman was offer- 


ed for his flower 1 Fol. a year for 
ſeven years, and every thing to 


be left as found, only reſerving 
the increaſe during that time for 
the money, 


* 


One gentleman got in the ſpace 


of four months 60051. 

April 1637, by an order of the 
ate, a great check was put to the 
tulip trade, by invalidating their 
contracts; fo that a root was then 


fold for gl. which a few weeks be- 


jore fold for gool. | 
It is related by a eurious gentle- 
man, that he had remarked that in 
one city in Holland, in the ſpace 
of three years, they had traded for 
a million ſterling in tulips. | 

It is farther related, that a bur- 
gomaſter had procured a place of 
confiderable profit for his friend, 
2 native of Holland; when the 


ſold thres 


latter offered to make bim any 
amends in his power, which the 
former generouſly refuſed, and 


only defired to ſee his flower 'gars 


den, which was granted. In about 
two years afterwards came the 
gentleman to viſit the burgomaſter, 
when perceiving in his garden a 


ſcarce tulip of great value (which 


the one had clandeſtinely procured | 


from the other), he flew into a vio- 
lent paſſion, reſigned his place of 


t000l.' per annum, went home, 

tore up his flower-garden, and has 

never been heard of ſine. 
Ipſwich, Mar. 9, 1765. 8. 8. 


4. 
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Tawo letters from Oliver Cromwell 
to colonel Hammond, governor of : 
. the Ile of Wight, during the con- 
 firement of Ring Charles ? 
riſbrook caſtle, calculated to re- 
ode ſome ſcruples of the colonel's, 
on the ſuljet of his royal charge. 
From a" colle&icn of original let. 
ters, lately publiſhed, that paſſed». 
between them, the committee of 
lords and commons at Derby-bouſe, 
generals Fair fum and Treton, Oc. 
relaling to that unfurtunate na- 
nærch. 8 | : 


Dear Robin, Nov. 25, 1648. 


x O mian rejoiceth more to 
| fee a line from thee, than 
myſelf, I know thou haſt long 


been under trial. Thou ſhalt b. 


no loſer by it. All muſt work for 
the beſt. Thou deſireſt to hear 
of my experiences. I can tell 
thee, I am fach a one as thoh 
didſt formerly know, having 2 
body of fin and death; but 1 
thank God, through Jeſus Chriſt 
our Lord, there is no condemna- 
tion, though much infirmity, and 

1E I wilt 


# 
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I wait for the redemption; and in 
this poor condition I obtain mercy 
and ſweet conſolation through the 
Spirit; and find abundant cauſe 
every day to exalt the Lord, —abaſe 
fleſh. herein I have ſom 
_ exerciſe. | 


As to outward diſpenſations, if 


we may fo call them, we have 
not been without our ſhare of be- 


| holding fome remarkable provi-, 


dences and appearances of the 
Lord. His preieme hath been 


amongſt. us, and by the light of 
his countenance we have prevailed. 


Mie are ſure, the good will of him 
who dwelt in the buſh has ſhined 
upon us; and we can humbly 
ſay, we know in when we have 
believed, who is able and will per- 


ect what remaineth, and us alſo, 


in doing what is well-pleaſing in 
„ 5 
Becauſe I find ſome trouble in 
your ſpirit, occaſioned firſt, not 
| the continuance of your 


only by 
| Tad and heavy burthen, as you call 


it, upon you; but by the diſſatiſ- 
faction you take at the ways of 
ſome good men, whom you love 
with your "heart, who through 
this principle, that it is lawful 
for a leſſer part (if in the right) 
to force, &c. 55 
Joo the firſt: call not your bur- 
then fad nor heavy. If your fa- 
ther laid it upon you, he intended 
neither. He is the father of 
lights, from whom comes every 
good and perfect gift, who of his 
own will begot us, and bade us 
count it all joy when ſuch things 
befall us; they being for the exer- 
_ Ciſe of faith and patience, awhereb 
in the end (James i., we Shall 4 
made perfect. P 
Dear Robin, our fleſhly reaſon- 
ings enſnare us. Theſe make us 


from the army, and thought of 


that God ſhould fo ap 
_ deed he hath done. 


ay, Heavy, ſad, pleaſent, raj ! 


Was there not a little of this when 
Robert Hammond, throu gh dif. 
ſatisfaction too, defired retirement 


quiet in the Ifle of Wight? Did 
not God find him out there? 1 


believe he will never forget this, 


—And now I perceive he is to 


ſeek again, partly through his fad 


and heavy burthen, and partly 


through diſſatis faction with friends 


actings. Dear Robin, thou and 
I were never worthy to be door- 
keepers in this ſervice. If thou 
wilt ſeek, ſeek to know the mind 
of God in all that chain of. provi- 


dence, whereby God brought thee 
thither, and that perſon to thee: 
how before and fince God has or- 
dered him, and affairs concerning + 


him. And then tell me, whether 
there be not ſome glorious and 
high meaning in all this, above 
what thou haſt yet attained. And 
laying aſide thy fleſhly reaſon, ſeek 


ot the Lord to teach thee what 
that is; and he will do it. I dare 


be poſitive to ſay, it is not, that 
the wicked ſhould be exalted, 

r, as in- 
or there is 
no peace to them: no, it is ſet 
upon the hearts of ſuch as fear 
the Lord, and we have watnels 


upon witneſs, that it ſhall go il 
with them, and their partakers. 


I fay igain, ſeek that ſpirit to 


teach thee, which is the {pirit of 


knowledge and underſtanding, the 
ſpirit of counſel and might, ot 
wildom and of the fear of the 
Lord. That ſpirit will cloſe thine 
eyes, and ſtop thine ears, ſo that 
thou ſhalt not judge by them; 
but thou ſhalt judge for the meek 
of the earth, and thou ſhalt be 


made able to do accordingly. The 


Lord direct thee to that which is 
well pleaſing in his eye-fight! 

As to thy diſſatis faction with 
friends actings upon that ſuppoſed 


rinciple, I wonder not at that. 
f a man take not his own burthen 
well, he ſhall hardly others; eſpe- 


cially if involved by ſo near a rela- 
tion of love and chriſtian brother- 
hood as thou art. I ſhall not take 


upon me to ſatisfy ; but I hold my- 


ſeif bound to lay my thoughts be- 
fore ſo dear a friend. The Loud do 
his own will. 28 . 
Lou ſay, God hath appoint- 
ed authorities among the nations, 
to which active or paſſive obedi- 
ence is to be yielded. This re- 
ſides in England in the parha- 
ment. Therefore active or paſſive, 
dec,” | $ | 
Apthorities and powers are the 
ordinance of God. This or that 
ſpecies is of human inſtitution, 
and limited, ſome with larger, 
\ Others with ſtricter bands, each 
one according to its conſtitution. 
I do not therefore think the au- 
thorities may do any thing, and 
yet ſuch obedience due; but all 
agree, there are caſes in which it 
is lawful to reſiſt. If ſo, your 
ground fails, and ſo likewiſe the 
inference. Indeed, dear Robin, 
not to multiply words, the query 
is, whether ours be ſuch a caſe? 


on. To this I ſhall ſay nothing, 
though I could fay very much; 
but only defire thee to ſee what 
thou findeſt in thy own heart as 
to two or three plain contidera- 
tions: Firſt, whether /alus populi 
be a ſound poſition? Secondly, 
Whether in the way in hand, real- 
ly and before the Lard, betore 
whom conſcience muſt ſtand, this 
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This * is the true que- 
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be provided for; or the whole 


- fruit of the war like to be fruſ- 


trated, and almoſt like to turn 
to what it was, and worſe; and 
this contrary to engagements, de- 

clarations, implicit covenants with 
thoſe who ventured their lives 
upon thoſe covenants and engage- 
ments, without whom perhaps, 
in equity, relaxation ought not 
to be? Thirdly, whether this 
_ be not a lawful power, call- 
ed by God to oppoſe and fight 

againſt the king upon ſome ſtated 


grounds; and being in power to 


ſuch ends, may not oppoſe one 
name of authority for thoſe ends 


as well as another? The outward _ 


authority, that called them, not 
by their power making the quar- 
rel lawful; but it being ſo in it- 
ſelf. If ſo,—it may be, acting 
will be juſtified in foro humane. 
But truly theſe kind of reafonings 
may be Lo fleſhly, either with or 
againſt ; only it is good to try what 
truth may be in them. And the 
Land teach ws! -. 7 
My dear friend, let us look in- 
to providences; ſurely they mean 
ſomewhat. They hang ſo toge- 
ther — have been ſo conſtant, fo 
clear and unclouded. Malice, 
ſwollen malice againſt God's peo- 
ple, now called faints, to root 
out their name. And yet tbey 
by providence having arms ; and 
therein blefled with defence, and 
. r 
I defire he, that is for a prin- 
ciple of ſuffering, would not too 
much flight this. I flight not 
him who is ſo minded; but let 
us beware, leſt fleſhly reaſonin 
ſec more ſafety in making wy, | 


of the principle, han in ading, 


I ho as, and re/.lues nat through 
E 3 God 
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| 15 God to be willing to part with all? 


Our hearts are dots deceitful. on 
15 right and on the left. What 
think you of Providence diſpoſing 
tze hearts of ſo many of God's 
people this way, eſpecially in this 


88 army, wherein the great God 
has vouchfafed to appear? I know 


not one officer amongſt us, but is 


on the increaſing hand: and let 


me ſay, it 18 here in the north, af 


ter much patience, we truſt the fame. 


Lord, who hath framed 'our minds 


in our actings, is with us in this 


ao, And this, contrary to a na. 
- tural tendency, and to thoſe com- 


forts our hearts could wiſh to en- 


joy with others, And the diffi- 


_ culties probably to be encountered, 
with, and enemies, not few, even 


all that is glorious in this world, 
with appearance of united names, 
titles, and authorities, and yet not 
terrified, only deſiring to fear our 
great God, 
againſt his will. 
condition. Mm 
And, to conclade, we in this 
northern army were in a waitin 
2885 deſiring to ſee what the 
Lord would lead us to. And a 
declaration is put out, at which 
many are ſhaken, although we 
could perhaps have wiſhed the 
ſtay of it till after the treaty ; 


Truly this is our 


yet, ſeeing it is come out, we 
tr 


traſt to rejoice in the will of the 
Lord, waiting his farther pleaſure, 
Dear Robin, beware of, men, look 
up to the Lord. Let him be tree 
to ſpeak, and command in thy 
heart. Take heed of the things, 
I fear, thou haſt reaſoned thyſelf 
Into; and thou ſhalt be able 
through him, without conſulting 
fleſh and blood, to do valantly 


tor him and tor his people. Thou 


that we do nothing 


mentioneſt ſomewhat, as if by ach." 
ing againſt ſuch oppoſition, as ig 
like to be, there will de a tempt. 
ing of God. Dear Robin, tempt. 
ing of God ordinarily is either by, 
ating preſymptuouſly in carnal. 
confidence, or in unbelief through 
diffidence : both theſe ways Ifrael- - 
tempted God in the wilderneſs, 
and he was grieved with them, 


The encountering difficulties there- 


fore makes us not to tempt God; 
but acting before, and without 
faith. If the. Lord have in any 
meaſure perſuaded his people, as 
generally he hath, of the lawful. 
nef:, nay of the duty; this per- 
ſuuſion prevailing upon the heart 


is faith, and acking thereupon is 
acting in faith; and the more the 


difficulties are, the more faith, 
And it is moſt ſweet, that he, that 
is not perſuaded, have patience 
towards them that. are, and judge 
not; and this will tree thee from 


| the trouble of others actings; 
which, thou ſayeſt, adds to thy 


0 


on: Only let me offer two or 
bree things, and Thave done. 
Doſt thou not think that fear 
of the Levellers (of whom there 
is no fear) that they would de- 
ſtroy nobility, had cauſed ſome to 
rake up corruption, to find it laws. 
ful to make this ruining hypocritical 
agreement (on one part), Hath 
not this biafſed even ſome good 
men? I will not fay, their fear 
will come upon them; but if it 


do, they will theraſelves bring it 


upon themſelves. Have not ſome 


of our friends by their paſſive prin- 
ciple (which I judge not, only I 
think it liable to temptation as 
the active; and neither good, but 
as we are led into them by God 
neither to be reaſoned into, ” 

caute 


\ 
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cauſe the heart is deceitful) been 
occaſioned to overlook what is juſt 
and honeſt; and think the people 
of God may have as much, or 
more good the one way, than the 
other. Good by this man! againſt 
whom the Lord hath witneſſed; 
and whom thou knoweſt. Is this 
ſo in their hearts, or is it rea- 
ſoned, forced in? — Robin, I 
have done. Aſk we our hearts, 
whether we think, that after all 
theſe diſpenſations, the like to 
which many generations cannot 
afford, ſhould end in fo corrupt 
| reafonings of good men; and 
ſhould ſo hit the defignings of 
bad? Thinkeſt thou in thy heart, 
that the glorious difpenſations of 
God point out to this, or to teach 
his people to truſt in him, and to 


wait for better things, when, it 


may be, bettcr are ſealed to many 
of their ſpirits? And as a poor 
loker-on, I had rather hve in the 
hope of that ſpirit, and take my 
ſhire with them, expecting a good 
illue, than be led away with the 
other. This trouble I have been 
at, becauſe my ſoul loves thee, 
and I would: not have thee ſwerve, 
nor loſe any glorious, opportunity 
the Lord puts into thy hand. The 


Lord be thy counſellor. Dear 


Kobin, | 1 
| I reſt thine,. _ | 
2 | O. Cromwell. 
Nov. 25, 1648. LES» | | 


* 
Ls — 


Memoir. of the late Madame de 
| Pompadour. Wb 

* Is lady's father, at leuſt hor 

1 nominal one, was one Poiflon, 

houſe-ſteward to the Invalids. Some 


time after his marriage, falling un- 
der the laſh of the law, he was 


ſhe had 


however, monſieur le 
prevailed, through the efficac 
his offers; which were, to lay 23 
hall bis fortune, and fentle the 


| 35 
hanged in effigy ; himſelf narrowly 
eſcaping perſonal execution by 
flight to a diſtant province, where 
he ſtayed till he e obtain - 
ed his pardon, through la Pompa- 
dour's intereſt. Her mother, who 


was one of the moſt beautiful wo- 


men in France, did not, in the 
abſence of her huſband, deliver 
herſelf up to a barren affliction. 

She pitched at once upon two 
gallants; monſieur Paris de Mont- 
martel, and monſieur le Normant 
de Tourneau; fo that, when ſhe 
was brought to bed of a daughter, 
the celebrated ſubject of theſe me- 
moirs, both theſe gentlemen chal- 
lenged the honour of the paternity; 
but perhaps, on a ſtrict examina- 


tion, it would have come out to be- 


long to neither. "FS 
But Madame Poiſſon had reaſons 


for preferring le Normant; and, 


as a proof of his being per- 
ſuaded that he was the father of 
her child, he took, to the ut- 


moſt, a father's care of her; ſpar- 


ing no pains or expence to procure 
her the beſt education, for which 
talents, joined to an 
air that adorned them all. His 
fondneſs for her at length grew to 
ſuch a height, that he began to 
think of marrying her in a man- 


ner that ſnewed he conſidered her 


in no leſs a light than that of a 

legitimate daughter. Amongit a 
number of conqueſts her growing 
beauty had made, was that of 
young monſieur le Normant d' Es- 
tiolles, nephew to her protector. 
The point was to bring over the 
young gentleman's father, which 
was not an caſy matter. At length, 
Normant 
of. 


E 4 
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"reſt at his death; in conſequence of 
which, the young pair were at laſt 
A pO 
It does not, however, appear, 
that her heart had been greatly con- 
ſalted in this match. Normant 
d' Eſtoilles had not the moſt engag: 
ing perſon; yet, if any thing could 
atone for the want of that merit 
to touch a lady's heart, he muſt 
have been maſter of oy : He 
ſpared no expences of dreſs or 
6 — 4 could prove his 
| paſſion for her; and it is generally 
believed, that, till her fall with the 
French king, ſhe had gone no far- 
cher than mere coquetry, to the pre- 
judice of the faith due to her huſ- 
band. However, there is no doubt 
put that ſhe often endeavoured, be- 
fore ſhe ſucceeded, to attract his 
majeſty's notice. Particularly, as 


often as he hunted in the foreſt of 


St. Germain, whilſt ſhe lived in that 
country, ſhe was continvally throw- 
ing herſelf in his way; till it was at 
af taken notice of by a miſtreſs 
then in favour, who commanded 


her to diſcontinue her attendance. 


At length, however, a fatal oppor- 
tunity offered, the mean of which 


is not exactly known ; but it is ſup- 


poſed to have been through the of- 
fices of one Binet, a relation of hers, 
and one of the king's valets de 
chambre. He recommended her, it 
is faid, to his maſter the king, who, 
in conſequence of his recommen- 
dation, defired a private interview 
with her, if it could be conve- 
niently managed, ; | 

Binet poſted to madame dEfti- 


olles, who received the ſummons 


with rapture; and immediately 
Sod meafures for lying out, 
without | incurring the ſuſpi- 
cion of her huſband, Having at 
che time appointed waited upon 


| ſo fond; where, la ing aſide all 
the ſtiffneſs of ſtate, h 


the king, he paſſed the nighe 
with her. A ſecond Ib 


took place; and ſhe ſoon capti- 
vated him to ſuch a degree, that he 
was uneafy till he ſaw her again. 


In the mean time, the frequent 
excurſions of the lady began to 
alarm her huſband, who was foon 
apprized of his misfortune, and of 
the author of it. bow 
ever, not to acquieſce, he began to 
ſpeak in the tone of a perſon that 
was deeply wronged; when he 
received a lettre de cachet, baniſh- 


ing him to Avignon; though after. 


wards he made intereſt to be re- 
called to Paris, on the promiſe of 
a paſſive acquieſcence in the loſs 


of his wite, now firmly fixed in the 
king's affections. He had alfo con- 


terred on him places to the amount 


of more than four hundred thouſand 
livres a year; befides being ſure to 
obtain any favours he might aſk for 


others. And, though he and his 


wife never ſaw each other, they 


were permitted to keep up a friendly 
correipondence by letters. 

From the vivacity of la Pompa- 
dour's penetration, ſhe ſoon found 


out the king's weak fide. She 
dicovered, that of all the faculties 


of pleaſing of which ſhe was miſ⸗ 


treſs, none would have greater 


power to hold him faſt, than that 
of amuſing him. So many talents, 
joined to the elegance of Her taſte, 
am py ualified her for filling the 
poſt of a Petronius Arbiter at the 
court, No pleaſures were thought 
fauch, that had not the ſtamp of her 


contrivance, or the ſanction of her 


approbation, Particularly at thoſe 
petit-ſoupers of which the king is 


e enjoys him- 


ſelf with a few ſelect friends; no 
one more than ſhe contributed to 
_— TY | ak 
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animate the company, and to keep 
up the ſpirit and joy of it. The 
king, in ſhort, found her fo ne- 
ceſlary to the pleaſure of his life, 
as to experience no temptation to 
any inconſtancy: on the contrary, 
he thought no marks of his favour 
too much for her; and accordingly 
ſoon gave her a marquiſate, with 
the title of la Pompadour; and 
created Poiſſon, who was her bro- 
ther, at leaſt by the ſafe fide, and 
remarkable for nothing but for he- 
ing her brother, marquis of Van- 
diere. He had before been made 
ſuperintendant of the king's build- 


ings, gardens, arts, academies, and 
| beſtowed with ſuch unbounded pro- 


manufactures; a poſt of great im- 
portance and 6 All theſe 
farours, however, could being no 

eat dignity with them, conſidering 
* 8 of the intereſt through 
which they came. 

La Pompadour now 
palace at Paris, called the Hotel 
d'Evreux, near the Thuillieres, 


which, as not being good enough 


for her, ſne pulled down, and re- 
built almoſt from the ground. 
This cauſed at heart-burning 
among the Pariſians; nor was their 
rage a little exaſperated by the 
circumſtance of a large parcel of 
ground being, on this occaſion, ta- 
ken in, towards enlarging her gar- 
dens, out of the Courſe; a place fo 
called from its ſerving for the no- 
bility and gentry's taking the air 
in coaches, much as it was once the 
faſhion in London at the ring in 
Hyde Park. This they looked on 
as robbing the public. She alſo 
procured a ſuperb hotel at Ver- 
alles, not for herſelf, for ſhe had 
apartments in the palace, but for 
ber numerous retinue. The king, 
beſides, gave her the royal palace 


purchaſed a 


cleared, Sauve approaching 
| = £ 


of Creſſy for her life, which occa- 
fioned great murmuring amongſt all 
orders of people, who were juſtly 
incenſed at ſuch a miſapplication 
of a part of the royal domain. He 
alſo built her a magnificent pon 

ſure-houſe called Belle-Vue, from 

the ſpot on which it is built, and 


which had, it ſeems, caught her 
eye, as it is juſt on the road be- 


tween Paris and Verſailles; here 
too, in order to form the gardens, 


ſeveral proprietors of lands were 


deſporically compelled to part with 
them, much againſt their will, and 
at the price fixed on them. 4 

Such high marks of diſtinction, 


fuſion, could not but create to the 


perſon on whom they were con- 


ferred a number of enemies. Not 
daring, however, to ſpeak out, they 


revenged themſelves of their re- 
{traint, by redoubling their ſecret 
deteſtation and contempt of her and 
of all her noble family. The diſ- 


ſatisfaction, in ſhort, was general; 
and la Pompadour, even in the in- 


fancy of her power, had like to have 
fallen a victim to it. 
There was now at the French 


court one madame Sauve, wife to 


a clerk in the office of monſieur 
d' Argenſon, ſecretary at war, and 
ſubaltern to madame de Tallard, 
governeſs to the duke of Bur- 
gundy, the dauphin's eldeſt ſon, 
then an infant. On a particu- 
lar day, that this young prince 
was ſhewn to the people, this ma- 


dame Sauve was in Waiting. The 


child was placed in a cradle on the 
inſide of à baluſtrade, to defend it 
from the inconveniency or 


of the crowd's preſſing too cloſe 


upon it. As ſoon as the room was 
the 
radle, 


1 4 
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cradle, as ſhe took the prince out, 
[gave a ſcream; occaſioned by a pae- 


ket ſealed up, which ſhe ſaid ſhe 


found in it. It was directed to the 
Ring, and being delivered to madame 
de Tallard, the governeſs, was by 
her immediately carried to him. 
On being apened, there was found 

à letter full of bitter expoſtula- 
tions with Lewis on his miſgovern- 
ment, and on his ſcandalous attach- 


ment to la Pompadour; but, though 


the king was at firſt greatly ſhock- 
ed at this 9 in 
nothing at laſh, but clapping the 
unhappy woman, who had found 
the paper, into the Baſtile, from 
_ .whence, ſhe. never came out; and 
ſeveral enſuing examples of the like 
nature evinoed, that the ſureſt way 
to ruin, let the rank and ſervices 
of the offenders be ever ſo great, 
Was an attempt to injure, or even 
jeſt upon, la Pompadour. Herſelt, 
to convince the world of the high 
idea ſhe had of her own power, ſut- 
fered no ſtool or chair beſides her 
own in her dreſſing- room, where 
ſhe: received company. By ſpecial 
Trace, indeed, Whenever the king 
did her the honour of a viſit, ano- 
ther was produced to accommodate 
his majeſty. 1 8 | 
She alſo affected the princely air 
of having a gentleman. uſher. This 
employment ſhe beſtowed on mon- 
feur Dinville, a noblemin of one 
of the beſt and mbſt ancient fami- 
lies in Guyenne. Not thinking one 
Collin, her clerk of the kitchen, 
of diſtinction enough to wait upon 
her in that capacity, unleſs he was 


decorated with ſome order, ſhe 


ſoon. obtained for him the poſt of 
comptroller of the royal and mi- 
htary order of St. Lewis; an in- 

ſtitution peculiarly deſigned for 


officers who ſhould. ſerve with · di 
tinction. E 
Her arrogance ſtill incre 


with her favour, nothing wou 


ſerve her but having the honours 
of the Louvre, whieh princi 

confiſt. in the privilege of the T1. 
bouret, or Stool, to fit on in the 


preſence of the queen, and in beino 


preſented to her to be embr: 

which is the ceremony of inveſti. 
ture, This triumph, however, did 
not come pure and unmixed ;' for, 
in the courſe of the ceremony, be- 
ing preſented to the dauphin, to 


receive his ſalute, he, naturally 


enough deteſting her, as he ten- 
ines one fide . of his face to her 
to kiſs, lolled out his. tongue, 
and winked with his eye on the 
other: this ſhe ſoon after was in- 


formed of; upon which, burſting 


with rage, ſhe flew to the king; 


who, incenſed at his ſon's beha- 


viour, which be conſtrued into an 


irreverence to himſelf, adopted her 


reſentment; and the next day, as 
the dauphin was going to pay a 


morning viſit to him, he received 
orders to retire to his palace at 


Meudon. 'The queen, the mini- 


ſters, and numbers at court, inter- 


poſed: the king, however, would 


not hearken to any propoſals for 


a reconciliation, but on condition 
that the dauphin ſhould perſonally 
go to la Pompadour, and in full 
circle diſown his behaviour; which 
he ſubmitted. to. Not long after, 
la Pompadour took it into her head 


to be dame du palais, or lady of 


the palace to the queen; a place 
never 
higheſt rank and character. The 
queen, as paſſive as ſhe had been 


in the affair of the honours of 
the Louvre, myſt, have been * 
. b 00 


given but to ladies of the 
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af all ſenſibility, to let this diſgrace 
paſs. without notice, by tamely 
almitting into her houſhold a per- 
fon ſo very offenſive to her. Ho- 
ever, ſhe made no objection, but 
ſuch as ſhe imagined. would be ab- 
ſolved to the king by affecting his 
honour. and conſcience equally, 
with her own. She mildly repre- 
ſented, * that it would be too 
crying an indecency. for her to 
admit into that ſtation a perſon, 
who could not even approach the 
altar to take the facrament, as 
lriug in a ſcandalous ſtate of fepa- 
ration from her hufband.” La 
Pompadour herfelf was, at firit, 


utterly poſed by this ſeemingly in- 


rincible dilemma ; but, at length, 
ſhe found means. to vanquiſh it. 
She wrote a letier to her huſband 
d Eſtiolles, in the true Magdalen 
ſtyle; intreating him to receive her 
again, and promiſing, that ſhe 
would henceforward take care to 
edify the world by the union in 
which ſhe would live with him, as 
much as ſhe had ſcandalized it. by. 
her ſeparation,” BET 
But, before this letter could be. 
delivered, the prince de Soubize 
went to d'Eftiolles, and told him, 
that in about two hours time he 
would receive a letter from la 
Pompadour to the effect above re- 
cited, but as a friend he would ad- 
viſe him to reject the offer contained 
in it: and to give the greater 
force to this counſel, he brought 
bim the royal mandate for a very 
conſiderable. augmentation of his 


about the time mentioned, an 


39 


a one as ſhe. could have wiſhed 
Armed with theſe viftorious inſtru · 
ments, the copy of her own letter 
and her huſband's anſwer, ſhe com- 
municated them to every one that 
came in ber way, in order to vin- 
dicate her penitence and manner of 
proceeding. And by | 
inſtead of one biſhop of the church, 
ſhe might, with regard to her living 
ſeparately. from her huſband, have 
had twenty to give her abſolutiong 
and adminiſter, to her the Eaſter 
communion, This faree, in which 
religion was ſo Farad! mocked, 
though it deceived nobo 

full effect: the capital objection to 
her admiſſion into the queen's train 
was now removed; and the queen 
herſelf, with her uſual condeſeen ; 
ſion, deſiſted from any further op- 
poſition. In the mean time, all the 
well-diſpoſed perſons at court were 
greatly chagrined at this freſh in- 


ance of la Pompadourx's power and 


inſolence in forcing herſelf upon ths 
queen. In other reſpects, however, 
it muſt be allowed, that ſhe always 
behaved with the utmoſt reſpect and 
obſequiouſneſs to her majeſty. 


Before her intimacy with the 


king, ſhe had a daughter by mon- 
ſieur d'Eſtiolles. 
Alexandrina; and the king was ſa 
fond of her, that the child uſed 
very naturally to call him her papa. 
He even took ſo tender an intereſt 
in her, as to think of providing 
her a match ſuitable to one of the 
greateſt fortunes in Europe. As 
emoluments in the revenue. The the girl, in more than one 
letter came to dEſtiolle's hand, / reſembled la Pompadour, 


Her name wag 


int, 
ing 


extremely pretty, very ſprightly, 


anſwered it conformably to the cue and not a little. aſſuming on the 
the prince had given him. In ſhort, favour. of her mother; ſhe was 
though the refufal was couched in boarded and educated at the con- 
the politeſt and moſt. ;c{pettul vent of the Aſſumption, with the 


prince 
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prince de Soubize's daughter, and 
other ladies of the firſt diſtinction. 
Alexandrina d' Eſtiolles diſputed 
upon fome occaſion pregedence 
with the princeſs de Soubize, 
which . told la Pompadour, ſhe 
very flight y ſaid, © Elle a mangque 
de politefſe ;} ſhe ſhould have been 
more polite. This Alexandrina, at 
the age of thirteen or fourteen, died 
of the ſmall-pox in the ſame con- 
vent, about the year 1754, juſt as 
ber mother was negotiating a treaty 
of marriage for her, with one of 
the princes of the houſe of Naſſau, 
but with what probability of ſuc- 
ceſs is not known. In a heart in- 


TY groſted like hers with ambition, 


vanity, and love of money, it 
would probably be doing her too 
much honour to ſuſpect there was 
any t room left for nature. 
The king's taking the tendereſt 
part in the affliction ſhe felt or 
acted for this loſs, and the hurty 
and agitations of a court, may, 
therefore, be ſuppoſed to have ſoon 
diſſipated her grief. WY 
5 Vhen that execrable attempt 
was made by Damien on the king's 
life, in conſequence of which his 
death was expected, it was natural 
to think that la Pompadour would 
not fail of flying to expreſs her 


concern for his majeſty; but there 


was a powerful party formed to 
forbid her the preſence. "The bi- 
_ ſhop, who attended the king, urged 


it as a matter of conſcience, Ac- 


cordingly, la Pompadour preſenting 
herſelf at the chamber-door, had 
the mortification to have it ſhut in 
ber face. As the wound was not 
of that dangerous conſequence as 
had been reported, the king being 
in five or nx days thoroughly re- 
covered, he paid the firit viſit to la 
Pompadour, who received him all 


in tears. To the compliments on 
his recovery, ſucceeded the moſt 
pathetic expoſtulation with him for 
the treatment ſhe had met with; 
and ſhe concluded it with a threat 
of withdrawing. This determined 
the king to give her all the ſatiſ. 
faction ſhe could require; and he 
accordingly baniſhed from court 
the ſcrupulous biſhop, and three 
or four more of the courtiers, who 
had moſt diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
in oppoſing her entrance. 
By this time all ranks, all claſſe, 


of the people, concurred in one 


point, the hatred of la Pompa- 
dour. The Pariſians, whey wo 
could not forbear giving her the 
molt public marks of it. When- 
ever ſhe went to Paris, crowds fol- 
lowed her coach, hooting her, and 
ſhowering upon her invectives and 
curſes. Neither was ſhe more 
beloved in other parts of the king- 
dom. It was generally reſent- 


ed, that, while the queen and the 
daughters of France were barely 
allowed for expences ſuitable to 


their rank, la Pompadour, with 
her family, was revelling in im- 
menie riches, having all the royal 
favours and treaſures of the king - 
dom at her diſpoſal, It could not 
be very pleafing, beſides, to the 
nation, to ſee the greateſt and 
ablett miniſters and er ei 


ther degraded into a ſervile, pre- 


carious, dependence on a low ob- 


ſcure woman, ſo unaccountably 
lifted up, and who was conſtantly 
giving marks of her miſerably 
miſtaking the artifice by whuch ſhe 
governed the king, for a capacity 
of governing the kingdom; or 
elſe ſhamefully ſacrificed to her 


little pafſions of vanity or revenge, 


as was often the caſe. Nor was it 


amongſt the leaſt of her 1 
= tha 
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that ſhe had introduced a ou gious 
venality of offices wholly to her 


own profit, and to the apparent 


ruin of the intereſts of the nation. 
It was even ſaid, that ſhe had 
been in treaty with the king of 
Pruſſia, for the purchaſe of the 
ſovereignty of Neutchatel, a pro- 


vince of Switzerland; nay, that the 


treaty was concluded, with a reſer- 
vation to declare it in proper time; 
and that the money was actually 
paid, though at a time when France 
was at war with him, which was 
a ſpecies of treaſon. The mo- 
tives aftigned for this tranſaction 


were, that la Pompadour, ſenſible 


of all the odium ſhe had incurred, 
and of her danger, on the king's 


demiſe, of falling a prey to her. 


werful and numerous enemies, 


was wiſely deſirous of ſecuring to 
herſelf a ſure retreat. But this re- 


port was apparently without foun- 
C 

It has been obſerved, that ſhe 
had all imaginable accompliſhments 
and talents for pleaſing. Happy 
enough to be born with a great 
ſhare of wit, ſhe not only cultivated 


it in herſelf, but, what is more, ſhe 


loved, or affected to love it, in 
others. The king himſelf never 
patſed for having much reliſh for 
men of letters; and, indeed, the 
general filence of them on that 


bead, forms a kind of tacit condem- 


nation. La Pompadour, however, 


not always to make a blameable 


uſe of her influence over him, pro- 
cured a penſion of fix thouſand 


livres, or about three hundred 


pounds a year, for Crebillon the 
elder; another ſhe obtained for 
madame de Luſſan, an ingenious 
authoreſs. She countenanced and 


Promoted the intereſt of Marmon- 
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61 
tel; with Voltaire ſhe ever kept 
on fair terms: ſhe was the original 

Collette in Roufleau's Divin du Vil- 


lage, acted at court, and ſent him 
one hundred pounds; + which, 
however, he would take but forty 
ſhillings, ſaying, it coſt him but 
ſo many days writing, as that ſum 
would ſubſiſt him. Nor did ſhe 


neglect the patronage of the liberal 
arts; muſic, painting, ſculpture, 
and architecture. All applications 
were made through her by the 
artiſts in theſe ſeveral branches; and 


there was not any man eminent in 
his profeſſion, but what ſhe diſtin- 
guiſhed and encouraged. She not 
only viſited herſelf the work-places 
of thoſe employed in the mecha- 
nic arts, but took with her the 
king, to whom ſhe pointed out and 


recommended their reſpective me- 


rits. For. ſome ſhe obtained pen- 
ſions, lodgings in the Louvre, and 
other advan and diſtinctions. 


The tapeſtries of the Gobelins, 


and the carpet works of the Sa- 
vonniere, felt her beneficial in- 
fluence, But the did not fail 
making a due parade of all thoſe 
laudable attentions, ſerving, as 


they muſt, to place her in a reſpec- 


table point of light with the kin 


who could not but ſee the fitneſs 


of them, and, withal, their tendency 
to do himfelf honour. OILS 
When le Normant de Tourneau, 
who, in the character of her pre- 
ſumptive father, had taken ſo much 
care of her education, was ſtruck 


with the apoplexy, of which he 
died, long after ſhe was in favour 


with the king; en the firſt news 
of his danger, ſhe flew to d'E- 
ſtiolles's, where he was, but inſen- 
ſible and paſt recovery. The vio- 
lent 6 gns ſhe gave of affliction on 


this 
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| this 'occafion were, moſt ptobably, 
at lvaſt for the greateſt part, real and 
imaffeted. She flaid fifteen days 
at this 2 to digeſt her grief, 
having had the 
ber huſband acquainted with Her 
ſottrney, that he might not meet 
her there. She alſo kept up a cor- 
_ refpondence with Paris de Mont- 
martel, who had been joint keeper 
of her mother. Indeed, fhe might 
not care for attacking, in him, a 
man ſhe could not be very fore was 
not her own father, For, befides 
the great chance of his being fo, 
the air of her face very much re- 
ſembled his; and with fome people 
he N 8 | 
Wich reſpect to d Eſtiolles, that 
fo cruelly deſerted hufband, he had 
fallen into a hbertine courſe of life, 
and kept a number of low women. 
La Pompadour, taking the ſcan- 
dal of this to herfelf, imagined the 
beſt remedy would be to provide 
him a miſtreſs in form. With 


| this view, ſhe, underhand, got re- 


commended to him, a creature or 
at leaſt a dependant of her own, one 
Madame de la Mothe, the widow 
of an officer of horfe. D'Eſtiolles 


Was caught with the lure, and had 


a daughter by her; but the poor 
man was not, it ſeems, born to be 


more happy in a miſtreſs than a 


wife. ſoon diſcovered, not 


enly that ſhe was guilty of infide- 


Uty, but that ſhe was a kind of ſpy 
upon all his actions, which were 
Immediately reported by her to his 
wife. He, therefore, diſcarded this 

miſtreſs, but could not help, on 
his wite's poſitively inſiſting upon 
it, allowing her a very conſidera- 
ble penfion. As to the child he 
bad by her, it muit be obſerved, 
that the laws and cuſtoms of France 
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precaution to make 


the ſervice, as their own, but born 
allowed a full legitimation il 


adoption. 


ſeffion of all the honours and pri- 


: * 9 
>+ . % 


Va” 


are very tthfavourable to illepithmats 
children; and d' Eſtiolles's girl muſt 
have been involved in che gene- 
ral diſadvantage, had it not been 
for the following contrivance uf 1 
Pompadour. She found a gentle. 
man of the cleateſt nobilty unmir. 
ried arid poor, and ptomifed him 
her favour, with leave to chook 
himſelf any wife of equal birth to 
be — in the face of the church, 
provided in this ceremony they 
pale the child of d Eſtioles 55 
the canopy held over them during 
before marriage; this form 

d And thus mademoifelle 
d'Eſtiolles entered at once into poſ- 


vileges of lawful and noble birth, 
and accordingly bears the name of 
the family into which ſhe was 
adopted. La Pompadonr, by het 
intereſt, ſoon afterwards made her 
one of the canoneſſes of Remire- 
mont, to be received amongft whom, 


it is neceſſary to make proof of a 


clear and ancient nobility, both 
by father and mother. Theſe ca- 
nonefſes are taken in at any age, 
but, though ſubject to the regula- 
rity of a convent life, never renounce 
their temporal eſtates, or take any 
vows; ſo that they may mary 
when they pleaſe, 

Another remarkable inftance of 
her ſentiments towards her huſband, 
was this: DEſtiolles, though a lover 
of pleaſures, was far from liberal 
even in them; for in all other points 
he was rather avaricious. La Pom- 
pour could not therefore expect, 
1e would readily diſburſe fo large 


a ſum as the acquiſition of a fine 


houſe would require, and yet ſhe 
was piqued at his hiring a} 
| On 


One monſieur Bouret, an officer in 
the revenue, 4 creuture of hers, 
had amaſſed a large fortune, built 
one of the nobleſt hotels in Paris, 
and furniſhed it in a ſtyle of the 
greateſt magnificence. Bouret, who 
knew la Pompadour's wiſhes for 
her huſband, made her a tender of 


concerted with him the following 
{theme for furpriſing d Eſtiolles 
into the acceptance of it. One 
erening that Bouret was at ſupper 
with d'Eftiolles, at his fiſter, ma- 
dame de Baſchi's, with other ladies, 
he took occaſion to make the 
converſation fall on the inconveni- 
ence of hired apartments; and 
offered &Eftiolles to fell him the 
houſe above-mentioned, with all its 
furniture, D'Eſtiolles's anſwer was, 
that he could not atford ſo much as 
Bouret would afk for it. Bouret re- 
ferred the price to d Eſtiolles's miſ- 
treſs, madame de la Mothe, who ac- 
cordmgly ſet it, as had been pre- 
concerted between her and Bouret, 
at ſomewhat leis than five thouſand 


Bouret affected great ſurpriſe, but 
mud, fince he had given his word 
to abide by the lady's award, he 
would not retract it; and D'Eſtiolles, 
meanly enough, took advantage of 
the agreement. N | 

For a great number of years be- 
fore her death, la Pompadour, on 


account of a diforder pecultar to 


her ſex which had bafffed all the 
_ endeavours of the beſt phyticians, 
was merely the king's friend and 
companion, and not his miſtreſs; 
and the chagrin, which mceſlantly 
preyed upon her at the proſpect of 
her blaſted ambition, joined to the 
artifices ſhe had uſed to improve 
her external charms, inereaſed that 
| diſorder. That figure, ſo engaging 
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it, which the gladly received; and 


pounds, though well worth fiſty. 


ho are 


63 
when ſhe firſt came to court, was 
now reduced almoſt to a ſketeton ; 
and there is reaſon to believe, that 
her mind underwent a ſtill greater 
change. We are aſſured from . 
authority, that formerly ſhe had 
written ſeveral pretty things, which 
appeared in public with applauſe; 
and yet how full of incoherence, 
bombaſt, and puerility, is that letter 
of hers to the duke de Nivernois, 
written a year before her death, 
which we find in M. d'Eon's 'col- 
lection? * 7 ER 
__ * Verſailles, March 11, 1763. 
M. D'Eon has acquainted me 
—xvith the ſtate of your health. 
The air of France will reſtore it 
to you, I hope, as well as cure 
ur wicked eyes. This M. D' 
n is, I am told, a v d 
ſort of a man, who has ferved the 
king in more countries than one; 
and the Engliſh have been very 
5olite in giving him the treaty to 
bang This, 51 doubt not, will 
be of ſome advantage to him. 1 
eſteem the king ot England as 
much as you do. He appears to 
me to be full of candour, humanity, 
and all the virtues that form a good 
king. This, in my opinion, is 
the greateſt elogium chat can be 
made: conquerors are only ryrants, 
talſely called great men. 
Ah! the naſty puries you have 


ſent me; they are as thick as cords, | 


and fo Praſlin has been gratified 
with them. Though I ſhould not 
recall you to the mind of our well- 
beloved maſter, your works will 
not let you be forgotten: the 
buſineſs is at length accompliſhed, 
tet us embrace to felicitate each 
other thereupon. The little ladies 
talute you. i | | 

We ſhall dwell no more on 
madame Pompadour's abilities as a 
5 writer; 


— 


we 
—_— 8 
r 
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writer; and we have already ſpoken 
litician. It now 
remains only that we ſhould view 
her in her laſt ſcene of action 
upon that great theatre where ſhe 


had performed fo conſpicuous a 


part, We have already obſerved, 
that her conſtitution had received 
a ſhock in the very early part of 
her advancement. Towards the end 


of March 1764, ſhe was fo tho- 


roughly convinced of her approach- 


ing end, that ſhe made her will; 
after which ſhe wrote to her huſ- 
band a very affectionate letter, ac- 


| knowledging all her faults, and 
begging to ſee him, in order to be 

\ reconciled. But, whether through 
| be go indignation, or through want 
O 


the ſofter feelings of humanity, 


 -_ ſternly declared, that, though 


he forgave her, he would not be 
revailed upon to pay her a vilit. 


Fer royal lover ſhewed no ſuch un- 

| kindneſs: he continued his viſits 

 _ evnſtantly till two days before her 
death ; when, having received the 
extreme unction, ſhe herſelf de- 


clined ſeeing him any more. Her 


death happened on the fifteenth of 
April following, about one o'clock 
in the afternoon, in the forty- third 
year of her age; after having 
reine 


two and twenty years, 


without any viſible abatement of 
her influence, ſole arbitreſs of the 
councils of one of the greateſt 
monarchs in Europe. Her whole 
fortune, to the reſerve of her 


jewels and a few legacies, ſhe 


diſpoſed of in favour of her bro- 


ther. And the king ſtill continues 


to ſhew ſo much regard for her, 


that her minions and. favourites 
enjoy the ſame ſhare of . confi- 
dence and power as in her lite- 
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DAR ON de Pollnitz, who has 


lately made ſuch a figure at 
the court of the king of Pruſſa, 
is by birth a Pruſſian, and of a 
dignified houſe, His family is il. 
luſtrious and honourable, but, un- 
happily for it, he proſtitutes his 


name in a ſcandalous manner, It 


depended on himſelf to have en- 
larged his fortune, by purſuing only 
the path which his indulgent pa. 
rents had marked out for him. 
As his perſon is attractive, as he 
has wit, and as that wit is exceed- 
ingly embelliſhed, | he ſucceſsfully 
appeared at the court of the king 
of Pruſſia, who placed him among 
thoſe about his perfon. He inſi- 
nuated himſelf deeply into the 
good graces of that prince, who 
ſometimes employed him in little 
negotiations, which he always 
execured with great addreſs, He 
had the honour of attending that 
monarch in the voyage which he 
made to Holland; and he had 
grounds enough to flatter himſelf 
with the hopes of that monarch's 
greateſt confidence, had he thought 
it worth his endeavours to deſerve 
it: but that would have been too 
you a lexity for a man who 

ved only the ſplendor of a court, 
without being able to endure the 
conſtraints of it, though born with 
all the qualifications requiſite to in- 
ſure ſucceſs in that ſphere of life. 

A libertine and debauched ſpi- 
rit, which cuſtom had rooted into 
his complexion, made him regard- 
leſs of application. His debts on 
one hand, and his intrigues on 
the other, at length N 
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A on 


repaired his 


them an affair of ſtate. 


How- 


veil his diſgrace under the pre- 


' tence of a tour to France. The 


air of grandeur and magnificence 


which reigned there was already 


ſo natural to him, that he gave 
himſelf entirely up to it. He 
hired a palace ready furniſhed ; 


and procured a ſplendid. equipage, | 


and a ſumptuous livery. A gen- 
tleman of my acquaintance, who 
ſaw him in his pomp, aſſured me, 
that his footmen (which, agree- 
ably to the taſte of the time, were 
exceeding handſome fellows) were 
covered with rich lace: he was 
the ſtandard of imitation among 
the wild people at court, and had 
formed an intimacy with the duke 
of R——— and the marquis of 
B———, And, as he is one of 
the moſt agreeable libertines of 
the age, the regent, who had 
heard of him, had a mind to ſee 
him, and admitted him one even- 
ing to his table. Any man but 
himſelf would have made advan- 
tage of his debauchery, and have 
ſhattered circum- 
ſtances. But he was deſtined to 


be an adventurer, and he has well 


fulfilled his deſtiny. It is eaſy to 
imagine, that this courſe of life 
ſoon drained him of intereſt and 
principal, His creditors were 
alarmed at his profuſion, and 
not without reaſon. 
which the Germans had, ſome 
years before, left unpaid at Paris, 
amounted to ſeveral millions ; and 
things were carried to ſuch a length, 
that the court made the payment of 
e baron, 


therefore, foteſeeing that he could 

not hold out long in Paris, rcturned 

to Berlin, to collect the remnants of 
is fortune, There being obliged to 
Vor, VIII. . 
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baniſhment from court. 
ever, he obtained permiſſion to 


ſuſpected 


The debts, 


* 


live upon his induſtry, he joined 


himſelf with all the ſharpers whom 


he could-find, and improved fo well 
by their inſtructions, that he made 
ſome dupes ; but he was himſelf, 
in the end, the bubble of his own 
imprudence. The indiſereet inti- 
macies, which he entered into with. 
people, loſt him all the 
remains of the king's favour, who, 
at firſt, was not utterly diſinclined 


to pardon him. The court of Ber- 


lin was then buſied in unraveli 
the frightful impoſture of the fa- 
mous Clement. This Clement, 
who paſled for a baſtard of tho 
prince Ragotſki, had alarmed the 
king with the pretended diſcove- 
ry of an imaginary conſpi 


which, by the circumſtances of hi . 


information, would have been the 
blackeſt in the world. Although 
this horrible plot was diſcovered, 
even by the confeffion of this art- 
ful impoſtor, whom the colonel 
du Moulin had addreſs enough to 
bring from Holland, yet it occa- 
ſioned the impriſonment of ſeveral 
3 whoſe liberty might have 

n dangerous. Among thoſe that 
were ſeized, were ſome with whom 
the baron de Pollnitz had lived ſo 
familiarly, that he thought it a 


prudent ſtep to retire, He left 


Pruſſia with ſecrecy, and went to 
preſent himſelf at ſeveral courts in 


Germany, There are few princes 


in the empire whom he has not 


impoſed on, at leaſt for ſome time. 


His name and his outward ap- 
pearance procured him friends im- 
mediately; among whom he al- 
ways found ſome credulous enough 


to ſupport his luxury and de- 


bauchery ſome months; but every- 
where the ſame contempt at ead- 
ed him in proportion as he was 
known, Having thus run e 
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tors. 
and ſome ſums | 
ed from the duke of R, en- 
abled him once more to pafs a 
But as that 
credit, which ſubſiſts by the un- 
certainty of gaming, or by bor-. 


the empire, he returned to ſhine 

again at Paris with his gleanings in 
Germany: and he had the dexteri- 
ty to re-eſtabliſh his affairs there, 
by appeaſing his clamorous credi- 


\ 


Some lucky bits at play, 
ich he borrow- 


winter in ſplendor, 


rowing, cannot expect any ſtabi- 
lity, that of the baron, which had 


no other prop, ſoon began to tot- 


ter. His creditors were diſheart- 


ened by his delays; and, to pacify 


— 


about religion. 8 
therefore, which he drew from the 


à very importunate one, he was 
forced to pawn his watch and 


jewels; ſo as to leave himſelf no- 


thing but his religion, and that he 


fold too to the ducheſs dowager of 
Orleans. 
bred a Lutheran, and, like her, 


Like her, he had been 


embraced the catholic religion at 
her ſolicitation. He firmly con- 


cluded that this facrifice would 


have purchaſed him ſome employ- 
ment, or ſome poſt in the court of 
the duke regent: but, beſides that 
that princeſs never was a bigot, 


| her royal highneſs thought herſelf 
ion her favours - 
to the worth of the ſacrifice : a ſin- 


obliged to pro 


ole title was all the baron's for- 
tune; and he was known never to 
Have entertained the leaſt ſcruple 
All the advantage, 


infamous ſale of his faith, was 
confined to ſome livres, which 


the ducheſs dowager gave him, 
and a very moderate penſion. 
However, he rea 


ſome benefit 


from the protection of that prin- 
ceſs, whole name he borrowed to 
amuſe his creditors for ſome time. 
At laſt they loſt all patience, and of fortune, 
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by joint application obtain 
power to ſeine his perſon. = 

y, as he was carrying to the 
play the chevalier - —, ne- 
phew to the chief preſident, he 
was ſtopped in his coach in the 


middle of the Dauphine-ſquare, 
Through ſome remains of re 


they carried him to the Spaniſh 
hotel, which was oppoſite to that 
place, in order to ſpare him the 
confuſion of pafſing in broad day 
through the middle of Paris. The 
baron, always fertile in fſubter- 
fuge, was leſs ſenſible of this ten- 
derneſs, than intent upon 


ing by the intereſt of the chera- 


He had the addreſs to make 
him enter with him, and to per- 
ſuade him that this affront gelte. 


ed upon him; and that, to preſerre 


his honour, he ought to procure 
the interpoſition of his uncle. Ac- 
cordingly, the too credulous, or too 
obliging chevalier, informed the 


chief preſident of this adventure; 


and immediately thoſe who had ar- 
reſted the baron, received orders to 
releaſe him. „355 

The dexterous baron, though 
overjoyed at finding himſelf thus 
diſentangled, built no ſecurity on 
this reprieve: he well foreſaw that 


his creditors would infallibly rally 
again, and 


proceed with better 
conduct: whence he concluded, that 
to avoid diſgrace, which then was 
leſs familiar to him than it has been 
ſince, the ſureſt method was to 
quit Paris; and that very nigh 
he ſet out for England. His 


| Ines in London was ſplen- 


did enough, though leſs magni- 
ficent than at Paris ; and, with the 
ruins of his French wardrobe, he 
for ſome months pretty well main - 
tained there the character of a man 
His noble and infi- 

| nuating 
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ocured him 
gliſh tradeſ- 


dupes among the | 
men, who enabled him to dreſs 


anew; but he ſoon perceived, 
that in the end they would 


ove no kinder to him than the 


French, The adventure at Paris 
having taught him to act with 
more caution at London, he hoped 
to avoid a gaol by wiſely chang- 
ing his quarters without taking 
leave of his hoſts, and removed 
to a little by-ſtreet; ſeldom 


venturing abroad but at night, 


when he uſually went to the 
Smyrna coffee-houſe, in order to 
ſpunge a ſupper of the firſt man 
he met. Not daring, therefore, to 
appear by day-light, he turned 


author, to divert ſolitude and hun- 


ger. His firſt eſſay was, The ſecret 
Hiflory of the ducheſs of H, 
whom he concealed 
name of Canigonde princeſſe de Che- 
ruſques; not out of tenderneſs to 
the royal families concerned in his 
hiſtory, but to give it a more myſ- 
terious air. Though he amaſſed 
all that he had heard of her in the 
places where that princeſs had re- 
hded, thoſe 
made but an ill - digeſted pam- 
phlet. However, he offered it to 


y lord 71, and wrote of it 
ry of ſtate. He ma- 


to the ſecreta 
naged his ſcheme with craft enough; 
for he ſent intelligence to that no- 
bleman, that a foreigner was going 


to publiſh a book injurious to the 


royal family, but that the manu- 
ſeript might be recovered; if his 
ngeſty would reward the man 
that brought it. But the miniſter 
Uilregarded his information, ima- 
Aning that it came from ſome ſhar- 
per. Upon this, the baron, with- 


8 diſcompoſing himſelf, changed 


battery, and, in hopes of better 


under the 


pretended > memoirs 


to place his 


ſucceſs by applying to the par- 
ty which | 
wrote in the ſame ſtrain to my 
lady Q——, and the duebeſs of 
M „and decked his intelli- 
nce with every circumſtance 
capable of recommending the book, 
and of procuring reward, But, 
alas! no anſwer yet, and, what 
was worſe, no money. At length, 
in the midſt of theſe ſolicitations to 
vend his injurious writing, he was 
found out, followed, and arteſted 
by his creditors; for in London it 
is all but one action. There is no 


country in the world, where the 


creditor has ſo extenſive a power 
over his debtor. The expence of 
arreſting a man for debt is trifling ; 
and the forms of law ſo ſoon diſ- 
patched, that in lefs than an hour 
a writ is demanded, obtained, and 
executed. The creditor has even 
this advantage, that he is not 
obliged to ſupport his debtor, who 
in _ mean time is often in dan- 
er of dying by hunger and cold 
10 priſon. , This, ar dave had 
been the fate of the baron de 
Pollnitz, if fir = W—— had not 
luckily been paſſing through the 
ſtreet as they were dragging our 
adventurer to gaol. The baron 
had known this gentleman at the 
Smyrna coffee -houſe, and had of- 


ten diverted him with a recital of 


his adventures. It is to be pre- 
ſumed, in doing ſo, he took care 

ations in the faireſt 
light, and that he aſſumed the cha- 
racter of an unfortunate honeſt 
man, though perhaps without con- 
vincing any perſon of his honeſty. 
In fo mortifying a rencounter, any 


Other than the baron de Pollnitz 


would have concealed himſelf ; 


but he had conquered ſhame, and 


of it muck 


dreaded the par 
F 2 55 N leſa 


oppoſed the court, 
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leſs than the miſeries of a priſon. 
He called to the 
implored his protection with meſt 
doleful cries. Sir — W——, ap- 
prehenſive of drawing round him- 
ſelf the mob which attended the 
baron, at firſt pretended not to know 
him. Upon this, the baron had re- 
courſe to prayers and proteſtations, 
and every mean ſubmiſſion, which 


might engage the knight to pre- 


vent his going to priſon ; he was 
even mean enough to fall on his 
knees in the middle of the ſtreet to 
beg his ſuccour. The gentleman, 
touched with his tears, alighted 
from his coach, and after having 
tearned what the debt was, and who 
the creditor, paid for him ſeven- 
ty guineas : and then, to preſerve 
him from other arreſts, took him 


into his coach, and carried him to 


his own houſe, which was privi- 
leged. Here fir — W-—— was 
heard to ſay, having the opportuni- 
ty of a more perfect inſight into the 


baron, that he never ſaw ſo odd a 


compoſition of wit, irrehigion, odd 
principles, and baſeneſs of ſoul, as 
in this adventurer. Indeed, he 
thought he ſhould do ſervice to the 
nation in making him quit the king- 
dom; and, therefore, taking the op- 
portunity of a royal yacht which 
was going to Holland, found means 
to get him on board it, | 
After his departure from Eng- 
land, the baron went to the Hague, 
where he ſoon found acquaintances, 
or rather renewed thoſe which 
his attendance on the king of 
Pruſſia thither had given him an 
opportunity to make. They, who 


had ſeen him near that prince, not 
knowing his adventures, were de- 
lighted to ſee him again. The 
ſprightlineſs of his converſation, 


his genteel air, and his propenſity 


ntleman, and 


in order to put himſelf on the li 


ſiderable remittances, 


with ſome difficulty 


to pleaſure, introduced him every- 
where; and eſpecially among the 
tradeſmen, who entertained - no 
diſtruſt of a man kindly received 
by the beſt families. He dreſſed, 
he played, he gave treats, and, 


among others, a magnificent ball: 


he made even efforts of gallantry, 


of the old counteſs of W:; 


gallants: but as ſhe had known 
him in Pruffia, where he never 


was accuſed, no more than elſe- 
where, of a violent paſſion for the 
fair ſex, he was, perhaps, the on- 
ly man that ever found her cruel. 
Indeed, his aim was directed to 
her purſe, which had always been 
the real object of adoration amon 
the fondeſt favourites of that lady. 
This refuge failing, he began to find 
that tradeſmen have every-where 
the ſame maxims. Thoſe of Hol- 
land ſent one day to attend his le- 
vee, a Bode, as they call him there, 
This bode is a kind of flate- 
tipſtaff, who keeps his priſoner in 
fight, and lives at his expence. 
This meſſa appeared rude 
enough to the baron ; but he was 
forced” to receive' him, and keep 
him too, till he ſhould receive con- 
which he 
pretended to —_— every minute, 
He contrived, however, a ſtrata- 
gem to diſentangle himſelf, which 
cannot exactly relate ; becauſe the 
count D——2—>— , who lately gave 
me the account, expreſſed himſelf 
in French; 
all that I could catch was, that 
the baron de Pollnitz eſcaped over 
the houſe-tops, and retired to Am- 
ſterdam. | | 


As he made his eſcape in bis 


night-gown, and durſt not appear 
without cloaths; in order to il 
him in procuring money, he 25 
| 0 


{xx his ſervant, whom he had left at 
the Hague ; and, as ſoon as he was 
arrived, diſpatched him privately, 
to buy a prodigious baſon and 
ewer of gilt braſs, and ſome more 
late of the ſame ſort; and or- 
dered his arms, with magnificent 
compartments, to be engraven on 
them. At the ſame time he ſent 
tor a Jew, of whom he defired to 
borrow money upon pawns. The 
Jew, ſeeing a noble perſonage in a 
brocade night-gown, did not heſi- 
tate a moment about the purity of 
the plate, and gave him upon it 


his landlord, mounts his coach, 


lodgings. There he ſends for a 


tel for Leghorn, from whence he 
goes directly to Rome to the car- 
dinal of Polignac. Here he was fo 
fortunate as to find ſome French 
noblemen, who had known him in 
his ſplendor, and who had been 


800 Dutch florins. With this mo- 
ney the baron immediately pays 


takes up cloaths, and ſhifts his 
bookſeller, to whom he myſteri- 


ouſly ſells his hiſtory of Cuni- 
gonde ; and then embarks in a veſ- 
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He took care to put them in mind 
of it, and by their means engaged 
the cardinal to preſent him to the 
pope. A baron proſelyte un- 
doubredhy ſounded high ”< Rome; 
and our artful convert knew how 
to make the moiſt of his title. He 
inſinuated himſelf equally into the 
good graces of cardinal Cienfuegos, 
who procured him the uſual penſion 
which new converts are allowed by 
the congregation De propaganda 
Fide. Some preſents * 
too from the pope and the prime 


cardinals, fo that he ſoon had an in- 


come of above 1 500 ſcudis per an- 


num. They even ſhaved him, to 


enable him to hold a benefice; and, 
as ſoon as ever he heard of a va- 
cancy, he forgot nothing to obtain 
the nomination to it; and nomi- 
nated he was at length to a con- 
fiderable canonry in the collegiate 
church of Courtray. But though 
the baron uſed his beſt diligence to 
get inſtalled, it was all to no pur- 


poſe, the chapter of that church 


diſputing the pope's right to fill any 


vacancies among them. 
preſent at his abjuration at Parts | 
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NATURAL HISTORY, 


A deſeription of the Ile of Man, lately 
drawn up from the oft autho- 


THIS, | 


HE preſent name of this 
: iſland appears to have been 
immediately erived, with little 
or no variation, from Mona, the 


name by which Julius Cæſar men- 


tions it. Ptolemy calls it Monæ 
aa, and Pliny Monabia, which 
names are ſuppoſed to fignify the 
more remote Mona, in order to 
_ diſtinguiſh it from the iſland of 
Angleſea, alſo known to the Ro- 
mans by the name of Mona. This 
opinion ſeems to be confirmed by 
the practice of later writers, par- 
ticularly Bede, who calls the Ile 
of Man Moravia Secunda, in con- 
tradiftinftion to Monavia Prior, 
the name by which he calls the Iſle 
of Angleſea; and yet a late writer 
is of opinion, that the name Man 
is derived from the Saxon word 


Mang, which ſignifies among, 


and is ſuppoſed to have been ap- 
plied to this iſland from its ſitua- 


tion between Great Britain and 
Ireland; being in a manner ſur- 


rounded by England, Scotland, 
Ireland, and Wale. 
The Iſle of Man, which is the 
ſee of a biſnhop, lies about half way 


between Great Britain and Tres. 
land, directly weſt of that part of 


the Britiſh continent called Cum- 


berland: and the biſhop's palace, 


ly be called rivers. 


ifland being ve 
tainous, the ſoil is generally bar- 


which is in the pariſh of Kirk-Mj- 
chael, nearly 'in the middle of the 
iſland, is fituated' in 54 degrees, 
16 min. of north latitude. This 
land is about 30 miles long, and 


15 broad in the wideſt part; it 


is no-where leſs than 8 miles. 

There are but few ſtreams in 
the Iſle of Man, and theſe fo in- 
conſiderable, that they can ſcarce- 
They are 
not diſtinguiſhed by any par- 
ticular name or deſcriptions in 
any account of the iſſand. In 


ſome map?, however, we meet 


with the Neb, which riſes in the 
ſouthern part of the iſland, runs 


north-weſt, and falls into the ſea at 


Peel, one of the principal towns; 
and the Clanmey, a ſmall ſtream, 
which runs nearly parallel to the 
„ | | 

The air of the ifle of Man is 
cold and piercing, eſpecially in 
winter; but it is reckoned very 


healthy, no contagious diſtemper 
having | 


ever been known in the 
iſland, and the inhabitants living 
generally to a great age. This 
rocky and moun- 


ren; oats and potatoes being the 
chief -produce of the lands, which 


the inhabitants manure by lime and 


ſea-wreck. The black cattle of 


this iſland are generally leſs than 
thoſe of England; here are, how- 


ever, ſome good draught and by 


de-horſes in the mountains is a 
(mall breed of horſes, little more 
than three feet high; alſo a ſmall 
kind of ſwine, called parrs, and 
another of ſheep, which run wild 


upon the mountains. Theſe wild a 


eagles, and two or th 
remarkable for they 
Jour. The Iſle of 
ſupplied with fiſh, p 
rings, which are tap N 

modity of the iſland, and of which 
there is ſuch a conſiderable fiſhery, 


that more than 20,000 barrels 


have frequently been exported in 
one year to France and other coun- 


tries. No coal-mines have yet 


been diſcovered upon this iſland; 
but here is plenty of peat for fuel; 
good quarries of black marble, and 
other ſtones for building; and 
mines of lead, copper, and iron, 
which, though now neglected, have 


been formerly worked to great ad- 


vantage. 5 
The principal manufactures of 
this iſland are linen and woollen 
cloths, in which a conſiderable 
foreign trade is carried on; other 
urticles of trade are black cattle, 
wool, hides, ſkips, honey, and 
tallow ; but particularly herrings. 
It is ſaid that this is a place of re- 
fuge for perſons who have com- 
mitted crimes, or contracted debts, 
elſewhere; and that many e e 
who owe large ſums in London, 
Paris, and Amſterdam, hve here, 
at a {mall expence, unmoleſted, 
as long as they do not treſpaſs 

inſt the laws or government of 
de iſland. It is alle ſaid, that as 
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the 


none or very ſmall cuſtoms are paid 
in this ifland, vaſt quantities of 
oods from the Eaſt and Weſt In- 
* from France, Holland, and 
other places, are landed here, put 
into warehouſes, and afterwards run 
aſhore in many parts of Ireland, 
Scotland, and the Weſt of Eng- 
land. W's ; 


The Iſle of Man, though held 
f of the Britiſh crown, is no part of 
s, the kingdom of Great Britain, but 


is governed by its own laws and 


_ cuſtoms, under the hereditary do- 


minion of a lord, who had former- 


ly the title of king, and who, 


though he has long ago waved that 
title, is ſtill inveſted with regal 
rights and prerogativess He ap- 


points a governor or heutenant- 


general of the ifland, who con- 


ſtantly refides at Caſtle-town, the 
metropolis, and ſuperintends all 


civil and military officers. The 


governor is chancellor of the iſland ; 


and to him, in Chancery, there 
lies an appeal from the inferior 
_ courts ; from the chancellor there 


lies an appeal to the lord, and 
finally to. the king of Great Bri- 
tain in council, Here is a coun- 


cil, conſiſting of the governor, the 


biſhop, the archdeacon, two vi- 


cars-general, the receiver- general, 
the comptroller,, the water-bailiff, 
and the attorney-general. Twen- 
ty-four men, called the Keys, re- 
preſent the commons of the land; 
and two men, called Deemſters, 
are the judges in caſes of common 
law, as well as in criminal and 
capital offences, The coungil, 
and the twenty-four keys, paſs all 
new laws ; and, in conjunction with 
deemſters, ſettle and deter- 


mine the meaning of the ancient 
laws and cuſtoms of the country. 
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On a hill near the middle of the 
Aland, in the open air, is held a 
court, -.annually, on St. John's 
day, called the Tinwald, a name 
derived from two Daniſh words, 
Ting, which ſignifies © a court of 


Juſtice,” and Wald, fenced round: 


this court confiſts of the governor, 
the ſpiritual and temporal officers, 
with the twenty-four keys, and 
two deemſters. At this great aſ- 
ſembly all new laws are publiſh- 
ed, after they have received the 
aſſent of the lord of the ifland ; 
and every perſon has a right to 
preſent any uncommon grievance, 
and to have his complaint heard 
in the face of the whole coun- 


The biſhop is ſtyled biſhop of 
Sodor and Man, and ſometimes 
Sodor de Man; whence he deriv- 


ed the title of Sodor, is uncertain, 


and is variouſly accounted for; 
but the moſt probable opinion ap- 


8 pears' to be, that it Was from f 
a church at Peel, dedicated to 


Talvp, our Saviour, thence ori- 


ginally called Eccleſia Soterenſis, 


and now corrupted into Sodiren- 
ſis. He is named to the ſee by 
the lord of the iſle, who preſents 
bim to the king of England for 
his royal aſſent, and then to the 


archbiſhop of Vork, to be conſe- 
though a 


erated, The biſhop, th 
baron of the iſland, has no ſeat in 
the Britiſh parliament ; he has a 


Court for his temporalities, where 


one of the deemſters fits as judge. 
The eccleſiaſtical courts are held 
by the biſhop in perſon, his arch- 
deacon, bis vicar-general, or the 
archdeacon's official, who are the 
proper judges in all controverſies 
fat happen between executors, 
A ithin a year after the probat of 


ed 


\ 
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a will or adminiſtration is grant. 
In the ſeveral courts of this 
iſland, as well eccleſiaſtical as 
civil, both parties, whether men 
or women, plead their own cauſes, 
It is but af late years that attor- 
nies came into any practice here, 
and ſtill law-ſuits are determined 
without much expence. The 
manner of ſummoning a perſon be- 
fore a magiſtrate is ſomewhat re- 
markable. Upon a piece of thin 


flate, or ſtone, the magiſtrate makes 


a mark, which is generally the 
initial letter of his name and ſur- 


name; this is delivered to the pro- 


per officer, who ſhews it to the per- 
ſon ſummoned; acquaints him with 
the time and place in which he is 


to make his appearance, and at 


whoſe ſuit. If the perſon ſummoned 
diſobeys the ſummons, he is fined, 
or committed to gaol, till he pays 
coſts, and give ſecurity for his fu- 
F 
The Iſle of Man, which is ſup- 

ſed to contain about 20,000 in- 
habitants, is divided into fix di- 
viſions, called ſheadings, each of 
which has its own coroner, or con- 
ſtable, who, in the nature of a 
ſheriff, is intruſted with the peace 
of his diſtrict, ſecures criminals, 
brings them to juſtice, and is ap- 
pointed by the delivery of a rod 
at the Tinwald-court, or annyal 
convention. It contains four mar- 
ket-towns, ' which, being ſituated 
on the ſea-coaſt, have each a har- 
bour, and a caſtle or fort to de- 
fend it. The ifland, which is 4 
dioceſe of itſelf, lies in the pro- 
vince of York, and has ſeventeen 

—_— 

The market towns are Caſtle- 
town, Douglas, Peel, and Ly: 


— 
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Caſtle-to wn was thus called 
fom a fine ancient caſtle, faid to 
have been built by Guttred king 
of Man, about the year 960. This 
town is alſo called Caſtle-Ruſſin; 
and, being the metropolis, here 
the governor keeps his court, the 
Jord's officers reſide, and the courts 
of juſtice are held. It ftands 
on the ſouthern coaſt of the iſland, 
near a fine harbour, called Derby- 
haven, at the mouth of which 1s a 
yery ſtrong fort. The buildings 


of Caſtle-town are the molt regu- 


lar in the ifland. The caſtle, 
which is built of marble, is a 


2 place, ſurrounded with two 


d walls, and a moat, over 
which is a draw- bridge; and, ad- 
joining to it, within the walls, is 
a finall tower where ſtate priſoners 
were formerly confined. Within 
the caſtle the courts of juſtice are 
held, and on one fide of it is the 
governor's houſe, which is a com- 
modious and ſpacious ſtructure, 
with a fine chapel, and ſeveral of- 


| fices belonging to the court of 


: chaucer . . 
Douglas is ſituated on the eaſtern 


coaſt, and is by much the moſt 


populous, the richeſt, and the beſt 
town in the iſland. It has lately in- 
creaſed greatly in trade, and pro- 


portionably in buildings. The har- 


bour is not only the beſt in the 
iſland, but one of the beſt in the 
Britiſh dominions. 
Peel is ſituated on the weſtern 
coaſt, and, being a place of con- 
ſiderable trade, here are ſeveral 
houſes, Upon a ſmall 
iſland, cloſe to the town, is an 
ancient caſtle called Peel - caſtle, 
with a garriſon. This is one of 
the ſtrongeſt and beſt fituated 
caſtles in the world. The iſland, 
ppon which it ſtands, is a huge 


form. 


73 
rock of a ſtupendous height, above 
the level of the ſea, ſo that it is 
inacceſſible from all quarters but 
the town, from which it is ſepa- 
rated by a ſmall ſtreight, ford- 


able in low tides. The aſcent to- 
wards the caſtle, which is ſurround- 
ed with three walls well planted 
with cannon, from the place of 
landing to the firſt wall, is by fix- 
ty ſteps, cut out of the rock; the 
walls are prodigioufly 
built of a bright durable ſtone. 
From the firſt to the ſecond wall 
is an aſcent of thirty ſteps, alſo 
cut out of the rock: on the out- 
fide of the exterior wall are four 
watch towers; and within the in- 
terior one, round the caſtle, are 
the remains of four churches, three 
of which are ſo decayed, that there 
is little remaining of them be- 
ſides the walls, and ſome few 

tombs, which ſeem to have been 

erected with more than ordinary 
care. 'The fourth church, which 
is the cathedral of the iſland, and 
is dedicated to St. Germain, the 


_ firſt biſhop of Man, is kept in 


ſome better repair. Within it is 


a chapel, appropriated to the uſe 


of the biſhop, and underneath the 
chapel is a priſon or dungeon, 
for ſuch offenders as incur the pu- 


niſhment of impriſonment in vir- 


tue of a ſentence of the ecclefiaſti- 


cal court; and this is ſaid to be 


one of the moſt dreadful places of 


confinement that imagination ean 
The magnificence of the 
caſtle itſelf is ſaid to exceed, per- 
haps, that of any modern ſtructure 
in the world; the largeneſs and 
loftineſs of the rooms, the fine 


echoes reſounding through them, 


the many winding galleries, tho 
proſpect of the ſea and the ſhips, 
which, by reaſon of the vaſt 

| | haeigght, 


thick, and 
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height, ar like buoys floating 
on oO 72.4 fill the mind of 55 
ſpectator with the utmoſt aſtoniſh- 
ment. 4 25 

Ramſey is ſituated on the eaſt 
coaſt, towards the north part of 
the iſland, and is only remarkable 
for a good fort and an excellent 


harbour; north of which is a ſpa- 


cious bay, where the greateſt fleets 
may ride at anchor with the utmoſt 
3 8 

Among the curioſities of the Iſle 
of Man is reckoned a mountain, 
called Snafield, which is 1740 feet 
perpendicular height, and from the 
top of which there is a fine proſ- 


pect of ſome parts of England, Scot- 


land, Ireland, and Wales. 
It is ſaid, that no fox, badger, 


otter, mole, hedge-hog, ſnake, or 


other noxious animal, is found in 
the Ille of Man; and it is not many 
years ſince there were any frogs 
upon it: but the frog - ſpawn hav- 


ing been brought over, theſe ani- 


mals have multiplied here, and are 
now to be met with in many parts 


of the iiland. 


Before the ſouthern promonto- 
land and in Ireland. The Nor- 
. wegians, however, in their repeat- 


ry of the Iſle of Man, is another 
ſmall iſland, about three miles in 
circumference, and ſeparated from 
Man by a channel a quarter of a 
mile broad, called the Calf of 
Man, which, at a particular ſea- 
ſon of the year, is reſorted to by a 
vaſt 'nzmber of ſea - fowl, parti- 
cularly puffins, which breed there 
in the holes of the rabbits; and, 


What is more extraordinary, the 


rabbits quit their habitations to 
theſe fowls during the time they 
remain on the iſland. About the 
middle of Auguſt, when the young 
puffins are ready to take wing, 

the inhabitants of this iſland have 
a method of catching them, in 


are conſum 


ſuch quantities, that between four 
and five thouſand of them an 
taken every year; part of which 
by the inhabitants 
themſelves, and part pickled and 
ſent abroad as preſents. An in- 
credible number of a great many 
other forts of fea-fowl breed 


among the rocks of this little 
ifland. 


That the Iſle of Man was, in the 


time of the Romans, inhabited 


the Britons, is univerſally allowed: 
but, when that people were after. 


wards diſpoſſeſſed of the greateſt 


rt of their territories by the 
axons, Scots, and Picts, this iſland 
fell to the ſhare of the Scots; 
and Oroſius acquaints us, that, ſo 
early as the reigns of the Roman 


emperors Honorius and Arcadius, | 


towards the end of the fourth cen- 


tury, both Ireland and the Iſle of 


Man were inhabited by the Scots. 


The preſent inhabitants of the Ile 


of Man appear to be the deſcen- 


dants of the ancient Scots, from 
their language, which is the Erſe, 


and is the ſame with that ill 
ſpoken in the Highlands of Scot- 


ed invaſion of Britain, conquered 
this as well as the greateit part ot 


the weſtern iſles of Scotland, over 


which they ſet up a king, ſtyled 
king of the Iſles, who choſe the 
Ifle of Man for the place of his 
reſidence: but in the year 1206, 
in conſequence of a treaty between 
Magnus IV. king of Norway, 
and Alexander III. of Scotland, 
the Weſtern iſles, and Man among 
the reſt, were ceded to the Scots; 
and, in 1270, Alexander, having 
driven the king of Man out of the 
iſland, united it, together with 


the reſt of the Weſterp iſles, to the 
if cromn 
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crown of cad In the rei 

of Henry IV. of England, the Ille 
of Man fell into the hands of that 
monarch, who, in 140g, gave it 


ta John lord Stanley, in whoſe 
houſe it continued till very lately, 


when, the laſt Stanley earl of Der- 
by - dying without iſſue, the duke 
of Ad. his fiſter's ſon, ſuc- 
ceeded him as lord of Man and 
the Ifles. 4 


The ancient churches round 


Peel-caſtle are ſuppoſed to have 
been originally pagan temples ; 
and in one of them there ſtill ſtands 
a large ſtone, in the manner and 
form of a tripos. 
of the tombs in theſe churches, 
are fra 


* 


inſcriptions in the different cha- 
racters of the Hebrew, Greek, 
Latin, Arabian, Saxon, Scotch, 
and Iriſh languages. 
rhaps no country in which more 
2 inſeriptions are to be met 
with than in this iſland; and moſt 


of them on funeral monuments. - 


Theſe inſcriptions are generally 


found upon long, flat, rag-ſtones, 


with croſſes cut upon one or both 
fides, and other little embelliſh- 
ments, or figures of men, horſes, 
ſtays, dogs, birds, and other de- 

The inſcriptions are 
_ rally upon one edge of the 
and are to be read trom the bottom 
5 One of the moſt perfect 
0 


of theſe inſeriptions is upon a ſtone 
croſs laid for a lintel, over a 


window in Kirk Michael church. 
Upon another ſtone croſs in the 
ſame church is another fair Runic 
Inſcription; and in the highway, 
near the church, is one of the 
largeſt monumental ſtones found 
in the iſland, which, from a Ru- 


Upon ſeveral 
nts of letters ſtill ſo in- 


telligible, as to put it beyond 
doubt, that there were different 


There is 


2 | 
one, 


John, 


5 
nic inſcription on it, appears to 
bave been erected in memory of 
one Thurulf, or Thrulf. ö 
Many ſepulchral tumuli, or bar- 
rows, are yet remaining in differ- 
ent parts of this iſland, particu- 
larly in the nei ibourboud of the 
biſhop's ſeat. I ſeveral of theſe 
barrows have been found urns, fo. 
ill burnt, and of fo bad a clay, 


that moſt of them were broken in 


taking them out: they were how- 
ever each full of burnt bones, 
as white and freſh as when in- 
terred. 3 . 
About half a mile from Dou- 


glas, are ſtill ſtanding ſome noble 


remains of a moſt magnificent nun- 
nery, in which are ſeveral fine mo- 
numents with fragments of in- 


ſcriptions: one of thoſe inſcrip- 


tions is as follows Nuftriſima 
Matilda filia — Rex | WI 

which Matilda is ſuppo 
been the daughter of Ethelbert, 


one of the Saxon kings of Mercia, 


who 1s related by hiſtorians to 
have died a recluſe. On another 
monument is the following im 
perfect inſcription —- Carteſunnda 
virgo immaculata—— Amo Domini 
1230. It is ſuppoſed that thia 
tomb was erected to the m 


of Carteſmunda, the beautiful nun 


of Wincheſter, who fled from tha 
violence threatened her by king 
and who, it is probable = 
from this inſcription, took refuga 
in the monaſtery of Douglas, where 
ſhe was buried. e aol 
In the lait century, ſeveral brafs 
daggers, with other military inſtru. 
ments of braſs, well made and po- 
liſhed, were dug up in ſome parts 
2 oy ifland ; and atterwards was 
found à target, in the manner 
thoſe Gin to be ſeen in ſome * 
of the Highlands of Scotland, ſtude 
85 ded 
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ded with nails of gold without 
any alloy, and ores with rivets 
of the ſame metal on the ſmall 
euds; and, not many years ago, a 
w_ fine ſilver crucifix was dug up, 
wit 


ſeveral pieces of old copper, 


filver, and gold coin. Fs 
The Scottiſh writers affirm, that 


the Ifie of Man was converted to 


Chriſtianity by the care of Crathi- 
Unth king of Scotland, who ap- 


pointed Amphibalus biſhop here, 


about the year 360; but it is more 
generally believed, that Chriſtia- 


nity was planted in this iſland by 


St. Patrick, and the epiſcopal ſee 

erected by him in the year 447. 

— Bally-Salley, near Caſtle- 
town, a religious foundation was 


begun in the year 1098, by Mac 


Manus governor of the iſland; 
but Olave king of Man, having 
granted ſome poſſeſſions here to 
the abbey of Furnes, in Lanca- 
ſhire, Ivo or Evan, the abbot of 
Furnes, built in this piace a Ciſ- 

tercian abbey in 1134, dedicated 
to the Virgin. Mary, and ſubordi- 
nate to Furnes. In 1192, the 
monks removed to Douglas, where 
they continued four years, and then 
returned to Bally-Salley, where 
they flouriſhed for ſome years atter 


the - general ſuppreſſion of religious 


houſes in England, 8 
At Ballamona, a monaſtery was 
founded, in 1176, by Godred, king 
of Man; but it was afterwards 


granted to the abbey of Bally-Salley, 


and the monks removed thither. 

There is no account when the 
monaſtery of Douglas was founded, 
nor what its valuation was upon 
the general diſſolution. 

At Bewmahon, in Kirk Harbe 
pariſh in this iſland, was an houſe 
of minor friars, founded in 1373, 
but by whom does not appear. 


» 
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Some account of an uncommonly gran; 
though probably little known, pro- 
ect in England; extracted from 
4 letter from Mr. Dennis, t Mr. 


Se jeant. 


Never, in all my life, left the | 


country without regret, and al. 
ways returned to it with joy. The 
ſight of a mountain is to me more 
agreeable than that of the moſ 
pompous edifice; and meadows, 


and natural winding ſtreams, pleaſe 


me before the moſt beautiful gar. 
dens, and the moſt coſtly canals, 
So much does art appear to me to 
be ſurpaſſed by nature, and the 
you of men by the works of 
God. 5 5 


In a late pany which I took 
u 


into the wild of Suſſex, I paſſed 
over an hill which ſhewed me a 
more tranſporting fight than ever 
the country had ſhewn me before, 
either in Teen or Italy. The 
proſpects which in Italy pleaſed 


me moſt, were that of the Valdarno 


from the Apennines; that of 
Rome, and the Mediterranean, 
from the mountain of Viterbo; of 


Rome at forty, and of the Medi- 


terrancan at fifty miles diſtance 
from it; and that of the Campagna 
of Rome from Tivoli and Freſ- 
cati; from which two places you 
ſee every ſpot of that famous Cam- 
pagna, even from the bottom of 

oli and Freſcata, to the very 
foot of the mountain of Viterbo, 
without any thing to intercept your 
ſight. 


I paſſed in my late journey into Suſ- 


ſex, I had a proſpect more exten- 


ſive than any of theſe, and which 
ſurpaſſed them at once in rural 
charms, in pomp, and in magnt- 


ficence. The hill which I yer 


But from an hill, which 


. 
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of is called Leith-hill, and is about 
ve miles ſouthward from ; Dork- 
ing, about fix from Box-hill, and 
near twelve from Epſom: It juts 
tſelf out about two miles beyond 
that range of hills which terminates 
the North-downs, to the ſouth. 
When I faw, from one of thoſe 
hills, at about two miles diftance, 


that ſide of Leith-hill which faces 


red 


the northern-downs, it ap 


the beautifulleſt proſpect I had 
ever ſeen; but after we conquered 


the hill itſelf, I ſaw a fight that 
would tranſport a ſtoic; a fight 
that looked like enchantment and 


viſion, but viſion beatific. Be- 


neath us lay open 'to our view all 
the wilds of Surry and Suffex, and 


a great part of that of Kent, ad- 


mirably diverſified in every part 


of them with woods, and fields of 


corn and paſtures, being every- 
where adorned with ſtately rows 
of trees. | „„ 

This beautiful vale is about 
thirty miles in breadth, and about 
fray in length, and is terminated 
to the ſouth by the majeſtic range 


of the ſouthern hills, and the ſea: 


and it is no eaſy matter to decide, 
whether theſe hills, which appear 
at thirty, forty, fifty, miles diſ- 


tance, with their tops in the ſky, 


appear more awful and venerable, 


or the delicious vale between you 


and them more inviting. About 
noon, in a ſerene day, you may, 


at thirty miles diſtance, ſee the 


very water of the ſea through a 


_ chaſm of the mountains. And that 
which, above all, makes it a noble 
and a wonderful proſpect, is, that 


at the ſame time that, at thirty 
miles diſtance, you behold the very 
water of the ſea; at the ſame tnne 


that you behold to the ſouth the 
| moſt delicious proſpect in the 


world; at that very time, by 4 
little turn of your head towards 
the north, you look full over Box- 
hill, and ſee the country beyond 
it, between that and London; and 
over the very ſtomacher of it, ſee 
St. Paul's at five and twenty miles 
diſtance, and London beneath it, 
and Highgate and Hampſtead be - 
my. OR? Wes,” 

t may, perhaps, appear incredi-, 
ble to nd tas a place which af-. 
fords ſo great and to ſurpriſing a 
proſpect, ſhould have remained ſo 


long in obſcurity, and that it is un- 


known to the very frequenters of 
Epſom and Box-hill. But, alas! we 
live in a country more fertile of 
great things, than of men to admire 
them. Who ever talked of Cooper's- 
hill, till fir John Denham made it 
illuſtrious? How long did. Milton 


remain in obſcurity, while twenty 
paltry authors, little and vile, it 


compared to him, were talked of 
and admired? But here in Eng- 
land, nineteen in twenty like by 
other peoples opinions, and not 
by their own. © ak ae 


1 


On the nature, canſes, and ufes the 


Twilight. | 


| A S the ſublimeſt, and at the 


\ fame time the moſt uſeful 
ideas, reſult from reflecting on the 


wonders of the creation, it will 


not be an uſeleſs ſpeculation to 
confider attentively that / light, 
which whitens our horizon, long 
before the ſun, the immediate cauſe 
of it, is aarived at that circle. 
This order of nature has ſome- 
thing ſurpriſing in it; for we ſee 
the light no otherwite than by the 
rays that flow to our eyes. Now 
the ſun being as yet in that po 
0 
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of the heavens which is hidden 
from us, and. behind the other 
half of the earth, he cannot project 
any of his rays directly to us. He 
may, indeed, dart ſeveral of them 
upon the extremities of the lands 
that terminate our fight, but theſe 
_ rays muſt then proceed farther 


into the heavens. It, in thoſe ſpaces 
which they go through, they meet 


with any ſolid body, like that of 
the moon, or any other planet, they 

will be reflected, as from a glaſs, 
and part of them ſent back to us. 
Is there any particular body in na- 
ture deſigned to do us this ſervice ? 
If fo, ſure the artifice and me- 


chaniſm of it will be more admi- 


rable, becauſe it ſerves us without 


being perceived; and the uſeful- 
neſs of it the more worthy of our 
gratitude, becauſe the caution was 


taken by the Almighty architect, 
for our ſakes alone. 

Theſe benefits are entirely ow- 
ing to the atmoſphere, which is 
framed and diſpoſed over our heads 
in ſuch a manner, that, notwith- 
ſtanding its extenfive maſs, it ſuf- 
fers us to ſee the ſtars, that ſhine 
at an immenſe diſtance from us; 
and, | notwithſtanding its tranſpa- 
rency, bends and gathers for us an 


infinite number of rays, of which 


we ſhould be otherwiſe be entirely 
deprived. 1 6 4 
ray, or portion of light, 


| Gar Fat directy and perpendicu- 
— the atmoſphere, enters it 
without 


any obſtacle, and de- 
ſcends through it to the earth, in 
the ſame right line. But thoſe, 
Which fall obliquely upon it, are 
either admitted into, or repelled 
from it, according to the fituation 
of the luminous body. If its ob- 
_ liquity be mort than 18 degrees, 
ma it, if the oqject be more 


n 
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| than 18 degrees below the hor 


z0n, all the rays flowing from it 
are turned aſide, and loſt in the im- 
menſe extent of the heavens ; but 
when the obliquity is leſs than 18 
degrees, the | rays enter the at- 
moſphere, and are refracted to our 
ſight. 2 | 

rora, or dawn of the day; and 
the ſame cauſe alſo 
continuance, and principal beauty, 
even when the ſun is in the greateſt 
degree of elevation, and caſts on 
us all his heat. The earth, which 


receives theſe rays, beats them 


back on all ſides; they aſcend 
again into the atmoſphere, which 
once more returns us the greateſt 
part of them, Thus it makes them 
doubly uſeful, preſerving to us 


gether an innumerable quantity of 
rays, the er or leſſer union 


of which is the meaſure of heat 


and cold, Thus, the atmoſphere 


becomes to man a mantle of the 
fineſt texture, which, without mak- 


ing him ſenſible of the leaſt weight, 


confines that vivifying heat, which 


would otherwiſe ſoon be loſt. 


ſame time, cauſe and maintain 


round us that briſk and univerſal ' 


light, which lays our whole habi- 
tation before our eyes, and which, 
though it be a neeſſeary 


ſun on the atmoſphere, yet is the 


work of the latter, rather than 


the production of the ſun itſelf. 


In order to elucidate this, which 
at firſt may appear a paradox, let 
us for a moment ſuppoſe the at- 
moſphere to be deſtroyed, and we 


ſhall be convinced that it muſt be 


This is the true cauſe of the au- 


produces its 
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that ſplendor which is the beauty 
of nature, and that heat which is 
the ſoul of it; for it gathers to- 


The atmoſphere does, at the 


conſe · 
quence fof the irradiation of the 
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uctive of the following con- 
ſequences. 1. The riſing of the 
fun would not be preceded by any 
twilight, nor uſhered in by the 
aurora, there being nothing to re- 
fe&t towards us the leaſt of his 
oblique rays ; but the moſt intenſe 
darkneſs would ſurround us, till 
me moment of his riſing. 2. He 
would in an inſtant break out from 
under the horizon, ſhew himſelf the 
ſame as he would appear towards 
me middle of his courſe, and would 
not in the leaſt change his appear- 


ance, till the inſtant of his ſetting, 


when it would be equally obſcure, 
with regard to us, as in the middle 
of the darkeſt night. The ſun, in- 
deed, would ſtrike our eyes with a 
lively brightneſs, but it would only 
reſemble a clear fire, which we 
ſhould ſee, during the night, in the 


midſt of a ſpacious field. It would 
be day-light, if you will, for we 
ſhould ſee the ſun and the adjacent 


objects round us; but the rays 
which fell on ſuch lands, as are a 
little remote, 
loſt in the vaſt ex 
vens. 'Theſe lan 


nſe of the hea- 
would not be 
perceived, and ' the night would 
ill continue, notwithſtanding the 
fire of this bright and brilliant 
ſtar. For, inſtead of the white 


tint or colour, which characterizes 


the day, and diſplays all nature by 
brightening the azure of the hea- 
vens, and colouring all the hori- 
zon, we ſhould ſee nothing but 
a black deep, an abyſs of darkneſs, 


wherein the rays of the ſun would 


meet with nothing capable of re- 
flecting them to us. It is true, the 
number of objects would ſeem to 
be augmented in the heavens, and 
the ſtars would be ſeen at the ſame 
time with the ſun; but it would 
always be dark, and the difference 


would be for ever 


79 
of that darkneſs and our night 
would conſiſt in this, that thoſe lu- 
minous bodies, which now | 
to be placed in a pleaſing and de- 
hghttul azure, would then ſeem 
to faſten on a diſmal mourning 


carpet. ; | 
23 perhaps be difficult to 


conceive, how the deſtruction of 
the atmoſphere carries with it the 
loſs of that fine azure, which 
adorns the heavens, and delights 


the earth, But this will plainly 


appear, it it be conſidered what a 
quantity of rarefied water is raifed 
on high, and buoyed up from the 
higheit part of the atmoſphere 
down to us. There never is a 
greater quantity of it collected 
there, than in the fineſt ſummer- 
days, when there are no clouds or 
vapours to be ſeen; thus, though 
theſe waters, higher than the re- 


gion of the clouds, eſcape our 


ſenſes, our reaſon points out their 
exiſtence. It is among theſe ga- 


therings of light, and rarefied wa- 


ters always ſuſpended over our 
heads, that all the rays of light, 
reflected from the ſurface of the 


land, meet; and the atmoſphere 
ſends them back to us from all 


parts. This prodigious maſs of 
rarefied waters which ſurrounds us, 
being a ſimple and uniform body 
in its whole extent, the colour of 
it is always ſimple, and conſtantly 
,, -- . 

How! thoſe azure-arched ſkies, 
which we confounded with the 
ſtarry heaven, are they then no- 
thing more than a little air and 
water? and what we took for the 
heaven, only a cover wrapped cloſe 
round the earth ? It is indeed no- 
thing elſe; and this is a new won- 
der, which requires more than a 
bare admiration, It is no leſs than 


aro 


à complete demonſtration of our 
being the objects of our Creator's 


tendereſt atfection. A few ſmall 
bubbles of air and water are indeed 
in themſelves things very inſigni- 


ficant; but that hand, which has 
with ſo much art and caution 


placed them over our heads, has 


done it merely that his ſun and 


far might not be rendered uſeleſs 
to us. He embelliſhes and en- 


riches whatever he pleaſes; and 
tthbeſe drops of water and air be- 
come in his hands an inexhauſtibſe 


ſource of glory and happineſs. He 
' draws from them thoſe twilights, 
which ſo uſefully prepare our eyes 
for the receiving a ſtronger light. 
He fetches out of them the bright- 
neſs of the aurora. From them he 
produces that ſplendor of the day, 
which the ſun of himſelf could never 
Procure us. He makes them con- 
tribute to the increaſe and preſer- 
vation of that heat which nouriſhes 
every thing breathing. Of them 
he makes a brilliant arch, which 
inchants the fight of man on all 
ſides, and becomes the ceiling of 
his habitation. . 
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On the great and extenſive potuers of 
| ympathy over the human frame; 
extrafled from Boerhaave's aca- 
diemical lectures on the diſeaſes of 
the nerves, publiſhed by his dij- 
ciple F. Van Eems, phyſician at 
T qalen. | „ 


'FHenever the common fſen- 
& ſory is affected in a cer- 


tain way, there is then a power of 


exciting in it ſome ſenſations, or 

ions of the mind, which go- 
vern the whole man; and theſe 
paſſions, ſcarce obedient to the 
* moſt cogent redfons, bring the 
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whole body to ſuch a paſs, chat 


it becomes healthy or ſick from the 


dominion of the paſſion; and in 
this manner we ſo far partake of 
the ſympathy inherent to human 
nature, that, whether we will or no, 
wie ſuffer in a great meaſure all that 
another ſuffers. _ 7 
If one ſhould ſuddenly ſee ano- 
ther whoſe eye: lids are inflamed 
with a fcalding rheum, his eyes 
will be alſo hurt by the ſight, and 


of this all are in ſome degree ſen- 


fible. If a child ſhould have a 
ſquinting nurſe, or ſhould play with 
another ſquinting child, this com- 
merce of obſervation and converſa- 


tion will cauſe him to ſquint like- 


wiſe; and it is ſo that all the lad; 


in a ſchool will learn to ſquint from 


a ſquinting maſter. When an orn. 
tor, deſigning to move his auditory, 
compoſes his face to pity, the ſame 
pititul face may be. obſerved in 


the whole aſſembly: if they en- 
deavour to aſſume it, they could 


not: but now they do it by ſym- 
When one is ſeen per- 
torming ſtrange iculations and 
motions, all the ſpectators, as well 
grave men as women, mimic the 
tame face, and they do it exactly 
without any teacher. This appears 


as much in hearing as in ſeeing, 


If a man, ignorant of all muſica 
modulations, - ſhould for the firit 
time hear a tune, and be deſired to 


imitate it, he will do it perhaps 


with great exactneſs. 
This thing, as very common, 
is neglected; but there 1s ſomething 
here in nature that we are igno. 
rant of : if an organ plays, all wil 
accompany the ſame founds. Kir: 
cher relates, that on his travels 
coming to a place on the coniines 
of Spain or Italy, and hearing 


one fing, accompanied by 3 cheer 
* ; 
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and the like. Now, if it be aſked, 
why thoſe ſounds move the body 


of others in the moſt harmonious 


ſtrains, he expreſſed his aſtoniſn- 


ment, how an unpoliſhed people 


ſhould have ſo good an ear for 


muſic, and was told that they were 
all fo taught by nature; and that, 
without their ever dreamifig that 


they ſung to that perfection, no 


or diſcordant ſounds were 


jarrin cord: 
eard in their concerts. 


ever 


fing extremely well, but who was 
merely a voice and nothing more; 
if he ſtood behind the door and 
ſung, no one could help being in- 
chanted at the ſweetneſs - of his 
voice, Once, in a concert, taking 
up a violin, he made out the whole 
air by heart, drawing the bow 
upon the firings, and yet quite 
ignorant of what each ſtring would 


produce. Another, a muſician, of- 


tered to teach him, but he could not 
underſtand one rule, yet, hearing 
the melody, he imitated it of his 
own accord. | 
could do fo; and he anſwered, I 
don't know, but you ſee I do it. 


We may hence ſee, that the foun- 
dation of arts, diſcipline, and the 
knowledge of the brighteſt * | 

t 


e in the ſtructure of 

body. A man hearing the fing- 
ing of a ſong, whether he will or 
no, ſings with himſelf, and is led 
into the ſame ſtrain or melody; 
and herewith alſo is mingled that 


ſource of pleaſure or diſpleaſure ti 
on being affected with grating or 


agreeable ſounds. The fame may 
be faid of our ſenſations by. the 
taſte, ſmell, and the like, A va- 
niety of tongues, taſting the ſame 


lump of ſugar, are affected with 


fimilar ſenſations ; and, as there 

_ are different manners in muſic that 

Pleaſe different perſons, ſo the ſame 

will take place in ſmelling, taſting, 
Vol. VIII. 


: : * 4 — 
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I have heard a man who could 


I aſked him how he 


| bafladors. 


at reſt, nothing elſe can be anſwer- 
ed, than that we find this law of 


the Creator never to fail, but that 
it is beyond our abilities to ex- 
plain it. 9 | 


I knew aa 
might be truly ſaid; that he. was 


juſt, and fo firm in his reſolves, -as 


not to be diſmayed by the ap- 


proach of an enemy, or the fickle- 


neſs of a mob. Being invited 
to ſee the opera of Agamemnon, 
Whoſe only daughter was to be ſa- 


crificed, he was ſo affected on ſee- 
ing the man enter who was to per- 
ſonate that king, with a particular 
face and geſture; that he confeſſed 
to me, that, before he had even 
ſpoken a word, a chilling tremor 
had pervaded his bones ; but, when 


he began to ſpeak, then our 
great philoſopher wept downright, | 


though he came thither to laugh 
at the folly and buffoonery of others. 
Here was a fictitious repreſenta- 
tion; the mind was compoſed: to 
gravity, and yet ſuch a man was 
moved. ER 
This ſenſe in human nature is ſo 
powerful, that it often diſconcerts 
and overthrows the moſt obſtinate 
deſigns and reſolutions. We are 


told of Theodoſius the Great, that, 


by his levying too great a tribute, 
ſo or a tumult was raifed at An- 
tioch, that they demoliſhed hs 
ſtatues, and even killed his am- 


what they had done, and with 


whom they had to deal, they ſent 


ambaſſadors to the emperor, ' to 
deprecate the deſtruction threaten- 
ed them; who made them no an- 


ſwer. The chief miniſter, therefore, 


pitying their caſe, bethought him- 
felt of giving a mournful piece to 
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At laſt, reflecting on 
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be ſung by the youths, who were 


wont to entertain the emperor at 


dinner with mufic. This mourn- 


ful compoſition was ſcarce begun, 
_ © when the emperor, who little ex- 
pected it, already bedewed the 
cup he drank out of with his tears, 
not knowing as yet the reaſon of 


bis ſhedding them; but, when the 
youths came to bewail the diſtreſs 


of the people of Antioch, the em- 


peror could no longer contain him- 
ſelf, and was ſo moved by the la- 
mentation, that, though it was not 
cuſtomary with him to forgive, 
be left them unpuniſhed. | 
We may now ſee how great a 


* diverſity there is in mankind : for, 


if ſuch emotions happen in thoſe 
who make flight of all things, 
what will their effects be in others, 
who laugh immediately with thoſe 
that laugh, and weep with thoſe 
that weep ? What will become of 
tender virgins and women, who, 
in reſpe:t to the nervous ſyſtem, 
are but as mere machines? 
appear all the diſeaſes that ar iſe 

from the diſturbance of the ſen- 
tient principle, when notwithſtand- 
ing the whole diſeaſe is believed to 
be corporeal; and hence are ex- 
cited motions in our body, which 
would have no exiſtence in nature 


jf there was no ſuch faculty in the 


ſenſory, and yet thoſe motions 
are greater than any that are 
known. J 
- In battle-array, thouſands of war- 
like engines and implements! all 
theſe, which but the moment be- 
fore were quiet, are ſet in motion 
at one word of command : every 


thing is in a kind of uproar; and 


the phyſical cauſe of all this change 
is a ſingle thought of the general, 
. © Charge! If any one ſhould be- 
Ain to yawn, as if expreſſing floth, 


Ence . 


Behold thouſands of men. 


Ls 


others will yawn along with him; 
here is a ſympathy of many myf. 
cles, of which none are at reſt; 
there is not a drop of blood, or 
nervous fluid, but receives another 
motion, and the cauſe is no other 
than ſeeing one yawning. Should 
a perſon fit grave at table, a jeſter 
will force him to laugh; whilf 
one laughs, all the reſt will laugh, 
It any one violently coughs, all, 
by ſome ſtraining, will ftrive to 
help their friend. There is there. 
fore a faculty in man experimen- 
tally known, but its cauſe inexpli- 
cable, whereby one man adjuſt 
himſelf to another. This we call 
{ympathy, of which we have one 
of the moſt remarkable inſtances 
known, recorded in the Philoſophi- 
cal "Tranſactions. ED 

This remarkable ſympathy ap- 
peared ina man, who was low of 


ſtature and thin, yet performed all 


his functions well; but he was 
addicted from his infancy to ſo 


great a degree of ſympathy, that 
he would immediately imitate all 
motions made by others, and that 
without any inclination, and even 
againſt his inclination; inſomuch 
that, when he walked the ſtreets, he 
was obliged to look on the ground, 
to fit in company with his eyes 
ſhut, or to turn his face from his 
companions. If he faw a man 
ſhaking his head, that moment he 
would ſhake his own head; if he 
ſaw him laugh or ſmile, he would 
laugh or ſmile with him; it any 
one uncovered his head, he would 
do the ſame; if one danced, 


he would get up and dance along 
with him: in ſhort, whatever he 
ſaw, he would mimick it immedi- 
ately in ſpite of himſelf. If hi 
companions laid faſt hold of him, 


and tied his arms, and he then 1 
| J 
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any ohe geſticulating and playing 


antics, he ſtruggled hard to get 
looſe, and felt within him the 
ſtrongeſt motions, which he was 
not able to conquer. If aſked what 
he was doing, he ſaid, he knew 
not, but was fo accuſtomed from 
his youth ; and begged to be leit 
alone, becauſe his head ached from 
ſuch motions, and he was greatly 
diſturbed in mind, and withal as 
much fatigued, as if he had done 
them of his own accord. We may 
now fee how man is made; what 
wers he has, how he chunes in 
and ſuffers with others, and 1s 
drawn about to every thing, with- 
out his knowledge or will, nay, 
even contrary to his will. 


Hence appears the remarkable 


mutability of man in regard to 
ſympathy ; for we all have alſo our 
ſtrings that want touching, and it 
may be truly ſaid, that the moſt 
conſiſtent man is ſubject to all 
forts of mutability, if his ftring 


be touched. If the fame ſtring 


which 1s ſtrack in a madman 
ſhould be ſtruck in another, both 
would be equally mad. It through 
pride we endeavour to conceal our 
taults, we are at leaſt obliged to 
confeſs, that in ſome there 1s ſuch 
an exceſs of ſympathy, as gives 
occahon to the greateſt diſeaſes, 
when the action of no corporeal 


cauſe is preſent. 


"Fra. : 
9 
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A eſſay on ſleep. A 


1 is not, perhaps, any 


thing in the whole conſtitu- 


tion of animals more deſerving of 
our wonder than fleep. That a 
body fatigued with labour, and 
Uſpirited with conſtant applica- 
uon, ſhould, at a certain period of 


Y . 
1 
- 


time, inſenſibly and irreſiſtibly te- 
ſign itſelf into an abſolute paſſive- 
neſs and inaction; that it ſhould 
loſe all its voluntary powers, and 
yet preſerve all its animal functi- 
ons; that it ſhould, at another 
regular period, ſpontaneouſly ſhake 
off this inattention and inactivity, 
and recover 1ts original ſpirit and 
vigour, entirely retreſhed, and re- 
{tcr2d in all its former faculties; 
that this mere ſuſpenſion of atten- 
tion, and incapacity of motion, 
ſhould ſo regularly take place, and 
produce ſuch amazing and extra- 


ordinary effects, is juſtly to be ac- 


counted among thoſe great arcana 


of nature, which we every day are 


familiar with as to the effect, and 


yet are entirely (I may ſay) igno- 


rant of as to the true cauſe. 

But, however wonderful fleep 
may be, it is attended by ſome- 
thing as much more ſurpriſing 
and unaccountable, as the powers 
of the ſoul ſurpaſs thoſe of the bo- 
dy; I mean, dreaming; and of 
which Milton thus ſpeaks: | 


“ Know that in the ſoul 

Are many lefler faculties, that ſerve 

Reaſon as. chief ; among theſe Fancy 

next 

Her office holds; of all external things, 

Which the five watchful ſenſes repre- 
| ſent, | kh | 

$he forms imaginations, airy ſhapes, 


Which Reaſon joining or disjoining, 


frames 


* All what we affirm, or what deny, 


and call | 
Our knowledge or opinion; then re- 
N | 
Into her private cell when Nature reſts. 
Oft in her abſence mimick fancy wakes 
To imitate her ; but misjoining ſhapes, 
Wild work produces oft, and moſt in 
dreams, = 
III matching words and deeds long 
paſt or late, | 


Par. Left. 
A fa» 
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a 
A faculty this, which the ſoul 


exerts, more or leſs, in all; and 


yet it is difficult to diſcover from 
whence the true impulſe ariſes; 
how it is circumſcribed, or what 
brings it to an end; for, in real 
active life, our ideas are regular, 
actions are (or ſhould be) deter- 
mined by ſome certain views, and 
we complete them by juſt and con- 
ſonant meaſures. But in dreams, 
the imagination reigtis abſolute, 
and will and judgement are entirely 
ſubſervient to its command: creat- 
ing diſcontented thoughts, vain 
* vain aims, and inordinate 
deſires; and yet, was this alone, 
without the aid of the ſenſes, or 
the apparent help of the memory, 


it can engage us in ſcenes of the 


deepeſt reach, and the higheſt im- 
portance; can officiate for reaſon 
and judgement; can aſſemble and 
compare ideas, begin and finiſh 
adventures; can 
| ſhift the ſcene, and bring on the 
_ cataſtrophe at her own pleaſure, 
without aſking leave of the will 
or underſtanding, It can even 
proceed much further, and preſent 
thoſe images, and correct thoſe 
circumſtances, which were never 
in the power of the waking mind 
even to conceive; hurries over 


actions with incredible velocity, 


or hangs a load on the wing of 
time, and lengthens our duration 
to what term ſhe pleaſes. 
imagination, ſays Shakeſpear, 


SGallops night by night, 
Thro' lovers brains, and then they 
dream of lovez _ © + 
On courtiers knees, that dream on 
curtſies ftraightz | 
O'er lawyers fingers, who ſtraight 
dream on fees; 

Oer ladies lips, who ſtraight on kiſſing 


dream; 
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inſtantaneouſly 


The 


nn, the gallops o er a lawyer 
noſe, 15 | 
1 dreams he of ſmelling out a 
uit: 
And ſometimes comes ſhe withatythe. 
pig tale, 35 
Tickling the parſon as he lies aſleep; 
Then dreams he of another benefice. 
Sometimes ſhe driveth o'er a ſoldier's 
| neck, TERS. 
And then dreams he of cutting fo. 
reign throats, | 


Of breaches, ambuſcadces, Spaniſh | 


blades.* | 
Romeo and Juliet, 
This is exemplified in the caſe of 


thoſe, who have dreamed, through 
the actions of three days in a ſuc- 


_ cefſive ſeries, in the compaſs of a 


few hours; and of others, whe, 
in one night, have made a tour 
over the whole globe, or executed 


ſome unnatural teat. Again, when 


we are awake, the action of re- 


collecting, inventing, arranging, 


and committing our ideas to writ- 
ing, is a work of incredible pains 
and labour, advances flowly, and 
is divided into a number of ſtages, 
before it arrives at a point in view, 
or can preſent the images of the 
writer to the reader: whereas 


many people have dreamed of read- 


ing books on a variety of ſub- 
5, clearly, conſiſtently, and ele- 
gantly written, which they never 
kr waking ; whereby it appears, 
that the imagination compoſes the 
work, attends the thread of the 
whole narration, judges of its ex- 
cellency, and remembers its con- 
tents, all at the ſame inſtant of 
time: an inconteſtable proof, in 


my opinion, that it is of a much 
more noble and com prehenſive na- 


ture than we generally ſuppoſe it 
to be; and can, when Aabverel 


from the bands of ſenſe, and diſen- 
cumbered of the body, act yr 
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ſeems capable of doing. 


2 
1 


Some further account of the fall of 
à huge maſs of ſnow from the Alps 

near Piedmont in ltaly; and of 
three women overwhelmed by it 
in a flable, from the ruins of 
which they were extracted alive, 
after a moſt horrible confinement 
of thirty-ſeven days : extrafted from 
a philoſophical narrative of the 
abhole . lately publiſhed at Tu- 
rin, by doctor Somis, phyſician to 
his Sardinian maje/ty. | See our firft 
volume, J. 297+] „ 


T has been obſerved of the 

Alpine ſnows, that, when fallen 
on declivities of more than forty- 
five degrees to the horizon, they 
flide off in a body, as ſoon as the 
earth under them has melted 
enough of the contiguous lay to 
acquire a certain degree of ſlip- 
perineſs; and ſo tumble headlong 


over any precipice they may meet 


wich, to reſt where they happen 
to fall; or elſe, by having their 
direction gradually changed, drive 
a confiderable way into the plain, 
and even over any little flope that 
may ſtand in their way, bearing 
down . every thing before them 
with irreſiſtible violence. 
Sometimes too, a very conſidera- 
ble quantity of ſnow happens to be 
whirled about by the wind, with 
ſufficient force to tear up the thick- 
eſt and ſtouteſt trees from their 
roots, to beat down animals to 
the ground, and to ſuffocate them ; 
% is too often the caſe with thoſe 
who "= — enough to at- 
tempt the paſſing of the Alps, eff 
cally of Hos Cenis, © 6 a rline 
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prevailed likewiſe at 


f 85 L % 
ike the Deity, than ſuch a frail judged improper by thoſeawho con- 
limited agent, as it now appears, tinually refide in ſuch ſituations,” 


and can therefore foretell, by cer- 


tain figns, the ſudden riſe of theſe 


— terrible whirlwinds. 


The heaps of ſnow, which thus 
fall by their own weight, or are 
whirled about by the wind, are call- 
ed Valancas by the Alpineers, who 
but too often experience the fatal 
effects of them. In the months of 
February and March of the year 
1756, they had, at Turin, a great 
fall of rain; and, as it generally 
ſnows in the mountains when it 
only rains in the plain, it cannot 
appear ſurprifing that, during 
this interval, there fell vaſt quan- 
tities of ſnow in the mountains, 
which, of courſe, formed ſeveral 
valancas. The bad weather, which 
prevailed in ſo many other places, 
Bergemoletto, 
a little hamlet ſeated in that part 
of the _ which {ſeparates the 
valley of Stura and Piedmont from 
Dauphine and the county of Nice. 
On the 19th of March, many of 


the inhabitants of this hamlet be- 


gan to apprehend that the weight 
of the ſnow, which was already 
fallen, and ſtill continued to fall, 
might cruſh their houſes, built with 
ſtones peculiar to the country, and 
held together by nothing but mud 
and a very ſmall portion of lime, 
and covered with thatch laid on a 
roof of ' ſhingles and large thin 
ſtones, ſupported by thick beams. 
They therefore got upon their roots 
to lighten them of the ſnow. - At a 
little diſtance from the church ſtood 


the houſe of Joſeph Roccia, a man 
of about fifty, who, with his ſon 


James, a lad of fifteen, had, like his 
neighbours, got upon the roof of 
his houſe, in order to leflen the 
weight on it, and thereby prevent 
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its deſtruction. In the mean time, 


the clergyman, who lived in the 


neighbourhood, and was about 
leaving home, in order to repair 
to the church, and gather the 


people together to prayers, per- 


ceiving a noiſe towards the top of 
the mountains, looked up, and de- 
ſeried two valancas driving head- 
long towards the village. Where- 
fore, raifing his voice, he gave Jo- 


ſeph notice inſtantly to come down 


from the roof, to avoid the im- 
pending danger: and then imme- 
diately retreated him elf into his 


own beuſe. | 


Joſeph Roccia immediately came 


off the roof at the prieſt's notice, 


and with his fon fied as hard as he 


could towatds the church. He had 
ſearce advanced forty ſteps, when, 
hearing his fon quit fall at his 
heels, he turned about to affiſt 
him. But, by the time he had 
taken him up, the ſpot on which 


his houſe, his ſtable, and thoſe 


of ſome of his neighbours ſtood, 
was covered with a huge heap 
of ſnow, without the lecaſt fign 
of either walls or roots. Such 
was his agony at this fight, and 


at the thoughts of having loſt, in 


an inſtant, his wite, his after, his 
"family, and all the little he had 
ſaved, that he loſt his ſenſes, 
{wooned away, and tumbled upon 
the ſnow. His ton now helping him 
in his turn, as ſoon he came to 
himſelf à little, he made a ſhift to 
get to a friend's houſe at the diſ- 
cance of 100 feet from the ſpot where 
he fell. Mary-Anne, his wife, who 
was ſtanding, with her fiſter- in- law 
Anne, her daughter Margaret, and 
her ſon Anthony, a little boy, two 
vears old, at the door of the ſtable, 
looking at the people throwing the 
$10w. from off the houſgs, and wait- 
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ing for the ringing of the bell 


that was to call them to prayer, 
was about taking a turn to the 
houſe, in order to light a fire, 
and air a ſhirt” for her huſband, 
who could not but want that refreſh- 
ment after his hard labour. But, 
before ſhe could ſet out, ſhe heard 
the prieſt cry out to them to come 
down quickly; and, raiſing her 
trembling eyes, ſaw the aforeſaid 
valancas ſet off, and roll down the 
ſide of the mountain; and at the 
{ame inſtant ſhe heard a terrible 
port from another quarter, which 
made her retreat back quickly with 
her family, and ſhut the door of 
the ſtable. Happy, it was for her 
that ſhe had time to do fo; this 
noiſe being occaſioned by another 
immenſe valanca, the ſole cauſe of 
all the miſery and diſtreſs ſhe had 
to ſuffer for fo long a time: fo 
that, in a very ſhort time, the ſnow 
was lodged about 42 feet in height, 
270 in length, and 60 in breadth, 


The inhabitants of Bergemo- 


leito, whom it pleaſed God to pre- 
ſerve from this difaſter, being ga- 
thered together, in order to ſum up 
their misfortunes, firſt counted 30 
houtes overwhelmed; and then, eve- 


ry one calling over thofe he knew, 
22 fouls were miſting, of which 


number was their pariſh prieſt, who 
had lived among them 40 years, The 
news of this terrible diſaſter ſoon 
{pread- itſelf over the neighbour- 
hood; and all the friends and re- 
lations of the ſufferers, with many 
others, to the amount of 309, 
flocked of their own accord from 
the adjacent villages, to give their 
aſſiſtance on this melancholy occa- 
ſion. Joſeph Roccia, notwitaſtand- 
ing his great love for his wite and 
family, and his deſire to recover 


part of what he had loſt, was in 9 
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condition to aſſiſt them for five 
days. 
Ae aryiiigy if, by driving iron 
rods through the hardened ſnow, 


they could diſcover any roofs; 


but they tried in vain: the great 
folidity and compactneſs of the 
valanca, the vaſt extent of it in 
length, breadth, and height, to- 

ther with the ſnow that ſtill 
continued to fall in great quan- 
tities, eluded all their efforts; ſo 
chat, after ſome days labour, they 


were obliged to deſiſt till the val- 


ky ſhould begin to aſſume its 
priſtine form by the melting of 
the ſnow and ice, from the ſetting 


in of the warm winds, which con- 


tinued to blow from the end of 
March, till about the 2oth of April. 

On the 18th of that moath, 
they began to reſume their inter- 
rupted labours. 
that were, milling were found dead, 
except thoſe of Joſeph Roccia's fa- 
mly. For though, aſſiſted by his 
two brothers-in-law and ſon, he at 
length penetrated to his houſe, he 
found no dead bodies in it. Upon 
this, knowing that the ſtable did not 
lie above 100 feet from the houſe, 
they immediately directed their 
ſearch towards it, and, having got a 
long pole through a hole, they heard 
a hoarſe and languid voice iſlue from 
the bottom, which ſeemed to ſay, 
* Help, my dear huſband, help, my 
dear brother, help.” The huſband 
and brother, thunderſtruck, and at 
the ſame time encouraged by theſe 
words, fell to their work with 
redoubled ardour on the. place 
whence the voice came; which 
grew more and more diſtinct as the 
work advanced. It was not long 
before they made a pretty large 
opening, through which the bro- 


ther deicended as into a dark pit, 


In the mean time, the reſt 


All the perſons 
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aſking who it was that could be 
alive in ſuch a place? Mary- Anne 
knew him by his voice, and an- 
ſwered with a trembling and bro- 
ken accent, intermixed with tears 
of joy, * Tis 1, my dear brother, 
who am ſtill alive in compan 
with my daughter and my ſiſ- 
ter-in-law, who are at my el-, 
bow. God, in whom I have al- 
ways truſted, {till hoping that he 
would inſpire you with the thoughts 
of coming to our relief, has been 
gracioully pleaſed to keep us alive.” 
The paſlage being enlarged, they 
were taken out with all convemient 
ſpeed, and being brought to a 


friend's houſe, and there treated on 


a thin diet, and in ſmall quantities 
at a time, as ſuiting their ſtate of 
inanition. When their ſtrength 
was a little recruited, they gave 
an account, that they ſubſi af all 
that time on the milk of two goats 
which had been ſhut up with them, 
and about a dozen cheſnuts; that 
they lay in the manger, where 
they found ſome hay with which 
they fed the goats; that, one of 
the goats becoming dry, the other, 
fortunately with kid, dropt it; that 


having killed the kid, the dam 


yielded them about a pint of milk 
each day till their deliverance; that 


the littie boy of two years old died 


in a ſhort time after they were eon- 
fined in the ſtable, as did an aſs and 
ſome hens that then happened to 
be in the ſame place; and that 
they ſuffered exceedingly from cold 

and wet, the ſnow continually 


dripping upon them as they lay in 


the manger. 


Theſe poor ſufferers were re- 


lieved by the munificence of the 


king of. Sardinia, their ſovereign, 
and ſeveral donations from other 
hands, which enabled them to re: 

G 4 build 
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give him 1 and if he went 


build their houſe, , and ſet their 
other affairs to rights. In April 
1757, they all enjoyed perfect 
health, exc&t Mary-Anne, who 


-. fill laboure & under dimneſs of 


fight, occaſiongd by her being too 
haſtily expoſed to the light. The 
others ſoon returned to their uſual 


2] labours, and have ever fince con- 


tipyed to lead the ſame life they 


did before their misfortune. 


8 


Some account of a country boy bleſſed 
with @- moft ſurpriſing memory; 
. eatradted from a letter ſigned G. A. 
aud dated Bridport, June 9. 


| 1 Send you an account of a pariſh 


*prentice boy I have met with, 


who is now about eleven years of 
age, can neither read nor write, 


yet has a genius greatly ſimilar to 


that of the famous Jedediah Bux- 
ton pf Nottinghamſhire, who, al- 
though he could neither read nor 
write, could folve moſt queſtions 
in arithmetic, and many queitions 
in algebra, by a method he had 
adapted to himſelf, and wrought by 
his memory only. I put to this boy 
the following queſtions, which he 
anſwered very readily ; and I make 
no doubt but, as he grows up, he 
will come up to, if not exceed, 


Buxton. 3 | | 

I firſt atked him the amount of 
the aliquot parts of a pound trom 
a röth to a 32d 1 he 
anſwered very quickly 
1 next aſked him the amount of 
i to 20 incluſive, in arithmetical 
progreſſion; which, after a pauſe 
dot a tew minutes, and twirling 
his thumbs, as is uſual for him 
to do when at work, be gave me 
a true anſwer. I then told him, 
if he would proceed to g0, I would 


on to 1co, I would give him a 
ſhilling; he then continued bi 
work to 50, and defired to be ex- 
cuſed the remainder till morning, 
when he took up the queſtion 
where he left off, and gave mea 
true anſwer. | 20 

I next aſked him, if an hundred 
ſtones were laid in a right line a 


yard aſunder, and the firſt ſtone 


a yard from a baſket, how far a 
man muſt run to fetch them into 
the baſket, He quickly went up 
to the zoth ſtone, and would hare 
done the remainder, if I had pro- 
mited him more reward. _ _ 
He Reeps a very good account, 


by his memory only, of the mo- 


ney he has given him from time 
to time, witch is put into a box 
to be kept for him; and although 


it is very often but a penny or 


two-pence at a time, or whatever 
ic is, he will tell the day erer 
ſum was put in, and who gave it 


him, for two years back, and how 


much is now in the box, though he 
has not ſeen his hank told over 


from the firſt commencement of it, 


———_—_— 
„ 


Sur priſiug inflance of the great in- 
 Teetiouſheſs of ſonie dijeaſes, where 
4 free current of air is wanting, 

even in the moſt temperate climates; 


from Dr. Brocklefby's economical 


aud medical objervations, 


TA R. Pringle has well obſerved, ; 


© that air, cotrupted by pu- 


trefaction, is, of all other cauſes of 


ſickneſs, the moſt fatal and leaſt 
underſtood ; for theſe deſtructive 


ſteams work like a ferment, and 


ripen all diſtempers into a putrid 
and malignant nature: but the air 
| 10 


. n er nr ms 2 Ss 


ja hoſpitals, and crowded barracks, 
doſe tranſport-ſhips, and, in a word, 
in every other pl 
ſo pent up, not only loſes a part 
of its vi principle, by frequent 


reſpiration, but is alſo corrupted 


by the irable matter of the 
| — JED as it is the moſt 
volatile part of the humours, is al 
ſo the moſt putreſcent.” | 

We have a very melancholy con- 
firmation of the truth of this re- 
mark, and a ſtrong inſtance of the 
ſubtile, penetrating nature of theſe 


noxious effluvia, in ſome facts that 


fell within the knowledge of Dr. 


Brockleſby during the late war; 


and are by him related in his 
Medical objervations tending to the 


improvement of military hoſpitals, 


| « After the unproſperous . 


pedition (ſays this ingenious phy- 


lician) againſt the coaſt of France 
in the year 1758, a very unuſual 
number of ſick ſoldiers were lodg- 
ed every-where round Newport in 
the Iſle of Wight, in old — 
barns, &c. In one of theſe cloſe 


bovels, or miſerable hoſpitals, a 


poor fellow, of the fixty-third 
regiment, was placed, on being 
landed fick out of the tranſport. 
In a day or two he was ſeized with 
the worſt ſpecies of the malignant 
fore throat I ever have ſeen, with 
ulcerous mortifications about the 
noſtrils and other parts, which 
carried him off on the third day. 

Another patient unfortunately 
was placed in the ſame bed, with 
only treſh ſheets ; for the crowds, 
that hourly ſickened, compelled 
us to be thrifty in the general uſe 
of bedding and blankets, ſo that 
he happened to be lodged in the 
ſame ſpot, even before death had 
quig chilled the putrefying body, 
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where air is 


have conveyed to others. I there- 
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which was diſplaced to make way 
for him. He was i attack- 
ed by the ſame dreadful diſorder, 
and, after a ſhort ſtruggle, fell a 
victim to it. „ ee 
A third man was condemned, 
by hard neceſſity, to the fame fatal 
a and ſoon ſhared the. fate 


of his comrades. Roufed by fo 


many melancholy proots of deadly 
inte on, beſides 9 had been 

already attempted, I ordered freſh 
bedding of every fort, the boards 
all round to be ſcraped, and tho- 
roughly waſhed with vinegar. De» 
pending on this, but rather com- 


pelled by the ſcanty ſpace that was 


allotted to the fick, a fourth victim, 

in the ſame deplorable manner, fell 

a ſacrifice to this irreſiſtible con- 
8 | 8 | 

| Now again the ill-fated ſpot un- 

derwent a moſt rational purifica- 

tion; vinegar . fumes, burnt gun- 


powder, kindled refinous ſubſtan- 
ces, were uſed in abundance; all 


the contiguous parts were { 
waſhed, and fumigated. A fifth 


man, we thought, after all this pre- By 


caution, might ſafely be ventured; 
but, alas! the event fruſtrated our 


expectations, for he was attacked 


with the ſame diſeaſe, and not 
without much difficulty eſcaped 
periſhing in it. | 8555 
Thus, after all we could do, the 
ſpot continued more dangerouſly 
infectious to the next comer, than 


( ſuppoſe) any leprous houſe was 


ever known among the Iſraelites. 
Though no figns were manifeſted 
upon the walls (Leviticus xiv.) 
yet having loſt four brave men, 


and having with di  faved 
the fifth, I was as much ſansfied of 
the 


danger belonging to it, as any 
farther ocular Aeration nl 


fore 


fore prohibited any more men to 


be lodged there, till after a longer 
interval than ſeven or eight days; 
and yet, notwithſtanding this pre- 
_ caution, the ſoldier who next lay 
there ſuffered a like attack, though 
he had the good fortune to reco- 
ver from it, but not without much 


difficulty. = 

This inſtance clearly demon- 
ſtrates, that nothing ſhort of 
ſcraping away the whole external 


ſurface of the floor, as well as of 
the walls, and thereby ſubſtituting 


an entire new layer of the whole 


inſide of the houſe, is capable to 


extinguiſh the ſeeds of infection 
in certain diſeaſes once ſown, nor 
to. prevent them from breaking 


out after a long time, even in this 
cold northern region.“ [For the 


cheap, eaſy, and expeditious method 
taken by the doctor, to prevent the 
breeding of Juch infeftioujneſs for 
the future, and for the jpeedy reco- 


_ ery of his military patients, ſee our 


Projects for this year.] 
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An, account of an extraordinary diſ 
eaſe among _ the. Indians in the 
land of Nantucket, and Martha's 


| Pingardy in New England, I» 


a letter from Andretu Oliver, ; 
- ſecretary of his majeſty's province 
A Maſſachuſſets Bay, to Hiael 


CT 
N 4 


2 Mauduit, 925 F. K. . Ou 


N BOUT the beginning of Au- 
4 guſt 1703, when che ſickneſs 
began - at. Nantucket, the whole 
number, of Indians belonging to 


_ that: iſland was 358; of theſe, 258 


had. the diſtemper betwixt that 
time and the 2oth of February fol- 


Jowing, 36 only of whom recover- 
ed; of th 


ed ; of the 100, Who eſcaped the 
diſtemper, 34 were converſant 


with the ſick, 8 dwelt ſeparate, 
13 were at ſea, and 40 lived 
in Engliſh families. The phyſi. 
cian informs me, that the blood 
and juices appeared to be highly 
putrid, and that the diſeaſe was 
attended with a violent inflamma- 
tory fever, which carried them of 


in about five days, The ſeaſon 
was uncommonly moiſt and cold, 


and the diſtemper began original. 


ly among them ; but, having once 


made its appearance, ſeems to have 
been _ propagated by contagion ; 


although ſome eſcaped it, who 


were expoſed to the infection. 

The diſtemper made its appear- 
ance at Martha's Vineyard the be- 
ginning of December 1763. It 


went through every family into 


which it came, not one eſcap- 


ing it; 52 Indians had it, 30 
of whom died; thoſe who reco- 


vered, were chiefly of the young- 
er ſort. N | 
The appearance of the diſtem- 


per was much the ſame in both 
theſe 1flands; it carried them off, 
in each, in ſive or ſix days. What 


is ſtill more remarkable than even 


the great mortality of the diſtem - 


per, is, that not one Engliſh per- 
ton had it in either of the iſlands, 


althou gh the Engliſh greatly ex- 


ceed 1n numbers; and that ſome 
perſons in one family, who were 
of a mixt breed, half Dutch and 
half Indian, and one in another 


family, half Indian and half Ne- 


gro, had the diſtemper, and all 
recovered; and that no perſon at 
all died of it, but ſuch as were en- 


tirely of Indian blood. From 


hence it was called the Indian 
ſickneſs, _ FIN 
There had been a great ſcarcity 
of corn among the Indians the 
preceding winter; this, OE 
wit! 


” 


1 
or cruelty, but her conduct herein 
is founded on the ſolid reaſon of 
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with the cold moiſt ſeaſon, has 


been aſſigned by ſome as the cauſes 
of the diſtemper among them. 
Theſe circumſtances, it is true, 
may have diſpoſed them to a mor- 
hid habit, but do not account for 
its peculiarity to the Indians: the 
Engliſh breathed the fame air, and 
ſuffered in ſome meaſure by the 


ſcarcity, with the Indians; they 


yet eſcaped the ſickneſs. I do not 
ſee therefore,.. but that the Srdor 
Anglicus, which heretofore affect- 
ed the Engliſh only, and this late 


Indian fickneſs, muſt be claſſed 


together among the Arcana of 
Providence. | 


233 ES 
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Attempt to account for the female 


cuckoo's leaving tlie care of hatch- 
ing and rearing her young to other 


A MON SG. the; many curious 
1 cafes in natural philoſophy, 


that uncommon. one of the cuckoo 


is none of the leaſt worthy of our 
confideration,; viz. why ſuch a 
carnivorous bird, . whoſe chief food 
is inſets, ſhould be ſo ſingular, 
as always to intruſt the batching 
of her eggs, and bringing up her 
young, to the care of other {maller 


birds, without ever building a neſt 


herſelf, .or being at all concerned 
any further about them. Thus, 
ſeemingly unnatural diſpoſition, 
which would juſtly be accounted 
cruel in a rational creature, is, as 
we ſhall ſec, upon due examina- 
tion, a piece of conſummate œco- 
domy in her caſe, and a plain 
proof of the infinite wiſdom of her 
great Creator. 5 
This odd action proceeds not 


from any principle of careleſſneſi 


her own ſecurity. Hence we may 
humbly conclude, that many un- 
accountable, and ſometimes. very 
ſurpriſing, phænomena, which at 
firſt fight appear even prepoſte- 
rous aud ſtrange unto us, are ori- 
ginally eowing only to the nar- 
row limits of our ſhallow, under- 
ſtanding, and to our own igno- 
rance of the nature of things. 
Here anatomy alone, as a ſure 
index, directs us to the right rea- 
ſon, why this bird alone, the cuc-_ 
koo, beſtows ſo little care about 
continuing its ſpecies, and yet wiſe 
nature provides for them all as 


well, nay much better, in her cir- - 
cumſtances, than it the did, 


Know then, that the ſtomach of 
birds is ſituated quite different 
from what it is in other animals, 


and alſo in cuckoos, being almoſt 


joined to the back, ſecured by the 
bones of the reins, and covered 
before with the inteſtines, behind 
which it lies ſecurely defended, 
and concealed. | | 


This fingular ſituation of the 
ſtomach in birds affords them a 


very great facility, and ſecurity, of 


fitting on their eggs and young ; 
ſince the parts being immediately 
upon them, are ſoft, warm, and 
pliable, and without danger from 
the compreſſion, which would be 
hazardous, if the weight, hard- 
neſs, and prefſure of a large and 
full ſtomach, was to reſt upon them, 
as in the very caſe of the cuc- 
koo. -- - JEW: 555 
HBHeſides, this fingular ſtructure 
ſecures a warm covering to the 
egg in hatching, and to the young 
as ſoon as hatched; for their ten- 
der ſtomachs being defended from 
the impreſon of the cold air by 

5 


* 
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a thin bone, or cartilage only, 
would ſoon loſe the warmth neceſ- 
ſary to digeſtion, if it were not 
ſupplied by the, incubation of the 
mother from time to time. = 
Whereas, on the contrary, the 
ſtomach of a cuckoo lies very for- 
ward, juſt under the integuments, 
and Aually covers the inteſtines; . 
the very reverſe of the caſe in other 
birds, where it is covered by 
them. The cuckoo's ſtomach is a 
bag, of uncommon capaci- 

ty, adhering by a cellular tiſſue, 
or reticular net, to all the parts 
that environ it, reaching all the 
way from the breaſt bone to the 
vent. | | | 


| From ſuch a ſtructure and fitua- — 
tion of the ſtomach, it naturally 


follows, that it is as difficult for a 
cuckoo, as it is eafy for other 
birds, to ſit upon her eggs and 


young; for the thin membranes 
e ſtomach, charged fo 


. of its 

lang with the weight of its whole 
body, together with the hard ali- 
ment contained therein, would 
prove an intolerable compreſſion to 
both it and its tender young. 
It alſo follows from the parti - 
cular ſtructure of this bird, that 
id young 
of being covered as thoſe of other 
birds do, their capacious ſtomachs 
being better ſecured from cold by 
means of lying covered under the 
maſs of inteſtines. All which put 
together is the real reaſon why the 
cuckoo commits the care of hatch- 
ing and bringing up its young 
to very {mall birds, fuch as hedge- 
ſparrows, finches, and the like;- 
wherefore it needs no neſt of its 
on, as it makes ſo free with thoſe 
of others, which, in the abſence of 
the right owner, ſhe enters, ſerzes 
upon, and deſtroys all the eggs the 
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„ 


do not ſtand in like need 


* 


finds there, and then lays her own 
„ Tg I 
The young cuckoos are no 
loſers in the point of incubation, 


which they ſtand much in need 


of, but gainers through the great 
facility they have 27 2 
ing themſelves by their ſuperior 
{trength, or the food procured by 
their little bene factors, or extra- 
ordinary good ſtep- mothers, whom, 
in the end, like bad children, they 
ſtarve to death, in ſome ſenſe veri- 
fying, though after an odd man- 
ner, the old ſaying, The life of one 
animal is the death of another. 
. i» : J. Cook, 


An account of that very remarkabl: 
Species of pigeon called the Car- 
rier; extracted from a curious 

|  rreatiſe on domeſtic pigeons, late 
„„ EE ans 


"THE original of theſe pi- 
geons came from Bazon 
in Perfia, being ſometimes brought 
by ſea, and ſometimes in the ca- 
ravans; and are therefore by 
ſome ignorant people called Buj- 
ſories. 8 i 
This city is ſituate about two 
miles diſtant from a river called 


Kat Arab, which is formed by the 


meeting of the two great rivers 
Tygris and Euphrates: near this 
place is a ſmall houſe like an her- 
mitage, dedicated to Iza ben Ma- 
riam, that is, Jeſus the ſon of 
Mary: in paſſing which place, 
the Mahometans themſelves very 
devoutly offer up their prayers: 


there is likewiſe a contiderabls- 


quantity of land, whoſe revenues 
belong to this chapel. Pp 
This pigeon is called a carrier, 
becauſe it is frequently made 1 
| Og 


at to carry a letter from one place 
223 - and ſuch is the ſaga- 
city of this t tho | 

ur them hood-winked twenty 
or thirty miles, nay, I have known 
them to be carried threeſcore or 
an hundred, and there turned 
looſe, they will immediately haſt- 
en to the place where they were 
bred. The Dutch call this pigeon 
bagadat, probably from a corrup- 
tion of the name of the city Bag- 
dat, which was formerly old Baby- 
lon, which Nimrod built ; becauſe 
they judge this pigeon in its way 


bird, that though you 


from Bazora to be brought through : 


that city. 
In Turkey they call them ba- 


gatins, or couriers; and the Turks 


and Perfians make a common prac- 


tice of breeding this ſort ot pi- 


geons in their ſeraglios, where 


there is one whoſe buſineſs it is 


to feed and train theſe birds 
for the uſe afterwards deſigned; 
which is done in this manner: 
when a young one flies very hard 
at home, and is come to * A. 
ſtrength, th it in a et, 
or SiG * half a mile 
from home, and there they turn 
it out; after this, they carry it a 
mile, then two, four, eight, ten, 
twenty, &c. till -at length they 
will return from the furtheſt parts 


of the kingdom. This practice 


ie of admirable uſe; for every ba- 


ſhaw has generally a baſket full of 


theſe pigeons ſent him from the 
grand ſeraglio; and in caſe of any 
inſurrection, or other emergent 
occaſion, he braces a letter under 
the wings of a pigeon, whereby 
its flight is not in the leaſt incom- 
moded, and immediately turns it 
looſe; but for fear of their be- 
ing ſhot, or ſtruck by a hawk, 


they generally diſpatch five or ſix; 
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1ure, 
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ſo that by this means diſpatches are + 
ſent in a more ſafe and ſpeedy me- 
thod than could poſſibly be other- 
wile a gůgmù ute /n 7 
It theſe pigeons, however, are 
not practiſed when young, the 
beſt of them will fly but very in- 
differently, and may very poffibly 
Ve wt © gt | Pg "of 
— peg likewiſe made uſe 
of pigeons for conveying intelli- _ 
2 Ovid, in his” nn 
phoſes, tells us, that Tauroſthenes, . 
by a pigeon ſtained with purple, 
gave notice of his victory 
Olympic games, the very ſame day 
on which he gained it, to his father 


at Egina. 


Thus Hirtius and Brutus, at the 
fiege of Modena, by means of pi- 
geons, held a mutual correſpondence 
with each other. Sv 
We ſhall now proceed to the de- 
ſcription of this bird, | 

The carrier is larger in ſize than 


moſt of the common ſorts of pi- 


geons; and ſome of them mea- 
from the point of the beak 
to the extremity of the tail, fifteen 
inches, and weigh near twenty 
ounces. Their fleſh is natural 

firm, and their feathers clo 

when they ſtand erect upon their 


legs; their necks being generally 
long, there appears great f. | 


try of ſhape beyond moſt other 
Pigeons, wh generall 
crowded on heaps. The upper 
chap of the bill is half covered 
from the head, with a naked, 


which are 


white, tuberous, ſurfuraceous fleſh, 


which projects or hangs over 


both its ſides on the upper pa 

neareſt the head, and LN 
a point about the middle of the 
bill; this is called the wattle, 
and 13 ſometimes joined by two. 
ſmall excreſcences of the _ 


ar the 
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kind on each fide of the under 
Chap. | 


This fleſh is in ſome carriers 


more inclinable to a blackiſh co- 


Jour, which 1s generally the more 
valued. „ 
Ihe eyes, whoſe iris, or circle 
round the black pupil, is generally 
of the colour of a reddiſh gravel, 
dut ſhould be of a fiery red, are 
equally ſurrounded with the ſame 
ſort of ſurfuraceous matter for 
about the breadth of a ſhilling ; 
this is generally thin when it 
ſpreads wide, = | is molt valued; 
yet when the fleſh round the eye 1s 
thick and broad, it ſhews the car- 
rier to be of a good blood, that will 

breed very ſtout ones. 5 
This bird was formerly eſteemed 
by the gentlemen of the fancy, as 
the. king of pigeons, on account of 
its great A 

| There are likewiſe two other 
ſpecies of pigeons of the carrier 
kind; which are chiefly made uſe 
of in England for the carriage of 
letters; eſpecially in the cate of 


wagers, few perſons poſſeſſed of the 


original carriers caring to riſque 


them on trifling occaſions, — Thoſe _ | TEE 3 
| Hu lately received from 


are the horſeman and the dra- 


goon. 
The following fact relating to 
a dragoon pigeon may be depended 
upon, notwithſtanding the appear- 
ance of incredibility, as ſeveral 


gentlemen now living can affirm the 


tame, if requiſite. 
A gentleman of my acquain- 
tance, having a ſmall wager de- 


pending, ſent a dragoon by the 


age coach to his friend at St. 
Edmund's-bury, together with a 
note, deſiring the pigeon, two 
days after his arrival there, might 
de thrown up preciſely when the 
town clock ſtruck nine in the 


An account of a fiſh from Batavia, 
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morning; which was accordingly 
executed, and the pigeon arrived 
in London, and flew to the fign 
of the Bull Inn in Biſhopſgate- 


ſtreet, into the loft, and was there 


ſhewn at half an hour paſt eleven 
o'clock the ſame morning on 


which he had been thrown up at 


St. Edmund's-bury, having flown 
ſeventy-two miles in two hours 
and half; the wager was confirmed 
by a letter ſent by the next poſt 
from the perſon at St. Edmund's 
bury. | 2 8 
1 kcould relate ſeveral more ex- 
ploits of this nature performed by 
dragoons; particularly of their be- 
ing thrown up and returning home 


by moon: light, &c. but the above 
may be thought ſufficient. 


8 * 
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called Faculator : in a letter to 
Mr. Peter Collinſon, F. R. . 


from Fohn Albert Schloſſer, M. D. 
F. R. &. | | 


? 
Amſterdam » 22d Feb. 1763. 
Dear fir, 
Mr. Hommel, governor of 


the hoſpital at Batavia, many un- 
common fiſhes, well preſerved; 


amongſt. them is one as curious 


for its ſhape, as for its extraot- 
dinary manner of obtaining 1ts 
food. It is new to me, and, 

believe, hath never been obſerv- 
ed by any writer on natural hiſ- 


tory. 5 
1 requeſt the favour that you 
will preſent this rare fiſh to the 
royal ſociety, as a ſmall, but fin- 
cere, proof of the gratitude and 


eſteem which I really have for that 


reſpectable learned body. 
Governor 


For the YEAR 1765. 


Governor Hommel gives the 
following account of the jacula- 


tor or ſhooting fiſh, a name allud- 


ing to its nature. It trequents the 


ſhores and ſides of the ſea and 


rivers, in ſearch of food. When 
it ſpies a fly fitting on the plants 
that grow in ſhallow water, it 
ſwims on to the diſtance of tour, 
five, or fix feet, and then, with a 
{urpriſing dexterity, it ejects out 
of its tubular mouth a ſingle drop 
of water, which never fails ſtriking 
the fly into the ſea, where it foon 
becomes its prey. _ „ 
The relation of this uncommon 
action of this cunning fiſh raiſed 
the governor's curioſity ; though it 
came well atteſted, yet he was de- 
termined, if poſfible, to be con- 
vinced of the truth, by ocular de- 
„ 7 - HE 
For that purpoſe, he ordered a 
large wide tun to be filled with 
| ſea-water ; then had ſome of theſe 
fiſh caught, and put into it, which 
was changed every other day. In 
a while, they ſeemed reconciled 
to their confinement ; then he 
determined to try the experi- 
ment. 
A lender ſtick, with a fly pin- 
ned on at its end, was placed in 
ſuch a direction, on the fide of 
the veſſel, as the fiſh could ſtrike 
It, a 
It was with inexpreſſible delight, 
that he daily ſaw theſe fiſh exer- 
ciling their ſkill in ſhooting” at the 
fly, with an amazing velocity, and 
never miſſed the mark. 


In looking over that noble work 


of the Muſeum of the king of 


Sweden, printed anno 1754, I met 
with this jaculator, well engraven, 
and deſcribed by the learned ba- 


ron Linnæus, under the title of 
Chætodon. mn 


ww” 


the evaporation o 


for their fecundity 
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Some account of an inſet, the fe- 
male of <vohich is wiviparous and 
_ oviparous at difjerent ſeaſons, and. 
is at once impregnated by the male 


_ for ſeveral generations, 


\. T Othing is more common, in 
the beginning of ſummer, 
than to ſee the leaves of peaches, 
nectarines, and cherries, curled 


up and blighted; which leaves, 


on examination, are found covered 
with little inſects, called Pucerons 
or Fleas, ſome blackiſh, others 
green; | ſome winged, and others 
without wings. It has been found, 
that theſe blights are not owing 
to the inſect, but rather the great 


number of the inſets to the 


blights, which, by obſtructing 
the vegeta- 
ble juices, occaſion the young 


leaves to be covered with a ge- 


latinous and honey-hke moiſture, 
fit foed for thoſe deſtructive in- 
ſects; ſo that the beſt way to get 
rid of them is to fprinkle the tree 
with fair water, or lay under it 
pans of water, whoſe vapours may 
have in time the fame effect. But 
it remains a doubt whence, and 
by what. means, theſe inſects are 
conveyed upon the young ſprout- 
ing leaves. Trees, in this condi- 
tion, are viſited by multitudes of 
ants, which hurt not the trees, 
as ſome erroneouſly conjecture, 
but do them ſervice, by devour- 
ing this vermin that infeſts them. 
Theſe are the general obſervations 
that heretofore have been made 
on pucerons: we ſhall now exa- 
mine what occurs on this ſub- 
oth in ſome late accurate natura- 
r | 
Thoſe inſets, ſo remarkable 
and numerous 
1 | ſpecies, 
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ſpecies, were, for a long time, 
n the rank of the animals, which 
had been claſſed with the true an- 
drogynes, ſpoken of by 
nius; and this precipitate con- 
+ clufion proved nothing more, than 
that good obſervers were ſome- 


times deficient in logic; for, hav- 


Ing never catched pucerons copu- 
hating, they haſtily concluded that 
pucerons multiplied without co- 
pPulation. This, however, was but 
à doubt, or, at beſt, a mere ſur- 
miſe ;—but this ſurmiſe was be- 
veved and adopted by Mr. de Reau- 
mur, 


it dy ſome obſervations peculiar 


to himſelf, the queſtion remained 


_ fill undecided, till Mr. Bonnet 
feemed to have cleared it up, by 
taking and ſhutting up a puceron, 
at the inſtant of its birth, in the 
brovght forth, in his ſight, ninety- 
five young ones. 

| Repeated experiments, in this 
ref} were communicated to the 


royal academy of ſciences, when an 


unforeſeen and ſtrange ſuſpi- 
. cion, imparted by Mr. Trembley'to 
a a ſenies of ſtill more 
nes than the foregoing. In a letter 
which that celebrated obſerver 
wrote to him from the Hague, the 
27th January, r741, he thus ex- 
_ prefles himſelf: * I formed, fince 
the month of November, the deſign 
of rearing ſeveral generations of 


_ ſolitary pucerons, in order to ſee 


if they would all equally bring 
forth young, In caſes ſo remote 
from uſual circumſtances, it is al- 
lowed to 


knows, but that one * 
ſled that 


might ſerve for ſevera 
tions? It muſt be confelfed che 
1 | 
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this * Who knows“ was nent wh 


Mr. Brey- 


and, though he ſupported 


him anew in 
painful inqui- 


1 all forts of means; 
and I argued with myſelf, Who 


_ * 


avauching nothing; but, as it came 
foods Ty Trembley, it was ſuffi. 
cient to perſuade Mr. Bonnet that 
he had not gone far enough in his 
mveſtigation. If the fecundity of 
pucerons was owing to the 

copulation Mr, Trembley ſpoke of, 
this copulation ſerved, at leaſt, fire 
or more ſucceſſive generations, 
Mr. Bonnet therefore reared to the 
amount of the tenth generation of 
ſolitary pucerons, and had the 


patience to keep an account of the 
days and hours of the births of each 
C 


It is not till the approach of win. 
ter that the females of pucerons 


lay and it is nearly towards 


that + me that the males begin to 
appear. There is, therefore, a ſecret 
relation betweeh the apparition of 
the males and the laying of egg 
and it is this relation we ſeek after, 
and which ſhould account for the 
copulation. 


In whatever ſeaſon the belly of | 


a female is.opened, eggs are found 
therein; and, if in ſummer, eggs 
are found in it, and young ones 
too on the point of receiving birth. 
The. young, of the inſect, as viv- 
parous, admit of growth in the belly 
of their mother; the young of the 
inſect, as oviparous, after going 
out of it. The pucerons that ate 
born alive, grow therefere to a 


certain degree before their ap- 


e in light: thoſe that arc 


rn ſhut up in eggs are not cal 


culated for receiving ſo quick a 


developement, being deſtined for 
preſerving the ſpecies during Win- 
ter, and conſequently are not 10 
be hatched till the return of thc 
proper ſeafon for atfording them 
nouriſhment. 


Sone 


n 
Hine account bf are, that ſpeedily 
grows to @ great fixe, and yields 


pers,  paije, fodder. for cattle 
= a fon blue dye, without" p 


manire, and in the coldeſt climates; 


by M. de Graffenreid, of Sevitzer- 
land: to Which is added, Mr. Mil- 


lers characters of the ſame curious 


and uſeful vegetable; <vith obſer- 
wations by the tranſlator of M. Graf 
fenreid*s account, 


THIS tree is known by the 
1 following names: 


Robinia pedimentis - fimpliciſimis, 


foliis abruptis pinnatis, Lin. Sp. et 
Gen. Plantar. 5 
Aßphalatus. Amœn. Ruthen. 210. 
1. 286. | | 


Car. a gana | 8iberica. | Ray. Hort. | 


Lugd. Bat. 537. : 

The leaves of this ſpecies of Ro- 
; binia are conjugated, and compoſed 
of a number of ſmall fingle folioles, 
of an oval figure, and ranged by 
pairs on one common ſtock. _ 

The flowers are leguminous, 
and are cluſtered on a filament. 
Every flower conſiſts of a fmall 
bell-ſhaped petal, cut into four 
ſegments at the edge, the upper 
part being rather the wideſt. The 
keel is ſmall, open, and rounded. 
The wings are 5 „ oval, and a 
little raiſed. Within are ten ſta- 
mina united at the baſe, curved 
towards the top, 
the ſummit. 2 the midſt of a 
ſheath, formed by the filaments of 


the ſtamina, the piſtil is perceiv- 


able, conſiſting of an oval germen, 
terminated by a kind of button. 
This germen becomes afterwards 
an oblong flattiſh curved pod, con- 
taining four or five ſeeds, of a fize 
and ſhape W and unequal; 


yet in both reſpects ſomewhar re- 
ſembling a lentil. 


Vol. VIII. 
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Jeniſia, &c. 


and rounded at 


20 | To 


. 
This tree grows naturally in the 
ſevexe climates of Northern Aſia, 
in a ſandy foil mixed with black 
light earth. nar 55 
It is particularly found on the 
banks 727 rivers, as the Oby, 


It is very rarely met with in the 
inhabited parts of the country, be- 
cauſe cattle are very fond of its 
leaves, and hogs of its roots; and 
it is ſo hardy, that the ſevereſt win- 
ter goes rot Ge 
The celebrated botaniſt Gmelin 
found it in the neighbourhood of 
Tobolſk, buried under fifteen feet 
of ſnow and ice, yet had it not ſuf- 
fered the leaſt damage. of 
Its culture confiſts in being plant- 


ed or ſo ved in a lightiſh ſandy ſoil, 


which muſt on no account have 
been lately wanufet. 
Ir thnives beſt near a river, or 


on the edge of a brook or ſpring ; 


but preſently dies if planted in a 
marſhy {pot, where the water ſtag- 
nates. If it is 


planted on a rich 
ſoil, well tilled, it will grow to 
the height of twenty feet, and in 
a very few years will be as big as a 
common birch tre. 

In a very bad foil this tree dege- 
nerates, and becomes a mere ſhrub : 
the leaves grow hard, and their 
fine bright green colour is changed 
to a dull deep: green. 

The Tongutian Tartars, and the 
inhabitants of the northern parts 
of Siberia, are very fond of 
the fruit of this tree, it being 
almoſt the only fort of pulſe they 
eat. 

M. Strahlemberg, author of a 
well- eſteemed deſcription of Sibe- 
ria, aſſures us that this fruit is to- 
lerably pleaſant food, and very 
nouriſhing. Theſe peas are firſt in- 
fuſed in Fine water, to take off 
„ a certain 
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2 certain acrid taſte they have, and | 
us, that, after the Pinus fol, Zuinis, 


are afterwards dreſſed like common 
peas or Windſor beans; and being 
ground into meal, pretty g 
cakes are made of them. 
The leaves and tender ſhoots of 
this tree make excellent fodder for 
ſeveral ſorts of cattle. The roots, 
being ſweet and ſucculent, are 


eaten by all ſorts of poultry. After 
| ſeveral experiments ſomewhat ſimi- 
lar to the methods uſed with anil 
and indigo, a fine blue colour was 
procured trom its leaves. 
The ſmaller kind of this tree 
| Robinia (Lin. Sp. et Gen. Plant. 
n. 5. or Ajphalatus minor, ſeems 


ſtill better adapted to anſwer this 


purpoſe. The ſtriking elegance 
1 . joined to the pleaſing 
yellow colour of its beautiful flowers, 
mould, one would imagine, bring 
it into requeſt for forming noſegays, 
or for ſpeedily making an elegant 


e. | 
fides the qualities above re- 
cited, it poſſeſſes the uncommon 
advantage of gag 8 


quick, and of bei 


being eaſily tran 
planted. 


I am acquainted with but few 


trees which, like this, will, within 
flour or five years after it is ſown, 
bear fruit in abundance; and 


| which, in the ſame ſpace of time, 
will grow . fifteen feet in height, 
and five or fix feet in circumſe- 
rence. | 
After all that has been ſaid with 
_ reſpect to this uſeful tree, the cul- 
. ture of it cannot ſurely be enough 
recommended, particularly in cold 
mountainous countries. 
There are large plantations of it 
- now in Sweden, ee Lapland, 
and Iceland. | 
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| well adapted to fattening 
hogs; and the fruit is greedily 


compreſſed, obtuſe, 


lindrical germen, 
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The celebrated Linnæus afſwe; 


erroneouſly called the Cedar tree of 
Siberia, this tree, of all that are to 


be found in Siberia, is moſt wonthy 


of cultivation. | 

Mr. Miller's characters of this po- 
getable, taken from his Gardine; 

Dictionary, edition 1759, artich 
Kenn. oO: 

The empalement of the flower 

of this vegetable is ſmall, of one 


leaf, and divided into four parts; 


the three under ſegments being 


narrow, but the upper one is 


broad. The flower is of the pea 


bloom kind ; the ſtandard is large, 


roundiſh, obtuſe, and ſpreads 


open. The two wings are oval, 


and have ſhort appendixes, which 
are obtuſe. The keel is roundiſh, 
and 1s ex- 
tended the length of the wings. 
In the centre are ſituated ten fla. 


-mina, nine of them being joined 


together, and the other ſtanding 
ſingle, terminated by roundih 
ſummits, It hath an oblong - 
ſupporting a 
ſlender ſtyle, crowned by a hairy 


ſtigma; theſe are incloſed by 


the keel. The germen afterwards 
becomes an oblong compreſled 


pod, incloſing kidney - ſhaped 
eeds. | 


Obſervations by the tranſlator, 
This genus of plants is ranged 
in the third ſection of Linnzus 
ſeventeenth claſs, which includes 
thoſe plants whoſe flowers hare 
ten ſtamina joined in two bodies; 
and Tournefort places it in the 
third ſection of his twenty-ſecond 
claſs, which contains the trees and 
ſhrubs with a butterfly flower, 
whoſe leaves are, for the mot 
part, placed by pairs along tt 
mid-rib, 
Ve 


f 
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ue find that the plant deſcribed 


by the foreign author, is Mr. Mil- 


er's tenth ſpecies of the Robinia, 
namely, Robinia peaunculis fimpli- 
cibus, foliis quaternatis petiolatis, 
Hort. Upſ. 212. 
ſingle footſtalks, and leaves grow- 
ing by fours upon footſtalks. This 
is the Aſphalatus fruteſcens major 
"ay; cortice aureo. Aur, Ruth, 


A halatus, with a golden bark. 
t grows, he ſays, naturally in 


Siberia and Tartary, with a ſnrub- 


by ſtalk eight or ten feet high, 
ſending out ſeveral branches, which 
grow erect, and are covered with 


a ſmooth yellowiſh bark. The 


leaves have each two pair of oval 
pointed lobes, which ſtand upon 
ſhort footſtalks. The flowers are 
produced upon ſingle footſtalks, 
which come out at the joints of the 
branches; they are yellow, and 
ſhaped like thoſe of the Labur- 
num (the firit ſpecies of Miller's 
Cytiſus) but are fmaller. Theſe 
appear in May; and if the plants 
ſtand in a moilt foil, and ſhady 
ſituation, their pods will ſucceed 


the flowers, and the ſeeds will 


rpen the end of Avguit. 
This fort 15 propagated by 
ſeeds, which {ould be ſown in a 


ſmady firuation in autumn, and 


then the plants will come up the 


following pring; but if the feeds 


are town in the ſpring, the plants 


ſeldoni rife the ſame teaton. When 
the plants are come up, they will 
require no other care but to keep 
them clean from weeds till autumn, 
Wien if the plants have made any 
progrets, they thould be tranſplant- 
ea on a north border, at about fix 
ches diſtauce, where they may 
> ow two years, and then ſhoulc 
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moiſt ſoil, 


be planted where they are ta re- 
main, which ſhould be in a cool 


£ 
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Robinia, with 


reater broad leaved ſhrubby 


——— 


Deſcription of a e&ery uſcful kind of 


cabbage for the ſervice of man 
and beaſt, not as yet cultivated in 
England ; eætracted from a letter 
from the marguis de Turbilly to 
Mr. Mitts, | 8 


: HE Anjou cabbage ſhrub is 


one of the moſt utetul legu- 
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minous plants, for country people. 


It will grow in almoſt any ſoil, not 
excepting even the molt indifferent, 


provided it be ſufficiently dunged. 
It is but little known about Paris, 
and in many other places; where 
it might be cultivated to great ad- 
Vantage. 

It is large, excellent for ſoup, 


and fo tender that it may be dreſſed 


with a moment's boiling. It never 
occaſions any flatulence, or uneaſi- 
nels in the {tomach. It is alſo very 


good food for cattle, which eat 


it greedily. It likewiſe increaſes 
greatly the milk of cows. | 

This cabbage forms a kind of 
ſnrub, the great utility of which 
may be gathered from this; that 


its leaves afford nouriſhment to 


men and cattle; and its ſtalk, 
which is about the thickneſs of 


one's wriſt, is uſed for fuel, when 


dry. It therefore is a common 
laying in Anjou, that every one of 


the cabbages is worth five ſols 


(two-pence halfpenny) a year. 
It ſometimes happens, in ex- 


- 


treme ſevere winters, that ſome of 


theſe cabbages are frozen; and 


this 13 looked upon as a great lots, 
in the countries where it is culti- 


vated : but that accident is rare; 


H 2 becaule 
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becauſe this kind of cabbage reſiſts 
' froſt better than molt others. 
Such are the properties of this 
kind of cabbage, gr 
in Anjou, Poitou, Brittany, the 
Maine, and ſome other neighbour- 
ing provinces. In Anjou, far- 


mers are even bound by their 


leaſes, to plant yearly a certain 


number of theſe cabbages, and to 


leave a certain number of them 
ſtanding when they quit their 
farms. | | 

I have, near my houſe in An- 
jou, two well-incloſed fields, de- 
ſtined for this fort of plantation. 
They are planted alternately, eve- 
Ty year, with young cabbages. 


When theſe are pulled up, after 


year, the ground where they ſtood 


is dug up, and fowed with peas or 


beans, the crop of which being 


taken off before All-ſaints, makes 


room for planting of new cab- 
bages, at the proper ſeaſon. The 
foil is looſened and enriched by the 
peas and beans, and by this means 
the land never is reſted ; nor is 
it ever exhauſted, becauſe it is 


they have ſeeded, in the ſecond. 


dunged whenever the cabbages are. 


planted. | 

Theſe cabbages are of ſuch ex- 
cellent ſervice to me, that I have 
often wondered at their not being 


cultivated in all the different coun- 


tries of Europe. I believe they 
would ſucceed every-where ; and 


J adviſe all huſbandmen to make 


lantations of them. As their 
eds are not yet ſold at Paris, the 


"beſt way will be to procure them 


from one or other of the above- 
named provinces ; and there, to 
be ſurer of them, from real far- 
mers. | : ; 

I wiſh that this ſhort memoir, 


I 


An account of an experiment tried 


nicate to your readers. 
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founded on my own experi 
may contribute to extend 8 


ture of this very uſeful plant. 
greatly eſteemed . 


* 


to aſcertain the truth of a traf 
mutation of wheat into rye, record- 
ed in our article of Natural Hi 


top. for the year 1759. p. 381. 


Aving obſerved, in the An- 

nual Regiſter for 1759, a 
very remarkable account of the 
tranſmutation of one ſpecies of 
grain into another, by the fimple 
operation of frequent cutting dur- 
ing the time of its growth, I de- 
termined to ſatisfy myſelf of the 
truth of this amazing circumſtance, 
by making an experiment of it, 
which you are welcome to commu- 


The fact, as related in the above 
collection, is to this effect: A 


countryman, in Sweden, having 


ſown a field with oats, and being 
greatly neceſſitated for fodder for 
his horſes in ſummer, was obliged 
to mow the young ſhoots of the 
grain for their ſupport. 

This he repeated, at different 
times, till, the winter ſeaſon com- 
ing on, he deſiſted, and took no 
more notice of the field till the 
ſpring, when, the. corn ſhooting 
up afreſh, he permitted it to grow, 


and, to the aſtoniſhment of the 


poor countryman, inſtead of a crop 
of oats, he reaped a crop of good 
rye. 

I muſt own, I was as much ſur- 
priſed at the relation, as the coun- 
tryman might perhaps be at the 
ſeeing ſo extraordinary a phæno- 
menon.—I therefore made the fol- 
lowing experiment, Or 


; j 
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on the 9th of May 1763, 1 
: —_ piece of good foil, 
well - ſheltered from the north and 
eaſt winds, about a handful of 
coats, which I cropped on the 21ſt 
of the ſame month, the 17th of 
une, and the 23d of July.— 
Lab diſcontinued my cutting, 
and took care to have the ground 

ſerved from any injury, in 
opes that, next ſeaſon, the roots 
would emit freſh ſhoots, and fo 
afford a completion of my trial. 

But my expectations were en- 


o 


- tirely fruſtrated, not a fingle ſhoot | 


appearing, they having all died, as 
1 preſume, in the winter. 
If the country, in which the 


above phænomenon is faid to have 


been diſcovered, had been ſituated 
in a more temperate climate than 
Britain, I ſhould have concluded 
that the ſeverity of the winter had 
been the cauſe of the miſcarriage, 


But as that is not the caſe, I am 
apt to think that the account is 
ſpurious, or perhaps intended as 


a ſneer upon our experimentaliits, 
who are continually in queſt of 
ſomething that is new. 7 
Indeed, when one reflects ſeri- 
oully upon the affair, it is very 
improbable to think, that cutting 


alone could make fo extraordina- 
ry a change, eſpecially as the oat 


is an annual plant, | 

Perhaps it may be alledged, that 
the frequent application of the 
knife to young plants retards their 
vigour ſo much, and gives ſuch a 
check to the circulation of the 
juices, as to produce a total mu- 
tation or change; that the faint 


colour of rye, when growing, and 


the diminutive fize of the grain, 
ſeem to indicate its degeneracy ; 
but that that change ſhould have 
been effected by the above method, 


101 

is very unlikely, and is, I think, 
inconſiſtent both with reaſon and 
experience. For can any one ima- 


gine, that the repeated inciſion of 


a tender plant can add ſtrength to 
it, or enable it to withſtand the 
pinching froſts in the winter ſea- 
ſon? On the contrary, every 
wound it receives only anticipates 
its fall, as it muſt occaſion ſuch 
a violent effort to overcome the 
effects of the knife, as to gra- 


dually exhauſt the vigour of the 


root, on which the ſtem ſolely de- 
pends, and thereby accelerate the 
death of the whole plant. 


June 22, 1765. R. S. M. 


Lyncuri. 
really marvellous, and it is nei- 


the matter that ſerves 


Obſervations on very good eatable 


muſhrooms, 8 by a jort of 
fone, to which the author gimes 
the name of I Lyncurius, 
though it is not the lyax flone, or 

the amber- colour Belemnites of na- 
turaliſts; by Dr. John George 
Moletamerus. From the Ephe- 
merides of the Curious. 


FT N the courſe of my travels in 
1 Italy, I was favoured with the 
fight of a ſtone of an irregular 
figure, which had been taken out 
ot a mountain in that country, and 
produced real muſhrooms in the 
form of a bonnet, to which the 
natives gave the name of Fungi 
Such productions are 


ther ealy to explain how thoſe 
muſhrooms in a tew days time are 
formed, nor to point out exactly 
for their 
growth. | | 


” This ſtone is of the bigneſs of an 
ox's head, rough and uneven on its 
H 3 ſurface, 
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ſurface, and on which alſo are per- 
ceived ſome cletts and crevices. It is 
black in ſome parts, and in others 
of a lighter and greyiſh colour. 
Internally it is porous, and nearly 
of the nature ot the pumicesſtone, 
but much heavier; and it contains 
a ſmall piece of flint, which is ſo 
incorporated with it as to appear to 
have been formed at the ſame time 


the ſtone itſelf received its form. 


This gives rqom to judge, that 
thoſe ſtones have been produced 
by a fat and viſcid juice, which 
has the property of indurating 
whatever matter it filtrates into. 
The ſtone here ſpoken of, when 
it has been lightly covered with 
earth, and ſprinkled with warm 
water, produces muſhrooms of an 
exquiſite flavour, which are uſu- 
ally round, ſometimes oval, and 
| Whoſe borders, by their inflexions 
and different curvities, repreſent, 
in ſome meaſure, human ears. 
The principal colour of theſe 
- muſhrooms is ſometimes yellowiſh, 

and ſometimes of a bright purple; 
but they are always diſſeminated 
with different ſpots, of a deep 
orange colour, or red brown; and 


when theie ſpots are recent, and 
still in full bloom, they produce 
a very agreeable ettect to the ſight. 


But what appears admirable 15, 


that the part of the ſtalk which re- 


mains adhering to the ſtone, when 
the muſhroom has been ſeparated 
from it, grows gradually hard, 
and petrifies in time, ſo that it 
ſeems that this fungites reſtores to 
the ſtone the nutritive juice it re- 


ceived from it, and that it thus 


contributes to its increaſe. 
Andr. Mathiol. Com. 78. lib. 


| 4 Dioſc. ſpeaks of this ſort of 
No 


nes in theſe terms; Some 


* 


kingdom of Naples, which bein 
laid in the cellar, and wat 
with warm water, after being co- 
vered with a little earth, produce 
muſhrooms in tour days time; 
and J have ſeen, ſays he, * ſame 
of thoſe ſignes at Rome and at Na. 
nu OO et 7]ö]1—i§ WE DES 
Julius Scaliger, exoteric. exerc, 
de Subtil, ad Cardan. exerc. 78, 
in the chapter intituled the Fungi. 
ferous ſtone, expreſſes himielf 
thus: * The properiy of this ſtone 
1s truly admirable. It 1s much in 


ſtones have been diſcovered wy 


requeſt at Rome, and is fold there 


very dear. I flaw one at Naples, 
where it is ſaid to be found, and 


it appeared to me to be a {tony 


and pretty thick cruſt. It is co- 


vered with a bed of earth nine 


inches in height, and being watered 
with warm water, in four days 
time it produces muſhrooms,” 
John Baptiſt Porta pretends, 
that this ſtone is found in {zvcral 


parts of Italy, and that it is not 


only to be met with at Naple:, 
taken out of Mount Veſuvius, but 
allo on Mount Pantherico, in 
the principality of Arellino; on 
Mount Garganus, in Apulia; and 
on the ſummit of ſome other very 
high mountains. He adds, lib. 
6. Phythognom. c. 20. that the 


muſhrooms which grow on thoſe 
ſorts of ſtones, and are uſually 
ave the 


called Fungi Lyncurii, 
property of diflolving and break- 
ing the ſtone of the kidneys and 
bladder; and that, for this pur. 
poſe, nothing more is required 


than to dry them in the ſhade, and 


being reduced ta powder, to make 
the patient, faſting, take a ſuti- 
cient quantity of this powder, in & 
glaſs of white wine, which 15 


SSS 
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the urine, that no ſtones will ever 


after be collected in them. 50 

As to the form of thoſe muſh- 
rooms, their root is ſtony, un- 
even, divided according to its lon- 
gitudinal direction, and compoſed 
of fibres as fine as hairs, inter- 
woven one with another. Their 
form on firſt ſhooting out reſem- 
bles a ſmall bladder ſcarce then 
larger than the bud of a vine; 
and, if in this ſtate they are 
ſqueezed between the fingers, an 
aqueous ſubacid liquor iſſues out. 
When they are at their full growth 
their pedicle is of a finger's length, 
larger at top than at bottom, and 
becomes inſenfibly flenderer in 


proportion as it is nearer the earth, 


Thele muſhrooms are alſo formed 
in an umbella, 
with an infinity of little ſpecks 
fituate very near one another. 
They are ſmooth and even on the 
upper part, but underneath leafy 
like the common muſhrooms. 
Their taſte is likewiſe very agree- 
able, and the ſick are not de- 


barred eating of them, when they 
have been drefied in a proper 


manner, | | 

Curiofity having prompted ſome 
naturaliſts and phyticians to ſub- 
mit theſe ſtones to a chemical ana- 
lyis, in order to be more com- 
petent judges of the uſes they 
might be put to in medicine, 
_ there firſt came forth, by diſtilla- 
tion, an inſipid water, and atter- 
wardz a ſpirituous liquor. The 
retort having been heated to a 


certain point, there aroſe an oil, 
the ſmell and 


winch had nearly 
tate of that of guaiacum; and 
a very acrid fait was extracted 
trom the aſhes, | 
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Paris feet. 
and variegated 


þ deanſe the excretory ducts of An bifforical account of the. erup- 


tions of mount Yijuvius, in the 
Dear 1760; from a large work 

publiſhed at Naples, by order of 
' the cardinal archbiſhop of that 
ci. [See M. D'Orvillès ac-, 


count of Mina in our laſt volume, 
P. 96. | 


N order to form an idea of 


mount Veſuvius, as it was on 


its ſummit and the parts adjacent, 
in the year 1760, one muſt ſup- 


poſe a mountain in the ſhape of a 
ſugar loaf, whoſe point being taken 
away, leaves a fort of platform 
hollow to the depth of 1 30 feet, 
forming a cup, or funnel, whoſe 
circumference is computed at two 
thirds of a mile, of about 5624 
Its border 1s wide 
enough for two men to march there 


abreaſt. One deſcends from thence 


to the bottom of the tunnel through 
a ſoil full of chinks, from whence 
exhales a ſuffocating ſulphureous 


ſmoke, and ſometimes flames, 
Whoſe colour ſhews them to be of 
the ſame kind. 


Sometimes this 
ground riſes very near as high as 


the border of the cup; ſome of its 


chinks, often cloſe, but others are 
perpetually formed. From the 
bottom of this funnel appears an- 
other opening, which 1s continu- 
ally growing larger; a thick ſmoke 
trequently 1iiuves from it; one hears 


a nolte there like the boiling of 
many large caldrons on a ve 


ardent fire, or rather like that of 
a torrent daſhing violently on the 
rocks, down which it tumbles; . and 
at certain ſeaſons are diſcovered 
there not only a number of paths, 
which the fire has made in the ſides 
of the abyſs, but alſo torrents of 
inflamed matter as dazzling as 
melted cryttal, * 

H4 -. Such 


ing 
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Such is the form of the great 
and principal mouth of Veſuvius. 
There is another, but leſs conſi- 
derable; beſides, it is in a man- 
ner filled up, as it ſides are cover- 
ed with an immenſe quantity of 
aſhes, and calcined ſtones. Mention 
is made here only of the firſt, and 
all was in the ſtate above deſcribed, 
from the end of March, to the 
20th of December 1760, the hap- 
py æra of the ceftation of an erup- 
tion which had begun in Novem- 
ber 1759. But on the 21ſt of De- 
cember 176, the ſhocks of an 
earthquake for the diſtance of 15 
miles round Veſuvius, and after 
that the roaring of the ſea, terri- 
fied the inhabitants of the coun- 


try bordering on the mountain. 


'The ſhocks were frequently re- 
peated for three days; on the 23d 
they amounted to five, in the midſt 
of which the vulcano being tran- 
quil, emitted neither flames nor 
moke, when ſuddenly on the 
ſouth of Veſuvins, near the place 
called 7! fe delle Campagno, in 
_ the territory Della torre del Greco, 
one mile from the king's road to 
Naples, two new vulcanos were 
Teen toriſe and expand themſelves, 
which began to vomit forth, with 
a horrible noiſe, ſmoke, flames, 
aſhes, and a vaſt number of burn- 
ing ſtoncs; while a third vulca- 
no, ſmaller than theſe, increaſed 
their number, and while the earth 
ſhook with more violence than 
cver, Veſuvius began to roar, and 
a black ſmoke iſſued from it; 
which, after being raiſed like a 
rapid whirwind, diffuied itſelf on 
all fides. Toe gulf threw out a 
- prodigious quantity of aſhes and 
umice ſtones. It was near even- 
ing; but, before the fun was ſet, 
twelve other vulcanos appeared 


* A Paris foot is 4-5ths of an 
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at ſome diſtance from theſe, A 
the fifteen, as well as the large 
abyſs, filled the air with their in- 
flamed exploſions, and at half pa 
five in the afternoon of the 24th, 
two of theſe vulcanos began to 
pour forth, with a dreadful noiſe, 
torrents -of burning lava, which 
uniting ran for eight days, burn- 
ing and deſtroying on the right 
and left, as far as the ſea, through 
a large tract of land, all that this 
river of fire could reach, planta. 
tions, hamlets, farms, &c. and 
ſpreading terror on all fides, which 
was increaſed by the conſtant erup- 
tion of lome of the other new wl- 
'canass 33 5 | 
The above is the ſubſtance of 
the author's firſt chapter; in the 2d 
he obſerves, that one of the moſt 
remarkable circumſtances of this 
phænomenon is, that ſome of the 
ſtones thrown out by theſe vulca- 
nos took up in falling to the 
ground 13, 16, and even 18 vi 
brations of the pulſe. And if ue 
ſuppoſe with the author, that on 
account of the extreme heat in 
which he breathed, not far from 
theſe vulcanos, and in the midi 
of ſulphureous vapours, we ſhould 
reckon two ſeconds, inſtead of one 
for the interval between two pulſes, 
even then theſe ſtones had been 


raiſed to the height of 900 Paris 


feet *, ſince they took up 8 ſeconds 
in falling to the ground. Oue 


ſtone, which might weigh 260 


pounds, was thrown go paces; an- 
other, which a man could ſcarce 
lift, was carried 290 paces; a third 
lighter, 280 paces; and a fourth 
lighter ſtill, 390. For the aborc 
facts, the author appeals to to 
of his friends whom he names. 
Veſuvius itſelf, though extremely 
agitated all the time of the ex- 


ice) more than a foot Engliſh. 
| | ploſion 


lofion of the new vulcanos, was 
not calmed with them, but only 
| to commence again, on the 26th of 
Dec. with great fury, its own erup- 
tions, which continued till the 5th 
of Jan. following, together with 


repeated ſhocks of earthquakes, 


which greatly alarmed the city of 
Naples, but which by God's mercy 
had no other bad effects. 

M. de Bottis, the author of this 
narrative, did not confine his ob- 
ſervations to what paſſed at the 
foot of Veſuvius, eſpecially on the 
ſoutb. He collected alſo what 

pened on the weſt and on the 
north of the mountain, and ac- 
companied them with ſuitable. re- 
flections in chap. 3. There we find, 


that the aſhes of Veſuvius were 


thrown as far as Nocera, Sarno, 
Nola, Somma, and other places, 
even 12 miles diſtant ; that theſe 
eruptions occaſioned earthquakes, 
even after they had ceaſed, | the 
ſubterraneous fires which the 
kindled, and whoſe. effects end | 
ed by degrees to a great diſtance. 
The author, who viſited many 
places where theſe ſhocks were 
moſt violent, found there, by the 
thermometer, a conſiderable in- 
creaſe of heat, a ſtrong ſulphu- 
reous ſinell, and more or leſs 
traces of chinks by which it was 
ufec. . 
In the 4th chapter, the author 
deſeribes the openings from which 
the lavas iſſued in three places, 
and the various materials of which 
they were compoſed. The bot- 
tom of them was formed of ſtones 
of different colours, and which 


(if one may ſay fo) were petrified | 


with a number of ingredients ; 
fand, antimony, talc, pyrites, and 
marcaſites ; octoedrons, and green- 


ſh, fine, and almoſt tranſparent 
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phureous incruſtations, nitre, vi- 
tirol, ſea alt, fal ammoniac, &cc. 
M. de Bottis has made a chemical 


analyſis of them, of which he has 


given the tefult. 


ed in a plain, almoſt entirely cul- 
tivated, the damage which was 


All theſe vulcanos being form- 
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ſtones; faline concretions, ſul- 


done to it by the torrent of lava, 


with which this plain was over- 
flowed as far as the ſea, could nor 
but be very conſiderable. Num- 


reduce 


ſants were by this means 
to beggary, and a multi- 


tude of perfons of all ranks put in 


mourning, their houſes being con- 


ſumed and their poſieffions ſwal- 
lowed up. 5 


The evil did not even end there. 
Our author ſhews, in the 6th and 


laſt chapter, how fatal were the 


conſequences, in various feſpects, 


in the diſtricts bordering on Ve- 


ſuvius, to which neither the erup- 


tion of flames, ſtones, and aſhes, 
nor the inundation of the burning 


lava extended. When the con- 
flagration of the vulcanos was 
over, their exploſions ſtopped, and 


the earth was at reſt: exhalations 


ſſued from various places, in ſome 


degree peſtilential, which at two 


different times, viz. firſt in Janua- 
ry, and ſix months after, in July 
and Auguſt, occafioned great 
alarms, Theſe exhalations, or, 
as they are called by the peaſants 
of thoſe parts, Mofetes, infected 
the air and the waters, killed ma- 
ny animals, and were fatal even to 


the lives of ſome perſons, as well 


as to the health of many others. 
Some approaching conflagrations 


were apprehended ; and, indeed, 


one of the new vulcanos began 


again to fend forth, in July, much 


ſmoke; ſome flames alſo 1tived 
| from 


* 
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from it; the earth round about 
was perceived to ſhake ; but it was 


abandoned through fear: and ſince 


that time no mention has been 
made of any eruption, either of 
Veſuvius, or of the ſmall moun- 
tains which have riſen as it were 
out of its boſom. 
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On the extraordinary wwholeſomentſs 
and extreme. deliciouſueſs of 'the 
Waters of the Nile; with an at- 
tempt to illuſtrate thereby a paſ- 
age in ſcripture; from a very 
Curious work lately publiſhed, in- 

titnled, Objerwations on ſeveral 


— 


paſſages of ſcripture as illuſtrated 


Ey Voyages and travels into the 
al. ” 
HERE are a few wells in 
1 Egypt, but their waters are 
not drunk, being unpleaſant and 
unwholeſome; the water of the 
Nile is what they univerſally make 
uſe of in this country, which is 


looked upon to be extraordinarily 


wholeſome, and at the ſame time 
extremely delicious. 
The author of the notes on le 
Bruin mentions this laſt circum- 
ſtance, and takes notice of the 
Egyptians being wont to excite 
thirſt artificially, that they might 
drink the more of it; nor is there 
any reaſon to doubt of the fact, 
fince Maillet, who reſided a long 
time in Egypt as conſul to the 
French nation, kas affirmed the 
ſame thing: the only point in which 
they differ being, that Maillet 
ſays, they do this by ſalt, the other 
by ſpices. The account of Mail- 


let, as it is given us by the pub- 


liſher of his remarks, is indeed fo 
very curious, that I ſhall ſet it 
don here at length. 

The water of Egypt, fays 


if Mohamm 
would have begged of God 
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Maillet, is ſo delicious, that one 
would not wiſh the heat ſhoule 
be leſs, nor to be delivered from 
the ſenſation of thirſt, The Turks 
find it fo exquiſitely charming, 
that they excite themſelves ty 
drink of it by eating falt. It is, 
common ſaying among them, that 
had drunk of it, he 
d not tg 
have died, that he might alwajs 
have done it. They add, thx 


whoever has once drunk of it, he 


ought to drink of it a ſecond time, 
This is what the people of the 
country told me, when they ſaw 
me return after ten years abſence, 
When the Egyptians undertake 
the pilgrimage of Mecca, or go 
out of their country on any other 
account, they ſpeak of nothing 
but the pleaſure they ſhall find at 
their return in drinking the Nile- 
water. There is nothing to be 


compared to the ſatisfaction; it 


ſurpaſſes in their eſteem that of 
ſeeing their relations again and 
their families. Agreeably to this, 
all thoſe that have taſted of ibis 
water, allow that they never met 
with the like in any other place, 
In truth, when one drinks of it the 
firſt time, it ſeems to be ſome wa- 
ter prepared by art. It has fome- 
thing in it inexpreſſibly agreeable 
and pleaſing to the taſte; and we 
ought to give it perhaps the famc 


rank among waters, which Cham. 


pagne has among Wines. I muſt 
confels however it has to my taite 
too much ſweetneſs, But its mot 
valuable quality is, that it is in- 
finitely ſalutary. Drink it in what 
quantities you will, it never in the 
leaſt incommodes you. Thus 18 40 
true, that it is no uncommon thing 
to fee ſome perſons drink thres 
buckets of it in a day, without find- 


ing the leaſt inconvenience. + + ** 
"> | When 
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When I give foch  encomiums 
to the water of Egypt, it is right 
o obſerve, that I ſpeak only of 
that of the Nile, which indeed 1s 


the only water there which is 


drinkable. Well- water is deteſt- 
able and unwholeſome: fountains 
are fo rare, that they are a kind of 
rodigy in that country; and as 
for rain-water, it would be in vain 
10 attempt preſerving that, fince 
farce any falls in Egypt.“ 

The embelliſhments of a French- 
man may be here; but the fact 
however, in general, is indubi- 
he.. | | 

A perſon that never before heard 
of this delicacy of the water of 
the Nile, and of the large quanti- 
ties that on that account are drank 


of it, will, I am very ſure, find 


an energy in thoſe words of Moles 
to Pharoah, (Exod, vii. 18.) The 
Egyptians ſhall loath to drink of 
the <vazer of the river,” which he 


rerer obſerved before. They will 


oath to drink of that water which 
they uſed to prefer to all the wa- 
ters of the univerſe, loath to drink 


of that Which they had been wont 
eagerly to long for, and will rather 


chu e to drink of weli-water which 
is in their country ſo deteſtable. 


And as none of our commentators, 


that I know of, have obſerved this 
energy, my reader, I hope, will 
not be diipleaſed that I have re- 
marked it here, 


—äü„„qU 


Curious objorcations oh the ſmell and 
bath of the earth; extracted om 


baron Van Stuieien's commentaries 


o Boerhaave's aphoriſmns. 


5 Hyſicians uſually adviſe their 
conſumptive patients to ruſti- 
Kation, not only that they may en- 


joy a pure and freely. circulating 
air, but that, as their ſtrength in- 


creaſes, they may, diſengaged from 


all care, exerciſe their body by 


the ſlighter labours of agriculture, 


and other country amuſements. 


There may perhaps be another 
cauſe why ruſtication will be of be- 


nefit in conſumptions. It is well 
known, that, after ſome days 


drought, on the falling of rain 
that humects the earth, there ariſes 


a grateful ſmell, which all are very 
ſenſible of; and this is rr 
actributed to the vegetables Which, 


before ſapleſs, but now refected 
by rain, perſpire more copiouſiy. 
But Reaumur obſerved, that a like 
tragrancy is alſo perceptible after 


rain when the corn has been cut 
down in the fields, where there 
only remains dry ſtubble; and, 
examining the matter more atten- 
tively, he found that dry earth is 
without ſmell, but as ſcon as it 1s 
humected to the degree of having 


the conſiſtence of ſoftth pap, it 


then diffuſes a ſtrong ſmell; but, 
if more water is added, the fmeil 
is diminiſhed, nay, even quite diſ- 
ſipated. Neither does it ſeem an 
caſy matter to exhauſt that power 
of producing ſmells which the 


earth is poſſeſſed of. Every day, | 
during a fortnight, he made cakes 
of moiſtened earth, and, having 


dried and wetted them over again, 
he could not perceive that the 


earth was leſs fragrant after all 
theſe repeated experiments, if it 
was again wetted, 


obſerved, that this fragrancy does 


not diifule itſelf to any thing of a 
great di ſtance, without being mucli 
diminiſhed, and ſoon entirely gone. 
Certainly in ſeveral parts from the 
ſurface of the earth vapours aſcend 
to a ſmall height which kill ani- 


mais, 


He turther 


tract of 


dtzhey ſnuff up 


Re 
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mals. It has been obſerved, that 


this exſpiration of the earth ceaſes, 


if thunder and ſtorms ſoon follow: 
while they continue, it begins to 


return, and, when over, the ſame 


tragrancy of the earth for ſome 
hours affect the ſmell of a man as 
he walks along over. a confiderable 


this obſervation; and hence the 
earth, when moiſtened to a certain 
degree, ſeems to exhale fragrant 
odours, and indeed various in va- 
rious places, as we are ſenſible of 
from their diverſity. They are 
for the moſt part of a ſalubrious 
8 as ſome perſons quite 

int and languid in the ſummer 
heats perceive themſelves wonder- 
fully refreſhed, whilſt after rain 


In ſome places thoſe effluvia are per- 
haps 5 4 and may be the cauſes of 
endemic and epidemic diſeaſes. 

It will perhaps ſeem ſurpriſing 
that I attribute ſomething pecu- 
Har for curing a conſumption to 

of the earth, when 


this property 
* thoſe efiluvia floating in the air, if 


good, may be conſidered under 
the denomination of wholeſome 
air. But there is ſtill another rea- 
fon for this aflertion, being ſome 
years ago credibly informed by a 
worthy gentleman, that it is cuſ- 
tomary throughout the kingdom 
of Granada in Spain, to cure the 
phthiſic by a bath of the earth, 


Which I atterwards read in the 


works of Francis Solano de Lu- 


que, who was fo famous for his 


redictions of the criſis of diſeaſes 
| 2 only feeling the pulſe. He ſays 
that he had uſed the earth-bath 
very ſucceſsfully for curing the 
phthiſfic, and among many others 
that he reftored a perſon in a 
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| ound. There is no one, 
] believe, but has ſometimes made 


the fragrant odour. 


body. 


hectic fever, that had been de. 
ſpaired of, to perfect health, by 
three times applying the ſame re. 
medy. This was performed in the 
following manner: he had a pit 
dug in the earth, where there had 
been no ſorts of plants ſown, and, 
into it putting his patients up to 
the neck, he covered them with 
the fame earth that was dug out, 
and fo left them till they began to 
ſhake with cold. Whllſt they re. 
mained in the pit, he gave them 
ſome nouriſhment if they had an 
occaſion for it; and, - when th 

began to ſhake, he had them taken 
out of the pit, and wrapped up in 
linen moiſtened with roſe-water, 
and in two hours after their whole 


body rubbed over with the 12. 


guentum reſumptivum of Tacutus, 
a Portugueſe. Others commended 
an ointment, prepared of the leaves 


of ſtramoneum and hog's lard, with 


which they rubbed the back-bone, 
and rolled the whole body up in 


ſwathes imbued with this unguent. 
He adviſes a new pit to be dug, it 
it ſhould be neceſſary to repeat the 


earth-bath, and obſerves that it 
may be uſed with ſafety only from 
the end of the month of May to 
the month of October. He philo- 
ſophiſes, in a wonderful manner, 
on the effect of this bath, and be- 
lieves that the earth abſorbs into 
it morboſe miaſmas, &c. The 
earth, even in the ſummer heats, 
being ſeldom or never dried up '0 
ſuch a depth, it is very credibe 


that the moiſt earth, thus made fi 


for diffuſing its effluvia, touches 
on all parts the naked ſkin of the 
body, and perhaps in this mann! 
is of ſervice, rather for exhaliug 
a ſalutary fragrancy, than reſord- 
ing noxious miaſmas from a fic 
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S 6 4... ,  Þon. The avthor” releces, chye 
be te gol fund among "the on 


of ſome rivers of France, and 
7 origin Hit; from the rev. 
Mr. Lewis's Philoſophical Com- 


| merce of Arts. 45 
Lor paper drawn up by Mr. 


Guettard, from the obſerva- 


tions of Mr. Pailhés, and publiſh- 
ed in the volume of the French 
memoirs for the year 1761, the 
gold found in rivers is reckoned 
an object of more importance than 
it has been uſually repreſented. 
It is faid that the mint of Tholouſe 
received commonly every year two 
hundred marcs, or one hundred 
pounds weight, of gold collected 
trom the Ariege, | 
Salat; and that fince the year 
1750, twelve pounds have 'been 


carried into the bxreau of Pamiers, 


though this Bzreau comprehends at 


moſt an extent of only two leagues 
round, and though the whole of 


the gold is not ſent thither, ſtran- 
gers and hawkers buying it up 


every day. Lage ; 
It has been generally thought 


that the particles of gold, found a- 
mong the fandsof theſe rivers, haye 
been torn off by the violence of 
the ſtroam, in paſſing over ſome 
rich beds or veins. 


moir before mentioned, ſeem to 
prove, that the gold is not con- 
fined to -any particular ſpot, but 
difleminated, though very ſparing- 
ly, through all the adjacent earths; 
and that the particles found in the 
nvers proceed from part of the 


banks waſhed down by floods and 


rains, the lighter earth being car- 
ried away by the current, while the 
gold particles, with the ponderous 
dlack ſands and flints, ſettle to the 


aronne, and 


But the obſer- 
vations of Mr. Pailhes, in the me- 


On the waſt quantity of gold 4 
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thoſe who employ themſelves in 
collecting the gold, ſometimes an- 
ticipate the effect of the floods, by 


"privately. cutting down or under- 
mining the banks, that the gold 
particles may be ſeparated, whidh 
occaſions frequent law-ſuits be- 


tween them and the proprietors of 
the grounds. That in nt, of 
Pamiers, ſituated on one of the ce- 
lebrated auriferous rivers, Ariege, 
on digging for wells or founda- 

tions of buildings, the earth thrown _ 
up is always found to contain par- 


ticles of gold; that he has diſ- 


covered abundance of auriferous 
tracts in other parts of the terri- 


tory of Foix, inſomuch that he 


imagines it would even be more 
difficult to procure water for the 
waſhing than to find the gold: 


and that, beſides the gold met with . 


in detached particles, the flints 
that accompany them contain alſo 
gold, which may be ſeparated to 


advantage by ſtamping and waſh- 


ing. A quantity of theſe flints 
was fent by Mr. Pailhes to the 
academy; but in the aflays made 
of them they appeared to be mere- 
ly ferruginous, yielding near half 
their weight of iron, without any 
mark of gold. ES: 


fiver incorporated in moſt kinds 
of common ſand, or jo cloſely ad- 
Hering thereto, and in ſuch minute 
particles, as not to be perceiuable 
by the eye, or ſeparable by the com- 
mon methods of waſhing or pick- 
ing; from the rev. Mr, Lewis's 
Philoſophical Commerce of Arts. 


D OYLE conjectures, that be- 
ſides the grains of gold which 
| he 


= 
le detached among fands, there 
= be many particles ſo minute 
and cloſely fixed to the ſand, as 


not to be perceivable by the eye, 


or ſeparable by the common me- 


thods of waſhing or picking; that 


many ſmall portions of the metal 

may be incorporated alſo with the 
| boy of the ſand, and that by ſkil- 
ful management they might be ex- 


trated, Experiments, he fays, 


confirmed him in this perſuaſion; 
later experiments have verified it, 
and ſhewn the exiſtence of gold in 
lands to be even more extenſive 


than he ſeems to have apprehend - 


ed. Many of the common ſands, 
particularly the yellow, red, black, 
and thoſe of a black colour in- 
clining to violet, ap 
rich in gold: Becher and Cramer 
"preſume that there is no ſand in 

nature entirely free from it. Hellot 
relates, that in eleven aſſays of one 
kind of ſand, made by M. Lie- 
berecht, by a proceſs deſeribed in 


o 
* 


the ſequel of this ſection, the 
yield of noble metal turned out 


conſtantly from 840 to 844 grains 


on the quintal, or 921,600 grains *, 


__ exclufive of what remained in the 


ſcoriæ, which were till found to 


be rich; that different parcels of 
ſand, taken up at no great diſtance 
from one another, ditfered in de- 
gree of richneſs, ſome having af- 
torded above 1000 grains, others 
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' only 350, and others yielding 


none by the treatments which bad 
ſucceeded ſo well for the reſt ; 
and that of the metal thus obtain. 


ed from fands; two thirds are com. 


monly gold, and the reſt ſilver. 
Yet, notwithſtanding the great rich. 


nes of theſe fands, no means have 


hitherto been diſcovered of avail- 


ing ourſelves of flie metal they 


contain, or of extfaCting it to ad: 


vantage in the large way, Becher 


ind undertook to obtain gold 
with profit from the common ſe; 


ſands, and entered into engage- 
ments with the States of Holland 


for eſtabliſhing a mineral work on 
this foundation : but though ex- 
periments made on little quantities 
promiſed very. conſiderable gain, 
and though one trial in, large is 


hkewiſe ſaid to have proved ſue- 


ceſsful, yet as he communicated 
the whole proceſs to the commiſ- 
ſioners appointed to examine the 
affair, and as he has ſhewn that 
ſuch a work might be carried on 
more advantageoully in Holland 
than in other parts of Europe, its 


never having been projected in 
Holland affords a ſtrong preſump- 


tion of its not being {ſufficiently 


lucrative. The exiſtence of gold in 


ſands is nevertheleſs an intereſting 
fact, at leaſt to the philoſopher 
and further examination may per- 
haps find means of making it tura 


| * That is, on an average, about 974 parts of noble metal, or 609 of gold, 
and 3og of ſilver, on one million ot this auriferous ſand; whereas, according 
to Frezier in his voyage to the ſouth ſea, and captain Bretagh's account, 


printed in Har ris's collection, the common yield is no more than five or it 


ounces of gold upon the caxon or fifty hundred pounds of the mineral: the 
_ _ richeſt mines afford only ten or twelve ounces, and thoſe which are but jut 
rich enough to pay the charges of working of them, yield only two ounce: 
on that quantity; which laſt produce is, juppoſing the pound here mentioned 
to conſiſt of 12 ounces, but about 33 parts in ove million of the mineral 
But, then, the ſeparation of the noble metal united to, or intimately mY 
with fea ſand, is, it ſeems, valtly more difficult and expenſive. 


to 


* 


# 


Projetts, the method mentioned by Mr. 


is for this purpoſe, but that few 
gen ry un Rand it, but ſuch 
's are converſant in metallurgy; and 
theſe, abe dare ſay, will be bettter 


pleaſed to read it in the original.] 


6— 


Geral obſervations. on the mixtures 


of platina with other metals; 


from the rev. Mr, Lewis's Philo- 
ſophical Commence of Arts. | See 
our bo vol. p. 119. 


T appears form the foregoing 
| experiments, that platina, un- 
fuſible by itſelf in the ſtrongeſt 
fires of our furnaces, and proof 
againſt the moſt active unmetallic 


- fluxes, melts with, or is diflolved 


by, every one of the common 
metallic bodies: that the different 
metals diflolve it with different 


degrees of force, and this not in 


proportion to the degree of their 


_ own fuſibility. That there are re- 


markable differences in its relation 


to different metals, in regard to the 


change which it produces in the 
quality of the metal : that it har- 
dens, and diminiſhes the malleabi- 


lity of, all the malleable metals, 


but ſeems to communicate ſome 
degree of toughneſs to one which 
of itlelt has none, viz. caſt iron; 
that it diminiſhes the malleability 


of tin more, and of gold leſs, than 
ot the other metals; that, in cer- 


tan quantities, it debaſes the co- 
lour of all metals, communi- 
cating to ſome its own Whiteneſs, 


as to copper, and producing with 


others a new colour, as with biſ⸗ 
muth, lead, and gold; that it pre- 
ferves copper and iron from tar- 
niſhing or ruſting in the air, but 
occaſions lead and biſmuth to tar- 
ah in a remarkable manner. 
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to account. [We ſhould give, in our 


to be always requiſite 


* 
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Though platina, when its quan- 


1 11 


tity is not very large, becomes 


fluid with moſt of the metals in a 


moderate fire, a prong cs ſeems 


| or its per- 
fect and total ſolution. Compoſi- 


tions of copper, of ſilver, and of 
lead, with one third their weight 


of platina, which had flowed thin 


enough to run freely into the 
mould, and appeared to the eye 


perfectly mixed; on being digeſted 
in aquafortis till the menſtruum 


ceaſed to act, left ſeveral ſmall 


grains of platina in their original 
form. Upon viewing theſe with 
a microſcope, ſome appeared to 
have ſuffered no alteration: others 


had juſt begun to melt. 
Mirtures of copper, filver, and 


lead, with ſmaller proportions of 
latina, which had been kept in 
Iron fuſion” for ſome hours that 
the platina might be wholly in- 


corporated, were digeſted and boil- 


e 


ſhewed a multitude of ſmall, bright, 
- globular protuberances, as if th 


- 


ed in freſh portions of aquafortis, 


till the platina was left by itſelf 


in fine powder, free from any thing 
that aquafortis could extract. Theſe 


powders were expoſed to very ve- 


hement fires, without addition, 
with tne addition of borax, with 
alcaline falts, and with flint glaſs: 
they proved as unfuſible as the pla- 


tina at firſt, neither melting, nor 
communicating any colour to the 
ſalts or glais. It appears therefore 


that the platina 13 only ſimply. dii- 
does not by their means become 
truly fuſible itfelf. Nh 


As platina unites with ſeveral 
metals into compounds of neiv 


qualities, fuch as the ingredients 


neither poſſeſs ſeparately, nor can be 
conceived, on any known mecha- 


nical principles. to produce by their 
P P.; top Y 


umpie 


ſolved by the metals in fuſion, and 


+ 
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ſimple junction; and as ſuch new- on 3⁰ * for curing the tooth- 


properties ſeem to be in no n 
tallie mixture more conſpicuous 
than in thoſe which platina affords; 
it follows, that the diſſolution of 
platina by metals is by no means 
a ſuperficial mixture, but as per- 
fect and intimate a coalition as we 
have grounds to believe that of any 
one metal to be with any other. 


Or the great energy of the © refleAive 


in white ſubſtances, eſpe- 


cially filver when poliſhed; from 1 
tl A. R ſimple a method of relieving peo- 
ple in a pain which is ſo extremely 


the ſame ingenious author, 


1 N making the foregoing expe- 
L riments on platina (viz. with a 
large concave mirrour, hke thoſe 
recorded in our laſt vol. p. 121.) 
it was obſerved that the white- 
neſs of the calcareous ſtones and 
the antimonial calx are of great 
diſadvantage to their fuſion, by 
reflecting great part of the ſun's 
rays, ſo that the ſubject cannot un- 


dergo the full activity of the heat 


thrown upon it by the burning- 


glaſs; that the caſe is the ſame 


with metallic bodies, which melt 
1o much the more difficulty in the 
focus, as they are the more white 

and poliſned: that this difference 
is ſo remarkable, that in the focus 


of the concave whoſe effects we 
have been ſpeaking of, ſo fuſible 


a metal as filver, when its ſurface 


was poliſhed, did not melt at all. 
IA fad, perhaps, as ſurprifing, as 


any recorded in the whole circle of 


Natural Hiſtory l 
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1 Wauderfal proper ty of magnets to 


cure the tooth-ach. 


TF Obſerved ſome ER ſince, that 
4A Mr. Von Aken, an apothecary at 
Orebo in Sweden, had made trials 
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of theſe he perfectly cured by one 
Gagle application of the magnel. 


cal bar, holding it on the too 
for three minutes only; ꝙ want. 


N 1 
r 


A | 


the artificial loadſtone, 19 


ed a ſecond application of it be. 
fore they were relieved; and; 


of them found only a momentary 
eaſe from their pains. On dray- 


ing the teeth of theſe three, a quan- 
tity of corrupt matter was found 
undef them, which probably hin- 
dered the effect of the magnet. 
The relation of ſo eaſy and 


troubleſome, ſtruck me, and gate 
me pleaſure. I tried it therefore 
on ' ſeveral ſubjects, and found it 
not to fail in one inſtance, though 
the pain had laſted a conſiderable 
time in ſome, and the teeth rotten; 
it is true, in one the pain was not 
removed till after it had, by re- 

ted applications, brought on a 
plentiful ſalivation, which quite 
carried it off, The only direction 
I gave for the application of it, 
was to put the north pole to the 
tooth, and to hold the bar as much 
as could be in a perpendicular di- 
rection to it, for about three, four, 


or five minutes, taking care to 
keep it on the tooth ſome time 


after the pain was removed. This 
very eaſy method of getting relief 
I cannot but recommend to eyery 
one; and therefore, I have ſent 
you this, though I know fome 
will not try it, becauſe it 1 


eaſy, Theſe artificial magnets ma) 
be bought in the ſhops in London 
at ſeven-pence or eight-pence each. 


in a black paper caſe; they ate 
generally fix inches long, and have 
the inches marked on them. 
Little Chelſea, 


Nov. 19. H. BoksNIER DE 
LA TouCiHEs 
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IN a matter 0 / much aſe and cu- 
1 .% . . . 
ruofity, as that of inveſtigating 


an ealy and expeditious method to g 
| *T the RES at ſea, it is al- 
moſt impoſſible, that any particulars 
foould not be highly interefting. The 
flops alone towards ſuch a dif- 
covery muſt be more avorthy of a. 


tention than the actual diſcovery of | 


many other things. Ih therefore, wwe 


have ſo long deferred giving any con- 


tinued account of the proceedings to- 
mardi ſolving that important pro- 
blem, it has been merely, becauſe 
awe were in conſtant expeftation of 
ſeeing the final reſult 7 and 


were <villing to join both in one nar- 


rative, the better to oY: both ap- 
in the light they deſerve. Ac- 
auch W. Harriſon, whoſe in- 
genuity and patience are above ai 
praiſe, having brought his time- 
keeper to ſuch ion, as to more 
than - anſwer the moſt ſanguine ex- 
pectations of the public, and more 
than deſerve the higheſt premiums gf. 
 fered, for ſuch an eſſential ſervice to 
commerce and navigation, by ſeveral 
legiſlatures of Europe; and having, 
befides, obtained great part of that 
offered by our own ; ave now preſent 
our readers evith the following ac- 
cont of the whole affair, from Mr. 


Huygens's conceiving the thoughts of 


ach an improvement in the meaſuring 
of time, to Mr. Harriſon's receiving 
the happy earneft of his cbell- earned 
rewards. | | 


A ſuccin# account of the proceedings 


relative to the diſcovery of the lon- 


is gitude at fea, by means of artificial | 
time-keefers, particularly Mr. Har- 


riſon's'; extracted from the ſeveral 


pieces which have lately appeared 
on that important ſulfect, and from 
others that 
publiſhed. 


T 1s well known, that the lon- 

gitude of any place is an arch 
of the equator, | intercepted be- 
tween the firſt meridian- and the 
meridian of that place ; and thaw 
this arch is proportional to the 
quantity of time that the ſun re- 


have not as yet betn 


ures to move from the one me- 


ridian to the other; which is at 


the rate of 24 hours for 360 


degrees; one hour for 1 


grees; one minute of time for 15 


minutes of longitude; and 4 
of longitude. W W the 
difference of longitude between 
any two places may be eafily 


determined, provided the differ- 


*. 
# 
-- 


ence of zime between them ca 
be found If, theretore, a machine 
can be fo eonſtructed as to keep 


equal time at fea, IP | 


the irregular motion of the ſhip, an 
the variations of heat and cold, of 


dryneſs and moiſture, of the frictio 25 
6. 


of bodies in motion, and of the flu 

dity of oil, which variations alone 

are well known to cauſe con- 
1 | able 


ſeconds of time for one minute 


* 


* 4 


*. 


- 
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tion of the beſt time - keepers, even 


at land; the difference of time be- 


tween any place and that to which 
ſuch machine was originally ſet, 
may be found; and, conſequently, 
the longitude, by a ſimple reduc- 


tion of the difference of time into 


A 


degrees and minutes. 


This is what Mr. Harriſon has 


attempted, and, according to the 
accounts before us, completed, to 
a degree of accuracy more than 
ſufficient to entitle him to the 
largeſt reward offered by parlia- 
ment for the diſcovery of the lon- 
gitude. | 2 REN 

The firſt who attempted making 


a time-keeper for diſcovering the 


longitude at fea, was the celebrat- 
ed M. Huygens of Zulichem; 
who, in 1664, invented the pen- 
dulum-watch, with which Major 


Holmes, in a voyage from the 


. 4 


- N. 
ap 
A. * 


2 


% 


* 
* E. 14 


* 


| * 
Fa * 


7 


of accuracy that might be attained 


_ encouraged M. Huyge: | 
prove the ſtructure of his watches ; 


"F< 


_ coaſt of Guiney the following year, 
predicted the longitude of the 
Hand of Fuego, to a very great 
degree of ge This ſucceſs 


ut experience ſoon convinced that 
able mathematician, that, unleſs 
ſome expedient could be diſcovered 
for preventing the motion of the 
ſhip, and the above-mentioned va- 
riations in the temperature of the 
weather, &c. from having any et- 


fect on the motion of the machine, 


| could never anſwer the intention 


of diſcovering the longitude in long 


voyages; and this he was never 


able to perform. 
In 1714, a bill was paſſed for 


giving to the perſon, who ſhould 


diſcover the longitude at fea, a 


reward proportioned to the degree 


*** * *. 9 — 

« CY 
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- 
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fiderable irregularities in the mo- 


0 
* 


10,000 J. if it determines the 


by ſuch method, viz. a reward of 


longitude to one degree of a great 


circle, or ſixty geographical miles; 
I 5, 00 I. if it determines the ſame 
to two thirds of that diſtance ; 
and 20,000 1. if it determines it to 
half that diſtance 3 adding, that 
half of ſuch reward ſhall be dye 
and paid when the ſaid commiſſion- 
ers, or the major part of them, do 
agree, that any ſuch method ex- 
tends to the ſecurity of ſhips with- 
in eighty geographical miles from 
the ſhores, which are places of the 
greateſt danger; and the other half, 
when a ſhip, by the appointment of 
the ſaid commiſſioners, or the major 
part of them, ſhall thereby actually 
fail, over the ocean, from Great 
Britain to any ſuch part in the 
Weſt Indies, as thoſe commiſſion- 
ers, or the major part of them, ſhall 
chuſe or nominate for the experi- 
ment, without lofing her longitude 
beyond the limits above men- 
tioned. FV 


In conſequence of this encou- 


ragement, Mr. John Harriſon, who 
had been at firſt led by mere curio- 
ſity into a conſideration of the fore- 
going cauſes of irregularity, from 
variations in the temperature of the 
weather, in artificial time-keepers, 
after various expedients, happily 
contrived to remove ſome, and to 
balance others againſt one another, 
ſo as, in effect, to remove them all; 
and made a pendulum- clock, that 


by the year 1726 was found to 
keep time ſo exactly with the 
heavens, as not to err above one 
ſecond in a month, for ten years 


together; and in the year 1729 he 


made drawings for, and began, ſuch 
improvements to his machine, as. 


prevented its motion from being 
| inter- 


er 4. 
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interrupted by the agitation and 


various accidents to which it muſt 


be expoſed at ſea. 


Mr. Harriſon having brought his 


time-keeper to this degree of ac- 


curacy, he obtained a certificate in 


the year 1735, ſigned by Dr. Hal- 
ley, Dr. Smith, r. Bradley, Mr. 
John Machin, and Mr. George 


Graham, importing, that the prin- 
ciples of his machine promiſed a 


very great and ſufficient degree of 


* then thought neceſſary to 


have recourſe to experience; and 
accordingly Mr. Harrifon's ma- 
chine, in the year 17 36, was put on 
board a man of war, and by its ex- 
act meaſure of time, in the ſhip's 
return from Liſbon, corrected an 


| error of almoſt a degree and a half, 


in the computations of the ſhip's 
oo EE OR 1 
This ſucceſs encouraged Mr. 


Harriſon to contrive a ſecond ma- 


chine upon the ſame principles, 
but of a conſtruction ſomewhat 
different; and, that no encourage 


ment might be wanting, the com- 


miſſioners of longitude gave him 


the ſum of 12 5 l. This machine 


was finiſhed in 1739; and various 
experiments were made, by which 


it appeared, that the motion of the 


time-keeper was ſufficiently regu- 
lar and exact for finding the lon- 
gitude of the ſhip, within the 


ment. 


But, not yet ſatisfied with his 


ſucceſs, Mr. Harriſon undertook a 
third time-keeper, ſtill upon the 
fame principles, but of a more 
plain and fimple conſtruction, of a 
much ſmaller fize, and leſs ſubject 
to any diſorder. 
This time-piece was finiſhed in 
1758, and ſoon after a fourth, im- 


arriſon, being perſuaded that his 
third machine was ſufficiently ex- 
act, to entitle him to the higheſt re- 
ward mentioned in the act of queen 
Anne, applied to the commiſſion- 
ers for orders to make a trial of 
that inſtrument to ſome port in the 


Weſt Indies, as directed by the ſaid 
ſtatute. | 1 


Purſuant to this requeſt, Mr. 
Harriſon, on the 12th of March 
1761, received verbal orders for 
his fon, Mr. William Harriſon, 
to proceed directly to Portſmouth 
by fea with the third machine ; 


and himſelf, on notice being ſent 


him from the fecretary of the Ad- 


miralty, was directly to proceed 
to Portſmouth by land with the 


watch, or fourth machine, to be 


ready to fail on the 12th of April. 


Inſtructions were to be ſent after 
them what to do during, and at the 
end of, the voyage. Accordingly 


Mr. William Harriſon repaired to 


Portſmouth, and continued there 


till the beginning of September; 


when, not being able to get any 
information about his voyage, he 
with the machine returned by ſea 


to London, where he arrived on the 


19th of the ſame month. 

On the 14th of October, Mr. 
Harriſon received inſtructions for 
the voyage, which was then agreed 


to be made with the watch only; 
_ neareſt limits propoſed by parha- 


and he again proceeded to Portſ- 


mouth, where, obſervations of _ % 
Mr. K0— 
oyal Aca- 


altitudes being taken b 
bertſon, maſter of the 

demy there, the watch was ſet to 
the true time of that place; and 


on the 18th of November 1761, 
Mr. Harriſon failed from Portſ- 


progeny called a watch ; but Mr, 


' &E-- 


Ul 


mouth for Jamaica, in the Dept- « 


ford, commanded by capt. Digges. 


— the 8th of December, by ob- 
3 4 2 . 


ſerva- 
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N ſervation, the Deptford was in the 
latitude of 35 17“ N. and, by the 


watch, in the longitude 150 17 
W. from Portſmouth; but, by the 
ſhip's reckoning, in only 13 500; 


and moſt of the ſhip's company 


were ſo confident of their reckon- 


ing being right, that ae” tay 


ard in 


to ſteer more to the we | 
order to make the ifland of Porto 
Santo, as they were in want of 
beer, and afraid of lofing time. 
The captain, however, though he 
offered to lay five to one that the 
ſhip was three days run too far to 


courſe, as Mr. Harriſon affirmed, 
that, if the above iſland was accu- 


rately iaid down in the maps, they 


muſt ſee it the next morning. 


His prediction proved true; for 
at ſeven in the morning the iſland 
appeared; upon which both the 


captain and crew were very thank- 


ful to Mr. Harriſon for keeping the 


ſhip's reckoning by the watch, as 


otherwiſe they ſhould not have ſeen 


the iſland of Madeira at all. 


In this voyage, the Deptford, 
which had forty-three ſhips under 


her convoy, twenty of them of 


near 20 guns each, arrived at the 


Madeiras three days before the Bea- 


ver, which had failed from Portſ- 


mouth ten days before the Dept- 


ford; which was owing to the 


* 


Beaver being deceived in her lon- 


gitude, by truſting to the log, for 


Want of a more perfect method of 


finding it. 5 
In going from the Madeiras to 
Jamaica, the time-piece alſo cor- 


rected the errors of the log, which 


were much greater than in the 
voyage from Portſmouth to the 


Madeiras; the maſter of the Dept- 
ford being three degrees ſhort of 


the true longitude, and the reckon- 


| | tudes. 
the eaſtward, retuſed to alter his 


ſtatute of the 12th o 
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ing of ſeveral ſhips under his con- 
voy varying five degrees. ; 


But the watch ſhewed the uy 


gitude ſo exactly, that the Dept- 


tord made the iſland of 

and all the other iſlands, in her 
way to Jamaica, exactly as fore- 
told by it; which proves, that 


the ſuppoſition of the watch's not 


keeping equal time during the 
voyage was not well grounded, 


At the arrival at Jamaica, the 


time of that place was alcertain- 
ed by obſervations of equal lati- 

The longitude, therefore, dedu- 
ced from a compariſon between the 
time ſo aſcertained and that ſhewn 
by Mr. Harriſon's watch, being 
within one minute and fifteen ſe- 
conds of the longitude deduced 


from the moſt accurate obſervations 


of Mercury, in its tranſit over the 


ſun in the year 1743, and with 


which all the obſervations at Lon- 
don and Paris agreed within 23 


ſeconds, amounts to a demonſtra- 


tion, that Mr. Harriſon had per- 
formed all that is de by the 


to entitle him to the greateſt re- 
ward mentioned in that act; and, 


conſequently, that whatſoever fur- 


ther experiments have been made, 
or hereafter may be made for the 
further ſatisfaction of the curious, 
or for the real improvement of the 
invention (and which Mr, Harri 
ſon is very willing ſhould be made), 
ought to be without prejudice to 
the right he has acquired, by vir- 
tue of his compliance with an aft 
of parliament. 


The Deptford arrived at Ja 


maica on the 19th day of January, 
1762, and Mr. Harriſon failed tor 
England in the Merlin, within two 
days after he had made che mw 


queen Anne, 
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fary obſervations, having firſt pro- 
cured a certificate from governor 


Lyttelton, and, the captain and firſt . 


lieutenant of the Deptford, of his 
having conformed to the orders of 
the commifſioners. | 


In returning from Jamaica, in 


the Merlin, the weather was very 
tempeſtuous, fo that the watch 
was forced to be placed on the 
counter, to avoid being perpe- 
tually expoſed to the ſea- water. 


There it fuffered continual violent 
agitations, Which, though they ne- 


ceflarily ſome what retarded its mo- 
tion, yet did not occaſion any 
ſuch conſiderable error as would 


have made Mr. Harriſon's right 
teſt reward queſtion- 


to the gre: 
able, had it depended on this 


voyage only: for the watch, in 


its going and return, loſt only 1 
minute 54 "ſeconds and a half, 
which amounts to little more than 
18 degrees and a half of longi- 
tude, whereas the act does not re- 
quire a greater exactneſs than 30 
! a. 

The Merlin, in her paſſage from 
| Jamaica, met the Eſſex, captain 
Schomberg, on the 23d of March, 
when Mr. Harriſon's account of 
longitude agreed with the reckon- 
ing of the Eſſex, who had ſeen the 
Scilly lights the evening before. 
The 26th of March, Mr. Har- 
riſon arrived at Portſmouth, and, 
as ſoon after as the weather per- 
mitted, made obſervations of equal 
altitudes, which were tranſmitted to 
the commiſſioners of longitude, with 


thoſe formerly made, and governor 


Lyttelton's certificate. 

The 3d of June following, at 
a board of longitude, theſe obſer- 
vations were referred to three 
gentlemen, ſtrangers to Mr. Har- 
riſon, who were defired to make 
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calculations thereupon ; and, at the 
ſame time, ſome objections being 


ſtarted againſt the obſervations of 


_ altitudes made by Mr, Har- 


riſon, Mr. Harriſon effectually an- 


ſwered them. 


It has been objected, that the 
longitude of Jamaica was not ſuffi- 
ciently known; but let the lon- 
gitude of Jamaica be what it will, 
yet the time-keeper erred but 18 


minutes and a half of longitude in 
the voyage going and returning 


to Portſmouth, which is little more 


\f 


than half the error allowed by the 


ſtatute of the 12th of queen Anne, 


which is zo minutes of longitude . 


in a voyage to the Weſt Indies. 
It has been likewiſe objected, 


that, poſſibly, the inſtrument did not 


keep equal time during the whole 
voyage. To this 1t might be an- 
ſwered, that the act of queen Anne 


does not require that it ſhould ; for 


that the errors could never be ſup- 


poſed great, which could ſo com- 


penſate one another, as at the end 
of the voyage to come within the 


time required; and, in the preſent 


caſe, it is moſt abſurd to ſuppoſe, 
that errors, if any there were, 
which aroſe from heat and cold, 
could correct one another, even 
with the help of a thermometer, 


ſo as not to be perceptible at the 


end of the voyage, although they 
might cauſe an inequality during 
the voyage ; for the voyage to Ja- 


maica was in December, at which 


time the ſhip paſſed from extreme 
cold to extreme heat, and the "y y- 


age back was four months after, 


in a very different temperature: | 


but there is no need of having re- 


courſe to ſuch an anſwer; for the 


finding the Madeiras, the iſland of 


Deſeada, and the other iſlands in the 
Per to Jamaica, and the agree- 


3 
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ing with the reckoning of the Eſſex 


in her return home, are ſufficient 
proofs that the watch always kept 


its time to a greater degree of ex- 
actneſs than the act required. 


Mr. Harriſon, however, to ſhew 


his readineſs and deſire to give 
all imaginable ſatis faction, even to 
the . ſerupulous objector, pro- 
poſed; by the advice of ſome gen- 


tlemen of the royal fociety, that the 


clock ſhould be ſent on board a ſhip, 
and let to roll ſome months in the 
Downs, where it would meet with 


all the various agitations it could 


be liable to in the longeſt voyage; 


and that, likewiſe, an aſtronomical 


clock ſhould be ſet up in the go- 
vernor's houſe in Deal-caitle ; and 


that the ſaid clock ſhould be regu- 
lated by an equal altitude inſtru- 


ment, at leaſt once a week. 5 
That, in order to compare the 
time ſhewn by the clock at land, 


with the time ſhewn by the time- 


keeper on board the ſhip, a flag 
ſhould be hoiſted on Deal-caſtle, 
about 12 o'clock of the day, on 
which the compariſon was to be 
made. 


time-keeper ready, and, in a con- 


venient time after, haul down the 


flag, as a ſignal to mark the time 


ſhewn both by the time-keeper 
the clock at 
That this ſhould be done at 


on board, and by 
land. 
| leaſt once a week, during ſuch 
time as ſhould be thought proper; 
and theſe times, thus marked, and 


the day of the month, be written 


down in the preſence of watnefles, 
and ſealed up, and ſent to the ſe- 
cretary of the admiralty, not to be 
opened until the whole experiment 
was ayer. That a thermometer 


ſhquld alſo be kept in the fame box 


That the perſons in charge 
of the time-keeper on board, ſhould 
attend to this ſignal to have the 


manner, to commiſſioners named in 


1 


1 
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with the time-keeper, and the air in 


that box heated to the greateſt de. 
gree of heat known in Jamaica, for 
ſuch time as ſhould be appointed by 
the commiſſioners. Laff „that the 


greateſt and leaſt heights of this 


thermometer, on each day of com- 
pariſon, ſhould be alſo written 


- 


down, and ſent ſealed up with the 


times, as aboves -. 

That the time-keeper ſhould be 
kept in a box, with ſeveral locks 
and keys, the keys to be kept by 


Mr. Harriſon and the officers of the 
ſhip; and that the aftronomical 
clock ſhould be locked up in the 


room where it ſtands, and the keys 
ot the ſaid room put in poſſeſſion of 


ſome proper perſon to be named by 


the commiſſioners of longitude, and 
by Mr. Harriſon; and that no per- 


ſon ſhould be allowed to take the 
time from the ſaid clock by a watch, 


or otherwiſe. | 

This method, no doubt, if pro- 
perly tollowed, would remove all 
objections in regard to the roll- 
ng of the veſſel, and the caſual 


difterences of heat and cold in the 


weather. | 
But to proceed in -our narrative 


of what was actually done: Mr. 
Harriſon having, by the perſuaſion 


of ſome friends, and the advice of 
the board of longitude, by petition, 
on the zd of March 1763, ſet forth 


the foregoing facts to the houſe of 


commons, and prayed aſſiſtance of 


parliament ; an act was paſled, 


which, reciting that the utility of 
the time-keeper had been roved in 


a voyage to Jamaica, enacted, that 


Mr. Harriſon ſhould receive 5090 . 
part of the reward, upon his diſ- 
covering the principles on which 
his inſtrument was made, ſo that 
others might be conſtructed in hike 


the 
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the act; and that the reſidue ſhould 
de paid, as ſoon as future trials 
ſhould have aſcertained, that the 
longitude could be diſcovered by 
the ſaid inſtrument within the h- 
mits preſcribed by the act of queen 
Anne, and the major part of the 
commiſſioners ſhould certify the 
ſucceſs of theſe trials. | 


But the commiſſioners differing 


in opinion e e execu- 
tion of the act, Mr. Harriſon, in- 
ſtead of receiving any part of the 

o l. was ordered to make a ſe- 


cond trial of his inſtrument to the 


iſland of Barbadoes, under the cir- 
cumſtances directed by the lords of 
the admuralty. _ | hes 

Upon this, in December 176 3. 
Mr. Harriſon, by a written circu- 
lar invitation, prevailed on twelve 


noblemen and gentlemen, of un- 


queſtionable abilities and integrity, 
to meet daily at his houſe in Red- 
lion-ſquare, to examine and witneſs 
to the going of the time-keeper, 
which he intended to ſend on this 
new trial to Barbadoes, in ſuch man- 


ner as they ſhould among them- 


ſelves deem moſt ſatis factory. Ac- 
cordingly they agreed to compare 
it every day 2 regulator, fi 

in the ſame houſe, which, for thi 


known to vary from the rate of 
mean ſolar time more than about 
one ſecond in a month ; and that 
the going of the ſaid regulator itſelf 
ſhould hkewiſe be aſcertained by 
means of an accurate inſtrument, 
alſo in the houſe, for obſerving 
the ſun's tranſit over the meridian, 
as often as the weather would per- 
mit. . 
I) be time-keeper was thus com- 
pared with the regulator for eight 
lucceſhive days, and, immediately 


ed 
Fears together, had ſeldom been 


„„ 
after each compariſon, was wound 


up, and then ſealed up in a box, 


with as many of the company's ſeals 
as they choſe to affix to them; 
the regulator being alſo ſealed up 
in like manner. Wa es $a ET 
The reſult of all theſe compa- 
riſons was, that the time-keeper 
gained upon the regulator, for the 
moſt part, about one ſecond a day, 
and ſometimes a {mall matter more; 
it having, upon the laſt compari- 
ſon, been God to have gained 
ſeconds and 6 tenths of a ſecond 


in the whole eight days that in- 


tervened between the firſt and laſt 
of theſe compariſons. : | 

After theſe trials Mr, Harriſon 
took his time-keeper aſunder, in 
order to make ſome farther ſmall 
improvement in it; but had not 
time to execute his purpoſe be- 
fore Mr. William Harrtfon, his 
ſon, was ordered, along with it, 
on board the Tartar man of war, 
then lying in Long-reach, and 


commanded by Sir John Lindfay, 


the ſaid ſhip being appointed to 
take the machine on board, and 
roceed with it for the iſland of 
| 7/267 ny upon the ultimate trial 
of its perfection. 3 
In conſequence of this order, the 
ſaid Mr. Harrifon the ſon, at the 
requeſt of Mr. James Short, F. R. S. 
on the 13th of Feb. 1764, came to 
the ſaid Mr, Short's houſe in Surry- 
ſtreet, in the Strand, and there com 
pared the time-keeper with Mr. 
Short's regulator, made by the late 
Mr. Graham, which was that day 
adjuſted to mean ſolar time, by 
a nice tranſit- inſtrument; when the 


time-keeper was found to want 


two ſeconds and a half of the 

ſaid mean ſolar time. Immediately - 

after this compariſon, Mr. Harriſon 
„ * fr 
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ſet off in a boat from Surry-ſtairs, 
with the time-piece, for Long-reach. 
The ſhip, according to order, 
roceeded to Portſmouth, 
Which place Mr, Harriſon was, be- 
fore he failed, to ſend an account 
of the rate at which he found his 
time-keeper to 
abide by the ſaid rate during the 
voyage. This he accordingly did ; 
and his declaration was to the fol- 
lowing purpoſe, viz. that, when 
Fahrenheit's thermometer ſtands at 
42» the time-keeper gains three 


leconds in 24 hours; when at 52, 


two ſeconds; when at 62, one ſe- 
cond; when at 72, it neither gains 
nor loſes ; and, when at 82, it loſes 
one ſecond a day : but that, as 
the inequalities were fo ſmall, he 
would abide by the rate of its 
gaining one ſecond a day for the 
voyage; that, nevertheleſs, he 
would not be underſtood, that fu- 
ture time-keepers will be liable tq 
the like difficulties in being brought 
to perfection, fince it is no diffi- 


| cult matter to keep | a track once 


marked out, : 1 
The ſhip ſailed from Spithead 
the 28th of March, and met with 
hard and contrary gales, eſpecially 
in the bay of Biſcay. 
of April ſhe made the iſland of 
Porto Santo, North-eaſt of that of 

Madeira, as ſer forth in the follow- 

ing certificate of the captain. | 


Madeira, April 19, 1764. 


«I do hereby certify, that yeſ- 


terday, at four o'clock in the af- 


ternoon, Mr, William Harriſon 


took two altitudes of the ſun, to aſ- 


certain the difference of longitude, 


given by the time-keeper, from 


Portſmouth; according to which 
obſervations, he declared to me, 
we were, a chat ume, 43 miles 


from 


o, he being to 


Elizabeth, 
On the 18 ch 


to the eaſtward of Porto Santo, 


T then ſteered a direct courſe for 
it, and at ons o'clock. this morn. 
ing we ſaw the iſland, which ex. | 
Hy agreed with the diſtance men- 


tioned above. | | 
Given under my hand, 9 
board his micſty' his the 
r f 
„„ een 
The ſhip arrived at Barbadoes, 
the 1 3th of May. Mr. Harriſon, all 
along during the voyage, declared 
how tar they were diitant from that 
iſland, according to the belt ſettled 
longitude he, could procure before 
he left England, The day before 
they made itz he declared the dif. 
tance ; and, in conſequence of this 
declaration, Sir John Falled till ele. 
ven at night, when it proving 
dark, he thought proper to lie by, 


Mr. Harriſon declaring; that then 


they were no more than eight or 
nine miles from land ; which ac- 


cordingly, at day-bregk, they ſaw 


from that diſtance, 


On the 4th of gone, Mr. Har. 
3a 


rifon failed from Barbadoes, with 
the time-keeper, on board the New 
apt. Robert Manley, 
bound for London. On the 1 2th of 
July Mr. Harriſon declared they 
were 50 leagues to the weſtward 


of the Lizard; preſently after 


which they ſpoke with an out- 


ward bound brig from Liverpool, 
Which had the. day before taken her 
departure from the Scillys, and 


reckoned herſelf, by the log, at 


about 25 leagues weſt from the 
faid itlands (always allowed to be. 
20 leagues to the weſtward of the 


Lizard), ſo as to make her diſtance 
weſt from the Lizard 45 leagues; 
whereas the New Elizabeth, by the 
log, found the run to the Lizard 
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eagues j whereupon Capt. Man- 


g3l 
verred, that the 5 r 
2 — diſtance of the Li- 
zard much more exactly than the 
brig's reckoning, though the brig 
had ſeen the Scillys but the even- 
ing before. | Hero 
Capt. Manley now made direct- 
for the Thames, and he and 
| Harriſon arrived in a boat at 


Surry-ſtairs, the 18th of July, about 


half. paſt three 1n the afternoon ; 
when it was found, upon compar- 
ing the time-keeper with Mr. 
Short's clock, examined that day 
by the tranſit- inſtrument, that, al- 
lowing for the variations of the 
thermometer, as ſpeciſied in Mr. 
Harriſon's journal, Mr. Harriſon's 


ume - keeper wanted 15 ſeconds of 
the mean ſolar time; but that, 


without allowing for ſuch varia- 
tions, and abiding. by his declara- 
tion of the uniform gain of one ſe- 
cond a day, it had then gained 54. 
ſeconds, from its departure from 
Surry-ſtreet, till its arrival there 
again, after 1 56 days, or 22 weeks 
and 2 days abſence. „ 

Mr. Harriſon, ſoon after his ſon's 


return, preſented a memorial to the 


commiſhoners of longitude ; where- 
upon they met again on the 18th 
of September 1764, and came to 
ſeveral refolutions with reſpect to 
determining, whether Mr. Harri- 
ſons time-keeper had or had not 
been effectual within the words of 
the ſtatute of queen Anne. And 
Mr. Harriſon by petition applied to 


them for the certificate on which 
his title to receive the reward was 


to be founded. 

In conſequence of this petition, 
the commitfioners, on the gth of 
February 1765, unanimouſly came 
to the following reſolutions z - 


conſjderation 


1 
HFarriſon's memorial, 

which was laid before the board, 
was again read; and the cammil- 
ſioners preſent, having taken into 


Mr. 


the ditference of 
longitude between Portſmouth, in 
Great Britain, and Bridge-town, 


in his majeſty's ifland of Barba- 


does, reſulting from a mean of 
correſponding aſtronomical obſer- 
vations, made 
agreeable to the reſolution of this 
board, of the 4th and gth of Au- 
guit 1763, and to the inſtructions 
given in conſequence thereof; and 
having compared the ſaid differ- 
ence with the difference of lon- 
gitude between the - ſaid places, 
given by, Mr. Harriſon's time- 


Keeper ; they are unanimouſly of 


opinion, that the ſaid tune-keeper 
has kept its time with ſufficient 
exactneis, and without loſing its 
longitude, in the voyage from 
Portſmouth to Barbadoes, beyond 
the neareſt limit required by the 


act of the 12th of queen Anne; 
but even conſiderably within the 


ſame: but, in regard the faid Mr. 
John Harriſon hath not yet made 
a diſcovery of the principles upon 
which his ſaid time-keeper is con- 
ſtructed ; nor of the method of 
carrying thoſe principles into ex- 
ecution, by means whereof other 
ſuch time-keepers might be fram- 
ed, of ſufficient correctneſs to 
find the longitude at ſea, within 
the limits by the ſaid act required, 
whereby the ſaid invention might 
be judged practicable and uſe- 
ful in terms of the ſaid act, and 
agreeable to the true intent and 
meaning thereof; the commiſſion- 
ers do not therefore think them- 


ſelves authoriſed to _ any cer- 
tiſicate to the ſaid Mr. John Har- 


riſon, 


at both places, 


/ 


#4 
riſon, until he ' ſhall have made 
a full and clear diſcovery of the 
ſaid principles and method, and 
the ſame ſhall have been found 
practicable and uſeful to their ſa- 
tisfaction. But they are notwith- 
ſtanding of opinion, that applica- 
tion ſhould be made to parliament 
for leave to pay the ſaid Mr. Har- 
riſon, upon his producing his 


time: keeper to eertain perſons to 


be named by this board, and diſ- 
covering to them the principles, 
and manner of making the ſame, 
ſo much as will make the ſums al- 
ready advanced to him 10,000 l. 
excluſive of what he has received 
on account of improving his ſaid 
time-keeper; and moreover to 
pay him the remainder of the re- 
ward of 20,0001. on proof being 
made, to the ſatis faction of this 
board, that his method will be of 


common and general utility in 


finding the longitude at ſea, within 
the neareſt limits required by the 
above-mentioned act of the 12th of 
queen Anne. ; 5 
Mr. Harriſon's ſon, who was at- 
tending, was then called in; and 
being acquainted with theſe reſolu- 
tions, detired that a copy of them 
might be ſent to his father, and 
then withdrew ; when the commiſ- 
ſioners reſolved, that a copy of the 
ſame be ſent to Mr. John Harriſon 


accordingly, in anſwer to his be- 


fore- mentioned memorial. 

Application was accordingly 
made to parliament, and a bill in 
conſequence of it was paſſed du- 


ring the laſt ſeſſion, for granting 


Mr. Harriſon 10,0001. upon the 
diſcovery of the principles of his 
time-keeper, and 10,0001. more, 
when ſuch other time-keepers fhall 
haye been made and tried, to the 
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ſeſſion of parliament, for explain. 
ing and amending thoſe of the 
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ſatisfaction of the commitſionerg ve" 
longitude, „ 

At a ſubſequent meeting at the 
admiralty, on the 28th a May 
1765, the act paſſed in the la} 


12th of queen Anne, and 26th of 
George II. was read: after which 
the board went into the conſiders: 
tion af proper means for carrying 


the ſaid act into execution ; and 


having difcourſed ſome time upon 


that part of it which relates to 


giving a reward ta Mr. John Har- 
riſon, upon his diſcovering the 
principles of his watch or time- 


keeper, his fon, who was attend- 


ing, was deſired to inform the 
board, in what inanner his father 


_ propoſed to diſcover the ſaid prin- 
ciples. He anſwered, that he 
was commifſioned by him to de. 


liver to the board the identical 
drawings from which his faid 
watch or time-keeper was made, 


with explanations thereof in writ- | 


ing ; and that his father expected 
that the commiſſioners will, upon 
receipt of the ſaid drawings and 
explanations, give him a certificate 
to enable him to receive the firſt 
reward directed to be paid him by 
the above-mentioned act ; and that 
he is not authorized by his father 
to offer any other mode of diſco- 
very. He then withdrew. 

The board then took into confi- 
deration the method of diſcovery 
propoſed by Mr. Harriſon ; and 


ing unanimouſly of opinion, 


that drawings and written expla- 


nations alone would not be a fut- 


ficient and fatisfactory diſcovery 
of the principles of the ſaid watch 
or time-keeper, agreeable to the 
before- mentioned act, they te: 


ſolved, 
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fired, that Mr. © Harriſon muſt 
comply with what is under-men- 
toned, before they can give him 
the certificate he requires, viz. 

1. That he ſhall diſcover fully, 
by drawings and a written, expla- 
nation, the principles upon which 
his aid watch is conſtructed, and 
deliver the ſame to the board, upon 


explanation, by word of mouth, and 
experimental exhibitions, where 


ciples, and of every thing relative 
to the conſtruction of the ſaid 
watch ; producing the ſame ; tak- 
ing it to pieces; and anſwering, 
upon oath, to ery queſtion pro- 
poſed by the board, and ſuch per- 


for the examination thereof. 

3- That, on receiving his cer- 
tificate, he ſhall make over the pro- 
perty of the three ſeveral time- 
1 * and the watch. 

r. 


called in; and theſe refolutions 
having been read to him, and a 
copy given him to ſhew to his fa- 
ther, he withdrew. 5 

At another meeting at the 
aimiralty on the zoth of the 
ſame month, Mr. Harriſon was 
called in, together with his ſon, 
and diſcourſed with concerning 
the method -propoſed for the dif- 
corery of the principles of his 
watch or time-keeper; and con- 
ſented (at leaſt in the apprehen- 
hon of the commiſſioners) to do 
It agreeable to the reſolutions of 
— 5:5. 

The board then took into con- 
deration the nomination of pro- 
her perſons to be preſent when the 
liſoovery ſhall be made: and, af- 
ter ſome time ſpent therein, Mr. 
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ſolutions, whie 
Mr. Harriſom viz. 


2. That he ſhall give a farther 


judged neceſſary, of the faid prin- 


ſons as may be appointed by them 


Harriſon's ſon was then 


es Ps be tþ 7 
* * %. 
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Harriſon and his ſon were again 
called in; and ſame perſons, who. 
were named by the commiſſioners, 
having been objected to by them, 
the board came to the following re- 
were agreed to by 
That, in addition to ſuch of the 
commiſſioners who ſhall chuſe to 
be preſent, three gentlemen ſkilled 
in mechanics, and three ,watch- 


makers, be appointed to attend 


when the above-mentioned diſco- 
very ſhall be made. . 
That the former be lord Charles 
Cavendiſh ; the rev. Mr. John 
Michell, late Woodwardian pro- 


feſlor at Cambridge; and the rev. 


Mr. William Ludlam, fellow of 
St. John's College, Cambridge; 
and that the latter be Mr. Tho- 
mas Mudge, and Mr. William 
Mathews, of Fleet-ſtreet ; and Mr. 
Larcum Kendal, of Furnival's Inn 
Court. TELE 1 # | | 

And, in caſe any of the former 
ſhould retuſe, that then Mr. John 
Bird, mathematical inſtrument 
maker in the Strand : and, in caſe. 
any of the latter ſhould refuſe, 


that then Mr. Juſtin Vulliamy, of 


Pall-mall, or ſuch other perſons as 
the commiſſioners ſhall think fit, 
be deſired to ſupply their places. 


That the ſecretary do write to 


the above-mentioned Mr. Michell 
and Mr. Ludlam, and alſo to Mr. 
Mudge, Mr. Mathews, and Mr. 
Kendal, to know it they will un- 
dertake to give their attendance 
when the diſcovery ſhall be made 
and if they will, to deſire they will 
meet the commiſſioners at this place 
on this day fortnight © 

Lord Egmont was pleaſed to 


undertake to write to the ſame 


purpoſe to Lord Charles Caven- 
diſh, | 


That 
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hat it be an inſtruction to ſuch 
of the above-mentioned gentlemen 
and watchmakers, as may be in- 


cClined to attend, to meet Mr, Har- 
riſon as ſooh as poſſible, and to 
continue their meetings with him 
without interruption : and that they, 
be enjoined not to make any diſco- 
very of the principles of the watch 
to any but the board, wv:zhout leave 
- © of the commiſſioners © « 

At a meeting at the admi 
on the 13th of June following: 
Ihe rev. Mr. Michel! and Mr. 

Ludlam, together with Mr. Bird 
(lord Charles Cavendiſh having de- 
. lined to come), and Mr. Mudge, 
Mr. Mathews, and Mr. Kendal, 
who were attending in conſe- 
- quence of the reſolution of the laſt 


*. 


5 


"IE 


board, were introduced; and af- 


ter ſome converſation about the 
manner in which it was expected 
_ Mr. Harriſon ſhould diſcover the 
| 133 of his time-piece, Mr. 
Flarriſon himſelf and his ſon were 
likewiſe called in; and being in- 
formed that the board was now rea- 
dy to fix upon a time for his mak- 
ing the above- mentioned diſcovery, 
agreeable to the reſolutions of the 
two laſt boards, which had been 
communicated to them, and to 
which he had before given his aſ- 


ſent; he denied ever having given 


ſuch aſſent, and abſolutely refuſed to 
do it agreeable to thoſe reſolutions; 
and, at the ſame time, referred 
the board to a letter, which he 
faid he had delivered at their laſt 
meeting, containing his objections 
thereto. The board, not recol- 
lecting any. thing of that letter, 
Mere naturally led into an inqui- 
ry concerning 1t ; and thereupon 
found, that fuch a one had been 
diſcovered, lying upon the table, 
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terms which J cannot comply 
With. | 55 

As to your third reſolution, chat 
J certainly will comply with, when 
J have got my juſt reward. 

I cannot help thinking but I am 
extremely ill uſed by gentlemen 
who I might have expected 4 dit. 


by ſome of the -commiſſioners whs 
remained after the laſt board broke 5 
up, and had been given by them 80 
to the ſecretary; but it did not Min 
pear to whom the faid letter bad 6] 
en delivered, or how it cans WW whs 
upon the table. It was then called Ind 
for, and read in the words fol. Gn 
lowing,"VIz im; 4 aw 
MY y lords, and gentleme 3 ſuc 
I On Tueſday 1 receive by tur. 
the hand of my fon, your ref reſ 
lutions on that day; the firſt of of 
which is what I thought you * 
would demand, therefore my al 
ſon was commiſſioned to comply * 

wich it. | 75 4 
The firſt part of the ſecond » 
reſolution, via. That I fhal 7 
give a farther explanation by word ſh: 
of mouth, may alto be complied nl 

with; but it muſt be mentioned 
who I am to give this farther er- ju 
planation to, for I will never at- by 
tempt to explain it to the fatisfac- pl 
tion of the commiſſioners, and ih 
who they may appoint ; nor wil ( 
I ever come under the directions t 
of men of theory. As to the other L 
part of this your ſecond reſolution, 4 
viz, * Experimental exhibitions, { 
where judged neceſlary, relative to . 
the ſaid watch, producing the fame, } 
taking it in pieces, and anſwering 
upon oath to every queſtion pro- \ 
poſed by the board, and ſuch pe 
ſons as may be appointed by them | 
for the examination thereof; theſe | 
| 
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att of the 12th of queen Anne be almoſt at all times have had free - 
deficient, why have J fo long been recourſe to ſee. my inſtruments ! 
encouraged under it, in order to And if any of thoſe workmen ſhall 
bring my invention to perfection? have been ſo ingenious as to have * 
| and, after the completion, why got my, invention, how far you 
was my fon ſent twice to the Weſt- will pleaſe to reward them for their 
Indies? Had it been ſaid to my piracy, muſt be left for you to 
ſon, when he received the laſt in- determine; and I muſt fit myſelf 
{ruction, There will, in caſe you down in old age, and thank God 
ſucceed, be a new act at your re- I can be more eafy in that I have 
turn, in order to lay you under new made the conqueſt, and though I 
reſtrictions, which were not thought have no reward, than if I had 
of in the act of the 12th of queen come ſhort of the matter, and by 
Anne; I fay, had this been the ſome deluſion had the reward, 
caſe, I might have expected ſome am, lords and gentlemen, your 
ſuch treatment as I now meet with. humble ſervant,  _ g 
It muſt be 1 wy dale +: Jawa HARRITISO N. 
is very hard; but I hope I am Ara. ». a0 | 5 
the 2 and, for my country's ſake, May r 170% e LEO 
ſhall be the laſt, that ſuffers by pin- Mr. Harriſon was then told by 
ning my faith on an Engliſh act of 'a majority of the commiſſioners 
hament. Had I received my preſent, that, with regard to expe- 
juſt reward, for certainly it may rimental exhibitions, to which he 
be ſo called after 40 years cloſe ap- ſeemed to make ſo much objection, 
plication in the improvement of all that the board meant thereby 
that talent which it had pleaſed was, that in caſe there ſhould be 
God to give me, then my inven- any particular operations relating 
tion would have taken the courſe to the conſtruction of his time- 
which all improvements in this keeper, which could not be ſuffi- 
world do, that is, I muſt have in- ciently explained by words, ſo as 
ſtructed workmen in its principles to convey a full and clear idea of 
and execution, which I ſhould the method of executing the ſame, 
have been glad to have had an in ſuch caſe the board would ex- 
opportunity of doing: but how pect to ſee the operation perform- 
widely this is different to what is ed, or the experiment made. The 
now propoſed, yiz. for me to in- method of tempering his ſprings 
ſtruct people that I know nothing was inſtanced as one of thoſe ope- 
of, and ſuch as may know nothing rations or experiments; and it was 
of mechanics; and if I do not ſuppoſed there might be others of 
make them underſtand to their ſa- the like nature. Upon which Mr. 
tisfaction, I may then have no- Harriſon, probably, not judging 
thing! Hard fate indeed to me, the expectations of the commiſ- 
but ſtill harder to the world, which ſioners ſufficiently definite, left the 
may be deprived of this my inven- board abruptly, declaring, * that 
on, which muſt be the caſe, ex- he never would conſent to it, ſo 
cept by my open and free manner long as he had a op of Engliſh 
of deſcribing all the principles of it blood in his body. His fon alſo 
to gentlemen and workmen, who withdrew, . _ 
1 1 ne 
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be following form of an oath, 


grounded upon the above-men- 
tioned reſolutions of the 28th and 
zoth of the preceding month; was, 


however, drawn up, viz. 


© Weſtminſter, to wit, 
I John Harriſon do ſwear, that 


| the annexed drawings and written 


paper contain a full explanation 
of the principles upon which my 
watch or time-keeper tor diſcover- 
ing the longitude is conſtructed: 
and I further do ſwear, that I will 


give to the commiſſioners appoint- 
cd by act of parliament for the diſ- 1 
covery of the longitude at fea, and 


to the reverend Mr. John Mi- 


_ chell, the reverend Mr. William 
Mr. John Bird, Mr. 
Mr. . William 
Matthews, and Mr. Larcum Ken- 
dal, who have been choſen by them 
to be preſent at the diſcovery, ſuch 
further explanation by word of 


Ludlam, 
Thomas Mudge, 


mouth, and by 


experimental ex- 


- hibitions, where [judged neceſſary, 


as ſhall be required of me rela- 
tive to the conſtruction of the ſaid 


watch or time-keeper ; and that 1 
will produce the fame, take it to 


pieces, and anſwer truly to every 
queſtion propoſed by the ſaid com- 
miſſioners, and the other perſons 


above mentioned, or any of them, 
relating thereto,” 5 


Mr. Harriſon's fon, his father 
being gone, was then called in; 
and the ſaid form having been 


 "ſhewn to him, he was aſked, if he 
thought his father would take it 
previous to the diſcovery ; he an- 
ſwered in the negative, and told 
the board, that his father had de- 


clared before he went, that he 


would have nothing further to do 
with it. 0 


4 - 
' ' * 


a diſcovery of the principles and 
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Upon this, Mr. Harrifon'; bn 


having been firſt deſired to with 
draw, the board unanimouſly re. 
ſolved, that the terms which bad 
been propoſed to Mr. Harriſon, for 


conſtruction of his watch, or time. 
keeper, were reaſonable and pro- 
per; and that, as he had fo per. 
emptorily refuſed to comply there- 
with, they did not think themſelves 
authoriſed to give him any ceri. 
ficate, or that it was to any purpoſe 
"to treat with him any further upon 
the matter, till he altered his pre- 
ſent ſentiments. 
But, notwithſtanding this miſun- 
deritanding between the commiſ- 
ſioners and Mr. Harri fon, another 
board was held at the admiralty on 
the 18th of July, when Mr. Har- 
rifon gave in the following letter, 


My lords and gentlemen, 
_ Having ſeen a printed account 
of the proceedings of the hon, the 
board of longitude, and that the 
hon. board have reſolved, that by 
my refuſal to comply with the 
terms propoſed by them, they do 
not think themſelves authoriſed 
to give me any certificate, or that 
it is to any purpoſe to treat with 
me any further upon this matter, 
till J alter my preſent ſentiments; 
 T humbly beg leave, to prevent 
any miſtakes, to mention in writ- 
ing my ſentiments to this hon. 
board, which are, and always were 
(however unfortunately miſunder- 
ſtood), that I ſhall be always ready 
to give a full diſcovery of the 
principles and conſtruction of my 
time-keeper, which, if this bon. 
board think proper, I will ſtil 
do by drawings and explanations 
in writing; and I alſo will er 
x I plain 
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n 


za on oath or make any ex- 
oy which “ of the fix * 
emen appointed by the board 
may think neceſſary, and in a time 
imited when I ſhall be intitled to 
receive even one moiety of the re- 
ward, which I apprehend myſelf 
jutly intitled to by the ſtatute of the 


you wall not think either me or 
my ſon wanting in reſpect due to 


undertake any thing, which we 


was not in our power to perform ; 
much leſs can I blamed it I re- 
fuſe an oath, the terms of which Ido 
not underſtand, but ſeems to me to 
be an obligation to make any ex- 


of me by any of the hon. commiſ- 
ſioners, or whom they may appoint, 
without ſpecifying what ſuch ex- 


when they are to be made. And 
if in my letters to this honourable 


which may have given offence, I 
hope the honourable board will 
conſider that my time has been ſo 
tuly employed in obeying their 
commands, that I am unacquainted 
with the proper forms of addreſs ; 
and rather do juſtice to the integri- 
ty of my ſentiments, than blame 


the coarſe manner in which they 


we expreſſed, and judge me by my 


works, and not by my writinge. 


Red. lion - quare, Iam, &c. 
July 18th, 1765, p 


Joan HARRISON. 


Some time after this, the diffe- 
rence between the board and Mr. 


Harriſon was compromiſed in the 


* Here a blank was left for 
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12th of queen Anne. And I hope 


the commiſſioners, in refuſing to 
did not know whether, it was or 
periments, which may be required 


periments may ' be, or where or 


board there are any expreſſions 


god 


* 


=. 
following manner, viz. 'That Mr. 


Harriſon ſhould diſcover the prin- 


ciples of his watch to fix gentle- 
men, who ſhould attend in a body 
at Mr. Harriſon's houſe, from 


time to time, till they were ſuffi- 


ciently acquainted with the con- 
ſtruction of it; and that, in caſe 


any difficulty ſhould ariſe among 
the ſaid fix gentlemen, the mat- 


ter ſhould- be referred to the earl 
of Egmont. Accordingly, the 
two Mr. Harriſons were {worn the 
following morning, to diſcover, 
truly and faithfully, the whole of 
the invention. 

This engagament they ſo faith- 


22 
following certificate. | 


Me whoſe names are hereunto 
ſubſcribed do certify, that Mr. 
John Harriſon has taken his time- 


keeper to pieces in the preſence of 
us, and explained the principles 
and conſtru tion thereof, and every 
thing relative thereto, to our en- 
tire ſatisfaction; and that he alſo 


did to our ſatisfaction anſwer to 


every queſtion propoſed by us or 
any of us relative thereto; and 


that we have compared the draw- 
ings of the ſame with the parts, and 


do find that they perfectly corre- 
ſpond. pp 8 


| Red-lion-ſquare, | 


Aug. 22d, 1705. 


Nevil Maſkelyne, 
ohn Michell, 
Will. Ludlam, 
John Bird, 
Thomas Mudge, 
William Mathews, 
Larcum Kendal, 


the commiſſioners to fill up. 
And 


_ complied with, that on the 
of Auguſt they obtained the 


* 


* > 
* 
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riſon the following certificate to 
| the commilſioners of the navy. 


Certificate of the commiſſioners . of 


the longitude, to the commiſſioners 
of the navy, relating to Mr. Har- 
 rijon's time-keeper. . 


s Gentlemen, nn 
Whereas, by an act paſſed in 
the laſt ſeſſions of parliament (fo 
explaining and rendering more 


* | 


— 
* 


And the commiſſioners of lon- (which he hat 
gitude ſoon after granted Mr. Har- your board) 


entered ind with 


S © to delivis. 
up, and alſo on OY 


ſaid moiety ſo to be paid to the fa 
John Harriſon as Ser e 
ed, the ſum of 25001. already al. 


vanced and paid to him. And 


whereas the {aid John Harri 
hath fully diſcovered and explain- 


ed the principles upori which his 


ſaid watch, or. time-keeper, is 
conſtructed, to the ſix perſons 


effectual two acts for providing named in the margin, *, who were 


public rewards for ſuch perſons as 
ſhould diſcover the longitude at 
ſea, one made in the 12th of the 
reign of queen Anne, and the 


other in the 26th year of the reign 


of king George II.), it is amongſt 
other things enacted, that one 
moiety of the greateſt reward, 


which is directed in and by the 


faid act of the 1 2th of queen Anne, 
to be paid to the firit author or 


authors, diſcoverer or difcoverers, * 


of a proper method for finding the 
ſaid longitude at fea, ſhall be paid 
to Mr. John Harriſon, his execu- 
tors, adminiſtrators, or afligns, 


when and fo ſoon as the principles, 
upon which his watch, or time-- 


keeper, is conſtructed, are fully 


diſcovered, and explained to the 


fatisfa&tion of the commiſſioners 
appointed by the above-mentioned 
acts, for the diſcovery of the lon- 


itude at ſea, or the major part of 


them: and when and ſo ſoon as 
the ſaid John Harriſon hath aſſign- 
ed to the ſaid commiſſioners, for 
the uſe of the public, the property 


of the three ſeveral time-keepere, 


which in and by cenain articles 


appointed by the faid commiſ- 
ſioners to receive the ſaid diſco- 
very and explanation, as appear- 


ed by their reports made to us, 


the major part of the ſaid com- 
miſſioners, at our late meeting on 


the 12th of laſt month; and where | 


as the ſaid John Harriſon hath, 
ſince that time, aſſigned to us, and 
the reſt of 'the commiſſioners for 


the diſcovery of the longitude, for 


the uſe of the public, the pro 

of the ſaid Ss. and of * . 
ſeveral other time-keepers above- 
mentioned; we do, in purſuance 
of the directions contained in the 
aforeſaid act of the laſt ſeſſions 
of parliament, hereby certify the 


ſame to you, and deſire you to 


make out a bill upon the treaſurer 
of his majeſty's navy, for the ſum 


of 75001. to be paid to the fad 


provided by the a 


John Harriſon, which, with ihe 
ſum of 2500 l. already advanced, 
and paid to him (which is to be 
deducted as before mentioned), wil 
be a moiety of the greateſt reward 

Brela act of 
the 12th of queen Anne; Which 


aid ſum of 75001. is to be paid 


Rer. Mr John Michell, rev. Mr. William Ludlam, Mr. John Bird, 
Mr. Thomas Mudge, Mr, William Mathews, Mr. Larcum Kendal. 


out 


d alſo the property of th 
atoreſaid watch, or time-keege; # 
_ deducting, from and out of the 
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gut of any money in the (aid trea- 


” farer's hands, unapphed to the uie 
ol the navy. 85 


And whereas it was agreed, at 
dur ſaid Jate meeting, that the ſaid 


Mr. John Michell, and Mr. Wil- 


lam Ludlam, ſhould be allowed 


gol. each, to defray the expences | 


which they had been put to in 
coming up to London, and ſtay- 
ing here ſome days to attend Mr. 
Harriſon, to receive the ſaid diſco- 


very; and that the ſaid Mr. John 


Bird, Mr. Thomas Mudge, Mr. 
William Mathews, and Mr. Larcum 
Kendal, ſhould be allowed 2 51. each, 
to compenſate for their loſs of time, 


- whilſt attending Mr, Harriſon fo 


the ſame purpoſe; | | 
We do defire you to make ovt 
bills upon the treaſurer of the 
navy, tor the ſum of 50 l. to be paid 
(out of any money that may be in 


his hands, unapplied as aforeſaid) 
to each of the two former, tor de- 
fraying their ſaid expences; and 


for the ſum of 25. to be paid to 
each of the four latter, to com- 
penſate tor their loſs of time accor- 
A . 

And whereas Mr. George Wit- 
chell has undertaken to compute, 
correct, and print one thouſand 
copies of general tables, invented 
by him for finding the effects of the 


parallax and refraction, which tables 
we think will be uſeful to na- 


vigation, and for which we are to 


make him a certain allowance: 


and whereas, at our late meeting, 
we did, upon his repreſentation that 
e was in want of money to en- 
able him to go on with the ſaid 
work, agree that he ſhould have 
an impreſt of 1001. on account; 


we do further deſire you to make 


out a bill upon the treaſurer of the 


nau, for the ſum of 100 l. to be 


Vol. VIII. | 


the balance. 


money that may be in his hands, 
unapplied as atoreſaid), unto the 
ſaid George Witchell, to enable 


him to go on with the above- men- 
tioned tables, for finding the effects 
of parallax and re fraction. 


Dated at the adu iralty the 28th 
day of October, 1765, and ſigned 
and fealed by the thirteen commiſ- 
ſioners then preſent. 5 


Mr. Ludlam likewiſe preſented 
the board of longitude with the 
following ſhort view, &c. Which 
has ſince appeared in the public 


Papers. 


A ſhort view of the improvements 


made or attempted in Mr. Harri- 
ſon's wvatch. ERS» 


The deſccts in common watches, 
which Mr. Harriſon propoſes to 


remedy, are chiefly thete: 


1. That the main ſpring acts not 


conſtantly wich the ſame force upon 
the wheels, and through them upon 


2. That the balance, either urg- 


ed with an unequal force, or meet- 
ing with a different reſiſtance from 


the air, or the oil, or the friction, 


vibrates through a greater or leſs 


3. That theſe unequal vibra- 
tions are not performed in equal 


times. 


4. That the force of the ba- 
lance-ſpring is altered by a change 
of heat. | 


1. To remedy the firſt defect, 


Mr. Harriſon has contrived, that 


his watch ſhall be moved by a 


very tender ſpring, which never 
unrolls itſelf more than one eighth 


watch 
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paid, by way of impreſt (out of any 


part of a turn, and acts upon the 

balance through one wheel only. 

But ſuch a ſpring cannot keep the 
_— 


. > 


. 


1 
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watch in motion a long time. He 
bas therefore joined another, whoſe 


office is to wind up the firſt ing 
eight times in every minute, an 
which is itſelf wound up but once 
in a day, 12 
2. To remedy the ſecond defect, 
Mr. Harriſon uſes a much ſtrong- 
er balance-ſpring than in a com- 
mon watch. For if the force of 
this ſpring upon the balance re- 
mains the ſame, whilſt the force 
of the other varies, the errors ariſ- 
ing from that variation will be the 
leſs, as the fixed force is the great- 
er. But a ſtronger ſpring will re- 
quire either a heavier or a larger 
balance. A heavier balance would 
have a greater friction. Mr. Har- 
riſon therefore increaſes the dia- 
meter of it. In a common watch 
it is under an inch, in this of Mr. 
Harriſon's two inches and two 
_ tenths. : th 
3. Had theſe remedies been per- 
fect, it would have been unneceſ- 
ſary to conſider the defects of the 
third ſort. But the methods al- 


ready deſeribed only leſſening the 


errors, not removing them, Mr. 


Harriſon uſes two ways to make 
the times of the vibrations equal, 


though the arches may be un- 
equal. One is to place a pin, ſo 


a that the balance-ſpring, preſſing 


againſt it, has its force- increaſed ; 
but increaſed leſs when the vibra- 
tions are larger; the other to give 
the palates ſuch a ſhape, that the 
wheels preſs them with leſs ad- 
vantage, when the vibrations are 

larger. | RE 
44. To remedy the laſt defect, 
Mr. Harriſon uſes a bar com- 
pounded of two thin plates of braſs 
and ſteel, about two inches in 
length, riveted in ſeveral places 


together, faſtened at one end, and 


having two pins at the other, he. 
{pring 


tween which the balance- 
paſſes. If this bar be ſtraight in 
temperate weather (braſs chano. 


ing its length by heat more than 


ſteel), the braſs fide becomes con- 
vex when it 1s heated; and the 
ſteel ſide, when it is cold: and 


thus the pins lay hold of a different 


part of the ſpring in different de. 


grees of heat, and lengthen or 


ſhorten it, as the regulator does in 
a common watch. 5 
The two firſt of theſe improve. 


ments, any good workman, Who 


ſhould be permitted to view and 
take to pieces Mr, Harriſon's 
watch, and be acquainted with the 
tools he uſes, and the directions 
he has given, could, without 
doubt, exactly imitate, He could 


alſo make the palates of the ſhape 


propoſed; but for the other im- 
provements, Mr. Harriſon has 


given no rules. He ſays, that he 


adjuſted thoſe parts by repeated 
trials, and that he 3 8 ſores 
method. This feems to require 
patience and perſeverance; but 


with theſe qualifications other work: 


men need not deſpair of ſuccek 
equal to Mr. Harrifon's. There is 


no reafon to ſuſpect that Mr. Har. 


riſon has concealed from us any part 
of his art. „ | 
If our opinion of the excellence 
and uſefulneſs of this machine be 
aſked, I muit fairly own, that no- 
thing but experience can deter- 
mine the uſe of it with certainty; 


however, I think it my duty to de- 


clare to the board the beſtjudgement 
I can form. e 

The firſt of Mr. Harriſon's aite- 
rations is, I believe, an improve 
ment, but not very conſiderable 


Probably if the other defects u 


cominon watches could be ne 
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the changes in the force of the 
main ſpring would not occaſion 
ſich errors as would make them 
uſeleſs at ſea. 6 

The next alteration ſeems to be 
of oreater importance. I ſuppoſe 
that it contributes more to the ex- 


actneſs of the watch, than all the 


other changes put together. But 


it is attended with ſome inconve- | 


nience. The watch is liable to 
be diſordered, and even ſtopt, by 
almoſt any ſudden motion, nd, 
when ſtopt, does not move again 
of itſell. But as it has gone avo 
voyages Without any ſuch accident, 


it may ſeem that this danger at fea 


is not con ſiderable. | 

The principle on which Mr. 
Harriſon forms the alterations of 
the third fort is, that the longer 


vibrations of a balance moved by 


the ſame ſpring, are performed in 
leſs time. This is contrary to the 
received opinion among philoſo- 
paers and workmen. 
wrrifon is right, yet whether the 
method he has propoſed will cor- 


rect the errors, or not, is to me 


quite uncertain. | 
The laſt alteration before men- 
tioned is ingenious and uſeful ; but 
that it can be made to anſwer exactly 
to the different degrees of heat, 
ſeems not probable. „ 
WILLIAM Lu pLAu. 


Remarks upon the above ſhort wiew, 
Sc. by a friend of Mr. Harri- 
. ſon's, . . 
| | | 
As there are ſome expreſſions in 
the above ſhort view, which may 
have as bad an effect on the pub- 
lic againit Mr. Harriſon's inven- 
yon, as they have, it is to be 
teared, already had at the board 
ot longitude, the following re- 


them, Mr. Harriſon has 


But if Mr. 


marks upon them will not, I hope, 
be thought impertinent. 

Mr. Laas ſets out by enume- 
rating ſome defects in common 
watches, which Mr. Harriſon pro- 
poies to remedy; next he attempts 
to explain the remedies made uſe 
of by Mr. Harriſon againſt thee 
deſects. He then ſays, that ſome 
of theſe improvements a 


actly imitate 3 but as to others of 
given 
no rules, but ſays that he aquſted 
thoſe parts by repeated trials, and 


that he knows no other method. 


This ſeems to require putience and 
perſeverance; but with theſe qua- 


lifications, other workmen need 


not deſpair of ſucceſs equal to Mr. 
Harriſon's.” . 3 

Mr. Ludlam feems to com- 
plain here, that Mr. Harriſon has 
given no rules. I ſhoull be glad to 


know what rules are made ute of 


to bring a common regulator to 


time; and, if it has one of Mr. 


Harriſon's compound pendulums, 
by what rule it ſhall be made fo, 
that, immediately on its being 
fr} ſer a going, it ſhall neither 
go fait nor Yow with heat or cold, 
nor faſt nor flow in general. Be- 
fore a clock is {& a going, no 


man can tell by any rule at what 


rate it will go; and the only me- 


thod to regulate it, is by repeated 


trials of its performance. The 


improvements, which Mr. Ludlam 


here ſays that Mr. Harriſon has 
given no rule for, are exacth 
{imilar with this. Mr. Ludlam 


wit be ſenſible that experience 
alone can be the rule. | 
Many perſons, who are ac- 
quainted how long Mr. Harriion 
has been improving his invention, 
may judge from the above words, 


that 


K 2 


good 
workman may without doubt ex- 


Ty 


* 
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that if a workman will apply 30 or 


40 years, he need not deſpair of 


- ſucceſs equal to Mr. Harriſon's ; 
but it was not till the year 1757, 
that Mr. Harriſon firſt thought of 


reducing his improvements into this 


ſmall ſize, in which Mr. Ludlam 
examined them; ſo that he had 
not only the time-keeper then to 


make, but alſo a great number of 
tools, which muſt always be the 


caſe in new inventions; notwith- 
ſtanding which, this time-keeper 
was ready to go to ſea by the be- 
ginning of the year 1761. If the 
three watch-makers, who were ap- 
pointed to receive this invention, 
were to be aſked, how long they 
ſhould be in making one of the beſt 


common watches, provided they 
had all their tools to prepare firſt, 
I believe they would frankly own, 
that it would have taken halt 
this time to have completed ſuch 


a watch; and were theſe three 
 watch-makers, who are undoudt- 
edly as good workmen as ever 
took tool in hand, each of them to 
make ſuch a common watch, and 


all uſe the ſame patience and per- 
ſeverance, yet it does not follow, as 
a natural conſequence, that, when 


| theſe watches were finiſhed, they 
ſhould all go alike; no! patience 


and pericverance is only the finith- 


ing of the work, and not the foun- 
dation to build upon. . 
Mr. Ludlam, in giving his opi- 


nion of this invention to the board, 
ſays, the firſt of Mr. Harriſon's 
alterations is, he believes, an 
improvement, but not very con- 
ſiderable, &c. Mr. Harriſon told 
them, that he did not know whe- 
ther or not this might be omit- 
ted, When his watches came into 


general uſe; but that he did not at 
preient chuſe to omit it, as it cer- 
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tainly was the buſineſs of even 
man who invented any thing, tg 
make uſe of all the improvement; 
that tended to perfection, as, if 


afterwards his invention ſhould he 


found ſufficiently correct without 
this or that improvement, it then 
might be omitted. Mr. Ludlam, 
therefore, is right in ſaying, that, 
if all the other defects in common 
watches could be removed, this 
would not be of ſuch conſequence 
as to make them uſeleſs at ſea. 
Mr. Ludlam then ſays, that the 
next alteration ſeems to be of 


greater importance, and ſuppoſes 


that it contributes more to the 


exactneſs of the watch than all the 


other changes pur together. But 
that it is attended with ſome in- 
convenience, and that the watch is 


liable to be diſordered, and even 


ſtopt, by almoſt any ſudden motion, 
&c. Now I do affirm, that no 
motion that can be communicated 
to it from a ſhip, or other carriage, 
can ever have the leaſt tendency 
to ſtop it. For a ſhip to make 
it ſtand, ſhe muſt yaw ſo quick as 


to keep time with the watch's ba- 
lance, which makes five vibrations 
in a ſecond, and this ſhe muſt do 


tor ſome time together. | 
The laſt alteration Mr. Ludlam 


' mentions, he ſays is ingenious and 


uſetul, but that it can be mace 
to anſwer exactly to the different 


degrees of heat, ſeems not proba - 


ble. But by Mr. Harriſon's inven- 
tion of the gridiron pendulum, may 
not a clock be made to go faſt with 


heat, or flow with heat, and the 


contrary with cold ; and, there- 
tore, muſt there. not be a medium 
between the two, where it will do 


neither? The principles of the com 


trivance in the watch againſt the 


effects of heat and cold are the ſame 


with 


4 


wth thoſe of the contrivance in 
the pendulum ; and 1 
the {aid contrivance in the watc 
can be ſo adjuſted, that heat ſhall 
make it gain or loſe ; or it may be 
adjuſted fo, that no degree of heat 
fall make it either gain or loſe ; 
and the rule for adjuſting it ſo, is 
the going of the time-xeeper. 


— * 2 — — 


Eſfracious method of treating drowned 


perſons; yet jo plain and eaſy, that 
thojs who happen to be preſent at 
fuch melancholy accidents may put it 
in practice, without any aſſiſtance 
from perjous converJant in phyſic or 
_ 
IRST pull the cloaths, if 
any, off the body, and wrap 
it in the warmeſt coverings that 
can be had; then remove it to the 
next houſe, and place it, in a warm 
bed, head and every other part, 


between the blankets, on the back, 


and in a horizontal poſture, 

Then begin gradually to rub 
the extremities, viz. the arms, legs, 
aud thighs, and likewiſe the belly, 
trom the groin upwards to the pit 
of the ſtomach, and alſo the ſmall 


of the back, with warm cloths; | 


continue to rub them ſo for a 
conſiderable time, that the blood 


may thereby be . yet ef- 


fectually, warmed and put into 
motion; too ſudden an application 
of heat would be deſtructive. 


Bladders filled with warm water, 


or bricks heated and wrapped in 
flannel, may now be applied to 
the ſoles of the feet, under the 
arm-pits, and between the thighs. 
The ſmoke of tobacco may next 
be blown up the fundament; a 
thing very eaſily done, even 
With a common tobacco pipe, by 
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introducing the fmall end, and 
when lighted, covering its mouth 
with a thin ſilk handkerchief, or 
a piece of paper ＋ through _ 


with pin-holes, and then blowing 
ſtcongly through ſuch paper or 
handkerchief, The ſmoke will 


y that means paſs into the in- 


teſtines. 


This practice, how inſignificant 
ſoever it may appear in the eyes of 


ſome perſons, is, notwithſtanding, 


of the higheſt importance for the 
irritating of the inteſtines, which 
the heat and acrimony of the to- 


bacco ſmoke will effectually do; - 


and for exciting the muſcles ſub- 
ſervient to reſpiration to renew their 
action, on which lite immediately 
depends. . 
The covering 


of the head with 


blankets is likewiſe of great conſe- 


quence, for thereby the lungs are 
guarded againſt the too ſudden 1n- 
greſs of the air, upon the renewal . 


of reſpiration, which would be dan- 


——_ 

Sneezing ſhould be provoked, 
by applying ſomething acrid to 
the noſe, ſuch as ſpirits of hartſ- 


horn, or fal-volatile, or even by _ 


blowing common ſnuff up the 
noſtrils. | Sis 


When life begins to 1 turn, a 


few ounces of blood ſhould be 


taken away from the arm. 

Though many bodies, which 
had lain ſeveral hours under water, 
have by theſe means alone, or fomg 
ſuch fimilar treatment, been fre- 
quently reſtored to lite; yet the 


advice and aſſiſtance of perſons 


converſant in phyſie and ſurgery 
ought not to be neglected, when it 


can poſſibly be procured. ' Only the 


method above laid down ſhould in 
the mean time be carefully pur- 


ſued. | 


» 

8 
As this method is not deſigned 
for the view of ſuch gentlemen, 
bronchotomy need not be mention- 
ed, as that operation cannot be per- 


* 


formed by any other. 


1 AK | 


— 


Cheap, eaſy, and expeditious method of 
cCotzſtructing houſos, which have 
been En to be very uſeful hoſpi- 
tals for the recovery of the fick ; 
and therefore may probably make 
. ery wholeſome places of refidence 
for the healthy; <with remarks on 
_ the bejt method of procuring a free 


. 


circulation of air in common build- 


ings 


HE firſt thing to be done is to 
Jdchuſe a dry and airy ſituation, 
on a gravelly or chalky ſoil if poſ- 
fible ; upon this lay down the plan 
of your building, making one end 
of it face that quarter, from whence 
the pureſt and healthieſt winds may 
be expected to blow, of a breadth 
that can be conveniently roofed. 
Then, if boarding does not come 
ſo cheap, drive ſtakes, at about fix 
feet diſtance from each other, into 
the ground, fo as to ſtand about fix 
feet above it; and, interlacing them 

1th wattles, coat the wattles on 
the ſide next the weather, with freſh 
ſtraw; and make the roof in the 
ſame manner, but thicker, or of 


thatch in the uſual way, with a hole 


at the very top of it, to open occa- 
fionally. Let the end of the build- 
ing facing the wholeſomeſt quarter 


lie open ſome feet back, ſo as to 


form a porch, where the convalei- 
cents may take the air without 
danger ot any injury from the 
weather. A large chimney and 
kitchen grate may be erected at the 
other end. If the ſoil happens to 
be chalky or gravelly, you may 
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| hollow it four or five feet dee 
within a foot or eighteen inches 
of the walls, but let the fieps in- 
to this hollow lie far enough wich. 


in the porch, that no water may 
get into it; and, if of chalk, the 
iteps may not grow. ſlippery in 
wet weather. From time to time 
open the vent-hole at the roof, ty 
means of which all the umchole- 
ſome infectious air, as being warin- 
er, and conſequently lighter than 


that which 1s pure and wholeſome, 
will be driven out by the ruſting 


in of the freſh air; a purpoſe, 
which the little openings, that may 
be left in the fides and roofs of 
ſuch rude and haſty buildings, will, 
even of theinſelves, anſwer ſo well 
as ſufficientiy to compenſate any 
cold they may let in, even in the 
coldeſt months. Let the floor like- 
wife be ſcraped three or four inches 
deep every five or fix days, and 
what comes off removed to ſome diſ- 
tance, Halls of this kind, fifty feet 
long, and twenty broad, coſt but 
a trifle to build; yet, with theſe 
precautions (even without the ad- 
dition of clean ſtraw for every 


new patient. to lie on, incloſed 


in ciean waſhed ſacks fit for the 
purpote, which come infinitely 
cheaper than the hare cleaning 
or flock or even feather beds, ſo 

poſing it poſſible to clean ſuch 
beds), proved of infinitely more 
advantage in the recovery of fick 
ſoldiers, than the low-rooted rooms 
of the farm-houſes of the Iſle of 
WI gh, or even the better accom- 
moqdations of Carifbrooke Caſte 
in the fame iſland, in which there 


periſhed four times the number of 


fick that there did in theſe tem- 
porary receptacles ;* which were 
firſt thought of by doctor Brock- 
leſby, on occaſion of ſcm 2 teile 

i- 


2 „ tata. — — _ — 
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want of a vent in the highe 


inſections of which we have given 
an inſtance from him in our Natural 
Hiſtory, page 88. 


Is it not ſurpriſing, that we 


have not availed ourieives more of 
the above diſcovery in natural hiſ- 
tory, being, perhaps, the moſt im- 

[tant the moderns can boaſt of, 
in that moſt uſeful ſcience, viz. the 
ſuperior lightneſs of unwholeſome 
and infectious air! The upper 
ſabes in moſt houſes, even of thole 
who pretend to foie knowledge in 
theſe matters, are generally im- 


- moveable, by means of which no 
part of the toul air above the level 


of the loweſt rail of the other 


_ faſh's greateſt riſe, can eſcape by 


the window; and, if it elcapes 
by the doors, it 1s generally tor 
of the roof, merely to accumulate 
in the upper ſtory of the houſey 
and add to the infection, which the 


great quantities of old furniture 


uſually ſtored up there are, of 
themtelves, but too apt to create, 


When care is not frequently taken 


to open the windows of it. Thus, 
the chief benefit to be expected 


from lofty rooms is in a great mea- 


ſure loſt, Whereas, were the up- 


per ſaſhes contrived to come down, 


all the air might be eafily chang- 
ed, and that almoſt. inſenfibly, 
by letting them down an inch or 


| two. Nay, the upper ſaſn might be 


often let entirely down with leſs 
danger or inconvenience. from cold, 


than the lower thrown up the tenth. 


part of an inch, though the doing 


of the former would be attended 
with infinite] 


more advantage to 
the health of the inhabitants than 
the latter, It is, perhaps, on this 
principle, that we are to account 
tor the good health enjoyed by the 


poor, who live crowded in damp 


fire, the conſtruction o 
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cellars, and often with great num- 


bers of rabbits, poultry, and even | 


ſwine about them. Theſe cellars 
are open to the ſtreet, with doors 


reaching from the floor to the = 


ceiling, but never ſo cloſe at bottom 
or at top as to prevent a free cir- 
culation of air; in conſequence of 
which, that all-vivifying fluid, as 
taſt as it is ſpoiled by paſſin 


through the lungs of the inhabſ- 


tants and their ſtock, or is infected 
by their inſenfible perſpiration, ex- 
crements, &c. is driven out and 
replaced by the freſh air. : | 

Much, therefore, as the conſtruc- 
tion of party-walls may be thought 


worthy of the interpoſition of par- 


lament, to prevent the bog of 


to prevent the breeding and ſpread- 
ing of ſickneſs, ſeems to deſerve it 
infinitely more, as the latter is a 


conſtant and general evil, and, be- 


ſides, infinitely more dangerous 


from the ſecret manner in which it 


ſteals upon us. 


Mes bod of building chimneys that vill. 


not ſmoke. _ | 


'C CARCE any thing can render 


I a houſe more ditagreeable than 


bad venting chimneys. Beſides the 
pernicious conſequences that at- 


tend it with regard to health, the 


ſmoke ſullies and ſpoils linen and 


other cloaths, dirties and disfi- 
gures the furniture, ruſts the me- 


tals, and duns the complexion. In 


fine, the troubles attending it are 
univerſal, _ = 
Workmen have different me 
thods of drawing up the funnels of 
chimneys, generally according ta 
their own fancies and judgements, 


and ſometimes according to the cuſ- 


windows, 


* 
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toms of 3 They are ſeldom 
directed by ſound rational prin- 


It will be found, for the moſt 


part, that the ſmoking of chim- 
neys is owing to their being carried 
up narrower near the top than be- 
low. or zigzag all in angles: in ſome 


cCaſes, indeed, it is owing to acciden- 


tal cauſes, but, for the moſt part, to 
thole two above mentioned, Where 


they are carried up in the pyramid 


is ten to one but that they ſome- 


or tapering form, eſpecially if the 
houſe be of a conſiderable height, it 


times ſmoke. The air in the 
rooms, being rarified, is forced into 


DO 


the funnel of the chunney, and re- 


ceives from the fire an additional 
force to drive up the ſmoke. Now, 


it is evident, that the further up 
the ſmoke flies, the leſs is this 
force that drives it; the flower it 
muſt move; and conſequently the 
more room in proportion it ſnould 


have to move in; whereas in the 
uſual way it has leſs, by the ſides of 


the chimney being gathered cloſer 
and cloſer togetber. 
The method I propoſe of carrying 
up chimneys will be objected to by 
ſome thus. The wider a chimney 
is at the top, ſay they, the more 
liberty has the wind to blow down. 
Very true; but is it not reſiſted in 
going down, both by the ſorm of 


the chimney, and other evident 


cauſes, ſo that it muſt return again? 
In the other way, when the wind 


blows down, the refiſtance bein 


lefs, the wird and ſmoke are, if 


may uſe the expreſſion, impriſon- 


ed, and make the ſmoke puff out 


below. 


The writer of this was much 
troubled with that bad companion 
to get rid of which a great many 


things were deviſed. by different 
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' workmen. A kind of barrel wa 


ſet upon the top of the chimney, 
and a vane. to turn the vent-fide 


from the wind; but it did nor an. 


ſwer expectation. About the grates 
alterations were often made, in the 
methods commonly made uſe of, 


but to no purpoſe. The chimners 


were even pulled down to as little 
advantage, every workman pre. 
tending he could infallibly remedy 
the evil. One of them was made 


with crooks this way and that way, 


as it that would adminiſter relief. 

At laſt, it was found neceſſary to 
have it done in another way; and 
this appeared to be the only ra- 
notti eee 
A vent was carried up as per- 
pendicular as poſſible, at leaſt with- 
out angles, and made about three 
or four inches wider at top than 


bottom; and the funnel gathered 


in a throat, directly above the fire- 
place, and ſo widening according to 
this uin ?¾nÄꝗĩ: 
This ſame method, having been 
made uſe of ſeveral times ſince, has 


never failed, | | 


What is remarkable, the houſe 


where this method was tried, is 


fituate under a high mountain, to 
the ſouthward, from which ſtrong 
blaits blow down upon it, but we 
do not at prefent find any incon- 
venience from them. When the 
doors ſtand open, the draught 1s 
ſo ſtrong, that it will carry a piece 
of paper out at the head of the 


 chianey. n 
Some of the beſt workmen fol · 


low this method, but it is far from 
being general, And it is on this 


account that theſe ſentiments are 


Yours, CC, 0 


Dumfries, | J M . 
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Laß method of making ſeed, ſown in 


the field, germ aud take root in 
e drieſt ſeaſons ; from the learn- 
ed doftor Haſelguiſt's objerwations 


on ulyeets of natural hiftory, 


during his woyage to Paleſtine, 

* bbb by the celebrated Lin- 
u. Es 5 5 

T is well known, that in ſome 
parts of Egypt very little rain 
falls in the whole year; the amaz- 


ing fertility of their foil entirely 


depending on the annual overflow- 
ing of the Nile. 7 EE 

Farmers are very ſenſible, that 
when corn is ſown, the land ſhould 
not be over dry, as in that caſe it 
will trequently periſh, inſtead of 
germing, and putting forth its 
root and blade. Now in Egypt, 


at one of their ſowing ſeaſons, the 


earth appears to be quite parched 


up, fo that, without ſome artificial 
remedy, it would be to little pur- 
poſe for them to lay their corn in 
the ground. This remedy conſiſts 
in moiſtening the bottom of each 
turrow made by the laſt ploughing, 
in the following very eaſy and 
fine manner. 

The ploughman throws over his 
ſhoulder a leathern bag full of wa- 
ter wich a pipe running from the 
bottom of it, under his arm, into 
the upper end of a tube that goes 
from one of the plough-handles to 
the back of the 3 

It is eaſy to conceive, that, 
vhen the above-inentioned pipe and 
tube are of a bore proportioned to 
the quantity of water requiſite to 
make the feed germ, the tube, as 
the plough goes torward, and 
with its ſhare opens a furrow, mult 
iprinkle the bottom, of it with wa- 
ter, and thereby make a moiſt bed 
for the ſeed, | | 


have no doubt but that 
might, to great advantage, be in- 
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In Egypt, the effects of this ſlight 


watering are aſtoniſhing ; and I 


e practice 


troduced in England. 
In a dry ſpring, our farmers are 


greatly puzzled to get their barleß 


and oats into the ground; and they 


frequently wait week after week for 


rain, till it is at length almoſt too 
late to ſow the corn at all: now, I 


ſhould imagine, that were they ta 


uſe ſome ſuch method as that above _ 
deſcribed to moiſten the land on 
which the ſeed is to be ſown, it 
would nearly anſwer the ſame pur- 
pole as a moderate rain. It is 
amazing » think, 2 ſmall 4 
uantity of water, properly appli: 
wil be of infinite [i age 
When the water is applied in 
the manner above mentioned, the 
moi ſtened earth and ſeed are co- 


vered by the next bout of the 


plough ; ſo that there is no imme- 
diate danger of the water being 
exhaled by the attractive heat 4 
the ſun: and, indeed, I have not 
the leaſt doubt, but that three gal- 


lons of water, applied in this man- 


ner, would do as much ſervice as 


twenty ſprinkled over the ſurface of 


the land in the ordinary way with 
a watering pot or engine. | 
I could, you may well imagine, 
enlarge a great deal more on the 


ſubject ; but I cannot conceive there 
is any neceflity for doing it, as the 


intelligent part of your readers 
will undoubtedly underſtand my 
meaning. by 5 

I muſt, however, before I con- 
clude, ſay a word or two more 
about Haſelquiſt, to whom I am 
indebted for the above hint. 

This gentleman was born in Swe- 
den, where he ſtudied, under the 
great Linnæus and others, * , 
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and phyſic, in the firſt of which 
be made an aſtoniſhing progreſs. 
Prompted by his public qi he 


1 


undertook a voyage to Paleſtine, 
on purpoſe to examine into the 
natural hiſtory of that country, 


which had till then been unno- 


ticed by any naturaliſt. In this 
voyage he made many diſcoveries 
of great importance, to which the 
learned of Europe are now no 
ſtrangers. 5 
It is true, he loſt his life in the 
expedition, but he has left behind 
him a name that will continue to 
the lateſt ages. His journal and 


obſervations were digeſted and 


publiſhed by the great Linnæus, 


who thought it a tribute juſtly due 


to the memory of his pupil and 


1 


Tnftance of the great advantages that | 


might be cæapecled from planting 


the refinous pine-tree on ſandy 


plains and heaths, Wc. compiled 

Jom the papers of the late M. 
= Rondeaux, of Rouen in Normandy : 
birth remarks, 


; 7 8 HE conſumption of fire- 


wood, in the city of Rouen, 


is ſo much increaſed, that the in- 
habitants. are with great difficulty 


ſupplied with a ſufficient quantity * w e 
. various parts, all agreeing in obe 


of it. Ro | 
This important object engaged 


the attention of M. Pecquet, inten- 


dant- general of the foreſts, from the 


inſtant he was appointed to that 


office. He endeavoured to find out 
the means of making ſoine advan- 
tage of 3000 acres of land in the 
foreſt of Rouvray, which were not 
of the leuſt ule. | 
The plan he lad for this pur- 
pole, was feconded by an arret 
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of the council, dated February . 


17 50, which ordered 400 acres of, 
this land to be replanted in the ſpace 


of one year with birch-trees; and 
300 more to be planted every fue. 
ceeding year. | 

Ihe jucceſs of this ſcheme ha: 
ſufficiently proved the propriety of 
it. It has even ſurpaſſed the hopes 
that were entertaincd of it; for, in 
the winter 17 56, they were obliz 
ed to cut the 400 acres plantel 


in 1750. The produce of this 


cutting was as large as could be 
wiſhed; but, notwithſtanding the 


care that was taken in making 


theſe plantations, all parts did not 
ſucceed alike. The foil is fo ven 
dry in ſome quarters, that though 
the e diligence was uſed to 
ſupply the place of ſuch plants a 


died, yet, atter all, ſome ſpots re. 


mained bare. | 

M. Rondeaux, who for near 
twenty-eight years had, by the 
office he enjoyed, the care of the 
foreſts about Rouen, undertook 
the ſuperintendence of all thi 
work, 3 | 

He made it his particular 


| ſtudy to find ſome method cf 


again ſtocking, with ſome other 
kind of wood, ſuch parts of ths 


tract as would not bear birch. 


tr es. 5 | 
The inſtructions. he received from 


point, namely, that the moſt ſandy 
and dry foil was beſt adapted to 
the growth of the refinous pine 
tree, convinced him that he might 
obtain his ends, by planting that 
tree in ſuch parts as were foun 


to be incapable of bearing auf 
other. Co 
In order to do this, without 
breaking up the foil, and pte: 
paring the land as if corn 1 
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ot 


be fown; ſome very freſh ſeed 
12 pine muſt be procured, and 
bon in the months of February 
or March. As to nurſeries, they 
we entirely out of queſtion, for 
ines will not bear tranſplanting. . 
M. Rondeaux, having received 
tele inſtructions from the coun- 
of Guyenne, the heaths of 
Bourdeaux, and the ſandy ſoils 
about Olonne, was willing to try 
what ſucceſs he might hope in the 
For this purpoſe, in the year 
1756, he gat ſome new pine feed 
tom Bourdeaux. His principal ex- 


nments were made in two places, 


where the ſoil ſeemed but little 


adapted to bearing wood; one was 


in the foreſt of Rouvray, and the 
other in the eſtate of Madrillet, 
which is contiguous to it, and 
where the proprietors gave him 
leave to break, up twenty-five or 
thirty perches of land. 

The feed came up very well; 
the pine-trees are very thick; and 
experience has convinced M. Ron- 
deaux, that the worit foils, and 


ſuch as are abſolutely eſteemed 


good for nothing, are. beſt ſuited to 
this tree. | | 

The great and general utility of 
pine-trees is well known; and, 
indeed, but for them, half the pro- 


vince of Guyenne would be un- 


inhabitable. They there make of 


them vine props, laths, maſts, and 
yards ; they ute them alſo for build- 


Ing, and for all other ſorts of car- 
penters work. 

They begin to notch theſe trees 
when twenty years old, in order to 
extract their gum or refin, from 
Which they afterwards make much 
pitch and oil of turpentine ; and 
continue doing this for twenty 


years, The reſin alſo makes candles 
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for the common people. One 
man may take care of four or 
five, thouſand trees, which will 
yield 100 or 120 quintals of refin 
yearly. : „ 
When theſe trees produce no 
more reſin, they burn them to 
make pitch and tar for caulking and 
paying ſhips bottoms. N 
The wood, when it is dry, burns 
very well, and the bark, being 
{tripped off, is proper for tanning 
the wood may allo be burat into 
coal, with which the blackſmiths 
find that their iron works better 
than with ſtronger fuel. . 
Many people having conſulted 
M. Rondeaux, with reſpect to 
the advantages that may be made 
by planting this wood, in con- 
ſequence of his report, made ſeve- 
ral experiments, which convinced 
them of its utility; ſo that there is 


not the leaſt doubt but that in a 


little time all the heaths, dry com- 
mons, barren hills, and other 

lands, will be ſtocked with this 
wood, which could not fail being 
every way productive of great ad- 
vantages. : LO 
All this might be done with 
very little expence either of time or 
trouble, tor the pine-tree requires 
no culture, as it will ſow itfelf; 
and the firſt purchaſe of the feed 
will amount but to a trifle, . 


= Remarks. 


All this is ſaid of France; but 
may it not be applied to England? 
Why might not Hampſtead-heath, 
the foil of which is very ſandy, 
and turns at preſent to but little 
account, Putney- common, Wandſ- 
worth- common, and a great deal 
more land in the counties of Mid- 
dleſex, Surrey, Kent, Herttord- 

| | ſhire, 
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ſhire, and Berkſhire, all convenient 
for the metropolis, where the tim- 
ber would be ſo uſeful for ſo many 
N be planted in this man- 
ner? We have, indeed, ſome do- 
meſtic facts to prove that they may; 
but theſe facts are come ſo late to 
hand, that we muſt defer giving 
them till another opportunity. 
It is, beſides, worth obſerving, 
that on the pine- trees which grow 
in France, in the county of Gex, 
between Mount 8 and Switzer- 
land, and whic 
_ thrive equally well in Englan 
there breeds a ſpecies of caterpil- 
lars, which ſpin, in common, co- 
coons of the ſize of an ordinary me- 


lon, whoſe filk is of a ſilver white, 


very ſtrong, and has accordingly 
been found to anſwer extremely well 
in ſtockings, though plucked off 
rudely with the hand, and then 


ſpun into thread, inſtead of atiord- 


ing it, without that trouble, like 
the cocoons of the common filk- 
worm. It might, indeed, be very 

difficult to obtain filk in one con- 


tinued thread, from theſe pine ſilk- 


worm cocoons, as they are always 
formed about branches, as about 
an axis; but though difficult, not 
perhaps 1mpollible, by cutting off 
theſe branches. Nay, further trials 
may render the operation ealy, 
Theſe caterpillars ſpin from the be- 
ginning ot ſpring till ſome time 


after the firit tall of ſnow, ſo that 


af they but yield ſilk in proportion 
to their food, they muſt yield vaſt 
quantities of it, ſince the trees 
they inhabit are never bare of 
leaves. Some cocoons formed by 
theſe caterpillars were once to be 
ſeen on the pines in the royal gar- 
dens at Montpellier, | 

M. de Reaumur ranks this ſpe- 
_ cies of caterpillars amongſt thoſe 
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y 


' 


which are called Froeeſonay, from 
ro 


their marching from one place i 27 
another in large bodies of five gr os 
ſix hundred, and in great order, ge. ＋ * 
nerally the ſame in which ſome birds 5 if 
traverſe the air; firſt, a ſingle cater. a 1 
pillar; then two, one at each fide wry 
of the firſt; then three; and fo on, to 5 
the number the ground will permit, — 
But, in whatever order they march, 4 
they keep their ranks as well x 1 
the beſt diſciplined ſoldiers. Bu 5 
they never march but from one A 
tree to another, and that only in 
ſearch of tood, and by night. There re 
are ſeveral kinds of this caterpillar, 4h, 
or at leaſt they derive their food Pp 
trom a variety of trees. A 
We cannot conclude this ſub. th 
ject without wiſhing, that ſome 4h, 
able hand would oblige us with 4 
an account of the diſcov: ries made 7 
in foreign parts, relating to in- * 
ſects. Such an account might lead by 
us to the knowledge not only of 7 
many uſeful materials of mank- | 
facture, but the method of werk: G 
ing them up. The caterpillar A 
above mentioned are not the only 
ones, beſides the mulberry one, that cen 
yield filk, ſome of which has been yy 
alſo ſucceſsfully tried in the mak- ther, 
ing of ſtockings and paper. Be. . 
ſides, there are ſome of theſe inſect of a 
which make a moſt beautiful ap- ed t 
pearance, and yet do no ſenſible FOO 
injury to the vegetables they feed a i 
on, or, if they do, make ample * 
amends for it by their utility in 1 
feeding poultry. As a further in: L, 
ſtance of the truth of what we hve 0 
been ſaying, there is a kind ol os 
waſp, whoſe neſt or hive is of 4 
ſort of ſtuff about a crown in thick _ 
neſs, ſo like paſteboard, that the bet WW np 
workman would be proud of ib re 
grain, whiteneſs, and compadtels bis 


Theſe hives arg frors e, 
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den inches long; in the ſhape 
2 bell, but ſomewhat 
larger in proportion. They arecloſed 
at the bottom all to a hole of about 
half an inch diameter. The cells 
ire made of the ſame kind of ſtuff 
with the outſide, | 


— 


An account of the diſcovery lately 
made of ſeveral wegetables, many 
of them fit for the uſe of man, and 
all for that of cattle; ſome of 
ewhich, befides, by enduring - the 
hardeft froft, and growing during 
the reſt of winter, even in the open 
field, ſeem intended by Providence 
to make the earth yield her tribute 
the year round, and thereby ſecure 
the moſt uſeful part of the brute 
creation from any danger of want 
in the moſt rigorous ſeaſons, c.; 
extracted from a letter addreſſed 
by Sir Fames Caldwell, bart. 
F. R. S. to the Dublin Society, 


Gentlemen, 5 
8 I think it my uy to com- 
municate to the public what- 

ever knowledge I acquire, that 
may be of public benefit, and as 
there can be no channel of ſuch 
communication ſo eligible as that 
of a number of gentlemen aſſociat- 
ed together for the benefit of their 
country, with a particular view 
to ſuch communications; I take 
the liberty to addreſs to you the 
following facts and principles. 


When I was laſt July (1764) in 


London, I heard of a very extra- 
ordinary perſon with reſpect to ſpe- 
culatire and practical agriculture, 
and immediately determined to 
Vit him, with a view to make Ire- 
land a ſharer in the improvements 
Which Englind is now reaping from 
lis intelligence and induſtry. 
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This perſon's name is Bartho- 
lomew Rocque: he is a native of 
France, but has lived forty years 
in England; he 1s a farmer, and 
now lives at Walham-green, a vil- 
lage about three miles ſouth-weſt 


of London, lying between Chel- 
| ſea and Kenfington. 


Here he has 
lived about twenty years, is be- 
come very eminent, and has re- 
ceived premiums from the London 
ſociety for his diſcovery of various 


kinds of artificial graſs, of which 


J ſhall give you the beſt account 
that my memory can furniſh from 
the many converſations I have had 
with him. . | 25 
About four years ago the late 
Mr. Wych, chairman of the com- 
mittee of agriculture of the Lon- 
don ſociety for the encouragement 


of arts, manufactures, and com- 


merce, came to him, and told him 
he had been thinking, that, as 
there are many animals which ſub- 
ſiſt wholly upon the fruits of the 
earth, there muſt certainly be 
ſome plant or herb which is ſit 


food tor them, that naturally ve- 


getates in winter; otherwiſe we 
muſt ſuppoſe the Creator, infinite- 
ly wiſe and good, to have made 
creatures without providing for 


their ſubſiſtence; and that, in 


fast, if there had been no ſuch 
plants or herbs, many ſpecies 
of animals would have periſhed 

before we took them out of the 
hands of nature, and provided for 
them dry meat, at a ſeaſon when, 
indigenous plants having been in- 
diſeriminately excluded, under the 
narne of weeds, from cultivated 


fields, and places ſet apart for na- 


tural graſs, green or freih meat was 
no longer to be found. 

| Rocgue allowed the force of this 

| reaſon- 
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reaſoning, but ſaid the knowledge Six of the eight pounds of ſeed 
of a graſs, or artificial paſture, he ſowed on half an acre of ground 
that would vegetate in winter, and in March, in the year 1701, with 
roduce green fodder for cattle, a quarter of a peck of ſpring- 
Was loſt; at leaſt, that he knew no wheat, both by hand; the 15 
ſuch plant. being very bad, it came but thi; 
Mr. Wych, however, knowing however, he ſowed the other two 
how very great the advantage pounds, the beginning of June, 


would be of diſcovering a green upon about fix rod of : thi K 
fodder for winter and 3 in the — mowed in the fark * cal | 
ſpring, as it would in ſome: mea- Auguſt; and at Michaels he 14 
ſure preclude the inconvenience, planted off the plants on about and 
trouble, and expence, of making twenty rod of ground, giving each bu 
hay, and prevent alſo the diſtreſs plant a foot every way, and takin 3 
that happens when this reſource care not to bury the heart, These 8 
fails, which is no uncommon caſe, plants bore two crops of ſeed the _ 
wrote to Bern, and alſo to ſome year following, the firſt about the th 
conſiderable places in Sweden, middle of June, the ſecond about (IP. =, 
ſtating the ſame argument, and the middle of September ; but the = 
aſking the ſame queſtion : his an- June crop was the beſt: the year * 
ſwers to theſe letters were the ſame after it grew very rank, and pro- we 
that had been given by Rocque : duced two crops of ſeed, both ver 25 
they allowed that there muſt be good. As it ought not to be eit 
ſuch a plant, but declared that after September, he let it ſtand till 1 
| wer did not know it. : the next year, when it ſheltered . 
Mr. Wych then applied again itſelf, and grew very well during we 
to Rocque, and recommended it all the winter, except when there : 
to him to ſearch for the plant ſo was a hard froſt ; and even during yy 
„ much defired, and ſo certainly the froſt it continued green, though p 
.. exiſting: Rocque ſet about this it was not perceived to grow, Ii 3 
RE. ſearch with great aſſiduity, and the March following it covered the i 
finding that a pimpernell called ground very . well, and was fit to 2 
burnet was of very 1 growth, receive cattle. Ga a 
| and grew near as fait in winter as It the winter is not remarkably 2 
= ſummer, he took a handful of ſevere, the burnet, though cut in 34 
it, and carried it into his ſtable, September, will be eighteen inches 10 
where there were five horſes, every long in March, and it may be fel . 
one of which eat of it with the from the beginning of Februay 
greateſt eagerneſs, ſnatching it even till May: if the cattle are talen 2; 
without firſt ſmelling it. off in May, there will be a good | 
Upon the ſucceſs of this expe- crop of ſeed in the beginning d an 
riment, he went immediately to July, Five weeks after the cattle Izy 
London, and bought all the bur- are taken off, it may be mowed, i 
C net-ſeed he could get, which was that is preferred to its ſtanding tor 
P not more than eight pounds, it ſeed. It grows at the rate of a Wi dy 
® having been uſed only in fallads; inch a day, and is made into ha) 14 
and he paid for it after the rate of like other graſs. | ” 
four ſhillings a pound, It may be mown three times in 


One t 


| % 


ane ſummer, and ſhould be mown 
jul before it begins to flower. Six 
rod of ground has produced eleven 
nh, and fifty pounds at the 
frt cutting of the third year after 
it was ſowed: and in autumn 
1763, Rocque fold no leſs than 
three hundred buſhels of the ſeed. 

Miller, in his celebrated Botani- 
cal Dictionary, ſays, that burnet 
is a very hardy perennial plant, 
and will thrive almoſt in any foil; 
but, according to Rocque, the ſoil 
in which it flouriſhes moſt 1s a dry 
oravel; but it ſhould be well 
manured for a good crop *. Lime 


is very good for this purpoſe, as 


the plant requires warmth and ſalts. 

The longeſt drought never hurts 
it, for it is always in ſap; and 1 
faw a very exuberant and vigorous 
plant growing from between two 
bricks in a wall in Rocque's 

ound, without any communica- 
tion with the ſoil; for he had cut 
away all the fibres of the root that 


had ſtretched downward, and pene- 
, traed the earth, long before I 


faw it 7. 3 Re 
Such were the experiments that 
were made upon the burnet when 
it was found to be food for horſes; 
and it afterwards appeared that it 
was equally fit for cows and ſheep, 
and that they were equally fond 


et it; but the ſheep muit not be 


luffered to crop it too cloſe. 
It ſhould be fowed by the broad- 


cal ; and the ſeaſon tor ſowing is 
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from Felton to Avguſt, It may 
be tranſplanted ; but Rocque fays, 


that is not the beſt method; 
though, if there happened to be 


patches where it has not come up 


well, he adviſes to fill them up 
with plants taken from other places 


where they may be too thick. 
The firſt year care muſt be taken 


to keep it clear of weeds; the next 


year 1t will choke the weeds, and 
it may therefore be ſaid to weed 
ifelf, | Cate 
Rocque ſays, that if no ſeed is 
left among the hay, yet it will be 


nouriſhing food; and that he has 
a horſe which he keeps upon no- 


thing elſe, that is in good heart, 


and looks well, | IT 
He aſſured me alſo, that burnet 


will cure horſes which have the 
greaſe, and that he cured one which 
was thought incurable, but that it 
1s only the firſt crop that has this 
eeectl. N 
Rocque has alſo cultivated ano- 
ther artificial graſs called Trmmorhy- 


oral Þo. 


This was, in the beginning of 
the year 1763, brought over trom 


Virginia by Mr. Wych; and 
Rocque ſowed it in the months of 
September, October, and Novem- 
ber laſt, in land ſo boggy and wet, 
that no horſes could ſtand upon 
it; and therefore he was forced to 
dig it: it was a black boggy ſoil, 
and had never had any dung upon 


it; but as it was neceſſary totally 


* Mr. Rocque ſeems now to think it will bear good crops without manure, 
and of courſe is of more value to the farmer than lucerne, which requires rich 


land well mended. E. R. 


t Mr. Rocque has now (July 1765) two plants in this ſituation. Wc 
[ Itwas called Tot hy, becauſe it was brought from New-York to Carclina 


dy one Timothy Hanſon: but if they had a mind to perpetuate the memory of 
this perſon, they ſhould ſurely rather have called it by his ſurname than his 


chriſtian. C. 


. 
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to kill the weeds and natural graſs, 
de planted beans upon it the May 
belles, The Timothy that he 
ſowed in November, as it -was a 
wet ſeaſon, was covered with water 
four months; yet the plant kept 
green during the whole time un- 
der water, which did it no harm. 

If this graſs is cut in full ſap, 
it will grow again very ſoon, but 
not otherwiſe; and its roots are 
ſo ſtrong, and ſo interwoven with 
each other, that they render the 
wetteſt, ſofteſt land, on which a 


© horſe could not find footing, fim 


enough to bear the heavieſt cart. 
This immediately ſtruck me, as 
being peculiarly adapted to Ire- 
land, where there is in many parts 
wet and boggy land. 
Though a wet ſoil ſuits it beſt, 
yet there is no foil in which it 
It is, however, 
difficult to be got out of upland 
paſture, and therefore not fit for 
ſuch ground as may be brought in- 
to tillage. 

If it is ſown in Auguſt, it will 


be fit to mow the latter end of 


May, or the beginning of June. 
Horſes are very fond of this graſs, 
and will leave lucerne to eat it. It 
is alſo preferred by black cattle 
and ſheep; for a ſquare piece 
of land having been divided into 
four equal 'parts, and one part 
ſowed with lucerne, another With 


ſiüintfoin, a third with clover, and 
a fourthwith Timothy, ſome horſes, 


black cattle, and ſheep, were turn- 
ed into it, when the plants were 


all in a condition for depaſturage, 


and the Timothy was eaten quite 

bare before one of them touched 

a a blade of the clover, lucerne, or 
ſaintfoin. „ 


* The fold-mead graſs and the bird grafs are the ſame, 
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I faw alſo, at Mr. Roeque 


a graſs called Aoterſeſcue, a _ 
of the ſame kind with the Timothy 
but finer, and reckoned the richeſ 
that grows: this will flour 
though covered with water and 
muſt be managed in the ſame nun. 
ner as the Timothy. 


I) be celebrated Linnæus, in his 


Flora Suecica, or Swediſh Flon, 
ſays, the bran of this graſs vil 


cure horſes of the botts, if they 


are kept ſome hours aftenyards 
from drinking. | 
Rocque has alſo growing in his 


ground another grais, called fel. 


mead , which Mr. Wych brought, 
in the year 1763, from America 


with the Timothy: it is a plant of 


8 verdure and fine appearance; 
ut as very little of the ſeed has 
grown, there has been no oppor- 
tunity for experiment. In ſome 
future correſpondence with this 


great artiſt in agriculture, I m 
probably learn more of it. 


Some gentlemen in Virginia 


have lately ſent over to the London 


ſociety a ſeed of the plant which 
they call orchard graſs, of which 
they give the following account, 
It is in great eſtimation in New 
England; it delights in a moil 
rich ſoil, but will grow in 
any; and its peculiar excellency 
is, that'it will thrive under the 
greateſt ſhade, and under the dry 
ping of trees, without growing ran 
and four. When cows are put in- 
to it, they may rather be ſaid to de- 
vour than eat it. Sheep are equally 
fond of it; but when it is young, 
they bite it too near the tender roots 
As the ſeed of this graſs hs 
come but very 
trial has been made of it as yet 


lately over, 10" 


but 


| 


1-4 hb gentlemen who gives this 


account of it, are of the greateſt 
credit and probity. 2 N 
I gained alſo another piece of 
intelligence from Rocque, which 
iz eually intereſting: he ſays 
that white beet is a moſt excellent 
paſture for cows ; that it vegetates 
during the whole winter, conſe- 
vently is very forward in the 
being) and that the moſt profi- 
| table way of feeding cows is to 
© mow this herb, and give it to them 
green all the ſummer. It grew in 
his garden, during a very 
drought, no lefs than four 
high, from the thirtieth of May 
to the third of July, which is no 
more than one month and four 
difs. 


an inch a day, and is beſt ſown in 
March: a buſhel is enough for an 
acre, and will not coſt more than 


ten ſhillings. It thrives beſt in a 


nch, deep, light ſoil; the ſtalks 
are very thick and ſucculent, and 
the cows therefore ſhould eat them 


men. We” | 
The ſeed of the great cabbage | 


of Anjou was not long ago ſent to 


Mr. Wych by the marquis of 


Turbilly; and this alſo was ſown 
y Rocque in July. It grew all 
the winter faſtef than any other 
Cabbage ; and when cut, produced 
excellent ſprouts in great plenty. 


It was laſt July, when I ſaw it, 
tre feet high, and boils very 


green *. | 

This rural philoſopher alſo de- 

livered the following ſage precepts, 

which I received for the advan- 
| lage to all to whom your benevo- 


N 


In ſummer it grows more than 


4 


proper to communicate them. 
Io alcertain at what time graſs 
4 * : 8 
grows the faſteſt, cut it when it is 
about. eighteen inches high, and 
weigh it; in about fix weeks cut 
it again, and weigh it, and ſo from 


time to time at equal intervals; 


and that interval in whieh it is 


moſt increaſed in its weight, is 
certainly the ſeaſon in which its 
growth is greateſt,  _ | 


* 


To know which grows the faſteſt 


of ſeveral kinds of graſs, the drills . 


muſt be equal in length and num-_ 
ber, and the foil the ſame. To 
know what ſoil produces the great- 
eſt vegetation, other things 
equal, and the ſoil different. 

Some kinds of graſs that are 


5 
lence and public ſpirit ſhall think 


ſhort will weigh more than others 


that are long, becauſe ſome fur- 


niſh more at the bottom than others 


It would turn to very good ac- 
count if ſome ingenious perſon 


was employed to collect and claſs | 
all the graſſes, and make experi- 


ments upon them. 


Perhaps, Mr. Rocques culture 


of lucerne exceeds any thing that 
you have experienced; If the land 
be good, the produce 1s incredible ; 
it has been mowed five times in a 
ſeaſon. Rocque has ten acres in lu- 


cerne: and in the ſeaſon of 1762, 
he ſold the firſt, ſecond, third, and 


fourth mowings at a ſhilling a rod, 
which came to thirty-two pounds 
an aere. He then mowed it a fifth 
time, and/ this mowing. produced 
him about three pounds an acre 
ſo that in that year he made no leſs 
than thirty-five pounds an acre of 


25 * Foran account of this valuable plant, ſee our article of Natural Hiſtory, 
„ | . 
Vol. VIII. 
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| graſs, the natural - 

_ conſidered as a weed, which, if 
not at firſt wed out of the ground, 
will ſoon deſtroy and overpower 


It appears from the foregoing ac- 


ns improvement in any ſcience or art; 
for what is the idea of an improve- 
ment, before it is reduced to practice, 
| But theory? This is the hind of 
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all the ground that he covered 


with this graſs. He does not, how- 
+ ever, in general, approve mow- 


ing it fo often; for he ſays, that 


it bleeds too much, and too much 
air is given to the natural graſs 
which the ground is inclined to 


bear. £ AED | | 
In the culture of all artificial 
graſs is to be 


the artificial graſss. 

I have added a very particular 
account of the inſtructions given 
by Rocque for the cultivation of 
lucerne from his own experience. 


oned in this paper I have brought 


over with me, and ſhall immedi- 
ately ſet myſelf to cultivate them 


with all the diligence and ſkill in 
my power; and, if I am not pre- 
cluded by earlier experiments, or 


| better intelligence, I ſhall take the 
liberty to communicate the reſult 


to the ſociety, = 
L have the honour to be, &c. 


James CALDWELL 


count, how curong it is to diſcourage 
theory. :Without theory there can *T 


theory that ought to be encouraged ; 
the theory that leads to uſeful prac- 


| tice, But both are not akways to be 


eapected in one and the ſame perſon. 
Many men may. fuggeſt improvements, 
ao have neither leifure nor x- 
rity to make experiments. Fit had 


* 


not been for Mr. Mych's theory of 
lurnet, the practical culture of it 


avould. never have been underighe; 
by Mr. Rocques 

For the cultivation of theſe graſſes 
ave muſt refer our readers 10 Fi 
Muſeum 8 Sc. A perform- 
ance, which no country lamilly- 
or farmer ſhould be without; - 
though every thing in it may 1 
be new to every reader, there ar, 
few which will not be ſo to many, 
The ſpirit that now prevails fr 
bringing agriculture to perfeflion, 
is jo firong and ſo univerſal, tha 


veto do more than give a general 
count of the improvements making 
in that moſt agreeable and uſiful of 


all the arts, 
The ſeeds of the other kinds of 
graſs and lants that are ment Pra X 
Some account of the reſult of fevera 


CC 


experiments made in Ireland, by 
Mr. Fohn Wynn Baker, under the 
direction of the Dublin ſociety, on 
the culture of the common cabbage, 
| the turnep- cabbage, booreole, and 
 turneps, in the open field, and after 

the Tullian method, with an ac- 
_ curate 5 _ zſon of the advan- 

tages of each in the feeding 
and horned cattle. As 


| HE turnep-cabbage is ſo 


1. called, becauſe the ſtalk, af- 
ter riſing to ſome diſtance from the 
ground, of the thickneſs, and in the 
manner, of other cabbages, ſwell 
ſuddenly into a roundiſh knob, a 
little more round than thick, but 
in other reſpects not unlike thecom · 
mon turnep. 1 
By this peculiar formation of 
its ſtalk, together with its being 
perennial, this ſpecies of cabbage 
is diſtinguiſhed from all others.” 


From the top of this turnep riſe a 


number. of leaves, of a greenih- 
red, or ſometimes greeniſh-purple 
colour ; which anſwer to the ** ö 


cal leaves in other plants. They 
do not, though this plant is truly 
of the cabbage kind, ever cloſe to- 


Fir and form a compact glo- 


alar or oblong maſs, as in the 


common ſpecies; but keep their 


erect growth, or turn outwards. ' 

From among theſe leaves ſpring 
a number of other ſtalks, of which 
thoſe that are neareſt the extremity 
branch, and ſend out flower ſtalks, 
ſpreading horizontally; wilt 
thoſe that are more ip the centre, 
grow erect, and without branches. 


On theſe ſtalks are leaves, ſpring- 


ing out alternately, and of the ſame 
colour with the others. The flow- 
ers are ſmall and yellow, and ſuc- 
ceeded by long cods, full of ſeed, 
of the fize of that of muſtard, 
and a light-brown colour. It may 
bejuſtly doubted, whether or no 
this plant be originally a native 
of England; though it is at pre- 
ſent found growing wild in ſome 
places near Dover. But, from its 
general character, which does not 

ee with the indigenous plants 
of the ſame kind; from its being 
unknown to the earlier botanic 
writers, or, at moſt, known only 


from its being now to be met with 
wild, only in the one place men- 
tioned, it is moſt probable, that 
what 18 there found, was the pro- 
duce of ſeed conveyed originally 
thither by ſome accident; and 
which has fince propagated itſelf, 
and ſpread ſpontaneouſly, as it eafi- 
y might, from its perennial nature 


and extreme hardineſs. It is fre- 


quently cultivated in gardens, 
There there are collections of ve- 
getables ; but, for the moſt part, 
ther as a curious than an eſcu- 
lent plant. Thou gh certainly, 
de turnep, or knob, 1s at leaſt as 


Vo 
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wholeſome as either any turnep or 
cabbage, and is much liked by 


ſome; and the leaves are alſo 


thought good by others; but, in 
general, both are ſaid to be ſtrong, 


and ſeldom admitted to the table 


with us. This plant, however, 


affords ſprouts, which, after they 


have undergone the action of a. 


ſtrong froſt, are exceeding good; 
and may conſequently be had at 


the time when all others fail. The 


lying in very ſmall room, propor- 


tionably to the quantity of ſolid 


ſubſtance, and the keeping good 
much longer than any other ſort of 
vegetable of a finilar nature, are 


qualities, moreover, Which fit this 


plant in a moſt peculiar manner 


for the uſe of ſeamen, as is inge- 
niouſly remarked by Mr. Baker, 
in his report to the Dublin ſo- 
ciety, They may be ſaid to be 
inv incible by the winter in or out 


of the ground. The turnep, which 
is of a much more compact ſub- 


ſtance than that of the common 


turnep, though much more juicy, 


and not liable to grow ſpongy, 
when old, like the common tur- 


twelve months, expoſed in the Open, 


air, to all the extremes of heat and 


cold; nay, ſtanding in the ground 

when wounded by ſheep. . 
It appears from Gerard, that 

there were in his time two kinds 


of this plant; one of which he 


calls Caulorapum rotundum, or round 


/ 


nep, has been found to keep near 
in the view of an exotic; and 


rape· cole; and the other, Caulo- 


rapum longum, or long rape cole. 
The difference of theſe two kinds 


conſiſted in the ſtalk of the latter 


ſwelling into a knob, immediately 


at its iſſuing from the earth; in 
this knob being about twice as 
long as thick; and in its ſhoot- 
ing forth ſmooth indented leaves, 

L 2 which 


\ 


which leaves 
wanted, - 
No traces of more than one 
kind of this plant are to be found 
in gardens, or in late writers. If, 
therefore, the round and long kinds, 
mentioned in this manner by Ge- 
rard, were really different ſpecies, 
the long is now loſt. But it ſeems 
more probable, that this was only 


the round kind- 


a degeneracy of the plant, by 


means of the farina of the com- 
mon kinds of cabbage. 
Mr. Miller, however, who men- 


tions it in his Gardener's Dictiona- 


ry, and whoſe account of it agrees 
with the foregoing, ſays that it 
never varies ; 2 that he had cul- 
tivated it many years, and never 
found it to alter. 
If there really were two origi- 
nal kinds, or this difference aroſe 
from a permanent ſeminal varia- 
tion, it would merit attention un- 
der the preſent circumſtances to 


recover them; fince it frequently 


happens in correſpondent caſes, 


that where there are two allied 


ſpecies, the one has qualities which 
| it to a particular purpoſe in 
aà very ſuperior degree to the other. 
This plant was rare in Gerard's 
time in our country; as he men- 


tions his having the ſeed from 


Spain: and indeed 1t was fo little 
known, that he ſays it is to be 
ſown and ſet as cucumbers and 


melons ; and that it was then ac- 


counted a dainty meat. It did 
not, however, make its way to the 
table in common, or even as a cu- 
riofity into gardens, much more at 
that time than fince. For Parkinſon, 
who wrote after Gerard, and enu- 
merates many more fpecies of cab- 
bage than him, does not take the 
leait notice of it. Tournefort, and 
moſt of the, liter writers, men- 


2 


tion this plant under the vario 
names of Braſſica congylodes, Bra 


fica caule rapum perens 
caulęſcente e *. T 
Jeſrlibus, Braſſica radici napiformi, 
But they do little more with re 
to it, than give the name and de. 
A 
Till lately we ſee, therefore, 
this plant was only confidered, 


either as a kind of curioſity in 


botanic, or other gardens, where 
there were collections of different 
kinds of plants, or as an eſculent 
herb: but, in this latter view, it 
ſeems not to have. acquired any 
great reputation, as it is ſo ſeldom, 
even notwithſtanding Miller's re- 
commendation, met with on the 
table here; though I am well in- 
formed, that, in fome of the fac- 
tories in the Eaſt Indies, it has been 


cultivated from European feed, 


and is much liked. 
In the preſent view of cultivat- 


ing it for feeding cattle, the late 


Mr. North, gardener, near Lam- 
beth, was the firſt to recommend 
it, under the article of cabbage ; 
of which he ſays, there are tour 
ſpecies that may be cultivated 
to great advantage for cattle; to 
wit, the avhite cabbage, the hardy 
curled Savoy cabbage, the turne- 
cabbage, and the green curled cab- 
bage, But it appears in the minutes 
of the ſociety of arts, &c. that ſome 
little time before the publication 
of Mr. North's pamphlet, on the 
inquiry ſet on foot by the late Mr, 
Wych, concerning à proper food 
for cattle in hard winters, this 
plant, together with the Chineſe 
or white vetch, and the Siberian 
medicago, were propoſed to the 
committee of agriculture for thei! 
conſideration, by a gentleman wel 
known to that ſociety ; and 0 
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long kept, its nutritive property, 
and the fondneſs which cattle ſhew 
for it, when offered to them as 


** Baker, nevertheleſs, muſt 
have the honour of being the firit 
who really introduced this plant 
into uſe, as an article of huſband- 

For it was on the authority 


or his judicious experiments, the 


fame gentleman, who formerly re- 
commended the turnep-cabbage, 
a3 above mentioned, to the Lon- 
don ſociety, induced them now to 
offer a premium for its culture: 
and there is no one object of a 
- fimilar nature, hitherto taken into 


conſideration, either by this ſocie- 


, or that of Dublin, which bids 
Auer for great public utility; as 


this plant ſeems. to anſwer all the 


ends of what was ſought for, with 
ſo much pains and attention, in 


the reſearch ſet on foot by Mr. 


Wych, after a proper winter pa- 
bulum (as it was. called by 
cattle in ſcarce winters. 

The boorcole is not only gaod 
for cattle, - but excellent for the 
table. It bears cutting. and, in a 
month or fix weeks after being 
cut, affords a new crop. | 

An Iriſh acre of fallow ground 
planted with cabbages by Mr. Baker, 
on the bthor 7th of July 1764, at the 


diſtance of two feet from each other, 


in the middle of ridges five feet 
aſunder, and hoed in the Tullian 
method, by the 8th of December 
tollowing, produced, by a compu- 
tation founded on the produce of 


one ridge, cabbages weighing about- 


71b. 60z. each on an average, 

and, in the whole, 52,038 lb. 
The fame ground planted with 

turnep - cabbages at the ſame 
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articularty recommend- 
ardineſs in the ground, 
its quality of not rotting, though 


him) for 


f49 
time, and at the fame diſtances, 
and hoed in the fame manner, 
by the 17th of December follow- 
ing, produced, by a computation 
founded on the produce of one 
ridge, turnep-cabbages, weighing, 


after cutting off the ſtalks below 
the turnep, and the roots, as be- 
ing no part of the food of ſheep, 
above 8 lb. 2 Oz. each on an aver- 
age, and in the whole, by the Iriſh 
gay, ET 57,761 lb. 

The ſame ground planted with 
boorcole at the ſame time, and 
at the ſame diſtances, and hoed © 


in the ſame manner, by the 18th 


of December following, produced, 
by a computation founded on the 
produce of two perches in length, 
plants weighing near 5 lb. 1002. 
each on an average, and in the 
whole, by the Iriſh acre, 40,0961b. ' 

All the above plants not only 


grew very luxuriantly; as it is eaſy 
to imagine from the above ac- 


count; but were; in the hotteſt - 
weather, infinitely more brittle in 
their leaves, a certain indication 
of health in ſuch vegetables, than 
any. to be ſeen in the neighbouring 
gardens. | A 
An Iriſh acre of the ſame ground 
planted with turneps in the middle 
of July, 1764, and hoed in the fame 
manner, by the middle of Decem- 
ber following, produced, by a com- 


putation founded on the produce 
of part of it, 


105, 590 lb. 
Whereas the ſame quantity of 


the ſame ground planted at the fame 


time, and culuvated in the common 


way, with the ſame kind of root, 
though much better manured and 
more ploughed, by the middle of 
December following, produced, by 
a computation founded on the pro- 
duce of part of it, but 96,970 Ib. 

Difference in favour of the Tul- 
han method, 8,620 lb. 


L 3 A ſheep; 


„„ 
A ſheep of about 20 lb. a quar- 
ter, was found to conſume 1 5 lb. 
of cabbage, or turnep-cabbage, a 
day, and 20 lb. of turneps; at 
which rate an acre of the firſt of 
theſe plants would ſubſiſt a ſheep 
2602 days, —of the ſecond, 2883 


days,—of the third (drilled) 5279 


days; which number of days, di- 
. vided by 365, will give the num- 
ber of ſheep that might be con- 
ſtantly fed on every acre. 
Fat cattle were found to eat 
168 lb. of cabbages a day. A ſtall- 
fed bullock, computed to weigh 
about 500 lb. was found to con- 
ſame about 216 lb. of tumeps a 
day; ſtore-cattle and dairy-cows, 
2 Ib. a day, beſides 7 Ib. of hay. 
Mr. Baker fed a milch cow four 
days upon turneps, without find- 
ing any bad taſte in her milk, 
which makes him doubt if ſuch 


bad taſte .may not be owing to the 


leaves that fall on the turgeps; as 
the leaves of trees, when eat by 
cows, have conſtantly that diſ- 
agreeable effect. SEEDS, 

' Mr. Baker is fully perſuaded, 


that an acre will yield near as great 


a quantity of e as of tur- 


neps, with proper ſeed and good 
management, at an extraordinary 
expence of but four or fiveſhillings, 


which would be a great advantage, 


conſidering how much, farther cab- 
| bages go than turneps in feeding 
ſheep and black cattle. Mr, Baker 


was greatly deceived in his ſeed, 


which he bought for the large, 
late, Dutch cabbage. „ 
To the foregoing inſtance of the 
great fertility of the earth, when 
properly cultivated, we cannot help 
adding, that Mr Robert Billing, 
farmer at Weſenham, in Norfolk, 
having, in the year 1763, ſowed 
30 acres with carrots, in conſe- 
| quence of a premium offered by 
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the London ſociety of arts, &e. 


but in the common way, had from 


them 17 cart-loads an acre, and - 


many. carrots two feet long, and 
from twelve to fixteen inches i 

circumference, every load of which 
he computed might be equal in 
point of ſubſiſtence. for cattle to 
two loads of turneps, or 3-;ths of 
a load of hay. He found one load 
of this root ſuffice nine horſes one 
week, which is one horſe 63 days, 
Conſequently one acre might ſuf. 
fice one horſe 1071 days, which is 
within a little trifle attherateof three 
horſes to an acre conſtantly feed- 
ing. He found theſe carrots to 


be excellent, not only for feeding 


horſes, but even for fattening 
black cattle, both young and old, 
and hogs; and, accordingly, on a 
moderate computation, made in 
that way, by the produce of his 30 
acres, 1 36 1. beiides having fine 


corn next year on the fame land. 


Note, the Iriſh acre is to the Eng- 
bh as 49 to . 
The Dublin fociety, to encov- 
rage Mr. Baker in his trials, voted 
him 200 l. and the London ſociety 


of arts, &c. have, in conſequence 


of the above facts, offered, 
For the beſt cheap machine for 
ſlieing turneps, in order to feed 


cattle, that will diſpatch large 


quantities with more eaſe and ex- 
pedition than by any method now 
practiſed, 2ol. 


To be produced to the ſociety 


on or before the firit Tueſday in 
Nov. 1766. ” 


For raifing and duly cultivating 


the turnep-cabbage, for the feeding 
of cattle- and ſheep, on the great- 
eſt number of acres (not leſs than 
three); and giving an account ot 
the ſoil, culture, time of taking 
up, produce, and their effects on 
cattle and ſheep fed with them 201. 
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For che next greateſt number of different ſpecies of fruit, called 


acres (not leſs than two), 1 51. 
The certificates, agreeable to the 

above conditions, to be produced 

to the ſociety on or before the third 


- 


Saturday in March 1767. | 


The fame premiums are conti - 


nued for the year 1767; and the 
certificates are to be on 
or before the firſt Wedneſday in 
Nov. 1768. 985 


3 


An account of the proceſs þ much 


ſpoken of by the ancients under the 


name of CAPRIFICATION, 12 


which one ſpecies of fig-tree, whoſe 


fruit never comes to perfection, is 
uſed to make another ſpecies bear a 
myſt extraordinary quant?1y. 


by botaniſts capriſicus, is 
in every thing like the yn fig- 
tree, all to its fruit of anſwering 
no other purpoſe but that of capri- 
fication, ſo much ſpoken of by 
the ancients; a moſt ſingular pro- 
ceſs, yet very little underſtood by 
the moderns, till monſ. de Tour- 
nefort, and monſ. de Godheu, knt. 
of Malta, gave an account of it; 
which account is as follows: 

The inhabitants of the iſlands in 
the Archipelago live chiefly upon 
dry figs, which they eat with a 
| little barley-bread ; and for this 


realon they are very attentive to | 
- ſhape, the peaſants gather them, and 


the bearing of their fig- trees. 

In theſe iſlands, and at Malta, 
they cultivate two kinds of fig- 
trees, one a garden fig-tree, which 
bears, indeed, a great deal of 
fruit, but ſuch as would never 
come to perfection without the 
aſſiſtance ofthe other, which 1s the 
wild fig-tree we have mentioned. 


This lit yields, exery year, thre 


8 wild fig - tree, called 


ſormtes, cratirites, and orni, which 


are not good to eat, but are neceſ- 
ſary to make the fruit of the gar- 


den figrtree ripen by the operation 


called caprification. | 
The /ornites, which may be 
called autumnal figs, make their 
q—_—_— in the month of Au- 
ſt, and hold, but without ripen- 
They 


ing, till November. con- 


tain certain little worms, hatched 


from eggs dropt there by flies 
which fre juent the wild fig tree in 

eat numbers. In the months of 

ctober and November, theie 
worms turn to flies, and of them- 
ſelves pierce the ſecond figs called 
cratirites, which do not appear till 


the end of September, and may, 


therefore, be called winter figs. 
The autumnal figs fall ſoon . 
their flies have left them ; whereas 
the winter figs continue on the 
tree till the month of May fol- 
lowing, and contain the eggs dropt 
into by the flies * _ 
tumnal figs. In May, the third 
ſpecies of figs, called orni, and 
which we may call ſpring figs, be- 
gin to appear; and when they are 
grown to a certain ſize, and begin 
to open at the eye, are in that place 
pierced by the flies produced by 
the winter figs. | -\ 
In the months of May or July, 
when the worms bred in theſe figs . 
are ready to ſally forth in the fly 


tranſport them to the garden fig- 
trees; and it is in this, that the 
nicety of caprification conſiſts. For, 
if they delay it too long, the ſpring 
figs fall, and moſt of the garden 
figs, for want of flies, wither away 
and periſh. The peaſants, there- 
fore, every morning, viſit their wild 
fig-trees and their garden fig-trees ; 
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and carefully examine the eye of 
the fig; for this part of the fruit 
indicates not only when the flies are 
about to iſſue from the wild figs, 
but when they may be applied with 
ſucceſs to pierce the garden figs. 
They then place theſe ſpring wild 
figs on the garden fig-trees, which 
are fit to receive them. The flies, 
which iſſue from the wild figs, 
enter by the eye into the garden 


figs, then about the bigneis of a 


walnut, and lay in them ene whoſe 
worms cauſe the garden gs to at- 
tain their proper degree ot bigneſs 
and matur it. 


quainted with theſe precious mo- 
ments, that they ſeldom let them 
ſlip. In that caſe, however, the 

have ſome little reſource left, 
which conſiſts in ſcattering over 
the garden fig- trees the flowers of 
a plant, called a/colimbos, as the 


. ſummits of theſe flowers ſometimes. 


contain flies fit to do their buſineſs, 
Perhaps the flies bred up in the 
wild figs frequent theſe flowers for 
he ſake of food. 

The conſequence of this opera- 
tion is ſuch, that theſe garden fig- 
trees, which would ſcarcely yield 
235 lb. of ripe figs, and fit for dry- 
ing, yield 280 lb. It muſt, how- 


ever, be owned, that this practice 


exhauſts the trees, for every ſecond 
year they yield but very little fruit. 


The effects of capriſication are, 


certainly, fit to ſtimulateè our curi- 
ofity. By opening the garden fig- 
trees at different periods, the fol- 
lowing changes may be obſerved, 
At firſt the flies are ſeen running 
about within the fig. Some time 
after, the kernels are very Jarge, 
and contain, as M. Godheu ex- 


preſſes it, living almonds, that is, 


worms feeding on theſe kernels; 
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appears by the ow 


which proves, that the flies Te 
in theſe figs. When r 
flies may be ſeen iſſuing from theſe 
kernels, and taking to the air 
the moment they have dried their 
Wings. = 
— There are certain flies, which 


drop their egg3 into the eyes of 
pears, on their beginning to knit; 


and the worms bred from theſe 
eggs enter the fruit by the piſtil 
and feed on its ſubſtance, 'TÞ heſe 
pears grow much quicker than 
others, and tall ot themſelves. 
M. Duhamel ſuſpects, that, the 


| | worm having deſtroyed the or- 
The -peatants are ſo weil ac- 


gans which lead to the kernels, 
the nutritious juices flow in great- 
er quantities to the fleſh of the 
fruit. May it not be owing to 
the extravaſation of the juices, as 
occaſioned 
by the ſting of infects ? The dit. 
ficulty is not as yet cleared up, 
But there appears to be ſome ana- 
iogy between what happens to 
wormy fruit, and the effects occa- 
ſioned by caprification, ſince the 


caprificd figs are never fo good as 


thoſe left to the care of nature, 


The heat of the fun is not alone 


ſufficient to dry the capriſied figs; 
they require that of an oven, which 
gives them a difagreeable flavour. 
Beſides, this operation is requifite 
to deſtroy the unhatched eggs, that 
might remain in them. 

It may appear ſurpriſing that 
the Greeks, inſtead of multiplving 
more than they do the fig-trees of 


Italy and Provence, ſhould pati- 
ently ſubmit to the drudgery of 


removing the flies from one fig: tree 
to another ; when, after all, they 
can expect but bad. figs from 10 


much trouble. But the vaſt increaſe 


obtained by this means in ſo prin- 
cipal a part of their ſubſiſtence, 
4 , | « 1 
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| will account for it. The greatneſs 
of the quantity makes more than 
amends & the badneſs of the qua- 
lity. i | 


E 


a moſt uſeful plant to the attention 
of the European farmers ; by Mr, 
 Tichiffeli of Switzerland. 


merits the huſbandman's ut- 
moſt attention, and that for the 
following reaſons .; wy 
1. It thrives in all forts of ſoils, 
2. It neither requires much 
dung, nor a great deal of tillage. 


3. It is not ſubject to the depre- 
dations of birds, which are very 


fond of panic and common millet. 
4. It yields very large returns. 
5. Laſtly, it does not exhauſt 
the land in proportion to the large- 
refs of the crops. 


The ſeed of this ſort of millet 


comes originally from Africa, where 
i ſupplies the inhabitants with food, 
as bere, wheat, and other grain, 
with us. But they are miſtaken 
who thence conclude, that it will 
thrive only in hot countries. 
Providence has endowed it with 
ſuch excellent qualities, that it 
may with ſucceſs be cultivated in 
countries much colder than Swit- 
zerland. - | | | 


The: So) Grd; of it 1 nceied 


was from Mr. Engel, magiſtrate 
of Echalens, whoſe attention in 
promoting the improvement of 
agriculture is well known. He 
bad procured it from Pomerania, it 
being ſent to him by the celebrated 
doctor Schreber, in the ſpring of 
the year 1760. I had from him 
about a ſpoonful. 
In the month of May of the ſame 


The African millet recommended as 


T\ HIS millet is a plant which 


year, I ſowed it on a gravelly ſoil, 
hard and ſtony, very much expoſed 
to the north wind, and which the 
year before had borne ſome very 


indifferent bere. | 


In the month of February pre- 
ceding, ſome human ordure had 


been laid on this land ; and in May 
the clods were all broken before the 
| ſeed was ſpread, _ „ 
Having ſo ſmall a quantity of 
ſeed, I took care to ſpread it very 


thin, and to this do I aſcribe the 


ſtalks running to the height of 
eight feet and more. The ears were 
above ten inches long, and I am 
perſuaded, that if a ſhower of hail 


had not fallen on it, the ſpoonful 


would have produced me at leaſt a 


I reckon this accident occaſion- 
ed the loſs of half my ſeed; I had, 


however, enough left to divide with 
my friends in Switzerland, as well 
as elſewhere. 1 
In the month of May 1761, I 


ſowed about a quart of ſeed, or 
near a pound, on ſome land, from 


which 1 had firit pared off the turf, 
and afterwards burnt it. The 
{pace on which I ſowed the feed 
was about twenty paces long, and 


ten broad. 


Some time before harveſt I per- 
ceived TI ſhould have allotted three 


times as much ground for that quan- 


tity of ſeed. The ſtalks, which were 


very cloſe, were interwoven one 
with the other like the hairs of a 


bruſh. They were ſcarcely five feet 


in height, and the ears alſo were 
much ſhorter than the preceding 


year; this, however, did not pre- 


vent my reaping about ſeven pecks, 
or above fifty for one. This year, 
1762, I ſowed about four pounds 


ot ſeed, about half a peck, on ſome 
pretty good land, being in quan- 


my 


|: 1 


produce, one ar with 
100 buſhels 
For I got as much in proportion, 


tity about thirty ſquare rods or 


perches. . oY 
Laſt year the ſame land bore po- 
tatoes ; and as I had laid on no 
freſh manure for the millet, and 
had neglected to plough it before 


the winter, for it was only turned 
over with a ſpade before ſowing, I 


imagined I had not ſown the ſeed 


too thick; but in this I was great- 
miſtakes. 

The millet came up almoſt as 
thick-as the year before, and I had 


not the courage to thin it, which 


would have been right; the ſtalks 


and ears were ſhorter than the firit 
n chis, by che 
goodneſs of Providence, I was en- 


abled to reap twenty buſhels, being 


640 pounds, of courſe a return of 
1 fr one. | 
There can then be no reaſon to 


doubt, but that moderate land, ſown 


thin, and properly prepared, will 
th another, 
millet per acre. 


though my land was but ſlightly 


tilled, and I manifeſtiy ſowed my 
ſeed too thick. This is certainly a 


moſt wonderful increaſe, in what 
light ſoever we behold it. 


+ What grain have we, which in 
our fields will yield a return of 1 50 


for one, and which, at the ſame 


time, will fell fo well, for in price 
it is on a footing with wheat? It 
is true, it yields. a heavy, crum- 
bly, and indifferent bread; but if 


it is made into pottage, it is ex- 


cellent, very nouriſhing, and of ex- 


quiſite flavour. Not only my ſer- 
vants and workmen are very fond 
of millet thus prepared, but I my- 
ſelf prefer it to the beſt rice, which 


will not grow 1n this country, and 


comes at a much higher price, 


in 1760 and 1761 yielded the fol- 
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The millers, whoſe n * 
is not of the beſt, r 
good third of a buſhel of millet 
meal for every buſhel you ſend 
them, after deducting toll, bran, 
waſte, &c. Now I know by ex- 
perience, that this quantity, when 
it is made into pottage with milk, 
will ſerve at leaſt fifty men fer 2 
meal. Surely they cannot be fed 
at n eee 
In times of ſcarcity millet muſt 
be of great uſe, as with the addi- 
tion ot potatoes the poor might live 
comfortably. r 
I will with great pleaſure ſuppl 
thoſe with 9 . 
niently afford to buy it. 

An acre of land requires, at 
moſt, but ten pounds of ſeed; and 
I can, from my own experience, 
venture to aflert, that millet does 
not 1mpoveriſh land in proportion 
to its produce. The land I ſowed 


lowing year fine plants of Dutch 
clover, and fye graſs in as great 
plenty, with reſpect to the crops, 
as the neighbouring land. 


1 


n i n ? 


Hint for the extraction of ſugar from 
the flalks of a certain kind Afri. 
can millet, the ſame, probably, with 

that recommended in the preceding 
article. 33 


1 HERE is an obſervation 
1 made by the ingenious and 


ſenſible Adanſon, in his voyage to 


Senegal, which deſerves attention. 
Page 69. Engliſh edition. 
e gives an account of a large 


kind of millet, called Guir-natt, 


or Guinea corn: Milium arund:- 
naceum, ſubrotunds ſemine, Sorgo no- 
minatum. C. B. Pin. 26. It is 


the common food of the negroes 


and 


* 


mi moors; the ſtalks are very 
lunge and compact, and full eight 


ind pleaſant; and he adds, he 
does not at all doubt, but that the 
{alks of millet, treated the ſame 
manner as ſugar-canes, would af- 
ford a very proper juice for making 
ſugar. 5 . 
It is now almoſt forgot that the 
ſgar-cane came from Goa, was 
tranſplanted into the Weſt Indies, 
ad requires an expenſive and la- 
borious culture. May not this 
millet, which is the food of the 
country of Guinea, and in great 
lnty, be cultivated in the Welt 
th or ſome of the new con- 
quered iſlands, with leſs expence 
and trouble, and anſwer all the 
purpoſes of ſugar, and be equally 
6 god? 


' ANONYMOUS, 


CITES "WY JE) of th A, 8 


without ſpices, and with wery 
little ſalt, yet ſo as to keep good 
and always ready for eating, for 
two or three years, and in the 
warmeſt climates ; from the book, 
intituled, Obſervations on ſeveral 


paſſages of ſeripture, as illuſtrated 
0. 


4 theſe hot countries of pot- 
ting fleſh for keeping, beſtdes that 
of contuſion, mentioned by St. 
jerome, and practiſed in our. coun- 
y. Jones, in his Miſcellanea Cu- 
nga, gives us this deſcription 
of the Moortſh Elcholle, which is 
made of beef, mutton, or  camel's 


they cut all in long flices, falt 
* well, and let it lie 24 hours 
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feet high, the juice of it is ſweet. 


Eaſy method of preparing fleſh meat 


voyages and travels into the 


1 other ways in 


len, but chiefly beef, and which 


1 


in the pickle. They then remove 


it out of thoſe tubs, or jars, into 
others with water; and when it 
has lain a night, they take it out, 


and put it on ropes in the ſun and 


air to dry. When it is thoroughly 
dried, and hard, they cut it into 
pieces of two or three inches long, 
and throw it into a pan, or cal- 
dron, which 1s ready, with boil- 
ing oil and ſuet ſufficient to hold 
it, where 1t boils till it be very 
clear and red, if one cuts it, which, 
taken out, they tet to drain: when 
all is thus done, it ſtands to. cool, 
and jars are prepared to put it up 
in, pouring the liquor they fried it 


in upon it, and as ſoon as it is tho- 


roughly cold, they ſtop it up eloſe. 


It will keep two years, it will be 
hard, and the hardeſt they 


look o 
to be beſt done. This they diſh 
up cold, ſometimes fried with eggs 

and garlick, ſometimes ſtewed, and 
lemon ſqueezed on it. It is very 


good any way, either hot or cold.” 


Some account of an attempt made to 
rear in Holland and France a kind 
of Eaft- india ſheep, which, be- 

ids being much more prolific, yield 
almoſt as good wool as any Eu- 
ropean fheep, and in much greater 
quantity, . 


T N the courſe of the laſt century, 
the Dutch, convinced by the 
ſucceſs with which pigeons, tur- 
key-cocks, and other foreign ani- 
mals, had been tranſplanted into 
Europe, that others, when once ac- 
cuſtomed to the air of that quarter, 
might likewiſe become more fruit- 
ful in it, brought from the Eaft 
Indies a kind of ſheep, larger than 
the common ſheep of Europe, and 


clothed with a wool little interior 


ro 
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to that of England ; and this kind 
of ſheep ſucceeded ſo well in the 
Texel and Eaſt Friſeland, that the 
ewes uſed to have four lambs a 
year. This agrees with the obſer- 
vation, that ſheep generally thrive 
much better when removed from 
à hot to a cold, than when removed 
from a cold to a hot climate, 
I The ſheep of this ſpecies bred 
in the Texel give fleeces weighing 
from ten to ſixteen pounds, and of 


a wool ſo long, ſo fine, and fo filky, 
that it paſſes for Engliſh wool. 
Some of this breed, which the 


Dutch had. permitted the Fle- 
mings to tranſplant into the neigh- 
bourhood of Lille and Varneton, 
ſucceeded ſo well, that the whole 


race has thence taken the name of 


Flemiſh mop. 5 . 


The Swedes, though ſituated in 


a more ſevere climate, tried the 
ſame experiment on ſome Engliſh 
ſheep, with ſuch ſucceſs, that they 


now can boaſt of Wool of their own 
that of England, 


growth equal to 
or Spain itſelf. 


K» 


On the great advantage of giving 
| premiums to farmers, manufattur- 
ers, and artifts, with a propojal 
or the increaſe of apiaries in Ire- 
land, by confidering bees in the ligbit 
of manufacturers; addreſſed to the 
Dublin ſociety, by Sir James Cald- 
cell, bart. F. R. &. 3 


ff offer of pecuniary re- 


wards to thoſe who excel in 


any uſeful art or manufactory, has a 
much more powertul and extenfive 
influence than appears at the firſt 
view: the benefit is much greater 
to him that obtains ſuch a reward, 
than the mere acquiſition of the 
ſum to which it amounts; for it 
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confers an honourable diftiriftion 
upon him, to whom an increaſe of 
reputation is an increaſe of wealth. 
A reward of an hundred pounds of. 
tered to an artificer who ſhall excel 
in his rofeſſion, excites an emu- 
lation in proportion to the ulti- 
mate advantages it will produce to 
the winner, Which is, probably, not 


only in the eſtimation of fancy, but 


of reaſon, more than twenty times 
the ſum. The benefit that it pro- 
duces to the public, is alſo in pro- 
portion to the benefit it confers on 
the individual ; for the more pow. 
erfully it excites emulation, the 
more effectually it muſt produce 
improvement: it is at once both 
the cauſe and the reward of merit, 
in proportion, not to its intrinſic 
value, but its relative importance 
to the competitors : and in this 


view the money appropriated to 


encourage ingenuity ang diligence, 
is more improved than by any 


other application ; for its value to 


the individual is increaſed, per- 
haps, as an hundred to one, by 
the manner and circumſtances in 
which he acquires it; and with 
reſpect to the nation, the encou- 
ragement of arts and manufactures 
is an advantage infinitely greater 


than could ariſe, not only from 


employing the inconſiderable ſums 
which are given in premiums ano- 
ther way, but from the whole 
produce of the mines of Mexico 
and Peru, if they could be tranſ. 
ported into this kingdom, and 
wrought by the very hands that 
now ply the loom, or cultivate the 


ground. 5 
Nor is the advantage of theſe 


rewards confined to the artificer, 
by whom they happen to be 
obtained: ſetting atide the na- 


tional adyantage ariſing from the 


general 


nexal improvement which the 
competition neceſiarily produces, 


ee of eminence and honour, 


reral, the gain of all 1s nearly 
equal ; for the mere pecuniary re- 
ward is but a very inconſiderable 
part of the whole ; and even thoſe 
whoſe performances do not hold 
the judges in ſuſpenſe, will be 
drawn out of a ſtate of obſcurity, 
in which ſuch abilities, as they 
polleſs, might be buried for ever; 
they will at leaſt be known ; they 
will have their partiſans; they 


juſtify the partial opinions of their 
friends, who will naturally encou- 
rage them, in hopes that they will 
ſucceed, | 


accrued from the Dublin ſociety, 


the ability and integrity of the 
members are ſo well known, that 
the laſt ſeſſion of parliament gave 


pounds of the public money, and 
the preſent ſeſſion has given eight 
thouſand more. 0 
As a new ſubject of public at- 
tention, and of this ſociety, with 
reſpect to the rewards which they 
may hereafter offer, the encourage- 
ment of apiaries in this kingdom 
5 now propoſed to their conſidera- 
tion. | | ; 


BEES have been often the theme 
of the poet, the legiſlator, and the 


philoſopher ; they have been con- 
ſidered as emblems both of public 
and private virtue, of ſubordina- 
tion, diligence, and ingenuity ; 
they have been cxhibited in many 
characters, and have been the ſub- 


the competitor acquires ſome de- 


merely by entering the liſts: if the 
ſclle hangs doubtful between ſe- 


will be ſtimulated to new efforts to 


The advantages that have already 
an inſtitution eſtabliſhed upon theſe 


principles, and with theſe views, 
are ſo manifeit and important, and 


them the diſpoſal of ten thouſand 


* : 
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ject of many volumes; and the bee 


may very juſtly be now recommended 
to the Dublin ſociety as a manufac- 
turer, the maker of honey and of 
WAX. AN 

The excellence of a manufacture 
depends upon its being fabricated 
of cheap materials, ſo as to be va- 
Inable chiefly by the labour and 
ſkill of the artiſt, upon the facili 
with which it may be eſtabliſhſtd, 


ty to the public. 


In all theſe particulars, the ma- 


nufacturer both of honey and of 
wax, muſt be allowed to excel. 


Theſe articles are extracted by an 
inſtinct, wonderful indeed in its 
nature, but exerciſed with ſponta- 
neous facility, from a great varie- 
ty of odoriterous plants, which, 
after this extract has been made, 
are as beautiful and as uſeful as 


before; the honey and wax are 


clear gain, like the corn picked 
up by poultry at a barn-door : as 
this would be trodden under foot, 


and waſted, if not brought to our 


table, tranſmitted into the chicken 
that preſerves it; ſo would the 


honey and wax, with all their ſa- 
lutary, pleaſing, and uſeful quali- 
ties, periſh in the flowers that pro- 
duce them, if not extracted and 
fabricated by the bee. The little 
dwellings in which theſe manu- 


facturers carry on their work, are 
conſtructed at the ſmalleſt expence, 


and the conſtruction of them fur- 
niſhes employment for the lame 


and the decrepit, thoſe whom 


age and infirmity would other- 


wiſe leave to ſuffer, rather than to 
enjoy exiſtence in total inaCtivity, 
weary of themſelves, and a bur- 
den to others. The importance 
of theſe articles of trade deſerves a 


more particular conſideration. 


That there is a conſumption of 
| Wax 


and the uſefulneſs of the commodi- 


| 
; 
| 
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wax in this kingdom [Ireland], 
greater than its produce, is unde- 
niable, becauſe conſiderable quan- 
tities of it are imported; and 
that it is more for our advantage 
to produce than to import it, will 
ſcarcely be denied: the encourage - 
ment of apiaries therefore, with a 


view to the wax only, muſt be al- 


lowed to be a meaſure directly 
tending to the 3 benefit. It 
may, perhaps, be ſaid, that the 


- principal conſumption of wax be- 


ing in candles, one of the laſt re- 


 finements of a luxurious age, it 


. would be more 11 to prevent 

than to provide for its gratifica- 
tion: but without ſhewing the 
folly of indiſcriminately declaim- 
ing againſt wo or ſhewing, 


what would be eaſy to ſhew, that 


without the gratification, and even 
multiplication, of artificial wants, 
no nation, in the preſent conſti- 
tution of things, could long ſupport 
itſelf in a ſtate pf plenty and in- 


dependence; it will be ſufficient to 


obſerve, that no reaſon can be 
given why wax candles ſhould not 
_ . be ſubſtituted for tallow, by thoſe 


who can afford it, which will not 


_ equally prove that tallow candles 
ſhould not have been ſubſtituted 
for the lamps of rancid and foetid 

oil uſed by our anceſtors  _ 
In a commercial view the great 


conſumption of wax in candles, if 
we could produce a ſufficient quan- 


tity at home, would be a national 
benefit ; becauſe it greatly in- 


,  ereaſes our exports of tallow, from 


which a very conſiderable profit 


accrues *, . 


1 


mine one of our admirals, ſeveral 


charge had been ten times as much 


more than ten 


# Tt muſt be remembered this is ſpoken of Treland. 33 = 
+ This was told to a friend of Sir James Caldwell, by admiral Knowles, 
of himlelf, in the manner above related. POETS 
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It may alſo be obſerved 
that there is great probability of 
the government's increaſing the 
conſumption of wax in candles fil 
tarther, by directing wax candles 
to be burnt on board the navy, A | 
propoſal for this purpoſe has al. 
ready been laid before the admi- 
ralty in ** in ſupport of 
which it is alledged, that the bum- 
ing tallow. between decks, where 
candles of ſome ſort muſt always 
be uſed, greatly increaſes te 
noxious and putreſcent vapour 
which thoſe cloſe places render ſo 
fatal to lives, which it is of the ut. 
moſt importance to preſerve; that 
the great heat of thoſe places 
cauſes the tallow to melt, ſo as to 
occaſion a great waſte ; that talloy 
candles become ſo ſoft as frequent 
ly to bend, and at length fall 
down, by which fires have often 
happene and are perpetually li- 
able to happen; and, in one word, 
that they are the cauſe of great 
filth, danger, and fickneſs. - Theſe 
reaſons, which will probably weigh 
with the ſtate, did actually deter- 


years ago, to burn wax on board 
his own ſhip, at his own expence, 
which he declared was attended 
with ſuch advantages, that he 
would have continued it if the 


as he found it; for, he ſaid, the 
difference between wax and tallow 
for the year did not amount to 
pounds Fo _ 
Under theſe circumſtances, the 
Encouragement of apiaries becomes 
the more a national concern; for 


4 


hut export it, WE ſhall turn the 
balance of commerce, in a very 
conſiderable article, in our favour, 
which is now againſt us, and muſt 


he more ſo, if, upon the increaſed 


conſumption of wax, we muſt in- 
creaſe our imports in that ar- 
Po 8-1 

Beſides the uſe of wax in candles, 
which is of all modern luxuries 


the moſt falutary and agreeable, it 


s an article abſolutely heceflary 
in many manufactures and trades, 


and in the public offices; it is 


iſo of great medicinal virtue. _ 

As to honey, it is certainly a 
neceflary of lite, the want of which 
can be ſupplied only by ſugar: in 
proportion as honey, home pro- 


dice,, can be made cheap, ſugar, 


a foreign commodity, will be ieſs 
bought, and conſequently leſs will 
be imported. Of honey we make 
mead, a moſt pleaſing and falutary 
lquor: of honey is alſo. made a 


kind of mum, called old ale, which 
in ſome families in Ireland is in 


geat eſtimation. If honey is made 


cheap, it will greatly leſſen the 
conſumption of made wines, the 


principal ingredient of which is 
ſugar; and the good effect will 
be, not only the ſubſtitution of a 
home for a foreign commodity, 


but of a wholeſome for a pernici- 
ous liquor. But honey is ſtill of 


more 1mportance for medicinal 


than alimentary purpoſes: no phy- 


heal writer, from 3 to 
Huxham, has mentioned it without 


the higheſt encomium : it is pene- 
rating and deterging, and is there- 


fore good in obſtructions of all 
kinds, eſpecially thoſe ariſing from 
viſd humours. It is alſo: a 


Fg 
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if we. cannot only ſupply our in- 
creaſed home conſumption of wax, 
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ſovereign remedy in the torfumes, 


a diſeaſe peculiar to this country, 
ariſing from its great moiſture, 
which .produces W of the 
breaſt, with difficult perſpiration, 
and other morbid ſymptoms. The 
inhabitants of Ireland in general 
have cold conſtitutions, the natural 
effect of their food and manner of 


life. This eonſtitution renders 
them liable to 


| hlegmatic dif- 
orders, for which honey is a moſt 
excellent remedy, and from which 

it is a certain preſervative. Honey 
theretore ſhould be brought with- 
in the reach of the poor; for the 
lite and health of the poor are of 
infinitely more importance to the 
ſtate, than the life and health of 
the rich. | | 


The bee therefore thorns to have 


= 


a claim to the attention of the 


public in general, and in particu- 
lar to the hberality of this ſociety, 
with reſpect to both the commo- 


dities which he fabricates, honey 
and wax. This country is ex- 


tremely well adapted, by cireum- | 


ſtances. and ſituation, both to his 
nature and trade, the climate be- 
ing temperate, the ſpring early, 
the verdure perpetual, and the 
herbage abundant. This may ap- 
pear, from honey and wax being 


mentioned, as articles of commerce 
and exportation, in all the old 


books of geography. The follow- 
ing propoſal is therefore offered to 
the conſideration of the ſociety, 
I. That one hundred pounds 
ſhall be | allotted for the encourage- 

ment of apiaries, to be diſtributed 
on the third of October, 1765, in 
the proportions, upon the conditions, 
and under the regulations fol- 

lowing : | 


To the perſon having the great- 
| SM +... fk 


j 


greateſt. quantity, aboyt thiee hun- old hiy 


* 


oy, 
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eſt weight of honey and wax, been practiſed to increaſe the, 

above fix hundred weight, includ- weight 5 1 * their 

ing the hive and the bees, 30l. V. That the proprietor of the 

I0 the perſon: having the next bees ſhall alſo make an affidayiz, 
greateſt, above five hundred weight, that the number of old hives ſo 


SCK-- 


weighed, atteſted, and certified, 


Jo the perfon having the next have been all his property fix 
greateſt quantity, above four hun- months before; and that all the 


dred weight, 20 l. nme hives ſo weighed, atteſted, 
Io the peiſfon haying the next and certified, are ſwarms'from the 
| ; and that, to the beſt of 
dred weight, 181. bis knowledge, none of thoſe hiyes 
To the perſon having the next were above ſix · Triſh miles from 
greateſt quantity, above two hun- his dwelting-houſe when weighed 


4 


dred weight, 101. and certified, or for fix months 


II. That the hives ſhall be. before. 


weighed in the groſs, the bees VI. That ſuch certificate and 
being alive, which is known by affidavits ſhall be produced by the 


experience not in the leaſt to pre- claimants of the premiums, as the 
judice them, by a proper perſon, condition upon which alone they 


* 


in the preſence of the miniſter or. , tan receive 1th» 
curate of. the pariſh, or any juſtice # To this propoſal the author can 
of the peace in the neighbourhood, think of no objection, except the 


or any other perſon of a reputable premiums that have already been 


character, known to a member of ,giyen for honey. But as theſe 
the ſociety, ancha perſon appointed premiums have been very mall, 
by the proprietor of the bees“. and very much confined in the ap- 

III. That a certificate of . ſuch plication, few. perſons in the king- 


weight, and the number of hives, dom, on that account, have in- 
ſhall be ſigned by ſuch miniſter, or creaſed their ſtock of bees; it is 


curate, or juſtice of peace, or re- therefore hoped, that this preſent 


pubic -perion.” n 
IV. That the perſon wegning * the general utility of a premium 


the hives ſhall make an afhdavit for theſe articles being acknow- 
of their number and groſs weight; ledged, even by the very meaſure | 


that they are of the uſual fize and that has proved ineffectual for the 


_. thickneſs; and that, to the beſt purpoſe. The previous offer of 


of his knowledge, no fraud has premiums on theſe articles, chere- 


* The weighing of bees is no ways difficult: it is to be done, after ſun- 


| et, in the following manner: A linen cloth is ſlipped between the hive and 


the ſtool, and knotted at the top of the hive, which is then lifted up by the 
knot, and put into the ſcale : after weighing, the hive is again put on the ſtool, 
and the cloth ſlipped from under ir. 320 


I Straw, ruſh, or bent hives, have been found, by long experience, to an- 
ſwer beſt ; and no perſon ſhall be entitled to the premium that makes ule of 


any other bind. - 


fore, 


propoſal does not itand precluded: 


" * 
* 


* 
64555 
. <* 


x — 
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bd rather ſupports than ſubverts generous * praftice of - deſtroying 
the meaſure no propoſed. *. * theſe animals not only unneceftaty 
y this meaſbre, it is hoped, bees but pernicious, preſented a bee- 
vill be greatly increaſed in a ſhort hive of this conſtruction to the 
tine ; 2 as the proprietors could London ſociety for the encou- 

' not keep ſuch numbers of bees ragement of arts, &c, who rea- 

' without employing the poor, to dily purchaſed another of his hives 

the extent of fix miles round Aled with honey, &c: that they 
them, to take care of them, which might be inſpected by the curious, 
they would gladly do for a ſmall , and brought into univerſal uſe. 
oratuify, it is reaſonable to ſup- Nor did the ſociety ſtop here: 
pole that, perceiving the advan- perſuaded that the invention would 
rages derived to the owners from prove of the greateſt advantage to 

the bees. they look after, they this country; they publiſhed a pre- 


would be induced to ſet up hives, 
and keep bees for themſelves. 
from this. fingle object, however 
inconſiderable, a habit of atten- 
tion might be acquired by thoſe 
who are now totally idle: hope of 


breafts' of thoſe whoſe induſtry. is 
how depreſſed by deſpondency, 


more important and extenſive than 


which are furely more than ſuffi- 
dient to juſtify an experiment which 
may de made at ſo ſmall an expence 
à one hundred pounds. pets 

It is to be obſerved, that this 
. eountry, in many parts, abounds 
with heath and furze, which bloſ- 
ſom in September, and are excellent 


paiturage for bees. 


— eres 


— 


Dejeripiion of a wery curious and 
uietul bee-lhive invented by Mi. 
Thor/ley, near the Manſion-houſe, 

London. | = 


U . Thorſley having found, 


trom near fixty years expe- 


nence, that bee-hives invented by 
him would be productive of much 
greater profit to the owners of bees, 
and alſo render that cruel and un- 


Vor. VIII. 


advantage might be awaked in the 


and the advantages would be ſtill 


any that have been yet ſuggeſted, 


and its height 10 inches. 


ed with a wooden door. 


mum of two hundred pounds, in 
order to introduce either Mr. 
Thorſley's, or ſome other method 
of a fimilar kind, whereby much 
larger quantities of honey and 
wax might be procured, and, at 
the ſame time, the lives of theſe 


laborious and uſeful infects pre- 


ſerved. | | 3 : 
The bottom part of this bee- 
hive is an octangular box, made 


of deal boards, about an inch 


in thickneſs, the cover of which 
is externally ſeventeen inches in 
diameter, but internally 7 15, 

„ In he 
middle of the cover of this octan- 
gular box is a hole, which may be 
opened or ſhut at pleaſure, by 
means of a {lider. In one of the 
pannels 1s a pane of glaſs, cover- 
| The bee- 
hole at the bottom of the box is 
about 3& inches broad, and halt 
an inch high. Two {lips of deal, 
about halt an inch ſquare, crols 
each other in the centre of the 
box, and are faſtened to the pan- 
nels by means of ſmall ſcrews. 
To thete {lips the bees faſten their 
combs. | . 

In this octangular box the bees 
are hived, atter ſwarming in the 
uſual manner, and there ſuttered 

* . to 


* 
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to continue till they 
honey, which may be known by 


opening the door, and viewing 
their works through the glaſs pane, 


or by the weight of the hive. 
When the bee-maſter finds his la- 


borious inſects have filled their ha- 
bitation, he is to place a common 
bee-hive of ſtraw, made either flat 
at the top, or in the common form, 


nication will be opened between 
the box and the ſtraw-hive; the 
conſequence of which will be, that 
thoſe laborious inſects will fill this 
hive alſo with the product of 
their labours. When the bee- 
maſter finds the ſtraw hive 1s well 


filled, he may puſh in the ſlider, 


and take it away, placing another 


drawing out the ſlider. Theſe in- 
| defatigable creatures will then fill 
the new hive in the ſame manner. 
By proceeding in this method, 
N. Thorſley aſſured the ſociety, 


that he had taken three ſucceſſive 


Hives, filled with honey and wax, 
from one ſingle hive, during the 
ſame ſummer ; and that, after he 
had laid his inſets under fo large 
a contribution, the food ſtill re- 
maining in the octangular box 


was abundantly ſufficient for their 


the winter. He 
this method was 


ſupport durin 
added, that 1 
purſued in eve 
dom, inſtead of that cruel method 
of putting the creatures to death, 
he was perſuaded, from long ex- 


perience, that wax would be col- 


lected in ſuch plenty, that candles 


made with it might be fold as 


cheap as thoſe of tallow are at 
preſent, 


Mr. Thorſley has alſo added an- 
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have built other part to his bee-hive, which 


their combs, and filled them with 


with their ſtores. 


part of the king- 


cannot fail of affording the higheſt 
entertainment to a curious and in- 


quiſitive mind. It conſiſts of x 


inches in diameter at the bottom, 
and in the greateſt part 13. This 
receiver has a hole at the top, 
about an inch in diameter, through 
which a ſquare piece of deal is ex- 


er 18 inches in height, 


tended to nearly the bottom of the 
on the octangular box, and draw - 
out the flider, by which a commu- 


veſſel, having two croſs - bars, to 


which the bees faſten their combs, 


Into the other end of this ſquare 
piece is ſcrewed a piece of braſs, 
which ſerves for a handle to the 
receiver, or glaſs hive. . When the 


bees have filled their ſtraw hive, 
(which muſt. have a hole in the 
centre, covered with a piece of 


tin) Mr. Thorſley places the glass 


receiver upon the top of the ſtray 
immediately in its room, and then 


hive, and draws out the piece of 
tin. The bees now, finding their 
habitation enlarged, purſue their 
labours with ſuch: alacrity, that 
they fill this glaſs hive likewiſe 
And, as this re- 
ceptable is wholly tranſparent, the 
curious obſerver may entertain 


[himſelf with viewing the whole 


progreſs of their works. One of 
the hives now depoſited at the ſo- 
ciety's rooms in the Strand, is filled 
with the produce of the labours of 
thoſe inſects ; and the glaſs hive i 


pounds of honey. 


ſuppoſed to contain near thirty 


1 — 


Method of making horſes lie down in 
„tie fable. 


7 Hoever has any concern 
with horſes, muſt know 
that it is ſometimes very difficult 
to make them lie down in the 


ſtable; for ſome of them wall 
EET R ſtand 
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ele, all their legs ſwell, and 
I diſorders come on them, 


man ' ; 
hich are not eaſily got rid of _ 
| ntly happened 


This has frequently 
to myſelf, and I have been more 


than once in danger of loſing a 


horſe, by the conſequences 
which have naturally enſued. Many 
methods have I tried for curing 


this diſorder, if I may be permit- , 


ted ſo to call it, but ſtill without 
Ret. + 

I tome years | 
in Eſiex, applied to ſeveral horſe- 
dealers and grooms, but they could 
none of them inform me of any 


remedy. . 


Chance at length, however, gave 
me that knowledge which I had 
been long in vain endeavouring to 
acquire; for dining about a month 


apo at the houſe of a friend, there 
happened to be a gentleman in com- 
pany who had lately. been buying 
lome horſes of a noted dealer. 
As the converſation turned on 


horſes, this gentleman, whoſe ve- | 
as the candles of eight and ten in 


meity I have the greateſt, reaſon to 
depend on, obſeryed, that when he 


was about buying his horſes, he 


aked the dealer whether they lay 


down in the ſtable without trouble; 


to which he anſwered, that they 


did; but added, that it was a mat- 
ter of no conſequence, as if they did 


not, they might, by a ſimple me- 
thod, be made to do it. When,” 
lays he, you have a mind to make 
a horſe lie down in the ſtable, take 
a piece of ſtrong packthread, or 
lay-cord, and tie it as tight round 
the horſe's tail as poſſible, without 
breaking the ſkin, and as neaf as 
you can to the rump-bone: this,” 
adds he, will give him a pain in 
his back, and he will be glad to 
change his poſture to get eaſe; and 


kund night and day for ſeveral 


go, when I lived | 
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when he. finds he cannot in any 
other way procure it, he will lie 
down, which he will find the moſt 
eaſy poſture; and he will of courſe 
take a liking to it.. 

I was fo much pleaſed with the 
ſimplicity of this method, that 1 
immediately thought of publiſhin 
it ; thoſe who entertain the leaf 
doubt bf it, may eafily try whether 
it anſwers in practice, without 
trouble, and what is ſtill better, 
without hazard or expencdgee. 
A member of the Society of Arts. 


— — 


— 
— — 


Experiments to aſcertain the expence 
of burning chamber-oil in lamps, 
avith wicks of various fixes. 


A Taper lamp, with eight 


threads of cotton in the 


wick, conſumed in one hour $3 


6 0 @ 


oz. of ſpermaceti oil, at two ſhit- 


lings and fix pence per gallon: the 
. expence of burning twelve hours 


is 4. 57 farthings. | 
N. B. This gives as good a light 


the pound, 1a the next article mark- 
ed“. This lamp ſeldom wants ſnuff- 
ing, and caſts a ſteady, ſtrong light, 
A taper, chamber, or watch lamp, 
with four ordinary threads of cot- 
ton in the wick, conſumes 1664 oz. 
of ſpermaceti oil in one hour: the 
oil at two ſhillings and fix pence per 
gallon, the expence of burning 
twelve hours is 2. 34 farthings. 

N. B. The above-mentioned 
taper lamps (which I eſteem to be 
conſtructed on the beſt principle 
of any, viz. on the aſcent of fluids 
in capillary tubes) are made m 
great perfection by Mr. Naiſh, 
tin-plate worker, at the plume of 
teathers in Alderſgate-ſtreet, Lon · 


don. | 
M 2 E xperie 
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uperiments to Ane the real and aire exon of . candles 


of di efferent forts and ſizes, as 2 are * made at 2 
borough, in Ku | 


A nn wick] © 


A large wick 
| | 


% 


HR 


[ 


| 12 


Numb. of 
| candles 


1 in one 


F 


Y O rs 
N : 
© 


Weight of 
one can- 
dle. 


2 >» 0 o o 


The expence in 
twelve hours 
when candles 
are at 6s, per 
do. which al- 

ſo ſhews the 


the expence at 


any price per 


_ dozen. 


Farthings and 
100th parts. 
435 
$70 
6.54 
6.90 
7-50 
94 
8.47 
9-53. 


[Mould candlesat 


78. pe doz. 
7.37 


The time 
one can- 
dle laſted. 

— Hr. Min. 
3 15 

2 40 

2 40 

3 36 
4 9 
11 15 
5 19 

t 9-3 


The we 
that one 
pound - | - 
will laſt, 

+; 

Hr. Min. 
69 26 
50 34 
44 2 

41 24 
38 24 
230% 
A 

% We 

bf 
42 39 

36 20 


Sd 


— J 


— 


N. B. The time chat one candle laled was taken from an average of 
ſeveral trials 3 in each ſize. | 


proportion of 
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Eaſi and ſafe method of refloring gold, 
en fullied, to 165 primitive 
luftre, avithout injuring the finefl 
ground it may happen to lie upon; 
from the rev. Mr, Lewis's 


ſiphical Commerce of Arts. 


HE bright deep yellow co- 
lour of gold, commonly 
diſtinguiſhed by its name, is one 
of the moſt obvious characters of 
this metal. Its colour and beauty 
are of great durability, being in- 
red neither by air nor moiſture, 
nor by any kind of exhalations 
that uſually float in the atmo- 
ſphere ; as may be obſerved in the 
vildings of ſome public edifices, 


which have reſiſted the weather, 


and the vapours of London and 
other populous cities, for half a 
century or more. In this property 
conſiſts great part of the excel- 
lence of this metal for ornamental 
and ſome mechanic uſes : there is 
no other malleable metallic body 
ſo little ſuſceptible of tarniſh or 
diſcoloration, or To little diſpoſed 
to communicate any ſtain to the 
matters which it lies in contact 
with. | | n- 

As inſtruments or ornaments of 
pure gold are liable to be fullied 
only from the ſimple adheſion of 
_ extraneous ſubſtances ; their beau- 
ty may be recovered, without any 
injury to the metal, however exqui- 
ſtely figured, or without any abra- 


hon of its ſurface, however thin 
and delicate, by means of certain 


iquids which diſſolve the adhering 
foulneſs; a ſolution of ſoap, folu- 
tion of fixt all Aline ſalts or alkaline 
ky, volatile Mkaline ſpirits, and 
rectified ſpirit of wine. | 

n the uſe of the alkaline li- 
quors, ſome caution is necefiary 


hilo- | 
clean it from ſuch foulneſs as might 


165 
in regard to the veſſels; thoſe of 
ſome metals being in certain cir- 

cumſtances corded by them, fo 

as remarkably to diſcolour the 
ou A gilt ſnuff-box, boiled with 
0ap-boilers ley in a tin- pot, to 


* 


adhere in the graved figures, and 
th prevent any deception which 
might hence ariſe in a hydroſtatic 
examination of it, became ſoon of 
an ill colour, and at length ap- 


_ peared all over white as if it had 
been tinned: ſome pieces of ſtan- 


dard gold, treated in the ſame man- 
ner, underwent the ſame change: 
and on trying volatile alkaline 
ſpirits, prepared with quick lime, 
the fame effect was produced more 
ſpeedily. On boiling the pieces 


thus whitened, with ſome of the 


ſame kind of alkaline liquors, in a 
copper veſſel, the extraneous coat 
its * doleurt.. | 
For laces, embroideries, and 
gold thread woven in filks, the 

alkaline hquors are in no ſhape 
to be uſed; for, while they clean 
the gold, they corrode the filk, 
and change or diſcharge its colour. 
Soap alſo alters the ſhade, and even 
the ſpecies of certain colours. But 
ſpirit of wine may be uſed without 
any danger of its injuring either 
the colour or quality of the ſub- 

ject, and in many caſes proves as 

effectual for reſtoring the luſtre 
of. the gold, as the corroſive 
detergents. A rich brocade, flower- 


diſappeared, and the gold recovered 


ed with a variety of colours, after 


being difagreeably tarniſhed, had 
the luſtre of the gold perfectly 
reſtored by waſhing. it with a ſoft 
bruſh dipt in warm ſpirit of wine; 
and ſome of the colours of the ſilk, 
which were hkewiſe ſoiled, be- 


came at the fame time remarkably 


N 3 bright 


- 
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bright and lively, Spirit of wine 
| ſeems to be the only material 
adapted to this intention; and pro- 
bably the boaſted ſecret of certain 
| — is no other than this ſpirit 


diſguiſed: among liquids, I do 


not know of any other, that is of 
ſufficient activity to diſcharge the 
foul matter, without being hurt- 
ful to the ſilk: as to powders, 
however fine, and however cau- 
tiouſly uſed, they ſcratch and 
wear the gold, which here is 
only ſuperficial and of extreme te- 
nuity. 57 $0 
But though ſpirit of wine is the 
moſt innocent material that can be 
employed for this purpoſe, it is 
not in all caſes proper. The gol- 
den covering may be in ſome parts 
worn off; or the baſe metal, with 
which it had been iniquitouſly al- 
loyed, may be corroded by the 
air, ſo as to leave the particles of 
the gold diſunited; whit 


it is apparent, that the removal of 


the tarniſh would be prejudicial to. 


the colour, and make the lace or 
_ embroidery leſs like gold than it 


was before. A piece. of old tar- 
niſhed gold lace, cleaned by ſpirit 


of wine, was deprived, with its 
tarniſh, of the greater part of its 


golden hue, and looked how almoſt 


like filver lace, 
Though no one of the other me- 

tallic bodies ſingly has any de- 
gree of the beautiful yellow colour 
Which glows in gold, the true gold 
yellow way nevertheleſs be pretty 


nearly imitated by certain com- 


þinations. of other metals, parti- 


_ cularly of copper with zinc. But 


how nearly ſocver theſe compo- 
- fitions approach to gold in degree 


vhile the filver 
underneath, tarnyhed to a yellow 
| hue, may continue a tolerable co- 
lour to the whole; in which caſes 


or ſpecies of colour, they diffs; 
greatly in its durability ; and their 

iffereners in other reſpects are ſtil 
more ſtrongly marked, and of more 


_ eaſy diſcovery. 


0 


. 


Deſcription of an engine, in avhich, 
| the centrifugal fir "7s ' happily 

applied to the raifing of <vater : 
vente by. Mr. Robert Exftine: 


and from his defiens executed by | 


Mi. Cole, mathematical inflrum,; 
_— 4 s [, DE 0 i 
maker, near IW eftminfler bridze, 

Surręy. ; 


Is machine will be moſt 


eaſily underſtood from an 
account of the principles on which 


it is founded. 
Suppoſe a tube, one part verti- 


cal, and the other part horizontal, 


| ſuſpended upon, and moveable 


round, an axis; and the upper 
aperture leſs than the lower aper- 
ture; let this tube be filled with 
water, and immerſed in water; 
the upper aperture being ſhut by a 
valve opening outwards ; tis evi- 
dent, the whole tube will remain 
full, though open at bottom, it the 
greateit height is not greater than 
column of water. | 

Again, ſuppoſe the tube turned 
round its axis, the water in the 
horizontal part will require a cen- 
tritugal force, which, ſufficiently 
increaſed, muſt overcome the 
preſſure of the air on the valve, 
and be thrown out; and, ſince the 


that to which the air will ſuſtain | 


air cannot enter againſt a ſtream 


of water, which has aheady over- 
come its preſſure, the weight of 
the atmoſphere on the water in 
the well muſt neceſſarily force it 
up, to ſupply the place of what 35 
ejected, V5 
„ Hence, 


three feet ſquare on | 
occupied by the ejecting 
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Hence, in chis machine, the 
water thrown out acts the part of 
nene 


| te lified. 


The horizontal part is called 
the ejected tube, or radius, and 
the mouth of it the aperture of 


n . - 

In conſtructing this machine, 
there may be two or more ejecting 
tubes, provided the ſum of the 
apertures of ejection be leſs than 
that of the bore of the tube through 
which the water aſcends ; and the 
higher the water 1s raifed, the 
larger muſt be the bore of the tube, 
in proportion to the apertures at 
which the water 1s diſcharged, be- 
cauſe the velocity with which the 
atmoſphere forces up the water 
through any tube, diminiſhes in a 
certain proportion the higher it 1s 
ate; - | 

In ſhips, the ejecting tubes may 
be immediately under the deck, 
moveable by a wheel and pinion, 
the frame-work to reſt on the 
deck. In the largeit machines, 
it will take up a 3 of about 

bs The ſpace 
tubes, 
ſuppoſing the caſe, which pre- 
vents the water from diſperſing 


all round, to be upon the deck, 
need not exceed five feet diameter, 


and a foot deep, though the ma- 
chine be made large enough to 


throw out three tons per minute; 


becauſe it has been found by ex- 


periment, that an ejecting radius 


of only two feet is ſufficient for 
a machine thirty feet high, being 


lately proved by a machine of that 


height, which threw out at the 


rate of a ton a minute, with fix 


ordinary hands not accuſtomed to 
work at a winch. 


At the bottom of the machine is 


raiſed. 
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$ ſlider, pulled up and puſhed 
down by an iron rod which reaches 
the deck; the uſe of this is to 
ſtop the bottom of the machine, 
when it is filled with water, 
by an aperture at the extremity: 
of one of the ejecting tubes. At 
the bottom is hkewiſe a valve, 
which anſwers the fame purpoſe 
with the ſlider in machines, where 
the required centrifugal force can 
immediately be given to the eject- 
ing tubes. | TY 
The valves on the apertures of 
ejection ſhut of themſelves by 


ſprings, and open only when the 


centritugal force overcomes the 
preſſure of the air; the machine, 
once filled, remains full while 
worked, as long as there remains 
any water at the bottom to be 


The joint by which the eject- 


ing tubes have liberty to move, 


while the conveying tube is at reſt, 
is contained in a cylindrical cup, 
immediately under the head, and 
the whole weight of the moveable 

part is ſuſtained on the extremity _ 
of the axis, which axis ends in 
a conical point, and terminates at 
the top of the fixed tube, reſting 
in a ſocket, upon a ſcrew; which 


fcrew and ſocket are ſupported by 


three radii at the upper part of the 
conveying tube: the air is exclud- 


ed by a collar of leather which lies 


upon a flank of poliſhed braſs; the 
leather is immoveable, being taſ- 
tened to the cylindrical cup by 
a ring of braſs with ſcrews paſſing 


through both, Another braſs ring 


prefles with its weight (which 1s 
ſometimes augmented by ſprings) 
upon the inner circle of the leather, 


to keep it flat on the braſs flank, 


which, along with the head of the 
machine, moves below it. The 
> under 
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under ſide of the flank touches 
ö nothing; the only friction of this 
joint then is that of poliſned braſs, 
moving under oiled leather, which, 
from the ſmoothneſs of che fur- 
taces, and their proximity to the 
centre, muſt neceſlarily be very 
ſmall. That the air cannot enter 
the machine by this joint, 1s evi- 
dent, becauſe the ſuction being in- 
wards, and water or oil in the cup 
above the leather, the air preſſing 
to get in excludes itſelf, the joint 
being in fact a circular valve. 

This machine has many advan- 
tages over other pumps, beſides 
its throwing out a greater quan- 

tity of water than any hitherto 1n- 
vented ; particularly its not being 
able to accident, there being no 
up of it which by working can 

e ſuppoſed to give way ; the axis 
being of iron, about two inches 
ſquare, and only two feet and a 
half long. It cannot choke with 
ſand, ballaſt, or any thing which 
prevents the operation of other 
pumps; and an accident from a 
caunon-ball can as eafily be re- 
paired in this as any pump what- 
ever, by replacing the part ſhot 
away; for the whole machine takes 
to pieces at different joints ſcrew- 
ed together; and an entire machine 
may be fitted up in a quarter of an 
hour. | 

The inventor has a patent for 
Great Britain and the plantations, 


notwithſtanding which he propoſes | 


to oblige thoſe who have occaſion 
tor ſuch machines on the moſt mo- 
derate terms; one of them will laſt 
40 years, and for a common mer- 
Fhant-hip will not coſt 30. 
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| ſtood, in what we write on 
the ſubject, we hope the candid 
will allow us the to! lowing leat. 
ng principles, or maxims, with- 
out icarching for, or even expect. 
ing, a perfect BY le or * of 
expreſſion. 

I. That all carriages. go eaſier 


down bill than on 1 85 wad, Ou 


frer on level ground than up hill, 


aud harder up hill, as the ſiue of the 
angle of aſcent, (or nearly lo), till 
the angle becomes about 20%; or 
till the perpendicular aſcent may 
be about one third of the baſe line, 
at which time no power can be 
ſaid to draw a load up the fame 
ſmooth hard plane that itſelf may 
ſtand upon *, 

II. That ſandy roads (aud hack 


fort of Hue 87 avel as may be coiſe- 


dered as next ain to fend) are, gr- 
nerally {peaking, the moſt pla 
aud be roads 
though | in gencral they may be to, 
yet that meaning is far from being 
for it ſeldom happens 
that the roads under the general 
idea of ſandy roads will bear much 
work in long, continued, gentle 
rains; therefore ſuch had mutt 
have breadth, 1 in proportion to the 
work they are expected to bear, 
which muſt ever be at the diſcre- 


* By ſmooth and hard is meant, ſuch a condition as a maſon may be ſup- 
poſed to leave the face of a ſtone in from his axe or chiſſel, or when the com- 
mon roads are in | theix hardeſt or Imootheſt condition. 


tion 


ave have, But, 


þ4 — 
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ion of him of.them who have the 
ee, 

HI. That pavements can never. be 
\mfidered as commodious roads, though 
often to be preferred in particular 

aces. and cates. , --- ©; 

IV. That waſh roads (however 
aplanded by ſome) are rarely without 
utorious exceptions ; though in par- 
icular places they too may be uſe- 
ful and neceſſary, __ 

V. That roads whoſe ſurfaces are 
thigfly compoſed of hard, rough gra- 
nl, replete <vith looſe . pebbles, (or 
her irregular large tones), though 
they may be comparatively good in 
dirty Jeaſons, cannot be efteemed the 
mf eligible roads, <vhether con- 
ſdered under faddles, traces, or 
heels. 8 5 

VI. That broad wheels cuear out 
walls, and themſelves, much leſs 
ban narrow ones; and (cæteris 
paribus) zz drying ſeaſons, even 
conſol:date the ſurface of roads, This 
s not only demonſtrable by the 
eſtabliſhed laws of mechanict, but, 
we preſume, ſufficiently proved 
by the laſt ten years experi- 


the metropolis for about an hun- 
dred miles diſtance ; but we ap- 


prehend, as there are many inter- 


renting roads, that it doth not yet 


mount to half the carriage of the 


kingdom. e 5 
VII. That great inconveniencies 
ariſe from the preſent manner of 
Mag broad wheels, viz. by their 
making the ruts or tracks too nar- 
row and irregular at the bottoms 
tor horſes to travel in; for though 


* Where'new roads are to be made through ſuch a ſoil, might it not be of 


ence on the oreat roads round. 


this . inconveniency may, in ſome 
meaſure, vaniſh near London, and 


in other great turnpike-roads, 
which may have obtained a majo- 
rity of broad wheels, by means of 


ſaddle-horſes, drift cattle, with 
coaches, chaiſes, and a. perpetual' 


attendance of labourers, ſupplied 
by large tolls; yet it is an extra- 
ordinary grievance amongſt far- 
mers (eſpecially thoſe of ſmall 
farms in croſs roads), and where 
the country proves clay, marl, or 
rich or 7 


wheel- carriage neceſlary, and no 


turnpike; as near large and heavy 


manufactories, and mines of coal, 
lime, lead, &c, for when the ruts 
get any conſiderable depth, the 


' cattle are often thrown down, ard 
in general lamed by inſenfible degrees, 
from the uneaſy form of the path 
they are obliged to travel in; for 


that the broad and narrow going 
both in the ſame ruts, is intolerable 
to the broad ones, as well with re- 
ſpect to the ruts of the wheels, as 
the paths for the cattle to walk in; 


and where they have not that ſmall 


relief by the difference of tolls (or 


even where they have), we humbly 


conceive may yet claim ſome far- 


ther notice and aſſiſtance from legi- 
tlative wiſdom, to extend that mode 


of preſerving roads, by means of 
broad wheels, to the utmoſt verge 
of Great Britain, as it muſt be al- 
lowed the beſt and moſt general 
project ever yet practiſed in the 
kingdom for that purpoſe. 

VIII. That to remedy the impedi- 


great ſervice to ſow it firſt with Timothy graſs, or ſome vegetable of the ſame 
nature? The roots of this graſs, according to Mr. Rocque, are fo ſtrong, and 
lo interwoven with each other, that they render the wetteſt, ſofteſt land, on 
which a horſe could not find footing, firm enough to bear the heavieſt cart. 


See Pe 144 ] 


Ment 


ungy foil “, and but 
thinly peopled, and yet much 
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ment ariſing from the prejent way of 
uff Fakat wheels, 1s 4 province for 

a ſuperior wiſdom and authority*; 

or can we help wiſhing to be 
indulged with a fight of our humble 
2 in print (conceived ſo long 

ince as the year 1755, and propa- 
gated amongſt our aſſociates ), 
which, in plain truth, amounts 


to little more than the finding 


a means to have one axle, of 
all four-wheeled carriages, longer 
than the other; ſo that the inner 
diſtance of the head of one pair of 
wheels be leſs than the outward 


diſtance of the other; at leaſt two 


feet, or perhaps two feet two, four, 
or ſix inches; and then it would 
be leſs material what breadth the 
wheels themſelves were of, ſo that 
their tread be flat; or if one 


pair were two or three times 
the breadth of the other, provid- 


ed the whole breadth of the four 
Wheels be at leaſt two feet, or 
other legal breadth, and the track 


made by ſuch waggon twelve, 


thirteen, fourteen, or fifteen inches 


broad (and words can explain 


ſuch liberty without danger of li- 
tigious confuſion). - 


If carts were to have the diſ- 
tance of theirs either equal to the 
greateſt or leaſt tread of the wag- 
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gons, it would generally help 
preſerre and A * 
and the horſes path, and would 
have its uſe to different and parti. 
cular people and neighbourhoods. 
— Query, if not better to have 
carts with broad wheels go only 


in the middle of the waggon-track, 
or other difference in the tolls or 


number of cattle drawing ? per. 
haps no more than two, if under 
an augmented breadth, | 


IX. That the attrition, or fie. 


tion, between the common <wood axlei 
and the boxes of the wheels, is mi 
more than one ſixteenth of the <while 


draught 1. The projector of a late 


project, under the affected and 
pompous epithet of FriF:on ami- 
hilated, having allowed, and rati- 

ove that his project 
could never amount to more than 
about half a horſe in a team of 
eight; and though that projector 
had flattered himſelf that his pro- 
ject came as near the total preclu- 
ſion of that friction as the nature 
of things would admit; yet was 
he forced to acknowledge too, that 
his invention, when applied to car- 
riages, muſt have ſome allowance 


further for its own weight, which 


might be conſidered as goods to be 
carried for nought ||. 


Ves a certain method is humbly hoped from the well- collected opinion of 
the whole kingdom in parliament aſſembled. 


| + And hinted in a ludicrous petition to the editors of the Gentleman's Ma- 


gazine, but was never touched by the preſs that we know of. By a general 
act relating to waggons, paſſed laſt ſeſſions, waggons, &c. with nine inch 
wheels, ſo conſtructed as to roll ſixteen inches ſurface, are to pay but half toll; 
nine inch wheels not fo conſtructed to pay twice, and narrow wheels three 
times as much, 5 J Ts | 
But the attrition, or rubbing of the ſides of the wheels, in deep ruts and 
rough ftony roads, is indefinitely more, | | 

| See the Chronicle, and other papers, about Auguſt or September, 
1758, WE | | | 
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cis impediment of 
weight is a very material one in 
the iron arms now in uſe, it is am- 
ply compenſated by oil inſtead of 
orcaſing, and the poſſibility of 
drawing ' greater loads than wood 
could bear without firing, or re- 
tarding the 3 of buſineſs. 

X. But there is another fort of 
friHion, or rubbing, velatins to 
heel · carriages, of much higher im- 

t than that of the ais, eſpecially 
in the narrow <vheels, Which is, 
their rubbing againſt the ſides of 
the ruts when they get of any con- 


ſiderable depth; which muſt hap- 


en from various cauſes; as, firſt, 


whenever a W heel follows another 
thinner than itſelf, it both happen 
to tread ſo as to go exactly in the 


ſame track, this friction will be 
on both ſides of the following 


wheel, before it can touch the bot- 
tom of the rut made by its fore- 


runner : hence the edges of new 
wheels wear off much faſter than 
the edges of old ones; and if they 


tread a ſmall matter wider, or nar- 
rower, the impediment 1s greatly 


increaſed, which impediment fre- 


quently happens from the imper- 
tection of workmen ; a circumſtance 
not to be avoided. . 
Whenever the bottoms of the 
ruts are compoſed of large rough 
ſtones, ſome wheels, narrow ones 


eſpecially, will get more on one ſide, 


and ſome on the other, as happens 
on rough pavements, but gene- 
rally much worſe in common roads, 
though leſs conſpicuous : the 
wheels are perpetually riſing and 
falling from one ſtone to another, 
not only from the ſummit to the 
pots immediately before it, 


ut when the edge of the wheel 


happens a little befide the crown 
ot the ſtone, probably ſlides fide- 


5 
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ways off ſuch ſtone, with a forci- 
ble ſhock, into the collateral de- 

preſſion; whilſt every ſuch flip 
wears off ſomething from the 


wheel, ſomething from the ſtony 


road, and fome labour from the 
cattle drawing ſuch load; and at 
every ſuch flip the very ſtone from 
which the wheel hath flipped ries 
more or lets in proportion to the 
ſhock, till at length that very ſtone 


1s worn out, and forced above 


ground, from whence probably it 
talls again under the purſuing 
wheels, as if on e to be 
ground to an impalpable powder, 
by the moſt facile means that art 
can contrive, and from whence 
wind or water conveys it into one 
of their own fluid elements. 

XI. That this fort of friction, rub- 
bing, cr grinding, from the edges or 
fades of thin wheels, is much greater 
than in the broad ones. 

Hence, it is preſumed, the broad 
ones muſt laſt longer in proportion 
to the expen-e, and require leſs 
power to draw them with the ſame 
load, | 5 

XII. That high wheels will al. 
ways travel eaſier than low ones, 
till their own weight becomes an in- 
cumbrance, equal to the difficulty of 
ſur mounting obſtacles by their ſhorter 
—: . 

Now, we apprehend this incum- 
brance of the weight of wheels 
only will increaſe nearly as the 
ſquares of their diameters: hence, 


a wheel of double the height would 


have quadruple the weight ; one 
of three times the height, nine 
times the weight, &c. but it may 
hkewiſe be obſerved, that though 
the ſmall wheels are capable of 


bearing the ſame trial of ſtrength 


as the large ones at firit, yet cer- 
tainly the large ones muſt be pre- 
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ſumed to wear longer, as the points 
that muſt come in contact with 
| the road, to wear them out, are 
leſs frequent in proportion as the 
lineal dimenſions only (being of 
the ſame breadth) where they tread 
Ro, ret To 
We apprehend too, that mecha- 
mics. and experience will nearly 
_ coincide in the proof, that wheels 
for carriages, 
horſes, and made of ſuch timber 
as England moſt aptly produces 
for the purpoſes of heavy loads; 
will be found to be ſomewhere 
between four and fix feet dia- 
meter. e | 
XIII. That the expence of fimilar 
vheels may be confidered nearly in 


proportion as their æueighis. Lower 


wheels, however, might be more 
uleful if the roads were more even 
in their general ſurface; but the 
difficulty of ſurmounting the com- 
mon obſtacles of roads muſt pre- 
vail, for ſome time at leaſt, againſt 
very low wheels. bo 
N. B. The weight of wheels is 
not quite ſo pernicious as if the 
fame lay in any other part of the 
carriage, or in the goods tc be 
carried ; but the difference is no 
more than that they add no tric- 
tion in their boxes, which (by No. 
IX.) is only one ſixteenth part; 
and that they, in ſome meaſure, 
prevent the overturning of high 
loads, by keeping the centre of 
gravity of the whole ſomething 
lower than it would be, if the 
wheels were lighter. 


It is obſerved, that gentlemen 


of ſpeculative faculties, and thoſe 
who practiſe the carrying buſineſs, 
generally diſagree in poſiting the 
goods in tke wuggon. 

The former prove by their art, 


* See our laſt vol. p. 65, 


ſing from the 1 
to be drawn by 


experimentally) that the load drarz 
Ke eaſieſt 2 the heavieſt pant 
lies upon the hinder (as the larger) 
wheels. e 
But, as theſe accurate Experi- 
ments, and their concluſions, are 
enerally drawn from regular plains, 
It is preſumed, that they trequently 
overlook that _- advantage ar- 
rength of the thill- 
horſes when exerted in lifting the 
low wheels out of their hole, which 
may be more than equivalent to 
the height of the hinder wheels; 
but this being an undeterminable 
point, may be fruitleſsly conteſted 


det erer. 5 | 
Though a late author (Mr, 
Bourne), notwithſtanding the ill 
ſucceſs of his public experiment 
near London“, has certainly merit- 
ed greatly of mankind by his new- 
invented waggon, and his treatiſe 
wrote on the ſubject of roads in 
general; yet it is much to be feared 
that ſeveral objections muſt ariſe in 
practice, which he was not at that 
time aware of. „ 
As firſt, it is preſumed that the 


lowneſs of his wheels are too far 


in the extreme, if he is not really 
miſtaken in his reaſoning upon 
their ſurmounting of obſtacles, 
which may often be ſtruck or 
driven before the wheels with 


a ſliding motion, before they can 
mount the ſummit of ſuch obſta- 


eles ; in which caſe the wheels of 
two or three times the height 
would have greatly the advan- 
tage. 5 

This great cylindric length 
would likewiſe have the fame kind 
of impediment, in every turning, 
as the conic wheels would in g0- 
ing ſtrait forward, as he has rightly 
obſerved. 


Though 


* — — E 
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Though a certain condition of 
pads may, in particular times and 


laces, allow a preference to his 
method; yet theſe ſmall, long cy- 


ünders can ſcarcely ever be uni- 


rerfally advantageous. 


If the load be pretty high, and 


moſt over the two wheels that are 
neareſt together, it will often en- 


danger the overturning, as may be 


conceived from a ſtool or tabl 
ſtanding on three feet. N 
Yet what Mr. Bourne has ſaid 


upon roads in general may be 
worth legiſlative notice, however 


raried for ſimplicity's ſake. 


—_— 


— — 


Hints for treating geography is a 


more rational and conciſe manner. 


1 Þ HIS may be done by conſi- 


dering the terraqueous globe 
as conſiſting of three parts, the 


ſame as it is naturally divided into, 


in conſequence of the obliquity of 
its axis to its orbit, by its annual 


motion round the ſun; viz. one 


torrid zone, two temperate zones, 


reckoning each pair of the fellow 


zones but one part, on account of 
the perfect ſimilarity between ſuch 


The ſuppoſed advantage of 
this fyſtem is, that, as the fun and 


4 1 
ſoil of the ſeveral parts of the 
earth included under one zone, 


or the fellow zones, are every- 


where nearly ſimilar, fo likewiſe 
are the. itrata, the mineral and ve- 
getable productions, not to ſay 


the animal, including mankind; 
all the articles of natural and po- 
pular hiſtory in theſe ſeveral zones 
(ſuch as food, dreſs, buildings, 


&c.) are, in meaſure, ſimi- 
lar; ſo that this ſyſtem of geogra- 
phy would be more homogeneous 
than thoſe formed upon the old 
hypotheſis, in which the writers 


travel from country to country 
without any regard to common 
relation. | e 


The above is a thought, Which 


has frequently occurred to the 


writer in his converſe with geo- 


graphical authors, whoſe abrupt 
tranſitions from countries ſo dif- 
ferent (in regard to all the great 
natural, geo 
nomical diſtinctions) having diſ- 
guſted him, he fell, many years 
ago, upon this expedient, as a 
means to prevent the inconveni- 
ence. | e ILL pg IS 
If the hint ſhall be thought 
worthy of notice, it will certainly 
be a gratification to the author; 
if not, he will at leaſt remain fate 


from cenſure in his obſcurity. | 
TERRA INCOGNITA. 
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phical, and aſtro- 
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ANT.IQUITIES 


Ai account of a mummy | i becked at 
London, 1763, by Dr. 
Mollaſton, 5 Blanchard, Dr. 


Hunter, Dr. Petit, the rec. Mr. 


Egerton Leigh, and Mr. Hunter ; 
| in à letter from Dr. Hadley to Dr. 

Heberden ; from the Philoſophical 

Tranſaftions for the year 1764. 


| B ee mummy is the firſt ar- 

ticle in Dr. Grew's catalogue 
of the rarities of the royal ſociety. 
He informs us that it was a pre- 
ſent from Henry duke of Nortolk, 
and was an entire one, taken out 
of the royal pyramids. He then 
proceeds to deſcribe the manner in 


which the ſeveral parts were wrap- 


ped up; but this he has not done 
exactly, as moſt of theſe very parts 
had evidently never been opened, 
till the preſent examination of them, 
when they were found in a very 
different ſtate from that in which 
they are repreſented by him. | 
It had been greatly injured' be- 
fore it came into our hands; the 


bead had been taken off from the 


body, and the wrappers with which 
they had been united having been 
deſtroyed, the cavity of the tho- 


rax was found open towards the 


neck; and part of the upper cruſt, 
with the clavicles, having been 
alſo broken away, the heads of 
the ofa humeri preſented them- 
ſelves, covered with a thin coat of 
pitch. 

The feet alſo had been broken 
off from the legs, and were fixed, 
by wites, to the end of the wooden 
caſe in which the mummy lay. 


P 


The vutward painted covering, 
which reached from the up 
art of the cheſt nearly to the 
ttom of the legs, had been te- 
moved, and faſtened on again by 
a great number of ordinary nails, 
driven up to the dead, into the 
ſubſtance of the mummy, This 
had moſt probably been done by 
thoſe who had orders ſome years 
fince to repair it ; and by this, and 
by the manner in which they had 


faſtened on the feet, they ſeem to 
have done their work in a moſt 


clumſy manner. 


This whole external covering 
of the fore part of the mummy 


conſiſted of ſeveral folds of broad 
pieces of linen cloth, made to ad- 
here together, by ſome viſcous 
matter, which had not yet loſt 
its property ; and the whole had 
received an additional degree of 
ſtrength and ſubſtance from the 
coat of paint laid on. The figures, 
which were not entirely defaced, 
were of the ſame kind with thoſe 
which all the writers on this ſub- 
ject have deſcribed. 1 
There were not the leaſt re- 
mains of hair or integuments on 
any part of the head; aud ſome 


parts of the ſkull were quite bam, 


articularly about the temporal 
Fes, which had the natural po- 
liſh, and appeared, in every - 
ſpect, like the bones of an ordi- 
nary ſkull. To other parts of the 
ſkull adhered ſeveral folds ot 


pitched linen, which, togethe!, 

were near half an inch in thick- 

neſs ; on removing them they der 
| | toun 
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fund to have been in actual con- 
uct with the bone; ſo that the 
ineguments muſt have been taken 
way before the wrappers were at 
firlt applied. 
The under jaw was loſt ; and the 
ſuperior maxillary, ſphenoidal and 
ethmoidal bones were broken away; 
the foramen occipitale was ſtopped 
up with pitch, with which alſo 
the inner part of the ſkull was 
lined : this ſeems to have been 
red in at the foramen, and 
made to apply to the ſeveral parts 
bol the inſide of the ſkull, by turn- 
ing the head in different direc- 
tions; the wave of the melted 
pitch from ſuch motion appearing 
very plain. The inſide of the 
ſkull was in many places covered 
rery thinly, and, in ſome few, 
which the, fluid pitch had miſſed, 
it was quite bare. The pitch, 
which ſtopped- up the foramen oc- 
cipitale, had on it the impreſſion 
of one of the vertebræ of the neck ; 
and externally about the foramen 
adhered a conſiderable quantity of 
itch. 1 | | 
; The outward painted covering 
being removed, nothing but linen 
filets were to be ſeen ; which in- 
cloſed the whole mummy. 1 
Theſe fillets were of different 
breadths ; the greater part about 
an inch and a halt, thoſe about 
the feet much broader: they were 
torn longitudinally ; thoſe few that 
had a felvage, having it on one 
hide only; the uppermoſt fillets 
were of a degree of fineneſs nearly 
equal to what is now fold in the 
ſhops for 25. 44. per yard, under 
the name of long lawn ; and were 
woven ſomething after the manner 
of Rufſa ſheeting ; the fillets were 
ot a brown colour, and in ſome 
meature rotten. Theſe outward 
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fillets ſeemed to owe their colour 
to having been ſteeped in ſome 


gummy ſolution, as the inner ones 


were in pitch. © | 
The fillets immediately under 
the painted covering lay in a tranſ- 
verſe direction ; — theſe, which 
were many double, they lay oblique 
diagonally from the ſhoulders to 
the za. Under theſe the fillets 
were broader, ſome nearly three 
inches, and lay longitudinally from 
the neck to the feet, and alle from 
the ſhoulders down the ſides, on 
which there was a remarkable 
thickneſs of theſe longitudinal fil- 
lets: under theſe they were again 
tranſverſe, and under theſe again 
oblique. _ „„ 

The fillets in general externally 
did not adhere to each other; but, 
though pieces of a conſiderable 
length could be taken off entire, 
yet (from the great age) ſo tender 
was the texture of the cloth, that 
it was impoſſible regularly to un- 
roll them. WT 

As the outward fillets were re- 
moved, thoſe that next preſented 
themſelves had been evidently 


ſteeped in pitch, and were, in ge- 


neral, coarſer, in folds, and more 
irregularly laid on, as they were 
more diſtant from the ſurface. The 
inner filleting of all was ſo im- 


pregnated with pitch as to form 


with it one hard black brittle 
maſs, and had been burned nearly 
to a coal. On breaking this it 
appeared in many places as if 


filled with a white effloreſcence, 


like that obſervable on the outſide 
of pyrites which had been expoſed 
to the air. This eMoreſcence, 
however, had nothing ſaline to the 
taſte; and did not diſſolve in wa- 
ter; but inſtantly diſappeared on 
bringing it near enough to the 


yo 


bddluble in ſpirit of wine. 


A» Es SG 
I The filleting which went round 
+ the upper part of the body, in- 
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fire to be ſlighily heated; and with 
In the cavity of the abdomen we 
found ſeveral ſmall pieces of bone, 


which had the appearance of dry- 


oak, mixed with crumbled pitch ; 
under this was found more ſolid 
pitch, which adhered to the ſpine. 


After cutting away the maſs of 


cloth and pitch which covered the 
_ thorax, we found the arms had been 
laid ftraight down by the ſides of 
the cheſt 
bent upwards, and laid with the 
hands acroſs upon the breaſt, the 
right hand being uppermoſt, 
The bones of the fingers were 
loſt, but the metacarpal bones were 
found broken off, and fallen into 


cluded the arms alſo; but they had 
_ evidently been firſt wrapped ſepa- 
_ rately, then laid up in the poſition. 


in which we found them, and the 
Hollows which they formed filled. 


up with pieces of pitched cloth. 
- + In the cavity of the thorax there 


was alſo a conſiderable quantity 


of crumbled pitch, and fplinters 
of dry bone; and, as in the pro- 
greſs of this examination we con- 
tinually found that ſome of the 
bones did, as we laid them bare, 
ſeparate into ſuch ſplinters; it is 
very Probable that this appearance 
is owing to the mummy's having 
been handled in a rough manner, 
and much ſhaken, by the perſons 
who had driven it full of nails, 
when they were employed to repair 
the outſide of it. 


On our firtt opening a way into 


the thorax, we imagined the ribs 
were deſtroyed ; but, upon a more 
accurate” examination, they were 
found entire; but fo bedded in the 


and the zlua and radius 
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pitch, and fo black, and burneg 


into the maſs, as to make it difficult 


to diſtinguiſh theſe very different 


fubſtances from each other. 


with the 
burned. 


The bones of the ſpine and of 
the pelvis were in the ſame ſtate 
ribs, only rather, more 


There was a confiderable thick 
neſs of hard folid pitch lining 


the cavity of the thorax ; this had 


been evidently liquified, and pour- 
ed in; and retained that gloſſy 
appearance on its ſurface, which 
is obſervable on pitch that is ſuf- 
fered to cool without being dif- 
türe. „„ 

On breaking through this hard 
cruſt of pitch, to examine the wer- 


tebræ and the ribs, the pitch which 


was under the cruſt and neareſt 
to the bones, was crumbly and 
ſoft; and, on being expoſed to the 
air, grew perfectly moiit in a very 
ſhort time. | 
The lower extremities were 
wrapped ſeparately in fillets, - to 
nearly their natural ſize, and then 
bound together, the interſtices be- 
ing rammed full of pitched rags. 
On cutting through the fillets on 


the thighs, , the bones were found | 
inveſted with a thin coat of pitch; 


and the filleting was bound imme- 
diately on this. 2 
The ribia and fibula of each leg 


were found alſo wrapped in the 


ſame manner, and the bones W 
actual contact with the pitch: - 
cepting in one or two places, where 
the pitch was ſo very thin, ta: 
the cloth appeared to adhere to the 
bone ntielt, 71 2 
The feet were filleted in the 
ſame manner, being firſt bound 
ſeparately, and then wrapped to- 
gether. The filleting had ben 
by ſome accident rubbed off the 
5 t063 
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| by, which it 


bones a ed 
their cavities quite, flled with 
pitch. * The filletting about the 
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leſſer toes had been broken away; 


* 


had been penetrated, and 


heel had alſo been broken away, 


and the bones of the rarſus, and 


ſome of the metatarſal bones had 


| thole of tl 
of the tendo Achillis adhered to the 


' Os 


the ſole of this foot, they were 


F Tis: 
| brought to mind a paſſage in Pro- 


fallen out, and were loſt ; yn, 
the remainingdfilleting like a Kin 


olf caſe. 


The fillets on the left foot "were 


| perfect, except on the heel, and 


where ey had been divided from 
the leg; a ſmall portion 


calcis, and ſome of the 


to the a//rpgalus. 
On cutting into the fillets. on 


Ly 


ligaments 


appeared, that theſe 


ad 
0 


* 
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toes of che light foot; and the nail | ea die à planta decerpti & pafti ap- 
pk the great toe was found paruerint. eee 

the laſt joints of the bones 6f the The fillets were removed from 


this foot with great care; they were 
much impregnated with pitch, ex- 


cepting about the toes; where the 


ſeveral folds united into one maſs, 
being cut through, yielded to the 
knife like a very tough wax. The 


toes being carefully laid bare, the 


nails were found perfect upon them 
all; ſome of them retaining a red- 
diſh hue, as if they had been paint- 
ed; the ſkin» Allo, and even the 


fine ſpiral lines on it, were ſtill 


very viſible on the. under part f 
the great toe, and of the three next 
joining toes. Where the ſkin , 
the toes was deſtroyed, there ap- 
peared a pitchy nfaſs, reſembling in 


« forms the fleſhy ſubſtance, though | 


ſomewhat . ſhrunk” from its original 


bulk, The natural form of the 


found * to. incloſe a bulbous root. « fleſh was preſerved alſo on the un- 


The appearance of this was very de 
\ freſh; and part of the thin ſhin- of, the toes. 
ing Kin came off with a flake of tabs 


the dry, brittſe filleting, with which 


it had been bbund down; it ſeem-- 
ed to have been in contact with 
the fleſh$ the baſe ef the rbot lay 


towards the heel. 


diſcovery immediately 


per Alpinus*, and gave ſome ap- 


pearance of probability to a fela- 


tion, which, as he himſelf infinu- 


doubt his veracity. ' Speaking of 


| the itone image of the ſcarahrus, 
which was found in the breaſt of 


2 mummy, he adds; Iucrecdlibil' dic- 


tu, rami roriſmarint qui una cum itlolo 


uventi fuerunt, fol:a uſeue adeo vi- 


ridia & recentia iſa fuerunt, ut 


-tendno " A 
Jor tendons,» * 


der part of the foot, near the baſes - | 
a On the back of the 
appeared ſeveral of the exten- 250 
E iroot juſt mentioned was 
boùnd to the foot by the filleting 


that inveſted the metatarſal bones; 


no more bf this filleting was cut 


away, then was juſt ſufficient to 


ſhew, without removing from its 
place, a ſubſtance which had been 


preſerved in ſo extraordinary a 
, manner. - 1 By 
ates, might give great reaſon to 


On cutting | away the fillets 
which covered the tags the bones, 


adhered ſtrongly together; and 


were covered with hard piteh, with 
which they ſeemed thoroughly im- 
N n 


n cutting away this outward 


pitch, there ppeared very diſtinctiy 


* Proſper Alpinus rerum Agyptiarum, &c. cum Notis Veftingii, 1735, D 36. 
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the tendons of the peroncus anticus 
and pofticus, the tendons of the ex- 
tenor digitorum longus, and the ten- 
don of the tibialis anticus; and be- 
ſiddes theſe a conſiderable portion of 

the ligaments of the tar/us. 
On examining the caſe formed 
by the pitch and fillets, which had 


covered the right foot, and out of 


which the bones had been taken, 
there was a very plain mould left, 


in which there had been incloſed 


another root ſimilar to that we had 
' diſcovered in the left foot; and 
in which ſome of the external 
ring ſkin of the root ſtill re- 
mained. 


From experiment it has been 
found, that, bones and fleſh being 
boiled in eommon pitch, it will 
pervade the ſubſtance, and fill che 
cavities of the former; and the 
latter will be ſo impregnated with 
it, as to be reduced to an uniform 
black brittle maſs; not in the leaf 
reſembling fleſh. 
This treatment, however, wil 
not account for the ſtate in which 
this mummy was found ; for, if the 
fleſn had not been previouſly re. 
moved, though its ap 
would have been entirely changed, 
yu the filleting could "never hare 

een found in contact with the 


During this whole examination, bones. YE 


: + if we except what was diſcovered 


in the feet, there were not found 
the leaſt remains of any of the ſoft 
All the bones of the trunk were 
bedded in a maſs ,of pitch;, and 
| thoſe of the limbs were covered 
with a thin coat of it, and then 
ſwathed in the | fillets ; which (as 
has been mentioned) in ſome places, 


. _ where the pitch was very thin, 
adhere to the bone it- 


ſeemed to 
"RT 1 NY | 
The cavities of many of, the 
bones, on being broken, were 
found quite full of this ſubſtance: 
the metacarpal bones were ſo; as 
were the radii, and many others: 


were impregnated with it; and fo 
| burned, as to be with difficulty 
diſtinguiſhed from it: in which 


ſtate alſo were the vertebræ, and 


the bones of the pelvis. . 
The pitch had alſo penetrated 
into the cellular part of the head 
of the thigh-bone ; the ſmall bones 
of the toes were quite full: but 
It had not entered into all the 
metatarſal bones, 


nermoſt filletin 


From this laft circumſtance it is 


moſt likely, that the body, er- 


cepting the feet, had been reduced 
to a ſkeleton, before it was laid 
up; it is alſo pretty certain, that 
it muſt have been kept ſame time 


in boiling pitch, both before and 


after ſome of the layers of the in- 
were laid on. 
The feet ſeem to have been 
ſwathed, at leaſt * in part, before 
they were committed to the hot 
pitch; and this ſeems to have per. 


vaded the bandages, the fleſh, and 


: Agyptians 
the ribs, as was before- mentioned, 


the bones. 

It has been imagined, that the 
principal matter - uſed by the 
for embalming, was 
the aſphaltus ; but what we found 
was certainly a vegetable produc- 
tion. The ſmell in burning wa 
very unlike that of afpbaltus ; not 
did it reſemble that of the com- 


mon pitch of the fir- tree, being 


rather aromatic. 
It was compared with a varietj 
of reſins and gum-relins ; but 
ſeemed not to reſemble any o 
them, excepting myrrh, and thit 


but very flightly. 1 


30. 


In all probabitiey, it was not a 
imple ſubſtance ;- but might be a 
fixture of the reſinous produc- 


ich of that tree which they had 
in the greateſt plenty. | 
The AanPae Te Kere of Hero- 


ur of the cedar; it is the ſub- 


uſed for embalming; Galen { men- 
tons its power of preſervin 

bodies; and || Dioſcorides calls it 
NerCwn. Pliny, ſpeaking of the 
wdar, ſays, that the tar was forced 


it was called cedrium, cxjzs tanta 


' mum defunttorum. to perfuſa er 
OE TY | X 


'Setur,; - | 


procured from the phyſic-garden 
at Chelſea ; and, being treated in 


D 


no. aromatic {ipell, and ſeemed, in 
any reſpects, ſimilar to the pro- 
duce of the fir-tree. There muſt 
| undoubtedly, therefore, have been 
ſome other reſinous matter mixed 
mth he 8 
| be pitch of this mummy was 
carefully diſtilled; but gave no 


expected from a reſinous 


dy; 
the caput mortuum, © when 


burned 


tons of the country, with the 


dotus We and the Ke9pics of Diodoris \ 
Siculas , was moſt probably the 


ſance ſaid by theſe authors to be 


out of it by fire, and that in Syria 


vis oft, ut in aypto + corpora ho- 
Some branches of the cedar were 


the manner, deſcribed by Pliny, 
fielded tar and pitch, which had 


other produce than what __ be 
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and elixated, yielded a fixed alkali; 


to this may be attributed the 
moiſture, which the pitch, that 
was in contact with the ſpine and 
thoſe other parts which were moſt 
burned, contracted on being broken 
and expoſed to the air; for this 
1 1 had an alkaline taſte, and 


1ad been more than melted ; hav- 


ing been burned to a capat mor- 
tuumi. HE | 


A great variety of experiments 
were made on this pitchy matter; 


the reſult of them all tended to 
prove, that it had not the leaſt re- 
ſemblance to ſphaltus; but was 
certainly a vegetable reſinous ſub- 
ſtance. 8 . e 
Monſieur Rouelle, in the Me- 
moirs of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences for 17 50, has given us 


a very elaborate and ingemous 


treatiſe on embalming, wherein he 


has chemically, analyſed the pitch 


of tix different mummies. 


what Pietro della Valle **, and 
Joannes Nardius H at the end of 
his edition of Lucretius, have writ- 


ten on this head; from what Dr. 


Middleton 1 obſerved in the mum- 


my which was opened at Cam- 


bridge from the memoirs of count 
Caylus, in the 23d vol. of Acad. 
des Inſcripte & Belles Lettres; and 


from this preſent examination; it 
appears, that various methods of 


Herodot. Euterpe, pag. 119. ed Gronov. _ 

1 Diodor. Sicul. lib. i. pag. 82. ed. Rhodomanni. 

t Galen. de fimpl. Med. Facult. lib. vii. c. 16. NOK. 6 | 
| Dioſcordes de mat. medic lib. i. cap. 105. pag. $5. Francof, 1598. 

I Plimi Hiſtor. lib. xvi. cap. 11. pag. 382. ed. Dalecamp. 72 5 


From his obſervations; from 
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Viaggi di Pietro della Valle, tom. 4. | mY * 
7+ Lucretius Joannis Nardii de Funeribus Ægyptiorum, Animadverſio 
30. pag. 627. Theſe accounts of Della Valle and Nardius are alſo to be 
met with in the third volume of Athanaſ. Kircher's Oedipus Egypt. 

1; Middleton's works, vol, iv. Germana quædam antiquitatis monumenta. 
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embalming were practiſed amo 
the tians; and that they ul 
different materials for this purpoſe: 
and though Herodotus l Diodo- 
rus Sienlus have given us reaſon to 
expect to find the bodies in a much 

more perfect ſtate, than we ever do 
meet with them; yet, on the other 
hand, it is evident, from the foot 
of this mummy which we examin- 
ed, and from the account monſ. 
Rouelle and count Caylus have 
given us in the above- mentioned 


memoirs, that all the fleſhy parts 


were not always previouſly de- 
ſtroyed. 


A dejeription of the famous marble 
trunk of Hercules, dug up at Rome, 
commonly called the Torſo of Bel- 
evedere; <wrought by Apollouius 
the jon of 
| fally allowed to have been made 
fbr aflatue of Hercules ſpinning. 
Tranſlated from the German gf the 
able Winckleman, librarian of the 
Vatican, and antiquary to the P Me, 
= Co by Henry Fuſſle. * 


— Too Aryioyoro. | 
1 Homer. Iliad. V. 


B EAD ER, I now lead thee 
4. to that celebrated trunk of 
Hercules, of whoſe exalted beau- 
ties every praiſe falls ſhort; J intro- 


duce thee to a performance the 


ſublimeſt in its kind, and the moſt 
perfect offspring of art among thoſe 
that have eſcaped the havock of 
time. But how ſhall I deſcribe a 
ſtatue deſtitute of all thoſe parts 
which nature makes the chief ſtan- 
dards of beauty, and the inter- 
preters of the ſoul? As of a mighty 
oak, that, felled by the axe, has 
loſt all its lofty branches, nothing 


eftor, and uniwer- 
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remains but the trunk: this 
mangled is the figure of our 
hero, without head, arms, breaſt, 
or legs. a | 
The firſt look perhaps will ſhew 
thee nothing but huge deformed 
block: but if thou art able to pe- 
netrate the myſteries of art, atten- 
tion will open all her glories to 
thine eye; thou ſhalt ſee Alcides 
= hero transfuſed into the mar- 
le. 
Where the poets ceaſed, the ar. 
tiſt began: they leave him as ſoon 
as, matched with the goddeſs of 


eternal youth, he mixes with the 
den but the artiſt ſhews us his 


erfied form, and, as it were, an 


immortal frame, in which huma- 


nity 15 only left to make viſible 
that ſtrength and eaſe, by which 
the hero had become conqueror of 
the world. N 8 
In the mighty out- lines of this 
body I fee the unſubducd force of 
him who cruſhed the giants in the 
Phlegræan plains, whilſt the un- 
dulating contour reminds me, at 
the ſame time, of that elaſtic flexi- 
bility, that winged haſte, from 


| which all the various transforma- 
tions of Achelous could not e- 
| ſcape. "4 | 


There appears in every part of 
this body, as in ſo many pictures, 
every particular feat of the hero, 
As trom the uſefulneſs of the dit- 
ferent parts of a building, we 
judge of the judicious plan of the 
architect; ſo here, from the har- 
monious variety of powers which 
the artiſt ſtamped on every difter- 
ent part, we may form an idea of 
his extenfive views. | 

I cannot behold the few remains 
of the ſhoulders, without te- 
membering, that their expanded 
ſtrength, like two mountains, * 

al 


£4 to have ſupported the zodiac. 
With what grandeur does the cheſt 
iſe! how magnificent is its vault- 


Antzus and Geryon, though three- 
bodied, were cruſhed; no cheſt of 
an Olympian Pancratiaſt ; no cheſt 
of a Spartan victor, though ſprung 
fm heroes, could riſe with ſuc 
PTT 
Aſk thoſe who know the height 
of mortal beauty, if they have ever 
ſeen a fide comparable to his left 


- one? The elaſticity of the muſcles 
n ß admirably balanced between 
f reſt and motion: by them the 


execute whatever 1t attempted. As 
when, from the firſt movings of the 
ſea, a gentle horror glides over its 


el: thus waving, thus ſoftly undu- 


next, and a third, that riſes be- 
tween them, diſſolves itſelf amidſt 
their gentle conflict, and, as it 
yere, eſcapes our eye. 

Fain would 1 ſtop here, to fix 


ts ide - but there are no limits 
to with-hold the communication of 
ſtil emerging beauties. Conſider 
the thighs, whoſe fulneſs informs 
us that the hero never tottered, 
was never forced to ſtoop, 

At this moment my ſoul flies 


earth which Hercules wandered 
over, nor reſts till arrived at the 
goal of his career, the monumen- 
tal pillars where his foot repoſed. 


thighs, whoſe, never-wearied vi- 
pour and more than human length 
ore the hero through a hundred 
nations to immortality. = But 
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ed orb! Such was the cheſton which 


body muſt have been enabled to 


ſmooth ſurtace, and, undulating as 
they riſe, the waves play, abſorb- 
el in each other and again refund- 


keting, flows each muſcle into the 


could animate matter, 
in our fancy a permanent idea of 


over all the numerous tracts of 


—— uch is the power of the 
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a glance on the back revokes my 


rambling fancy; there new won- 
ders ariſe. I look like one, who, 
after having admired the auguſt 
front of a tem ple, is conducted to 
its top, where he is ſurpriſed at a 
dome, which his eyes can hardly 
command. ä 5 
Here I ſee the chief ſyſtem of 
the bones, the origin of the muſ- 
cles, the cauſe of their motion and 
ſituation, and their aſſemblage, as 
if I beheld from the top of a moun- 
tain a country, over which nature 
has poured her various beauties ; 


as ſmiling hills here ſoftly deſcend _ 


into the lower vale, and there riſe 
again, now confined and now en- 
larged: with ſuch a pleafing va- 
riety here likewiſe ariſe hills of 
muſcles, circumſcribed by inferior 
ones, which like the windings of 
Mæander ſenſibly affect us even be- 
fore they ſtrike the eye. 
If you think it inconceivable 
how any part of the body but the 
head can be endowed with the 
power of thought ; then learn here 
bon the creative hand of the artiſt 
The back 
bending, as with intenſe medita- 
tion, gives me the idea of a head 
buſted with the cheartul remem- 
brance of its aſtoniſhing atchieve- 
ments; and with it, as it riſes ma- 
jeſtie and ſage before my awed eye, 


all the other deſtroyed parts pre- 


ſent themſelves before me. An ef- 
fuſion of images pours from what 
is left, and immediately ſupplies 
the waſte, 55 
The might of the ſhoulders de- 
ſcribes to me thoſe arms, that ftran- 
gled the hon on Cithzron's to 
bound Cerberus, and dragyed him 
from his poſt. The thighs and 


knees ſhew me thoſe legs, that 


knew no reſt, and unfatigued out- 
IN 3 _ ſtripped 


n | - 
Ĩhus perfect neither Hylas ſaw 


- 4 rs IF — 
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{tripped and catched the brazen- 
footed flag. 


By a myſterious art, our mind, 
through all theſe feats of the he- 
ro's force, is led to the perfections 


£ 
Te WE 


of his ſoul; a monument which 
you in vain look for among the 


poets; they ſing the power of his 


arms alone. But here not even a 
hint is left of violence or laſejvious 
love: from the calm repoſe of the 


parts, the grand and ſettled ſoul 


appears; the man who became the 
gnblem of virtue; who, trom his 
love of juſtice alone, faced every 


obvious danger; who reſtored ſecu- 
rity to the earth, and peace to its 


inhabitants. 


Ibis eminent and noble form of 


9 85 nature is, we might ſay, 
Wrapt up in | immortality——of 


which the ſhape is but the reci- 


a mY 


have occupied the place of the 
mortal parts ; tis no longer that 
frame which ſtill has monſters to 


face, and fiends to ſubdue ; tis 
that, which, on Oëta's brow, puri- 
fied from the dregs of mortality, 


has recovered its primitive ſplen- 


dor, the likeneſs of his ſupreme fa- 


him, nor Tolas : muas Hebe, god- 
deſs of immortal youth, that re- 


"ceived him thus, to beſtow on his 
| like eſſence her never-fading 
bloom. In her arms he partook 


of the ainbrofia of the gods; of 


| which his body, void of the grofer 
nouriſhments of man, ſeems re- 
plete, not overſtocked. _ 


O could I ſee this image in that 


primitive grandeur, that beauty 
with which it appeared to the ar- 


« 


hiſt——to ſay what he thought— 
what we ſhould think; my great 
Part aſter his were then to de- 


oppoſed to the greateſt diſcoveries 


have looked down on the homages 


united ſtrength of her forces pro- 


cruelly mangled, and, with many 


row a higher ſpirit ſeems to 


ſcribe it ! But wiſhes are vain : and 
as Plyche faw the fatal charms of 
her lover, only to bewail his fligtt; 
ſo J fee only the ſhadow of this 
Hercules, to bewail him ire. 
parably loſt ! | 

Him art bemoans with me: for 
this work, which the might hare 


of wit or meditation, and proud 
of whoſe ſuperior merits ſhe might 
even nolv, as in her golden days, 


of mankind; this very work, 
and perhaps the laſt, which the 


duced—this work ſhe ſees now 


hundred others, almoſt deſtroyed. — 
But from theſe melancholy reflec- 
tions her Genius turns, to teach vs, 
from what remains, the ways that 
lead to perfection. 


* „ * 


FTNHIS letter is divided into 
of the places that have been fwal- 


been gained by its eruptions ; the 


neum was fituated on a neck of land 


— — — 


Abftraft of a letter concerning Her- 
culanerin, and the other adjacent 
ſübterrancous towns; from the 
abbe Winckleman, librarian of the 
Vatican, and antiquary to the Pot, 
to count Bruhl, chamberlain to his 


Poliſh majefly. 


| four parts: the firſt treats 


lowed up by mount Veſurius; 
the fecond, of the land that has 


third, of the diſcoveries that hare 
been made, and the manner 0! 
ſearching the ruins; the fourt 
contains ſome new remarks on the 
ſubject. 15 

According to Strabo, Hercula. 


which ran out into the ſea, and 
was expoſed to the winds that 
IS ſwept 
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ſrept the coaſt of Africa; and 
Mr. Winckleman obſerves, that 
being nearly on a level with the 
ſea, the water muſt have been 


raiſed, and not the ground ſunk, 


appears by the buildings ſtill. 
remaining in their original pofi- 
tion. The cities that ſuffered a 
common fate with Herculaneum 
were Reſina, or Retina, Pompeii, 
and Stabia. hy | 

It is his opinion, that Hercula- 
neum was not buried under the 


' lava, or a torrent of fire, pro- 


duced by the liquefaction of ſtones _ 


of various kinds, but that it was 
firlt covered with aſhes, and then 
with water; that the aſhes were ſo 
hot as to burn the timber upon the 
ground into charcoal, and that the 
city being firit buried in theſe 
aſhes, and atterwards flooded by 
an inundation, was at length co- 
vered by the lava, which formed 
a kind of-cruſt over all; which did 
not happen either to Pompeii or 
Stabia, to which the lava did not 


reach, and which are therefore co- 


vered only with a kind of light aſhes, 
ſuch as is found under the lava at 
Herculaneum. _ | 

As very few dead bodies have 
been found among the ruins, it is 
probable that the inhabitants had 
time to eſcape ; and, as few move- 
ables of value have been found, 
the whole conſiſting of ſome gold 
medals, and engraved ſtones, 1t 1s 


alſo probable, that they had ſuffi- 


cient time 
wc. | 

By the ſubſtances dug up at 
Pompeii it appears to have ſuttered 
by tormer eruptions of the volca- 
no; for the ci 
one eruption ſeems to have been 


to carry off their et- 


built upon the burnt earth and 
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W of the lava. 


that is buried by 
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ſcoria thrown out by another: the 
ſtreets alſo, as well as thoſe of Her- 
culaneum, are paved with large 
t appears by the following in- 
ſeription, that the Romans had dug 
into the ruins of Herculaneum: 


SIGNA TRANSLATA EX ABDITIS 


Locis AD CELEBRITATEM 
THERMARVM SEVERIANARVM 
AVDENTIVS SAEMILIANVS 
v. c. cox. 


CAMP, CONSTITVIT DEDICARI- 


| QVE PRAECEPIT | | 
CURANTE T. ANNONIO CRY- 
| SANTIO v. p. 5 


About the meaning of this in- 
ſcription the learned are not 
agreed; ſome think it relates to 
the baths of Septimus Severus, 
others of Alexander Severus; but 
however this be, it proves to a 
demonſtration, that the Romans 
dug at Herculaneum, and that the 


excavations were afterwards for- 


PPTP 
The modern diſcovery of Her- 
culaneum was occaſioned by the 
linking a well in the year 1706 for 
the prince d Elbeuf, at a little diſ- 
tance from his houſe: the werk 
having been carried on to the na- 
tural mould, they found, under 
the aſnes of Veſuvius, three large 
ſtatues of women covered with 
drapery, which were claimed by the 
Auſtrian viceroy, and placed at 
Vienna, in the garden of prince 
Eugene. After his death they were 
8 by the king of Poland. 
We are told that they were de- 
ſtroyed in the late war. | 
be 2 of theſe ſtatues 
put a ſtop to the digging, which 
was not renewed for more than 


N thirty 


—ͤ—ñ— ̃ —ͤ — — — — 
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thirty years. After the king of 


== obtained the poſſeſſion ot 


aples, it was undertaken again, 


but untortunately it was left to the 


care of an engineer, who knew no- 
thing about antiquities. 

In the proceſs of the work, the 
labourers diſcovered the theatre, 
and an inſcription by which it 
appeared to be at Herculaneum : 


they found alſo another public in- 


ſeription, the letters of which were 


of bronze, and four palms high *; 
this they ſnewed to the engineer, 
who, with a ſtupidity ſcarce to be 
paralleled, ordered the letters to 
be torn from the wall uncopied, 
and throwing them all into a baſ- 
ket, ſent them in this confuſion as 
à preſent to his majeſty. His ma- 


jeſty, however, ſoon after thought 
fit to advance this incomparable 
engineer to an higher poſt. But 


his advancement was fortunate 
for learning and the arts, be- 
cauſe he was ſucceeded by an 
one Charles 
Webber, a Swiſs, to whom the 


intelligent man, 


world is indebted for all the diſ- 
coveries that have been made 
fe, GED EN . 
The ſuccefs of the ſearch for 
antiquities in the ruins of Hercu- 


laneum, pore fearches of the 


ſame kind at Stabia and Pompeii; 


but Mr. Winckleman confines his 


account chiefly to the diſcoveries 
at Herculaneum, the principal of 


which is the theatre, | 


This building had 18 rows of 


| ſeats, each ſeat being four palms 


wide, and one palm high, Theſe 
ſeats are of earth, and a portico 1s 
raized above them, under which 


* A palm is three inches. 
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there are three other rows of ſeats 
between the lower ſeats there is a 
flight of ſeven ſteps to accommo- 


date the ſpectators in getting to 


their places, and the lower ſeat 
deſcribes a ſemicircle of fixty-two 
palms in diameter; whence it fol- 
lows, that the theatre would con- 
tain thirty thouſand five hundred 
perſons, exclufive of thoſe in the 
e . 5 

The pavement was of yellow an- 
tique marble, and the portico, with 
its cornice, of white marble : at the 
top of the theatre there was a car 
drawn by four horſes, of bronze, 
and a figure in the car, of bronze, 
gilt. This was thrown down and 
broken by the earthquake ; but, as 
all the parts remained, it might 
eaſily have been repaired. 80 


little care, however, was taken of 


this curious and valuable piece of 
antiquity, that they threw it, in 
fragments as they found it, into a 
cart, and ſent it to Naples, where 
they ſhot it, like rubbiſh, in a 
corner of the court before the 
caſtle. | Ree! 

They perceived, however, at 
length, that ſome perſons thought 
thele fragments of value, becauſe 
they were frequently ſtolen: they 
then determined to do honour to 
what remained, in which they act- 
ed with equal taſte and propriety: 
they melted down the greater part 


of it, and caſt two buſts of the king 
and queen. | 


If it were true, as has been ſup- 
poſed, that at the time of the erup- 
tion which buried this city the 
theatre was filled with ſpectators, 
ſome remains of them would have 


— 


been 


WI kd. Ati iis... — * —_ % & — i% 


Portici. 
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ben found there. Nevertheleſs, 


it was at Stabia only that the bo- 
ties of three women were diſco- 
rered, one of whom, who was 
certainly the ſervant of the others, 
was carrying, moſt probably, a 
{mall wooden box, which was 


found by the fide of her, and 
which, as ſoon as 1t was touched, 


crumbled into powder. The two 
others had gold bracelets and 
eu- rings, which may be ſeen in 
the king s cabinet. Beſides theſe, 
there have been diſcovered only 
ſome gold medals, ſome engraved 
fones, and very few 
marbles. Herculaneum, it is cer- 
ain, was a large city. An inſerip 


tion makes it probable that there 


rere 900 taverns in it. Petronius 
calls it Herculanum, Herculis Por- 
tcum ; whence its modern name 


Near the thentre was a ale, 


which is ſuppoied to have been de- 


dicated to Hercules: the walls of 
it were entirely covered with paint- 


ines, from which prints have been 


taken, and are to be found in the 
firſt volume of the paintings of 
Hereulaneum. 

This temple and the theatre 
ſtood in the public ſquare, where 
the equeſtrian ſtatues of the elder 


and younger Nonius Balbus were 


alſo diſcovered : at a ſmall diſtance 
from this place was a villa, or 
country ſeat, in which were found 
many manuſcripts, paintings, buſks 
in bronze, and a fine payement of 
African marble. | 
At this villa was diſcovered, 

among mw a ſmall room de- 


valuable 


a 
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tached from the houſe, which ad- 
mitted no light, where was found a 
picture repreſenting ſerpents. He 
conjectures that this place was de- 
ſigned for the Eleuſinian myſteries; 
and what ſerves to confirm this 
conjecture is, that there was found 
in — ſame room a very beautiful 

of copper gilt. 1 
2 Winckleman ſpeaks alſo of 
a ſmall temple diſcovered at Pom 
peii, in which there were ſeveral | 
paintings ; and of a villa that was 
diſcovered at Stabia or Greganno. 
He proceeds to give an account of 
ſeveral curiofities, which are pre- 
ſerved in the cabinet at Portici, and 
which he divides into two claſſes. 
The firſt conſiſts of utenſils, 
paintings, and ſculptures ; the ſe- 
cond of manuſcripts.” | 
He reckons up more than a 


- thouſand paintings, ſome large and 


ſome ſmall. Theſe paintings. are 
not, properly ſpeaking, in water co- 
bars, hae 34 diftemyer, the firſt be- 
ing mixed up with gum, whereas 
the other is mixed up with ſizʒe and 
water, and thereby fitted for large 
works“. As it was thought at 
"firſt that they were all in freſco, 
they were imprudently varniſhed, 
ſo that it 1s no- longer poſſible to 
di ſtinguiſn the manner and the me- 
thods that the ancient artiſts em- 
ployed in executing them. The 
fineſt of theſe repreſents ſemale 
dancers, and the centaurs on a 
dark ground; they are, ſays 
our elegant author, © as light as 
thought, and as beautiful as if 
they had been ſketched by the 
hand of the Graces. He has al- 


* The Cartoons of Raphael (fo called from their dent on paper) are 


Recuted i in this manner, 


moſt 
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other pieces, a young ſatyr at- 
tempting to kiſs a nym 
old faun enamoured of an herma- 
phrodite. By his account, no- 
thing can be conceived more vo- 


luptuous, or painted with more 


art. As to the fruit and flower- 
pieces, he thinks, that in that way 
nothing was ever more finiſhed. 
But it ſuch beautiful paintings 
were found on the walls of the 
houſe, what muſt have been the 
pictures? Four of theſe choice pic- 


tures were found at Stabia, lean- 


ing againſt the wall of an apart- 
ment, two and two, which were 
moſt evidently brought from ſome 
other place, perhaps from Greece, 
in order. to be hung up in that 
room, if the eruption of Veſuvius 
had not happened. This impor- 


_ rant diſcovery was made about the 


end of 1761. Theſe four pictures 
are thought ſuperior to any thing 


that has been hitherto produced: 


the abbe Winckleman has deſcribed 


them in his Hiſtory of the Art 


among the Greeks, a tranſlation of 

which (into French) is impatiently 
expected. © 2, 

One Guerra, a Venetian pain- 
ter, of no great abilities, painted 

a great number ot pieces, which 

he fraudulently pretended to have 


been dug up at this place, at Pom 


peii and Herculaneum, and ſold 
them to ſome connoiſſeurs, at a 
very high price; and, if we be- 
lieve our author, impoſed on the 
count de Caylus himſelf; but the 
tranſlator of the abbe's letter into 
French, by relerring to the count's 
Collection of Antiquities, vol. IV. 
proves, that that noble connoifleur 
was the firſt who exclaimed againſt 
the cheats of Guerra, Guerra 18 
fince dead, 


der from the king. The largeſt 


_ conſiderable. 3 
Mr. Winckleman, after giving 
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moſt as high an opinion of two 


Beſides the ſtatues that have been 

ntioned already, there is one of 
the mother of Nonius Balbus; there 
is a Pallas, ſuppoſed to be a Gre- 
clan antique, an Etruſcan Diana, 
and a ſatyr. e 

Theſe curioſities, which are 
placed in the vaults of the caſlle, 
are not to be ſeen without an or- 


ſtatues in bronze repreſent empe- 
rors and emprefles ; the reit are 
figures of women and divin- 
tles. | | 


Among the buſts of mathle | 


there is an Archimedes, and a ve- 
ry fine Agrippina the elder; ſome 
of them are known by the names 
written under them, particularly 
an Epicurus, an Hermachus, a 
Zeno, and two Demoſthenes, and 
there are multitudes ot pieces le 


an account of ſeveral inſcriptions, 
mentions ſame bread that was found 
in theſe ſubterraneous cities, vaſes 
of wine, tripods, lamps, balances 
which are all of the ſteel- yard kind, 
hinges for doors, and many other 
utenſils, The great variety of 
things, that have been diſcovered 
by digging in theſe ruins, proves, 
that the ancients made no utenſi 
or convenience in the form which 
we give them ar preſent. f 

The author gives a very parti- 
cular account of the manuſcripts ; 
he deſcribes the manner and ſitua- 
tion in which they were diſcovered, 
the ſubjects on which they are 


written, their form and ſtate of 


preſervation, the ſhape. and fize of 
the characters, and the method tar 
ken to unroll them. 

When theſe manuſcripts were 
firſt diſcovered, they were taken 
for pieces of wood burnt io a coal; 

. many 


＋ 2 


f 


> 
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many were broken to pieces and 


throw among the rubbiſh ; but, 
at laſt, the order in which they 


were placed excited a more parti- 
cular attention, and then the cha- 
raters were diſcovered. They 
were found in a ſmall apartment 
of the villa at Herculaneum, roll- 


ed up, incloſed in _ cabinets, and 


wrapped, up in a paper of a thicker 
and ſtronger ſort than that which 
was written on. On being col- 
lected together, they were found 
to amount to one thouſand, the 


greateſt part of which are pre- 


ſerved in the cabinet of Portici. 
The number that was broken to 
ieces and thrown among the ruins 
is conſiderable. | 

Mr. Winckleman, in his account 
of theſe manuſcripts, which are 


written on the Papyrus, or Reed of 


Egypt, takes occahon to make ob- 
ſervations upon that plant. 


The leaves of the Papyrus, or 


Egyptian Reed, on which theſe 
MSS. are written, are fingle, thin- 
ner than thoſe of a poppy, laid 
one upon the other, and rolled 
either upon themſelves, or round 
a tube. It was that, no doubt, 
which the ancients called UVnbili- 
cus, the navel of a book, either 


| becauſe this tube was in the centre 


of the roll, as the navel is in the 
middle of the belly, or becauſe 


that which appeared on the out- 
ſide reſembled it. For this reaſon, 


ad umbilicum ducere, was uſed to 
fignify a writing ready to be rolled 
up, and ad umbilicum perventre, the 
having finiſhed the reading of a 
book. One of theſe rolls may be 
ſeen in the 2d plate of the 2d vol. 


of the paintings of Herculaneum, 
where it is in the hands of the 
muſe Clio. | 


. Moſt of the MSS. are about a 


\ 
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palm high, but ſome are two, an 
others three; they are rolled up, 


and many of them are about fout 
fingers thick. They form cylinders, 
therefore, four fingers diameter, 
and from one to thrèe palms long. 
The greater part of them are dry 
and ſhrivelled. They conſiſt of 


many leaves, very thin, joined to- 


gether at the ends, and are furniſhed 
with a ſmall roller, on which they 
were rolled off as they were pul, 

They are written but on one ſide, 
and in columns about four. fingers 
wide, each column containing 
from 20 to 40 lines: There is a 


white ſpace between each column, 
about a finger's breadth wide, and 


the columns have been divided by 
red lines. They have as yet open- 

ed only four of theſe rolls, which, 

by a very extraordinary chance, 
have happened to be works of the 
ſame author: This author is Phi- 
lodemus of Gadara in Syria, an 
Epicurean, and contemporary with 
Cicero. The firſt MS. is a diſſer- 
tation on muſic, in which the au- 
thor endeavours to prove that it is 
hurtful to the morals of the ſtate: 


the ſecond is a treatiſe on Rhe- 


toric, in which he conſiders the 
influence of eloquence in the ad- 
miniſtration of government, and 
takes occaſion to examine the poli- 
tical principles of Epicurus and 
Hermachus ; the third contains 
the firſt book of Rhetoric as a 
ſcience ; and the fourth is a trea- 


tiſe on Vice and Virtue, 


The firſt MS. conſiſts of four 
columns, and it is 30 palms long; 


the ſecond is in 70 columns, and 


is long in proportion. The out- 
ward leaf ot each MS. is loſt, but 
fortunately the title, which ought 
to be at the beginning, 1s repeated 


at the end. All the w are 


| written 
3 


x38 i 


parated neither by points nor com- 
mas, nor is there any mark to in- 
gteate the diviſion of a word, when 
one part of it happens to be at 
the end of a line, and the reſt at 
the beginning of another, Over 
tome words there are marks which 
are now entirely unknown, and 
the form of the letters is very dit- 
ferent from the common idea of 
the writing of ancient times; the 
omega, tor example, in the middle 
of great letters, is made thus o; 
trom whence it tollows, that the 


cuſtom of mixing it in this manner 


with capital letters is more ancient 
than is generally imagined. The 
characters diſtinguiſhed by a par- 
ticular form are A. A. E. A. M. P. 
and a. The ma is always round 
C. Over ſome letters there are ac- 
cents and points, of which the 
uſe is now totally unknown. 

As to the ink and pens of the 
ancients, it is ſuppoſed that the 
ink was not ſo fluid as ours, and 
that there was no vitriol in the 
compoſition. Some of it was diſ- 
covered in an inkhorn at Hercu- 
_ haeum, It appeared like a fat oil, 
with which one might itill write; 


their pens were of wood, or reed 


cut in the fame ſhape as ours, the 
nib equally long, but without a 
flit; ſeveral of theſe pens have been 
tound in the rus, and ſome tablets, 
eovered with a coat of wax. 8 

As to unrolling the MSS. no man 
was ever more dextrous than Fa- 
- ther Anthony Pinggi, a Genoeie, 
who contrived how to do it, and 
is, accordingly, employed in that 
taſk, and in copying them as faſt 
as they are unrolled; nor can any 
thing be more ingenious than 
the machine which he employs 
for that purpoſe, aud of which 


* 
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written in capital letters, and ſe- 


there is a deſcription in Mr, 
Winckleman's Ree? But his 0 
gels is very tedious, and requires 
infinite patience. He is ſour or 
five hours unrolling the breadth of 
an inch, and a month in arriving 
to that of a foot. _ 1 
Our learned abbe, therefore, 
has good reaſon for wiſhing, that 
he would ſelect ſome of the MSS, 
and that, when he has begun to 
open one whoſe ſubject ſeems un- 
intereſting, he would lay it by for 
a time, and proceed to the diſco- 
very of ſomething better. What 
pleaſure, for inſtance, would it be, 
to find, amidſt theſe- MSS. thoſe 
books that are loſt of D1odorus ; 
the hiſtory of Theopompus, and of 
Ephorus ; or, rather, the judge- 
ment of Ariſtotle on dramatic po- 
etry; the tragedies that are wanting 
of Sophocles or Euripides; the 
comedies of Menander and Alexis; 
the treatiſes on architecture, the 
rules of ſymmetry, of Pamphylus, 
a work compoſed for painters? In 
theſe withes, no doubt, all the li- 
tcrary world will moſt heartily join; 
tince it is evident, that in ſpite ot 
F. Piaggi's dexterity and afſiduity, 
the work muſt go on very flow, 
ſince, beſides unrolling theſe M88. 
he has them to copy a firſt anda 
ſecond time, though he does not 
underitand the Greek, in order to 
have, at leaſt, a clean copy fit for 
the academy's inſpection. | 
Father Piaggi propoſed to en- 
grave and publiſh theſe M88. 


as the work is carrying on, and 


he had himſelf etched one co- 
lumn of the firſt manuſcript with 
great accuracy, but the members 
of the academy would not ſafer 
him to proceed, becauſe he was 4 


foreigner ; and the deſign of pub- 


be now 


liming them ſeems to 
2 wholly 


% 


Portici; and the king's orders, and 


wholly laid aſide. But, on the other 
the friendſhip of M. Camillo Pa- 


hand, they have, we are told, be- 
gun to make models in plaiſter of 
the fineſt ſtatues, in order to ſend 
them * 5 

Mr. Winckleman concludes his 
letter by a deſcription of the man- 
ner in which theſe curious remains 
of antiquity are ranged in the 


Muſeum of Portici, allotted for 


their reception; and he gives a 
icular deſcription of almoſt 
every article, by which it appears, 
that he has not only ſeen them, 
but examined them with much 
more attention than thoſe by whom 
former accounts have been writ- 
ten. | 
The preſent king of Spain has 
inſtituted an academy conſiſting of 


fiteen members, to explain and 


deſcribe the treatiſes in this collec- 
tion, and they meet once a week 
at the marquis Tannucci's, the ſe- 
cretary of ſtate. They preſented 
to this nobleman, ſome time ago, 
an explanation of the firſt volume 
of the MSS. that had been un- 
folled ; but he found it 1o diffuſe, 
and fo loaded with learned imper- 
tinence, that he took the trouble of 
retrenching the ſuperfluities him- 


ſelf. Theſe criticiſms will not cer- 


tainly be much reliſhed by the aca- 


demicians at Naples; and other 


foreigners will have a better opi- 
nion of them. | 


It is, however, to be hoped, that 


care will be taken for the tuture 
more effectually to let the world 
benefit by the great expence which 
his majeſty is at to carry on this 
undertaking. 


As, for ſome years paſt, Mr. 
Winckleman has had the curioſity 


to examine diſtinctly thoſe in- 
eſtimable treaſures of antiquity 
preſerved in the royal cabinet at 


2 


derni, the 8 of the cabinet, 
enabled him ful 


he tells count Bruhl, the particulars 


he relates ſhould be equally new 


and intereſting. — 

We hope, therefore, that he will 
not forget the promile which he has 
made the public in theſe remark- 
able words: *I am in hopes that 


this letter, written in the coun- 


try, at Gaſtel Gandolfo, one of 
the moſt magnificent houſes of, 


my maſter, and, I may ſay, my 


friend, his eminence cardinal Al- 
beroni, and, conſequently, <v:thont 
the Help of any book, will one day 
become a more rational treatue ; 


for I promiſe myſelf the pleaſure 


of reviewing theſe treaſures from 
time to time, and perhaps I may 


begin it this autumn. 


Some account of a work lately printed” 


at Florence, in three volumes ot 
tavo, intituled, Grace Hccleiæ 
Vetera Monumenta, or Ancient 


Monuments of the Greek Church. 


Is collection is made from 
MSS. in the library of Me- 
dicis, by M. Bandini, librarian to 


his Imperial majeſty, and contains 
the following articles: | 


1. A letter of the emperor Juſ- 
tinian againſt Theodore de Mop- 
ſueſtes, the letter of Iba, and the 
books of Theodoret againſt the 
Catholic F aitre £ 

2. The two firſt books of the 
poem written by the empreſs Eu- 
doxia upon the martyrdom of St. 
Cyprian, who ſuffered at Nicome- 
dia under the emperor Diocleſian, 
and who ovght to bs diſtinguiſhed 

from 


ly to gratify that 
curioſity, it is no wonder that, as 
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from the celebrated biſhop of Car- 
thage. Photius gives the plan, of 


this poem in his Bibliotheca, and 


tells us that it confiſted of three 
books : the two firſt are printed in 
this collection with a Latin verſion 


in verſe, written by M. Sarti, who 


is jointly concerned with Bandin 


in this work. 


. An homily upon the repent- 
| _ of Nineveh, r ſhine 4 St. 
Chryſoſtom, but probably the work 
of ſome other ancient writer. | 
4. A ſermon of Anaſtaſius Sinai- 
tus, in which there is an hiſtory of 
the diſpute concerning the works 
and volitions of Jeſus Chriſt ; this 
is a ſequel to two others, which 
were laſt printed in 1615, with the 
works of St. Gregory of Nice. 
5. An ancient table of the divi- 
ſions of the chapters of the octa- 
teuch, as it ſtood in a fine MS. of 
the tenth century, | 
6. The form of abjutation of 
the Athinganes *, which is not 


found in the Eveologia publiſhed 


by Goar, nor any other. 

7. Tranflations in Latin verſe 
of ſome epigrams of St. Gregory 
Nazianzen, which were publiſhed 
by Muratort in his anecdotes, with 


a verſion in proſe. Theſe tranſla- 
tions in verie are by M. Salvini, 


who has corrected many errors in 
Murator!'s edition of the original. 

8. A particular account of a 
MS. containing, many polemic and 
hiſtorical works of Johan. Canta- 


* The Athinganes differed very little, if at all, from the Metchiſedecians, fo 
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lamas, Barlaam, and Acindinus, | 


9. A poem in praiſe of the em. 
peror 2 1 Paleologus, written by 


one John, a deacon of Conſtant... 


nople, whom Montfaucon calls 
Oreſtiades, taking the name of the 
monaſtery to which he belonged for 
the name of the man. 
10. An extract of St. Chryſof- 
tom's expoſition of Job, which, ex. 


cept ſome fragments publiſhed with 
the parry, of Nicetas upon the 


ſame book by Junius in 1637, has 
never been printed. | 
11. A very particular account of 


a MS, containing the treaſure of | 


the Orthodox Faith, written by 


Nicetas Choniaton +, between the 
year 1204 and the year 1216, when 


he died. A Latin verſion of the five 
firſt books of this great work, which 
conſiſts of 27, had been before pub- 
liſhed by Peter Morell; the whole 
would make two large volumes in 
folio. In this account there are 
many extracts of the work, and an 
alphabetical hiſt of the authors cited 


in it. | 3 
12. An analyſis of the Chriſtian 


topography of Coſmas Indicopleuſ- 


tes, publiſped by Montfaucon, with 
man 
cerning that author, who wrote 
many pieces, of which the greater 
number are loſt, 

13. A ſermon upon St. Mary 
Magdalen, written by Nicephorus 


Calixtus, ſurnamed the Thucydides 
| of the church. | 
cuzences againſt the heretics Pa- 


14. Another ſermon upon the 


called becauſe they denied the divinity of Jeſus Chriſt, and pretended that he 
was inferior to Melchiſedec : Theodofius the banker was the author of this 
hereſy ; and, for that reaſon, thoſe who adopted it were called Theodoſians 
I This ſurname was given him becauſe he was born at Coloſſa, a town of 
Phrygia, which by the writers of the middle ages was called Chona. 


Synicaſtes, 


mandy i ans BS. pad GS © 


hiſtorical particulars con- 
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gynicaſtes *, ſuppoſed to have been 
written by St. Bafil, but never 
publiſhed. 1 
15. Another table of the divi- 
ſons of the books of the Old 70%, 
tament, more extenſive than that 
mentioned above. | 


16. A ſmall treatiſe of the four 


nvers of Paradiſe, in which, among 
other whimſical fancies, the anony- 
mous author ſuppoſes the river Pi- 
ſon to be the Danube. | 
17. A curious account of a ma- 


nuſcript containing many aſcetic 


and moral works of the holy fa- 
thers, ſome of which have never 
been publiſhed. * | 

18. A ſhort piece in Iambic 
verſe, in honour of Theodoret, 
bihop of Cyr. „ 

19. An account of a MS. con- 
taining a harmony of the prophets, 


a work of great importance, which 


has never been publiſhed : it is 
attributed to the celebrated St. 


| Hypolitus, biſhop and martyr, and 


contains ſeveral fragments which 
Fabricius has not inferted in his 


excellent edition of the works of 


that writer. 


20. Extracts from another MS. | 


containing lives of ſeveral faints, 
and ſome works of St. John Chry- 
foſtom. et 

21. An analyſis of a commentary 
on the fourteen prayers of St. Gre- 


gory Nazianzen, extracted from the 


works of ſeveral of the fathers, by 


Baſil the younger of Ceſarea, with 
an epiſtle dedicatory to Conſtantine 


Porphyrogenatus. 


22. An account of the work of 


Arſenius, entitled, Fiolaria Com- 
Kale which has been printed at 


ome, but from a copy not ſo 


correct as the Florentine manu- 
ſcript; with an epiſtle from the 


author to Leo the Tenth, and an 


alphabetical liſt of all the writers 
cited in the work. 5 
The editor of theſe volumes has 


enriched his work with many pre- 


fatory obſervations and critical 
notes on the pieces he has publiſh- 
ed, and the authors by whom they 
were written. e 


This name has been given by eceleſiaſtical writers to thoſe who abuſe the 


euou 


pinciple,« To clean conſeiencer all is elean; and who therefore live promif 
ſly with women, though unmarried. | | SO 
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„5 Notes to the foregoing Table. | 

*,“ The ſtandard of gold is commonly eſtimated by caracts, but in this table 
1 made uſe of Troy ounces, penny-weights, and grains, for that purpoſe, 28 be. 
ing more generally underftood : however, it may be remarked here, - that 2 
caract is not any certain quantity, er weight, but a 24th part of any quantity or 
weight ; the mint-men and goldſmiths. divide the carat into four equal parts 
which they call caraQt-grains, or grains of a carat, and this grain is divided into 
two-eighths, and each of thoſe eighths into two fixteenths, each of which 2re 
again divided into thirty-two parts of the carat, Thus, in the foregoin 
table, 6 e 1 . 8 

| Ca- Car. : Ca Car. 

oz. dwts. gr. racts gr. 808. 2 dwts. gr. racts my Sths, 
11 18 18 in the co- [ 23 o 1 6) in-the 0 0 
11 10 o | lumn of 4 23 0.10 ojouloef-{ 3:6 
11 © o'f fine gold] 22 RT o f allay is 2 0 
To o o is equal to 20 2 © o-] equal to 6 


0 0 08 
O0 O00 mm 


So in our preſent gold coin the ſtandard is 22 carats of fine gold, and two ca- 
rafts of other metal, as ſtandard filver, or equal parts of filver and copper, or all 
parts roſe copper; theſe two_caraQts are called allay. The firſt guineas, viz, 
thoſe of Charles II. and James II. were generally allayed with ſtandard Glver, 
but thoſe of William III. and fince, are allayed with ſilver and copper, and the 
goldſmiths commonly allay their gold with all copper. Hence the different colours 
of gold. : 


+ Moft authors have been of opinion, that there was no gold coined in England | 
before A. D. 1345, the 18th Edward III-VI; but this has of late been controverted, 


— See an excellent diſſertation en this ſubject by that learned antiquary the 
rev. Samuel Pegge, A. M. printed at London in 1755, in 4to, intituled, A ſeries 
/ diſſertations on ſome elegant and very valuable Anglo-Saxon remains, &c, — Con- 
uit alſo the Gent, Mag, vol. Xvi. p. 285, 466. and vel. xxvii. p. 499,500. upon 
this ſubject. | ps | | | | | 2 | 


q It is proper to obſerve here, that in 1671, the 224 of Charles II. the pound, 


or 12 ounces of ſtandard gold (viz. 11 ounces fine gold, and 1 ounce allay) was 
coined into 44 pieces and a half, each weighing 5 penny-weights 9.438 grains, 
which were called guineas (becauſe the gold of which they were coined was 
brought from the Guinea coaſt in Africa), and their current value was fixed at 
the ſame time at 20 ſhillings each; and about 1690, the 2d William III. the fame 
pieces were raiſed by proclamation to 21s, and 6d, each, at which value they 
continued (except in the inſtances mentioned in the next paragraph) till 1919, the 
gd Gecrge I. when they were, by another proclamation, reduced to 218. each, 
which is their preſent current valve; their ſtandard and weight have always been 
and ftill continue the ſame, | 


In 1695 the Engliſh filver money was ſo much reduced by clipping, &c. that 2 


guinea was worth or went for 30 ſhillings of this clipped filver (or rather 30 ſhil- 
lings ſunk by clipping to a guinea, 218. and 6d.) ; but in a few months an act of 
parliament reduced them to 28 ſhillings, and ſoon after to 26 ſhillings, and in a few 
weeks after to 22 ſhillings; and when the new coined filver began to circulate (which 


they did the ſame year), they preſently funk to their former value of 218. and. 64. 


esch: but as theſe variations were of ſo ſhort continuance, I do not inſert them in 
the table, Ts „ | 
During the debates in parliament concerning the propoſed re-coinage of the ſilre: 
money, the following computation of the value of filver money coined in the reigns of 
Q. Elizaberh, K. James I. and K. Charles I, was publiſhed in 4» efay for the amend- 
ment of the filyer coins, London, printed in 1695. | th 
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The author computes that the filver ſterling monies coined in the 


reign of Q. Elizabeth (excluſive of ſome bale Iriſh monies) amounted 1; 8. d; 


The filver monies coined in the reign of K. James I. are com- 493213 | 3 24 
1 5 Gs 5 — 1700000 O 
In K. Charles I.'s reign was coined of ſilver money FLAY 9776644 10 3 


— 


15109476 13 52 


Then he confiders bow far this ſum is to be abated, ' 


2 


Firt, all Q, Elizabeth's crowns, half. crowns, groats, quarter ſhillngs, half 
rrozts, three half penny pieces, three farthing pieces, and half-pence, are wholly 
ſunk, | | 

Scondly, great numbers of her ſhillings and fix-pences are melted down or loft; 

Thiraly, the crowns, groats, two-pences, pence, and half-pence of King James TI; 
and King Charles I. are quite gone, with many of their half crowns, ſhillings; and ſix- 
pen es; ſo that he reckons there was not left above a third part of the whole coined 
in theſe three reigns, which make —— — 5036492 J. 
To this the unmelted coins of K. Charles II. K. James II. and K. 


Wiiiam III. which he ſuppoſed to amount to about cn 5 563508 


5 by : — —emeeaeams 
do the whole of the ſilver money, clipped and unclipped, hoarded an“ 
eurrent, then was | 


5 5 GO οοοο 


— — — — 
— Co een ne) 


Of this ſum he reckons four millions conſiſted of clipped money, and the remaining 
million fix hundred thouſand pounds to be unclipped, and lying in hoards, or current 
in the remote counties. | | 75 | 

The author proceeds to compute how far the clipped pieces may have been dimi- 
niſhed in the weight, In order to this he obſerves, that one hundred pounds ſterling in 
flver, according to the ſtandard of the mint, ought to be 32 pounds, 3 ounces, 1 penny- 
weight, 22 grains, Troy. Now there had been brought in promiſcuoully, in the months 
of May, June, and July, of the year 1695, 572 bags of one hundred pounds each, 
which 572 bags, according to the ſtandard, ſhould have weighed Ib. oz. dw. gr; 
Troy weight | — 18451 6 16 8 
But upon examination they weighed on —. 9480 11 5 © 


Deficiency in the 572000 1. — — 8970 7 11 8 


The weight of ore hundred pounds ſterling, according. to the 
mint — — — c 
The medium of the weight of each hundred PR of the ng 16. 8 10 6 | 


32 3 223 


The medium of che deficiency — — 15 6 322 


Hence it appears that the current filver coins were diminiſhed near one half, about 
the proportion of 10 to 22 ; conſequently, if there were four millions of elipped money 
to be re-coined, it would make but about two millions, ſo that there would be a loſs 
of about that ſum. The real Joſs proved to be 2,200,090 I. 

Formerly there was in England, as there are ſtill in other countries, what we call 
the reehts of ſeiznorage and braſſage; but ſiace the 18th Cbarles II. 1667, there is 
nothing taken either for the king, or for the expences of coining, it having been ſettled 
by act of parliament, that all money ſhould be ſtruck at the public expence (which 
in defrayed by a duty of 10s, per toh on wine, beer, and brandy imported, called the 


- 


Q 2 coinage 
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_ coinage duty) ſo that weight is returned for weight (in proportion to their 1 
| ere thr who carry their * | fund 


Tn our preſent einge, || The ſpecific gravity of fine gold is 19186, 


„ þ „ & 


and of our preſent ſtandard or coined gold 
; As 1 to 49250, : [| is 17732, from an actual trial of 20 gui- 
And fterling filver to fine filver is in value || neas of different dates. | 

s 1 to 1.08 108 108 1. The ſpecific gravity of fine ſilver i 


© Fine cold to ſtandard gold is in value || 10431, and of our preſent ſtandard of 


As 1 to. 91667, or as 24 to 22. coined filver is 10360, from an actual 


And ſtandard gold to fine gold is in value || trial of fix crown pieces of different 


dates, | 


As 1 to 1.090909090. | ED 
In both the tables, in the column intitled Anno Regnorum, there are two Roman 


' numerals fixed to the ſexeral names of Edward; the firſt or uppermoſt of which denotes 
che number of kings of that name ſince the Conqueſt, and the other the number of kings 
of the ſame nume from Egbert, firſt monarch of all England; which diſtinction is proper 


To be obſer ved. 


The materials of the above were collected from the ſame authors 


that are mentioned in my table of the Engliſh ſilver coins, (ſee our lat 
vol. p. 174.) with which this table is cloſely connected, as will ap- 


pear from the titles of the gth and 10th columns, and from the fore- 
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© On the origin of the Engliſh fage, b. fion, and Reſurrection of Chill, 


extracted from the ingenious Mr. &cc. theſe exhibitions acquired the 
Perey's Reliques of ancient Engliſh general name of Myfteries, At 
poetry. „ flrſt they were probably a kind of 

dumb ſhows, intermingled, it may 


FT is well known that dramatic be, with a few ſhort ſpeeches ; at 


poetry in this and moſt other length they grew into a regular 


nations of Europe owes its origin, feries of connected dialogues, for- 
or at leaſt its revival, to thoſe re- mally divided into arts and ſcenes. 
| ligious ſhows, which in the dark Specimens of theſe in their moſt 


ages were ufually exhibited on improved ſtate (being at beſt but 
the more ſolemn feſtivals. At poor artleſs compoſitions) may be 
thoſe times they were wont to re- ſeen amongit Dodiley's old plays, 
preſent in the churches the lives and in Oſborne's Harleyan Miſcell, 


and miracles of the ſaints, or fome How they were exhibited in their 
of the more important ſtories of moſt ſimple form, we may lean 


ſcripture. And as the moſt myſte- from an ancient novel (often quo- 


rious ſubjects were frequently cho- ted by our old dramatic poets *) 
_ fen, ſuch as the Incarnation, Paſ- intituled . . . A merye jeſt of a 


* Sce Ben Johnſon's Poetaſter, act 3. ſc. 4. and his Maſque of the Fortu- 
nate Iſles, ; | | | | 


man 


= —” ws; wdJgQo 2 
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man that was called Howleglas*,” 
de. being a tranſlation from the 
Dutch language, in which he 1s 
named Ulenſpiegle. Howleglas, 
whoſe waggiſh tricks are the ſub- 
jet of this book, after many ad- 
ventures, comes to live with a 
prieſt, who makes him his pariſn- 
cerk. This prieſt is deſcribed as 
keeping a leman, or concubine, 


who had but one eye, to whom 


Howleglas owed a grudge for re- 
vealing his rogneries to his maſter. 
The ſtory thus proceeds, . .. And 
than in the meane ſeaſon, while 
Howleglals was paryſhe clarke, 


at Eaſter they ſhould play the Re- 


ſurrection of our Lorde: and for 
becauſe than the men wer not 


learned, nor could not read, the 


rieſt toke his leman, and put her 
in the grave for an Aungell: and 
this ſeeing Howleglas, toke to 
hym 11 of the ſympleſt perſons 


that were in the towne, that played 


the 11 Maries; and the Perſon 
i. e. Parſon or Rector] played 


Chriſte, with a baner in his hand. 


Than ſaide Howleglas to the 
ivmple perſons, Whan the Aungell 


alketh you, whome you ſeke, you 


may faye, The parſon's leman with 
one 1ye. Than it fortuned that 
the tyme was come that they muſt 
playe, and the Angel aſked them 


whom they ſought, and than ſayd 


they, as Howleglas had ſhewed 
and lerned them afore, and than 
anſwered they, 
pneſt's leman with one iye, And 
than the prieſte might heare that 
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We ſeke the 


he was mocked. And whan the 
prieſtes leman herd that, ſhe aroſe 
out of the grave, and would have 
ſmyten with her fiſt Howleglas 
upon the cheke, but ſhe mill 

him, and ſmote one of the ſymple 


perſons that played one of the 
gave her 


thre Maries; and he gar 
another; and than toke ſhe him 


by the heare [hair] ; and that ſe- 


ing, his wife came running haſ- 
tely to ſmite the prieſtes leman ; 
and than the prieſt ſeeing this, 


caſte down hys baner, and went to 
helpe hys woman, fo char the one 
gave the other fore 


rokes, and 
made great noyſe in the churche. 
And than Howleglas ſeyng them 
lyinge together by the eares in the 
bodi of the churche, went his way 
out of the village, and came no 
more there F | | 


As the old myſteries frequ ently 


required the repreſentation of ſome 
allegorical perſonage, ſuch as Death, 
Sin, Charity, Faith, and the like, 


by degrees the rude poets of thoſe 


unletter'd ages began to form 


complete dramatic gg con- 


ſiſting entirely of ſuch perſoni- 


fications. Theſe they intitled Mo- 


ral Plays, or Moralities. The Myſ- 
teries were very inartificial, repre- 
ſenting the ſcripture-ſtories ſimply 


according to the letter. But the 


moralities are not devoid of in- 
vention ; they exhibit outlines of 
the dramatic art; they contain. 


ſomething of a fable. or plot, and 
even attempt to delineate characters 


and manners 1 


* Howleglas is ſaid in the preface to have died in u CCCC.L. 3 at the end 


of the book, in M-CCC.L. 


+ C. Imprynted . . . by Wyllyam Copland; without date, in 4to, black 


letter, among Mr. Garrick's Old Plays. K. vol. 10. 7 
I Though the Engliſh plays cf thoſe times were fo extremely rude, yet ſtill 


there remain ſome Latin plays written by the monks of thoſe obſcure wings, x 
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The old Myſteries, which ceaſ- 
ed to be acted after the Reforma- 
tion, ſeem to have given riſe to 


a third ſpecies of ſtage- exhibition, 


which, though now confounded 
With tragedy” or comedy, were 
by our firtt dramatic writers con- 
 fidered as quite diſtinct from them 
| both : theſe were hiſtorical plays, 
or hiſtories, a ſpecies of drama- 
tic writing, which reſembled the 
old Moyſteries in repreſenting a 
| ſeries of hiſtorical events imply 
In the order of time in which they 
happened, without any regard to 
the three great nee Theſe 
pieces ſeem to differ from tra- 
gedy, juſt as much as Hiſtorical 
oems do from Epic; as the 
harſaha does from the Atneid, 
What might contribute · to make 
dramatic poetry take this turn 
was, that ſoon after the Myſteries 


ceafed to be exhibited, there was 


publiſhed a large collection of 
poetical narratives, 
Mrrour. for Magiftrates*, wherein a 


great number ot the moſt emi- 


nent characters in Engliſh hiſtory 
are drawn relating their own miſ- 
| fortunes. This book was popular, 
and of a dramatic caſt, and there- 
fore, as an elegant writer has well 
obſerved, might have its influence 
in producing hiftoric plays. Theſe 
narratives probably furniſhed the 
ſubjects, and the ancient Myſteries 
ſugg eſted the plan. 

* hat our old writers conſider· 


with a greater ſhare of wit than ſome readers would be apt to believe: it is 


called, The 
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ed hiſtorical plavs as ſomewhat 


diſtinct from tragedy and come. 


dy, appears from numberleſs paſ- 
ſages of their works. „Of late 
days,” tays Stow, * inſtead of thode 
finge-plays f have been uſed co. 


medies, tragedies, enterludes, and 


hiſtories both true and fained.“ 
Survey of London ||. Beaumont and 
Fletcher, in the prologue to the 
Captain, lay,” 


« This is nor. Comedy, nor 
Tragedy, 


% Nor Hiſtory. — 


Polonius in Hamlet commends 
the actors, as the beſt in the world 
either for tragedie, comedie, 


biſtorie, paſtorall, c. And Shake- 


ſpear's triends, Heminge : and Con- 


dell, in the firſt folio edition of 
bis plays, in 1623, hare not only 


intituled their book “ Mr., William 
Shakeſpear's comedies, hiſtories, 
and Tragedies; but in their 
table of 7 contents have arranged 
them under thoſe three {ev eral 
heads ; placing 


Henry IV. 2 pts. Henry V. Henry 
VI. 3 pts. Richard III. and Hen- 
ry A 

This diſtinction 3 the at- 
tention of the critics: for if it be 
the firſt canon of ſound criticiſm to 
examine any works by thoſe rules 
the author preſcribed for his ob- 
ſervance, then we ought not to 
try Shakeſpe ar's hiſtories by the 


therefore probable, that theſe Latin pioductions were the original mode! 8 of 


our plays in England, as we are certain 


they were in France, where a law was 


made in the time of Charlemague, that lacred hs date thould only be 


In the language of the vulgar. 


The firſt part of which was printed in 1559. 
+ Catalogue of royal and noble authors, vol. 1. p. 166, 167. 
t The Creation of the world, acted at Skinners-well i in 1409. 


| See Mr. Wharton's obſervatione, vol. Ii. p. 109. 


in the claſs of 
hiſtories, © King John, Richard II. 


* 
} At 
gel el 


— 
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-neral laws of tragedy or comedy. 
Vhether the rule itſelf be vicious 
or not, is another inquiry : but 
certainly we ought to examine a 
work only by thoſe principles ac- 
cording to which it was compoſed, 
This would ſave a deal of imperti- 
nent criticiſm. | 


— 1 md * 


Minſerels; from the james. 


T* HE Minſtrels ſeem to have 
| been the genuine ſucceſſors 
of the ancient Bards, who united 
the arts of poetry and muſic, and 


ſung verſes to the harp, of their 


own compoſing, It is well known 
what reſpect was ſhewn to their 
Bards by the Britons : and no leſs 
was paid to the northern * Scalds 
by moſt of the nations of Gothic 
race, Our Saxon anceſtors, as 
well as their brethren the ancient 
Danes, had been accuſtomed to 


hold men of this profeſſion in the 


bigheſt reverence, "Their ſkill 


- was conſidered as ſomething di- 
vine, their perſons were deemed. 


facred, their attendance was ſoli- 
cited by kings, and they were 
erery-where loaded with honours 
and rewards . In ſhort, poets and 
their art were held among them 
in that rude admiration, which is 


* So the ancient Danes, &c, intitled their Bards. See pref, to Five Pieces 


of Runic poetty, 8vo. 1763. 


Ii Eſſay on the ancient Engliſh 


ever ſhewn by an ignorant 


ple to ſuch as excel them in intel“ 


lectual accompliſnments. When 


the Saxons were converted to 


Chriſtianity, in proportion as 
letters prevailed among them, 
this rude admiration began to 
abate, and poetry was no longer 
a peculiar EI The poet 
and the Minſtrel I became two per- 
ſons. Poetty was cultivated by 
men of letters indiſcriminately, 
and many of the moſt popular 
rhymes were compoſed amidſt the 
leiſure and retirement of mona- 


ſteries. But the Minſtrels conti- 


nued a diſtinct order of men, and 


got their livelihood by finging 


veries to the harp, at the houſes 
of the great, There they were 
ſtill hoſpitably and reſpectfully 
received, and retained many of 
the honours ſhewn to their pre- 
deceſſors the Bards and Scalds, 
And indeed though ſome of them 


only recited the compoſitions of 


others, many of them ſtill com- 
poſed ſongs themſelves, and all 


of them could probably invent a 


few ſtanzas on occaſion. I have 
no doubt but moſt of the old 
heroic ballads in this collection 
were produced by this order of 
men, For although ſome of the 
larger metrical romances might 


come from the pen of the monks. 


+ Mallet, L' Introd. a I' Hiſt. de Dannemarc. 4to. Bartholin. Antiq. Dan. to 0 
t The word MIN STREL is derived from the French Menęſtrier, and wes not 


| In uſe here before the Norman conqueſt. It is remarkable. that our old monkiſh 


hiſtorians do not uſe the word Citharedus, Cantator, or the like, to expreſs a 
MINSTREL in Latin; but either Mimus, Hiftrio, Foculator, or ſome other 
word that implies geſture. Hence it ſhould ſcem that the Minſtrels ſet off 
their ſinging by mimickry or action; or, according te Dr. Brown's hypotheſis, 


the rile of poetry, &c, 


united the powers of melody, poem, and dance. See his ingenious Hiſt, of 


Q 4 or 


2 * 


4 o 
* 


\ 


hes 55 the ſmaller narratives 


y compoſed by the 
Bae ae fung . x Yrom 
the amazing yariations which oc- 
cur in Scent copies of theſe 
old pieces it is evident they made 
no fcruple to alter each qther's 
productions, and the reciter add- 
ed or omitted whole ſtanzas, ac- 


cording to his own fancy or con- 


venience, 
In the early ed 
above, this profeſſion was held in 


great reverence among the Saxon 


' tribes, as well as among their 
Daniſh brethren. This appears 
from two remarkable facts in hiſ- 
tory, which ſhew that the fame 


£ 


* 


ly admired among both nations, 
and that the privileges and ho- 
nours 2 upon the pro- 


feſſors of them were common to 


both; as it is well known their 
cuſtoms, manners, and even lan- 
guage, were not in thoſe times very 
Sar. | Jets EY 

When our 2 king Alfred 


was defirous to learn the true ſitu- 


ation of the Daniſh army, which 


| had invaded his realm, he aſſumed 


the dreſs and character of a Min- 
ſtrel *, and taking his harp, and 


only one attendant (for in the 


earheſt times it \yas not unuſual for 


2 Minſtrel to have a ſervant to 
carry his harp), he went with the 
utmoſt ſecurity into the Daniſh 
camp. And though he could not 


but be known to be a Saxon, the 


character he had aſſumed procured 


ſav 


hy of muſic and ſong were equal- 
1 


- 
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him a hoſpitable reception ; he 


- 


was admitted to entertain the kin 
at table, and ſtaid among them 
long enough to contrive that af. 

t, which afterwards deftroved 
on, This was in the year 

About fixty years after, a Da. 
niſh king made uſe of the fame 
diſguiſe to explore the camp of 
our king Athelſtan. With his 
harp in his hand, and dreſled 
like a Minſtrel 5, Anlaff, king of 
the Danes, went among the Saxon 
tents, and taking his ſtand near 
the king's pavilion, began to play, 
and was immediately admitted. 
There he entertained Athelſtan 


and his lords with his finging 


and his muſic ; and was at length 


diſmiſſed with an honourabl: re- 


ward, though his ſongs mut 
have diſcovered him to have been 


a Dane. Athelitan was ſaved from 
the conſequences of this ſtratagem 
by a ſoldier, who had obſerved 
Anlaff bury the money which had 


been given him, from ſome {cruple 
of honour, or motive of ſuper- 
ſtition. This occaſioned a diſco- 
3 „ RE: 
From the uniform procedure of 
both theſe kings, it 1s plain that 


the ſame inode of entertainment 


prevailed among both people, and 
that the Minſtrel was a privileged 
character among both. Even fo 
late as the reign of Edward II. 
the Minſtrels were eafily admitted 
into the royal preſence, as ap- 


_ pears from a paſſage in Stow 7, 


* Fingens 2 JOCULATOREM, afſumpta cithara, &c. Ingulphi hiſt. p. 869. — 
Sub ſpecie MIMI « » . ut JOCULATORLE profeſſor artis. Malmeſb. 1. 2. e. 4. 


p. 43- One name for 
+ 2. manu cithara . . 

quot! 

c. 6. | 

1 Survey of Lond. 2603. P. 469. 


8 


\ 


One name for a Minſtrel in old French was jJOUGLEUR. 


. profeſſus MIMUM, gui bujuſmodi arte flipem 
am mercaretur . .. Fuſſus abire pretium cantus accapit. Malm. I. 2. 


which 
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_ 


their appearance. 
In the yeare 1316, Edward 
the Second did ſolemnize. his feaſt 


| of Pentecoſt at Weſtminſter, in 


he great hall : where fitting roy- 
ally Se th table with his peers a- 
bout him, there entered a woman 
adorned like a Minſtrel “, fitting 
on a great horſe trapped, as Min- 


ſtrels then uſed, who rode round 
about the tables, ſhewing paſtune ; 


and at length came up to the 
kings table, and laid before him 
a letter, and forthwith turning 
her horſe, ſaluted every one, — 
departed..— The ſubject of this 
jetter was a remonſtrance to the 


king on the favours heaped by 


him on his minions, to the neg- 
let of his knights and faithful 
ſervants. Ei a . 

The meſſenger was ſent in a 
Minſtrel's habit, as what would 
gain an eaſy admiſſion ; and was 


a woman concealed under that 


habit. I ſuppoſe, to diſarm the 


king's reſentment: for I do not 


find that any of the real Min- 
ſtrels were of the female ſex, and 
therefore conclude this was only 
an artful contrivance peculiar to 
that occaſion. 3 
In the 4th year of Richard II. r, 
John of Gaunt erected at Tetbury 
in Staffordſhire a Court of Min- 
ſtrels, with a full power to receive 
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bouring counties, to enact laws, 
and determine their controverſies; 
and to apprehend and arreſt ſuck 
of them as ſhould refuſe to ap- 
r at the ſaid court, annually 
eld on the 16th of Auguſt. For 
this they had a charter 8, by which 
they were impowered to appoint 
a king of the Minſtrels, with four 
officers, to preſide over them. 
Theſe were evrey year elected with 
great ceremony, the whole form of 
which is deſcribed by Dr. Plott || : 
in whoſe time however they ſeem 
to have become mere muſicians. 
Even fo late as the reign of 
king Henry VIII. the reciters of 
verſes, or moral ſpeeches learnt by 
heart, intruded without ceremony 
into all companies; not onl in 
taverns, but in the houſes of the 


nobility themſelves. This we learn 


from Eraſmus A, whoſe argument 
led him only to deſcribe a ſpe ies 
of theſe men who did not fing 
their compoſitions; but the others 
that did, enjoyed without doubt 
the ſame privileges. 5 
The reader will find that the 
Minſtrels continued down to the 


reign of Elizabeth; in whoſe time 


they had loſt much of their dig- 


nity, and were _— into con- 
te 


tempt and neglect. Yet ſtill they 
ſuſtained a character far ſuperior 
to any thing we can conceive at 


preſent. of the fingers of old bal- 


{uit and ſervice from the men of lads 


this profeſſion within five neigh- 


When queen Elizabeth was * 


* Ornata H1STRIONALI habitu . Walſing, p. 109. 
+ When the porter was blamed for admitting her, he anſwered, Non efſe mo- 
715 domus regia HISTRIONES de ingreſſu quomodolibet prohibere, &c. Walling. 


Anno 3381. 


Intitled Carte le Roy de Miniftraulx, (In Latin Hiſtriones. Vid. Plott, p.437.) 


| Hiſt. of Staffordſhire, ch. 10. 
q See his EccLEZSIAAST. 


69—76 py 43 LL Ec. ö a I 
. Irrumpunt in convivia magntaum, aut in 


eauponas vinarias ; et argumenium aliguod quod edidicerunt recitant, &c. 


Jortin, vol. ii. Pe 193» 


_ tertained 
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tertained at Killingworth caſtle by 
the earl of Leiceſter, in 1575, 4 

mong the many devices and page- 
ants which were exhibited for her 
ente ertainment, one of the perion- 


ages fntioduced, was that of an 


ancient Minſtrel, whoſe N ance 
and dreſs are ſo minutely deſerib- 
ed by a writer there preſent *, and 
gives us ſo diſtinct an idea of the 
character, that I ſhall quote the 


_ paſſage at large. 


« A perſon - very meet ſeemed 
he for the purpoſe, of a xlv. 


years. old, apparelled partly as he 


would himſelt. His cap of: his 
head ſeemingly rounded tonſter- 
wiſe + : fair kembed, that with a 


ſponge daintly dipt in a little ca- 


pon's greaſe, was finely ſmoothed, 
to. make 1t ſhine like a mallard's 


wing. His beard ſmugly ſhaven : 


and yet his ſhirt after the new 
trink, with ruffs fair ſtarched, 


fleeked and gliſtering like a pair 
of new ſhoes, marſhalled in good 


order with a ſetting itick, "and 
ſirut, © that” every ruff ſtood up 


like a wafer. A fide [i. e. long] 


own. of Kendale green, after the 
freſhneſs of the year now, gathered 
at the neck with a narrow gorget, 
faſtened afore with a white claſp 
and a keeper cloſe up to the chin; 


but eaſily, for heat, to undo when 
Seemingly begirt in a red 


he liſt. 
caddis girdle : from that a pair of 
capped Shetheld knives hanging 


ſhipful mens houſes. 
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a* two ſides. © Out of his boſom 
drawn from a lappet of his nap- 
kin ? edged with a blue lace, and 
marked with a D for Damian, for 
he was but a batchelor Yet"... 
His gown had fide [i. e. long] 
ſleeves down to mid- leg, ſlit from 
the ſhoulder to the hand, and 
ned with white cotton, His 
doublet-ſleeves of black worſted: 
upon them a pair of points of 
tawny chamlet laced along the 
wriit with blue threaden poinets $. 
a wealt towards the hands of fuſ- 
tian-a-napes. A pair of red nea- 
ther ſtocks, A pair of pumps on 
his feet, with a croſs cut at his 
toes for corns ; not new indeed, 
yet cleanly blackt with foot, and 
ſhining as a ſhoing horn. 
About his neck a red nb- 
band ſuitable to his girdle, His 
harp in good grace dependent be- 
fore him. His wreſt j| tyed to a 
green lace and hanging by : un- 
er the gorget of his gown a fair 
flaggon chain, (pewter © for) ſilver, 


as a ſquire Minſtrel of Middleſex, 


that travelled the country this 
fummer ſeaſon, unto fair and wor- 
From his 
chain hung a ſcutcheon, with me- 
tal and colour, reſplendent upon 
his breaſt; of the ancient arms oi 
Iſlington.“ 

his Minſtrel is deſeribed as 
belonging to that village. I ſup- 
poſe ſuch as were retained 545 no- 


R. L. Langham) author of a letter 12mo. deſcribing the queen's en · 


not sere copied.) 


| rertainment at Killingworth in 1575. P. 46. (This writer” S eee 18 


+ + © Tor ſure-wiſe,“ after the manner of the monks. 


1 i. e. handkerchief or cravat. 


$ Perhaps points. 


\ Þ Phe key, or jerew, with which he turned his harp. © 
J The reader will remember that this was not a REAL MINSTREL, but 
only one perſonsting that character: his ornaments therefore were only ſuch 


ble 


as OOTwWaRDTIT Ii preſented thoſe of a real Mintel. 


. 3 4 
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ve anilies, wore their arms hang- 
ing down by a filver chain as a 
kind of badge. 


may conclude there were other in- 
terror orders, as Yeomen Min- 
ſtrels, or the like, 

This Minſtrel, the author tells 
us a little belowy after three 
lowly courteſies, cleared his voice 


with a hem . . . and wiped his lips | 


with the hollow of his hand for 'fil- 
ing his napkin, tempered a firing 
or two with his wreſt, and after a 
little warbling on * barp for a 
prelude, came forth with a ſolemn 


long, warranted for ſtory out of 
king Arthur's acts, &c.” 


Towards the end of the FIR 
teenth century this claſs of men 


had loſt all credit, and were ſunk 
ſo low in the public opinion, 
that in the 39th year of Eliza- 


* Minſtrels, wandering abroad” 
were included among * rogues, 


ragabonds, and ſturdy beggars,” 


and were adjudged to be punithed 


as ſuch. This act ſeems to have 


put an end to the profeſſion, for 
aiter this time they are no longer 
mentioned, 


— 


An account of the A made 


% bakers in England, for their 
labour, Sc. in baking a quarter 
of * at drfferent eriods ; 
from Penkethman's Artac hthos, or 


traets on that ſubject, firſt pulb- 


liſhed by ſpecial licence of the 


Primy council i :n 1638, and lately : 


re publ. ſhed. 
Anno 1266. 51 Hf. III. 8 


was 12d. the quarter,, which 


Was as much as 3s. at this day, 


* Vide Pulton's Stat. p. 1661. pe 1110. p. 39. Eliz. 


From the expreſ- 
fon of Squire Minſtrel above, we 


for 
beth * a ſtatute was vaſes by which 
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The baker was allowed &. ＋ 
Three ſervants 1 2 
Two lads o 2 
Salt ES. 
* |] Yeaſting or kneading o 2 
for 2 Candle of on 
e 2 0 
His Boul tell o 2 


Two loaves for advan- | 
tage and his bran o >. 


In all 6r 


— — 


In the time of Edw. I. as it ſeem- 


eth, and as the old book of aſſize . 


| (which hath relation to the ſta- 
tute of Wincheſter) declareth, 
The baker was allowed di. 9. 
Growth and furning 3 0 
Wood 3 0 
The journeymen 982 
Two pages or prentizes 1 2 
Salt 0 2 
Veaſt O 2 
Candles O 2 
His ty- dog O 2 
And his bran. | 


In all 1 


| Anno 1495. 12 H. VII. and, as the 


ſaid book of aſſize declareth, 
when the beſt wheat was fold at 
7 8. the ſecond at 6s. 6d; and the £ 
third at 6s. the quarter, 
The baker was allowed d. 9. 
¶Furnace and wood 7 0 
| The miller SQ". 

\ Two journeymen and 2 
apprentizes 6 0 

Salt, yeaſt, candle, and 
{ fack-bands 5 o 

Himſelf, his houſe, his 
wife, dog and cat 4 0 


In all 24 0 


— — 


for 


And the bran to his advantage. 


2 Juni, 
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preſented by a jury neere London 
| Hetore the clerk of the market of 
ber majeſties houſhold, that the 
beſt wheat was at 21 8. 4d. the ſe- 
cond at 188. 8 d. and the third at 
168. the quarter: and that the 
| bakers ſhould have allowed unto 


them. for the baking of a quarter 


of wheat in and neere about Lon- 
don 68. lo d. which was then 
allowed by the faid clerk of the 
market to be ſo, in regard of the 
great charges and wag of every 


thing, which was then much more 


than in former times, the faid al- 
lowance being made as followeth, 
D. A =o 


. E 
Two journeymen and 

| two boys 1 8 

for ) Yeaſt 25 '2 © 

1 [antes noe fale — 0 4 

Himſelfe, his wife, chil- 

I dren, and houſe rent 2 © 

{ The miller's tole 1 4 


3 — — * ITT 


Dunkirk, for many centuries paſt, 


| has been confideretd az u place of 


great importance; and the poſſeſſi:n 
F it is diſputed at the expence of 
much blood and treaſure. Since it 
Jil into the hands of France it 
has beeiz one of the principal objefts 
of ſeveral treaties; and the de- 
molition of its fortifications made 
an effonttal article in that of 
Utrecht in 1713; in that of 
the Hague in 1717; in that of 


ienna in 1738; in that of Aix- — 


' Ia-Chappelle in 1748; and in 
tte preſent treaty of Paris. A 
fort but comprehenfeve hiftory, 
therefore, of its rije, and gradual 


WE Fail, 1592- 34 Eliz. it was 


* 
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] exrite cur. iſity. 


TY UNKIRK ische moſtea. 
erly harbour on that fide of 
France which is next to Great Bri. 
It was originally a mean ham. 
let, conſiſting only of a few fiſher- 


mens huts; but a church being 


built there, it was from that, and 
from its fituation, which is a ſandy 


. eminence, called Dunkirk, Dun 


ſigniſying in the old Gallic lan- 
guage, a hill; and irt being the 
old Flemiſh name for church. 

About the year 960, Baldwin, 
earl of Flanders, thinking the 
fituation convenient, ' enlarged it 


into a kind of town, and ſurround- 


ed it with a kind of wall. 
In the year '1322, Robert of 


Flanders, who held it as an ap- 


pendage, built a caſtle for its de- 


tence, which was afterwards de- 
moliſhed by the revolters of F lan- 


Robert of Bar erected a fortifi- 


cation round it, the remains of 
which are viſible on the fide next 


the harbour. :-: | 
The emperor Charles V. who 
held it as part of Flanders, built 
another caſtle to defend the har- 
bour: but this was alſo demoliſh- 
ed ſoon afterwards, _ 

In 1g58 the French, under 
Marſhal de Thermes, took Dun- 
kirk by ſtorm, and almoſt ruin- 
ed the place ; the Spanjards re- 
covered it again in about a fort- 


night, and put all the French to 


the ſword. | 
During a peace procured for the 
Dunkirkers by Philip II. of Spain, 
they rebuik their town with great- 
er ſplendor than before, an the 


inhabitants for a long time fub- 
| | ſiſted 
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ted by privateers fitted out 
1 och - and at length, 
ring rich by theſe -hoſtilines, 
they fortified their town and har- 
bour, and fitted out no leſs than 
fitteen ſhips of war at their own 
char ge. g f 5 | 

In 1634, the Dunkirkers agreed 
with the inhabitants of Bergues, 
to dig a canal, at their joint 
expence, for a communication 
between the two towns, which 
was ſome time afterwards effected. 

By this time, Dunkirk was be- 
come the beſt harbour the Spa- 
niards poſſeſſed in Flanders, which 
induced many foreigners to ſettle 
there; and it being neceflary to 
enlarge the town for their accom- 
modation, a new fortified wall was 
built at a conſiderable diſtance from 
the former. | | | 

In 1646, it was beſieged and 
taken by the prince of Conde, 

In 1652, it was retaken by the 
archduke Leopold, then governor 
of the Netherlands, f 

France entering into a treaty 
with England, in 1655, the Dun- 
kirkers, with views of pecuniary 
advantage, fitted out privateers 
againſt both thoſe powers; the 
conſequence of which was, that 
the French, aſſiſted by Crom- 
well, attacked and took it, and 
it was put into the hands of 
the Engliſh, in conſequence of 


- a treaty between them and the 


French. Yn . 
To the Engliſh it was even 
then of very great importance 
tor, during the war in which 
it was taken, the Dunkirkers 
had taken no leſs than 250 of 


their ſhips, many of which were 
ot great value. They therefore 


improved the fortifications, and 
built a citadel; yet they kept it 
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two years after the Reſtoration, 
Charles the IId, to his eternal in- 


kung. ſold this valuable acquifition 
to 


rance, tor the paltry ſum of 
500,0001. 2 | 
In conſequence of this fale, the 
town was taken poſſeſſion of for 


the French king, Lewis XIV. by 
the count · d Eſtrades, on the 29th-of 


November, 1662. Lewis having 
acquainted the celebrated engineer, 
monſieur Vauban, that he intended 
to make Dunkirk one of the ſtrong- 
eſt places in Europe, Vauban.drew 


up a plan with that view, which 
was gradually executed. An arſe- 


nal was erected, large enough to 
contain all the- ſtores —_— 


fitting out and maintaining a 


cations on the- land-fide were con- 
ſtructed in a manner that was 
thought to render them impreg- 
nable; and towards the ſea, the 
entrance of the harbour being pro- 
perly formed, it was fortified by 


the jetties, and the two forts called 
Green Fort, and the fort of God 


Hope, at their extremities; the fa- 


mous Riſbank was alſo erected on- 


one ſide of the jetties, and Fort 
Galliard on the other, to ſecure the 


town. 


in 1683; and in 168 5, the whole 
circuinterence. of the baſon was 


taced with maſonry, and the keys 
completely formed; at the fame: 
time, care was taken to build at the 


entrance of this baſon a tluice, al- 


moſt 45 feet wide, that the flips 


within might be conſtantly afloat. 


In 1689, the fort called the Car- 
nichon, and ſome other works, 


were completed. BOY 
But though zo years had been 
now employed in improving the 
| tortifications 


| | - 20g 
only four years; for in 1662, 


for : 
fleet of men of war; the forth. 


Theſe works were all compleated 
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fortifications of Dunkirk, it was 
not yet in the ſtate which Lewis 
intended to put it; and therefore, 
in 1701, he cauſed a new Riſbank 
to be built, called Fort Blanc. 
At the treaty of Utrecht, it 
having been made appear that the 
privateers of Dunkirk had, during 
the war then cloſing, taken from 
the Engliſh no leſs than 1614 prizes, 
valued at 1, 334, 37 l. ſterling, it 
was ſtipulated, that the fortifications 
of the city and port of Dunkirk 
ſhould be entirely demoliſhed, and 
the harbour filled up, fo as never 
to be an harbour again. 
The treaty, of which this demo- 


lition of Dunkirk was an article, 


was ſigned on the 28th of April, 
1713; but the demolition did not 
take place till the September fol- 
lowing, when the queen deputed 
colonel Armſtrong and colonel 


| Clayton to overſee the execution of 


the treaty as far as concerned the 
works and harbour of Dunkirk. 


Under the inſpection of theſe 


gentlemen, the places of arms were 


broken down, the ditches filled up, 


and the demi-lunes, baſtions, and 
covered way, totally deſtroyed ; the 
citadel was razed, and the harbour 
and baſon filled up; the jetties were 
alſo levelled with the ſtrand, and 
all the forts which defended the 
entrance into the harbour were de- 
moliſhed. A large dam, or bar, 
was alſo built acroſs the mouth of 
the harbour between the jetties and 
the town, by which all communi- 
cation between the harbour and the 
canal, which formed its entrance, 
was entirely cut off. The tluices 
were alſo broken up, and the mate- 
rials of them broken to pieces. 


Ul 
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But this was no ſooner done, 
than Lewis XIV. ordered 30,000 
men to work inceſſantly upon a 


new canal, the canal of Mardick, 


which in a ſhort time they ac- 


compliſhed ; by which the har- 
bour was rendered almoſt as com- 
modious as ever; but in 1717 this 
hkewiſe was rendered unſervice- 
able. To i 
In the year 17 20, during a great 


ſtorm, the ſea broke up the bar, or 


dam, and reſtored to the Dunkirk- 
ers the uſe of the harbour in a very 
conſiderable degree. ; 

In the year 1740, when Great 
Britain was engaged in a war with 
Spain, Lewis XV. ſet about im- 
proving the advantage which Dun- 
kirk had derived from the ſtorm 
in 1720, by reſtoring the works, 


and repairing the harbour. He 


rebuilt . the jetties, and erected 


new forts in the place of thoſe 


which had been deſtroyed, and ſoon 
afterwards he eſpouſed the cauſe of 
Spain, and became a principal in 
the war againſt uss. 

But at the peace of Aix-la Cha- 


pelle in 1748, it was ſtipulated, 


that all the works towards the 
ſea ſhould be deſtroyed a ſecond 
time ; yet, before the war juſt 


now concluded was declared, the 


place was in as good a tate of de- 
tence towards the ſea as it was at 
any time during the war Which 
was concluded by the treaty of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, | 
Thus have the French conſtantly 
endeavoured to elude the demoii- 
tion of this fortification ; but how 
tar they may now be forced to com- 
plete it, time will ſheiv. | 


--  R$SAYS 
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1 


The choice of the Hraelites to pre- 
rwe the doftrine of God's unity, 
and of the land of Fudea for them 
to inhabit, as propereſt for the 
dijplay God's Almighty Power; 
Herbie the influence of the Fewiſh 

law on the behaviour of that peo- 
ple towards the reftl of mankind ; 
vindicated from the objections of 
Deifts, and particularly the rail 

 teries of M,N oLTAIRE; by WIL- 

LIAM Lord Biſhop of GLoucks- 
TER, in the laft edition of bis 
lordjhip's Divine Legation of 

Mes. | | 


— 


JUT another thing (beſides the 


ſeparating the Ifraelites from 


other nations as a favourite people, 


the light in <vhich they <vould hawe 
that ſeparation confidered) oſlends 
the Deiſts: they cannot underſtand, 
let the end of this choice be what 
it would, why God ſhould prefer 
lo perverſe and ſottiſh a people, 
to all others, 


for the ſake of their forefathers, 
and to fulfil the promiſe made 
to the patriarchs, But others are 
not wanting; and thole very agree- 
able to the ideas we have of inti- 
me Wiſdom; ſuch, for inſtance, 
as this, that the EXTRAORDINA- 
T PROVIDENCE, by which they 
vere blefled and protected, might 
become the more viſible and illuſ- 
riots, For had they been en- 


dowed with the ſhining qualities 


ot the more poliſned nations, 
tis effetts” of that providence 


- ®:Rew; ix. ſur les penſces de Paſchal, _ 


693 ®, 5 


One reaſon hath 
been given already; that it was 


their idolatries ©.” 
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might have been aſcribed to their 
own power or wiſdom. Their im- 
potence and inability, when left 
to themſelves, 1s finely repreſented 
in the prophet Ezekiel by the 
ſimilitude of the vine-tree ; Sox of 
man, <vhat is the vine-tree more than 
any tree, or than a branch which ts 


among ft the trees of the joreſt? Shall 


evood be taken thereo/” to do aiy 
work or <vill men fate a pin of © 
11 ro hang any veſſel HUCK CON Come 
T herefore thus jaith the Lord Goa, 
As the wine-tree among ft; the trees 
of the foreſt, Sc. For as the vine, 


which, with cultivation and ſupport, 


is the moſt valuable of all trees, 


becomes the moſt worthleſs, when 


left neglected in its own natural 


"Nate; fo the Jews, who. made ſo 


ſuperior a figure under the par- 


ticular protection of Gop, when, 


tor their ſins, that protection was 
withdrawn, became the - weakeſt 
and moſt contemptible of all tribu- 
tary nations. | | Ts 

The poet VoLTAIRE indeed 
has had a different revelation. 
e The pride of every individual 
among the Jews (ſays he) is in- 
tereſted in believing, that it was 
not their DETESTABLE POLICY, 
their ignorance in the arts, and 
their unpoliteneſs, which deſtroy- 
ed them; but that it is Gop's 
anger which yet purſues them for 
This DETEST= 
ABLE POLICY (for ſo, with the 
free iniolence of imwpiety, cha- 
racteriſtic of theſe times, he calls 
the MOSAIC INSTITETLION) was 


2 prin- 


* 
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a principle of independency : this 
3 the 2 the 

entrance of luxury; and this n- 
Politengſi hindered the practice of 


it. And yet, parſimony, fruga- 


lity, and a ſpirit of liberty, which 
naturally preſerves other ſtates, all 
tended, in the ideas of this won- 
derful politician, to deſtroy the 


- Fewiſh. Egypt was long loſt for 
— of a ſpirit of independency; 


Greece ſunk by its knowledge in 
the arts, and Rome was ruined by 
its politeneſs: yet Judea ſuffered 
for the want of all theſe cauſes of 
deſtruction. Is not this more than 

a thouſand topical arguments, to 
prove that they were ruined by 
nothing but by their idolatries, 
which brought down God's ven- 


geance upon them? But any con- 


trivance will fave a poet, any ar- 
gument will ſatisfy a Freethinker, 
to keep a Gop and his providence 
at a diſtance. And that the pEo- 


_ PLE were as DETESTABLE as their 


- POLICY, the fame poet, the vir- 
tuous Voltaire, aflures us We 
do not find, (ſays he) throughout 
the whole annals of the HEBREW 
PEOPLE, one generous action. 
They are utter ſtrangers both to 
hoſpitality, to beneficence, and to 
clemency. Their fovereign good 
is the practice of Ufury, with all 


but their own nation. And this 


diſpoſition, the principle of all 
bateneſs, is ſo inrooted in their 
hearts, that CU/ury is the conſtant 
object of the figures they emplo 

in that ſpecies of eloquence whie 

is peculiar to them. Their glory 
is to lay <vafte auith fire ant ford, 
ſuch paltry willages as they were 
juſt able to florm: They” cut the 
throats of the old men and children, 
end reſerve from ſlaughter only the 
marriageable wirgins, They aſſaſſi- 


*» Addit. 3 I'Uiſtoire Generale, p. 30. - 
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nate thely maſlers whin they # 
Haves. They are incapable 7 A 
doning when they conquer, TRE x 


1 
ARE THE FOES OF ALL MAx- MA 
KIND * „ of 
Such is the ſtrong colour ng of 195 
our MODERN PAINTER, He has ot 
dipt his pencil in ſulphur to deli- 10 
neate, with horns and' tails, theſe hat 
choſen inſtruments of God's ven- pes 
geance on a devoted nation, over- the 
run with UNNATURAL LUST and ave 
brutifh 1dolatry; for to their de- Le 
ſtruction, the murders, the rapine, thi 
and the violations here charged the 
upon the Hebrew People, allude. vo 
For the reſt, jt is ſo much below mi 
all criticiſm, that one is almoſt . 
aſhamed to touch upon it. Other- all 
wile we might obſerve, that, in to 
his rage, he hath confounded the hu 
character of the ancient HRBRE W WM lo: 
with that of the modern Ixus, BY 
two people as much unlike as the at 
ancient Franks to modern French- tur 
men.-We might be merry with OF 
the nonſenſe of Uſury's being the 
object of their figures of eloquence; ev 
Which yet is no more ridiculous ch. 
in the thought than abſurd in the di 
expreſſion; his meaning, I ſuppoſe, 0 
being, that their figures of elo- aj 
quence are formed from, and allude of 
to, the circumſtances attending their th 
practice of Way. 0 
But the affair grows more ſe- tin 
rious, as we proceed with our | 
General | Hiftorian; and we ſhall ab 
find that this unhappy people, re 
however they may ſtand with their al 
God, certainly at preſent, for Wl be 
ſome reaſon or other, lie under te 
the Poct's curſe, And from his ut 
uncommon knowledge of ther hu 
ir and their eloquence, I ſhould L. 
ſuſpect, he had lately been tran BY Ie 


acting ſome woney-matters with 
them, and had been not only out- 


witted 


* 
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lied but out-talked too into the 


. 


W ir 
As to their HATRED OF ALL 
MANEKI K&D, (the chopp1 ng-block 


of infidelity.) we have it over 


again and more at large, in an- 
other place. 6 You are” (ſays he 


to his reader) * ſtruck with that 


hatred and contempt, which all 
people have always entertained for 
the Jewiſh nation. It is the un- 
avoidable conſequence of THEIR 
LEGISLATION, Which reduced 
things to the neceſſity, that either 
the ſews muſt enſlave the whole 
world, or that they, in their turn, 
muſt be cruſhed and deſtroyed. Ir 
Was COMMANDED THEM to hold 
all other people in abhorrence, and 
to think themſelves polluted if they 
had ate in the ſame dh which be- 
longed to a man of another religion. 
BY THE VERY LAW ITSELF, they 
a length tound themſelves the na- 
tural enemies of THE WHOLE RACE 
OF MANKIN DBD 
I beheve it will nat be eaſy to find, 
eren in the dirtieſt fink of Free- 
thinking, ſo much falſehood, abſur- 
dity, and malice heaped together in 
lo tew words. He ſays, There was 
an inevitable neceſſity, ariſing from the 
very genius of the lacu itjelf, either 
that this people Should enflave the 


whole world, or that they, in their 


turn, ſhould be cruſhed end deſtroyed. 
It might be thought unreaſon- 
able to expect that a poet ſhould 


read his Bible: but one might be 


allowed to ſuppoſe that he had 


| heard at leaſt of its general con- 


tents, If he ever had, could he, 
unmaſked, and in the face of the 
lun, have ſaid, that the Mos lc 
Law directed or encouraged the 


Jexiſh people to attempt extenſive 


Vor. VIII. 


* Addit, a Hiſtoire Generale p. 274 


eonqueſts ?” that very Law, which 
not only affigned a peculiar and” 
narrow diſtrict for the abode of its 
followers ; but, by a number of 


inſtitutions, actually confined them 
within thoſe limits: fuch as the 


ſtated diviſion of the land to each 
Tribe; the prohibition of the uſe 
of horſe; the diſtinction of meats 
into clean and unclean ; the yearly 
viſit of each individual -to Jeru- 
ſalem, with many others. The 
poet, who appears throughout his 


whole hiſtory to be a much better 


Muſſulman than a Chriſtian, was 
ſurely, when he ſaid this, in ſome 
pious meditation on the Alcoran; 
which indeed, by the inevitable 
conſequence of its Legiſlation, muſt 
either {et the Saracens upon enſlav- 
ing all mankind, or. all mankind 
on extirpating fo pernicious a crew 
ot milcteants. | | 


Bur te Fews, he tells us, were | 


COMMANDED 7e hold all other Peo- 


ple in abhorrence. It he had ſaid, to 


hold their IDQLATRIES in abhorrence, 
he had ſaid true; but that was fay- 
ing nothing. To tell the world 


that the Fetus were commended to 


Hold the PERSONS of Jdolaters in ab- 
horrence, was done like a poet. 
But when he 


CONSTITUTION OF THE LAW IT- 


SELF, that they were the NATURAL | 
ENEMIES of all mankind, this was 


not like a Poet, being indeed a 
tranſgreſſion of the PROBABLE: for, 


by the conffitution of the Law itſelf, 
every Jew that could read, found 


all mankind-to be his BRETHREN. 
For Moſes, to prevent any ſuch 


eſtrangement, which ſome - other 


parts of his Inſtitution, if abuſed, 
might occaſion, was careful to 


_ aequaint 


tx ren ng ett 


3 on to ſay, that 
the Fetus found, BY THE VERY 
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acquaint the choſen family with the 
origin of the human race, and of 
their deſcent from one man and 
woman; and, in order to impreſs 
this ſalutary truth more ſtrongly 
on their minds, he draws out an 
exact genealogy from Adam, not 
only ot the direct line which was 
to inhabit the land of Judea, 
but of all the collateral branches 
by which the whole earth was 

people. e = 

So that, were our poet to turn 
Lawgiver, (which he might as well 


do as GENERAL HISTORIAN,) and 


ſit down to contrive a method by 


which brotherly love and affection 
might be beſt eſtabliſhed amongſt 


the ſons of men, one might defy 
him, with all his poetical or hiſto- 
rical invention, to hit upon any 
more efficacious than that which 
Moſes has here employed. St. Paul, 
when he would enlarge the affec- 
tions of the Athenians (to whom all 
other nations, as well as the Jews, 
were become BARBARIANS) to 
that extent which Chriſtian benevo- 
lence requires, employed no other 


topic than this, that Gop HAD 


MADE OF ONE BLOOD ALL NA- 
TIONS OF MEN: and from thence 
inferred, that they all ſtand in the 
relation of "BRETHREN to one an- 
other. = | | 


But it may be aſked, what are 


we then to think of that op1uM 
'HUMANIZ GENERIS, With which 
the ancient Pagans charged the 
Jews? I have ſhewn, in the firſt 
volume of this work, that there was 
not the leaſt ſhacd y from /a# to 
ſupport uy 
'was merely an . conſe- 
quence, which they-drew from the 
others declared hate and abhorrence 
of the idols of Paganiſm, and firm 
adherence to the ſole worſhip of the 


bliſhed for this pu 


_ unclean by the ſeparated people. 


from this imaginary odium human 
generis. What idea then muſt we 


lumny with the aſſurance of one 


this calummy; and that it 
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one true God. But beſides this of-. wh 
ginal, the Principles and  Doftring, the 
there was another, the Rztes and hic 
Ceremonies of the Moſaic Religion; his 
either of them ſufficient alone to me 
perpetuate this wretched calumny Wl on. 
amongſt 1gnorant and prejudiced giv 
men. That the Doctrine was wor- wit 
thy of its original, the enemies of al 
Revelation confeſs : that the eſta. | 
bliſhment of the Ceremonies, as the des 
were neceſſary to ſupport the Doc. ** 
trine, were of no · leſs importance, ] 10 
ſhall now ſhew our poet. ho 


To ſeparate one people from fu 
all others, in order to preſerve the W 
doctrine of the Unity, was a jul kn 
purpoſe, _ POET ro ho 

No ſeparation could be made but ſo 
by a ceremonial law. | 

No ceremonial law could be eſta- 
ſe, but what 
muſt make the Gentiles be eſteemed | 


The conſequence of an eſtimated 
zncleanneſs, muſt be the avoiding 
it with horror: which, when ob- 
ſerved by their enemies, would 
be maliciouſly repreſented to ariſe 


needs entertain, I will not fay of 
the religion, but of the common 
honeſty of a modern writer, who, 
without the leaſt knowledge of 
the Jewiſh nation or their policy, 
can repeat an old exploded ca- 


who had diſcovered a newly-ac- 
knowledged truth? But the Pa. 

ns were decent when compared 
to this rude libertine. They nevet 
had the inſolence to ſay, that this 
pretended hate of all mankind Wis 
COMMANDED BY THE LAW IT: 
$ELF, They had more ſenſe ® 
well as modeſty. They rec 
renced the great Jewiſh * 

| 5 W 


Re 
_ mf 
* 


* 


whom they faw, by his account of 
the origin of the human race, had 
hid the ſtrongeſt foundation amongſt 

his people of brotherly love to all 
en, A foundation which not 

one of the moſt celebrated law-. 
givers of antiquity had either the 
wit to enforce, or the ſagacity to 
ener. 3 

Well, but if the Jews were in- 
deed that DETESTABLE people which 
the poet Voltaire repreſents them 
to be, they were properly fitted 
however with a law, which, he aſ- 
ſures us, was full as DETESTABLE. 

What pity 1s it that he did not 
know juſt ſo much of his Bible, 
however, as might ferve to give 
ſme ſmall countenance at leaſt to 
bis impieties. We might then have 
had the prophet to ſupport the poe?, 
where, ſpeaking in the name of 
God, he ſays I gave them ſtatutes 
that <vere not good, and judgments 
whereby they ſhould not live. But to 
kare this to his maturer projects, 
and go on with him in his pious 
deſign of eradicating this devoted 
people; for he aſſures us we ſee, 
that unleſs they be rooted out, their 
DETESTABLE POLICY will ſet them 
upon enflaving all mankind. 5 

He hath ſhewn the PpBOPLE to 
be deteftable, find their Law de- 
tiable; and well has he provided 
for the reception of both, a moſt 


deteflable counTRY. You may, 


it you pleaſe, ſuppoſe all this 
done in Vindiestien bf the good 
providence of the God of Iiratt ; 
tor a people ſo bad, certainty de- 
ſerred neither a better government 
nor. habitation, No, he 'had a 
nobler end than this, it was to 
8 the lie to the legate of the 
Cod of Israel, who promiſed to 
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„„ 
them, in his maſſer's name, 4 land 


„ 
1 


flowing with milk and honey, the glory 


of all lands, Having gotten Moſes 
at this advantage, by the aſſiſtance 
of Servetus and his followers, (for 
he always ſpeaks from good autho- 
rity,) he draws this delightful pic- 
ture of the HOLY LAND.—* All of 
it which is ſituated towards the 
ſouth, conſiſts of DESERTS OF SALT 
SANDS on the fide of the Mediter- 
ranean and Egypt; and of HORRID 
to Eſion- 


gaber towards the Red Sea; Thele 


ſands, and theſe rocks, at preſent 
poſſeſſed by a few firaggling Ara» 


bran robbers, were the ancient pa- 
trimony of the Jews *.“ 

Now admitting this account to 
be true: 1. In the firſt place, we 
may inform our poet, that, from 
the face of a country lying deſert, 
there is no ſafe judgment to be 
made of the degree of its fertility 
when well cultivated ; - eſpecially 
of ſuch a one as is here de- 
ſcribed, conſiſting of rugged moun- 
tains and fandy plains, which, 
without culture indeed, produce 
adult but which, by human 
induſtry in 4 ha climate, ma 
be made to oe wk ſoils —2 
rally the moſt prolific. 2. It ap- 


pears from the vaſt numbers which 


this country actually ſuſtained, in 


the moſt flouriſhing times of the 


t „ that it well anſwered 
the character their lawgiver had 
beſtowed upon it, of a land flowing 
with milk and honey; 3. The Iſrael- 
ites, when they took poſleflion 
of it, certainly found it to come 
up to the character which Moſes 
had given them, of a place where 
they ſhould find great and goodly 
cities ewhich they had not builded, 


a Addit. A Hiſtoire Generale, p. 83. 
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| houſes full of good things, which they 
had not filled, wells digged which 


they had not digged, and vineyards and 
| olive-trees which they had not planted. 


If, I fay, they had not found it ſo, 
we ſhould ſoon have heard of it, 
from the moſt turbulent and diſſatis- 
fied people upon earth. And it was 


no wonder they found it in this 


condition, fince they had wreſted it 
from the hands of a very numerous 
and luxurious people, who had car- 
ried arts and arms to ſome height, 
when they, in any ſenſe, could be 
ſaid to have cities fenced up to hea- 
wer. But the poet has a ſolution of 
this difficulty: for to the Iſraelites, 
Juſt got out of their forty years cap- 
tivity in the wilderneſs, this mi- 
ſerable country muſt needs appear 
a paradiſe, in compariſon of the 
deterts of Paran and Kadeſh Bar- 


nea *. Now it is very certain, that 
laters to be polluted by them: and 


no d:/ert thereabout could be more 
horrid or torbidding than that of 
Judea, as the poet has here drawn 
the landſcape. But does he think 
they had quite forgot the fertile 
plains of Egypt all this time? 
And if they compared the promiſed 
tnheritance to the wilderneſs on the 
one hand, would they not be as 
apt to compare it to Egypt on the 
other? and what Judea gained by 
the firſt, it would loſe by the ſe- 
cond. But he will ſay, Hat ge- 
neratiun Which came out of Egypt 
fell in the avilderneſs, What if they 
did? they left their fondneſs for its 
fleſh-pots behind them, as we are 
ſufficiently informed from the ex- 
ceflive attachment of their poſterity 
for Egyptian luxury of every kind. 
4. But let us admit his account of 
the ſterility of the promiſed land, and 
then ſee how the pretenſions of the 


* Addit. 3 I'Hiftoire Generale, p 83. 
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Moſaie miſfion will ſtand. We wil 
confider this ſterility in either view 
as corrigible, or as incorrigible, * 
If corrigible, we cannot eonetive 
a properer region for anſwerin 


the EN DS of Providence, as Moſes 


has delivered them unto us, with 


regard to this your The firſt 
0 


great bleſſing beſtowed on mankind, 
was to be particularly exemplified 
in the poſterity of Abraham, which 
was to be like the jand onthe ſea ſhore 


for multitude :* and yet they were 


to be confined within the narrow 
limits of a ſingle diſtrict : ſo that 
ſome proportionate proviſion was to 


be made for its numerous inhahi- 


tants. Affluence by commerce they 
| ; or the purpoſe of 
their ſeparation required, that ido- 


_ laters ſhould no more be permitted 


to come and pollute them, than 
that they ſhould go amongſt ido- 


accordingly a ſufficient care was 
taken in the framing of theu 
laws, to hinder this communica 
tion at either end. Thus the ad- 
vantages from commerce being 
quite cut off, they had only agri- 
culture to have recourſe to, fo th 
ſiſtence of their multitudes. And 
the natural ſterility of the land 
would force them upon every in- 
vention to improve it. And us 
ficial culture produces an abun- 
dance, which unaſſiſted nature can 


never give to the moſt fruitful ſol 
and moſt benignant climate. 


to this, that a people thus ſe- 
queſtered, would, without fuch 
conſtant attention to the art, and 


application: to the labour, which 


the meliorating of a backward foi 
requires, ſoon degenerate into bar- 
barous and ſavage manners; 


firſ 


% 2 , 
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firſt product of which his been 
always ſeen to be a total oblivion of 
a God, 1 | 

But if we are to ſuppoſe what, 
the poet would ſeem to inſinuate, 
in diſcredit of the diſpenſation, 
that the ſoil of Judea was abſolute- 
ly incorrigible; a more convincing 
proof cannot be given of that 


EXTRAORDINARY PROVIDENCE. 


which Moſes promifed to them. 
80 that if the corrigibility of a bad 
ſoil perfectly agreed with the END 
of the diſpenſation, which was a 
ſeparation, the zncorrigibility of it 
was as well fitted to the MEAN, 
which was an extraordinary Pro- 
vidence, For the fact, that Judea 
did ſupport thoſe vaſt multitudes, 
being unqueſtionable, and the na- 
tural incapacity of the country ſo 
to do, being allowed, nothing re- 
mains but that we muſt recur to 


that extraordinary Providence which 
not only was promiſed, but was 


the natural conſequence of a 7heo- 
cratic form of government. But 
I am inclined to keep between the 


two contrary ſuppoſitiens, and take 
up the premiſſes of the one, and 


the concluſion of the other: to 
hold that the ſterility of Judea was 


very corrigible; but that all poſ- 


fible culture would be inadequate 
to the vaſt numbers which it ſuſ- 
tained, and that therefore its na- 


tural produce was ſtill further mul- 


tiplied by an extraordinary bleſſing 
upon the land. _ | 

Jo ſupport this ſyſtem, we may 
obſerve, that this extraordinary 


aſſiſtance was beſtowed more em1- 


nently, becauſe more wanted, while 


the Iſraelites remained in the 


wilderneſs, Mos Es, whoſe word 
will yet go as far as our general 
biſtorian's, ſays, that when God 
took Jacob up, to give him his 


the rock of his 
This ſevere reproof of Moſes cer- 


Da 
Law, he found bim indeed in a 
deſert land, and in the waſte howl- 
ing wilderneſs; but it was no 


longer ſuch, when now God hath 


the leading of him. He led him 
about,” (i. e. while ht was prepar- 
ing him for the conqueſt of the 
promiſed land,) © he inftrufted 
vim, (i. e. by the Law, which 
he there gave him,) “ he kept him 
as ihe apple of his eye,” (i. e. he e 
preſerved him there by his extra- 

ordinary Providence;) the effects 
of which he deſcribes in the next 


words, — he made him ride on 


the high places of the earth,“ (i. e. 


he made the wilderneſs to equal, 


in its produce, the beſt cultivated 
places,) „ that he might eat the 
increaſe of the fields; and he made 
him to ſuck honey out of the rock, 


and oil out of the flinty rock; 


butter of kine, and milk of ſheep, 


with fat of lambs, and rams of 


the breed of Baſhan,” (i. e. large 
as that breed,) and goats, with 
the fat of kidneys of wheat,” (1. e 
the flour of wheat;) „and thou 


didit drink the pure blood of the 


gage.” - | 
That this was no fairy-ſcene, 


appears from the effects.“ Je- 


ſhurun waxed fat, and kicked: 
thou art waxen fat, thou art growa 
thick, thou art covered with fat- 
neſs; then he forſook God which 
made him, and lightly eſteemed . 


2 | 99 
alvation, &c.“ 


tainly did not put the Iſraelites in 
an humour to take the wonders in 
the foregoing account on his word, 


had the facts he appeals to been the 


leaſt equivocal. 


On the whole, we can form no 


conception how God could have 
choſen a people, and affigned them 
a land to inhabit, more proper for 

* the 
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the diſplay of his almighty power, 
than the eie of 5. and the 
land of Judea. As to the people, 
the P:oPHET, in his parabie of the 

vine-tree, informs us, that they 
were naturally the weakeſt and 
moſt contemptible of all. nations : 


and as to the land, the Pogr, in 


his great fable, which he calls a 

neral hiftory, afiures us, that 
udea was the vileſt and moſt bar- 
ren of all countries, Yet ſomehow 
or other this chen pecple became 
the inttructors of mankind, in the 
nobleſt office of humanity, the 
icience of true theology: and the 
prom;ſed land, while made ſubſer- 
vient to the worſhip of one God, 


was changed, from its native ſteri- 
| ? | 


lity, to a region flowing ab th milk 
aud honey; and by reaſon of the in- 
credible numbers which it ſuſtained, 
deſervedly entitled the GLORY OF 
LAND. - 

' This is the ſtate of things which 
SCRIPTURE lays before us. And 
I have never yet ſeen thole Arong 
-reaſons, from the ichools of in- 
fidelity, that ſhould induce a man, 
bred up in any ſchool at all, to pre- 
fer their logic to the plain facts of 
the facred hiſtorianss. 

\ TI have uſed their teſtimony to 
expoſe one, who indeed renounces 


their authority: but in this I am 
not conſcious of —_— tranſgrefled | 


any rule of fair reaſoning,” The 
Freethinker laments that there 1s no 
contemporary hiſtorian remaining, 


to contront with the Jewiſh la- W- 


e 


givers and detect his impoſtures. 
owever, he takes heart, and 
boldly engages his cielit ta con- 
fute him trom his 6wsn hiſtory, 


third edition. | 


miracles of the 
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This is à fair attempt. But he 
revaricates on the very onſet 
he ſacred hiſtory, beſides the 

many civil facts which it contains, 
has many of a miraculous nature. 

Of theſe, our freethinker will al. 


low the firſt only to be brought 


in evidence; and then bravely 


attacks his adverſary, who haz 


now one hand tied behind him: 


for the civil and the miraculous 


facts, in the Jewiſh diſpenſation, 
have the ſame, nay, a nearer re- 


lation to each other, than the two 
hands of the ſame body; for theſe 
may be uſed ſingly and indepen- 


dently, though to diſadvantage; 
whereas the civil and the miracu- 
lous facts can neither be under- 
ſtood or accounted for, but on 
the individual inſpection of both, 


This 1s confeſſed by one who, as 


clear-hghted as he was, certainly 
did not ſee * the conſequence of 
what he ſo liberally acknowledg- 


ed, »The miracles in the Bible” 
_ (fays his philoſophic lordſhip) 


+ are not like thoſe in Livy, de- 
tached pieces, that do not diſturb 
the civil hiſtory, which goes on 
very well without them. But the 
Jewiſh hiſtorian 
are intimately connected with all 


the civil affairs, and make a necel- 


ſary and inſeparable part. The 
whole hiſtory. is founded in them; 
it conſiſts of little elſe, and if it 
were not an hiſtory of them, 1t 
would be a hiſtory of nothing f. 


* "From" all this I aſſume, that 


where an unbeliever; a philoſo- 


ue if ' you will, (for the poet 


Voltaire makes them convertible 
terms.) pretends to ſhew the talſhood 


* See the view of lord Bolingbrokeꝰs philoſophy, p- 192. & ſeg. of the 


+ -Bolingb, poſthum. works, vol. iii. p. 279. 
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of Moſes's miſſion from Moſes's 
own hiſtory of it; he who un- 
dertakes to confute his reaſoning, 
argues fairly when he confutes it 
upon facts recorded in that hiſtory, 
Nether they be of the miraculous 
or of the civil kind: fince the two 
forts are ſo inſeparably connected, 


that they mult always be taken to- 


er, to make the hiſtory under- 
ſtood, or the facts which it contains 


— 


— 


The knowledge of God the beſt prin- 
ciple to build a good education upon; 
 qvith @ very fimple method of mak- 
ing children ſenſible, that God is 
not corporeal : from father Gerdil's 
refutation of Mr. Rouſſeaus Emi- 


lius, 


T HE moſt proper and effica- 


cious method of leading chil- 
dren to what is good, and guard- 
ing them againſt evil, is to inſpire 
them with the fear of God. It 
will be in vain for Mr. Rouſſeau to 
ſay that the idea of a Godhead is 
too ſublime for children; we ſpeak 
not of the ſpeculative ideas of Si- 
monides, who when he had aſked 
of Hiero a day's 'time to explain to 
him what was God, the next day 


aſked two, and afterwards four 


days, and concluded with ſaying, 
that the more he reflected on the 
queſtion propoſed to him by Hiero, 
the more obſcure and difficult he 
found it. „ 
A child knows that a houſe, a 


ſtatue, a picture, or a piece of 


furniture, did not make itſelf; he 


knows it, and let us ſhew him 


what we will, if he remarks uni- 
formity and regularity in it, he 
will not fail aſking, who made 
that? This diſpoſition is natural to 


* 
215 
* 


*all children, and this diſpoſition 


may naturall their minds to 
the knowledge of God „ 
Let them be told that the world, 


which exhibitz to their view fo 


magnificent a proſpect, did not 
make itſelf; in 1 this, 
you tell them nothing novel; they 
already knew that a houſe could 
not make itſelf. But who made 


the world? It is God, ſhall we 


anſwer? at the fame time explain - 
ing to them that God who made 
the world has not a body like 

men: that we cannot fee him with ©” 


our eyes: that he knows every 


thing, and can do what he pleaſes: 
that he is good, that he created 
men to make them happy: that he 
is juſt, that he reverts the good 
and puniſhes the wicked. 1 8 
Theſe truths are undoubtedly 
ſublime, and we cannot eno 
wonder that they ſhould be equally 
intelligible to the meaneſt capa- 
city; the reaſon to be aſſigned for 


it is, their being neceſfary to the 
perfection and happineſs of man. 


This 1s the reaſon they are fo con- 
formable to the firſt regular ideas 
which appear in the minds of chil- 
dren, and that they are connected 
with theſe ideas, being in a man- 
ner homogeneous. 3 * 
A child inſtructed in this man- 
ner, let Mr. Rouſſeau ſay what he 
pleaſes, will be neither an 1dolater 
nor a canibal, The greateſt difh- 
culty 1s, to make him ſenſible that 


God is not corporeal. The fol- 
lowing is a method I have with 


ſuccels tried on ſome childeen. 
The child begins by ſaying 

Has God no body? how can he 
have any thing, if he has no body? 

Maſter. Obſerve all the bodies 
you ſee, have they not all ſome 
length and ſome breadth ? 


4 Child. 


% 


them?: | 

Child. I perceive it. 

Mzyfter. You would know in 
what manner God is not corpo- 
reul! ? | 

CHild. Ves. | 


? 16 
Child. Very true. . 
Maſter. Do you not ſee that hay 


By, a Kg of a round, ſquare, 


8 1 1 ks plainly they have. 
Mafter. Do you not 
that they reſiſt” your hand when 
you touch and would wiſh to ſtir 


aer. You really with and de- 


fire to know it, 
Child. Yes. 
Maſter. Aſſure me, then, that 


vou have this with and dehire : 1 


am ſomewhat in doubt about it. 
Child, I aſſure you of it, believe 
me I have. 

* Mafier. You perceive then this 
defire, this inclination ? © 
_ Child. I do perceive it. 

 Mafter. What, e 

Child, Yes, ſtrongly. 

Mater. Well, then, 18 this do- 


fire which you perceive in your-- 
ſelf fo ſtrongly, nothing, or tome- 


thing ? 
Child. It is ſamething. | 
Mafter. Pſhaw, I tell you it is 
nothing. 


Child, I Nothing ! If it was NO- 5 | 


thing, I ſhould not perceive it. 

Mofter. Then this &circ which 
you perceive, is 01 mething. 

Child. Doubtleſs it is. 

"Maſter. Tell me then, is this 
defire as long and as broad as that 
table ? 

' Child, O dear! it is neither long 
nor broad. 

Mater. Is it round or ſquare ? 

Child. O dear 

Mater. Is ut yellow or green, 


per ceive 
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a8 heavy as lead, or as light aq 
feather ? 

Child, It is nothing you have 
mentioned, 

Mafter. It is nothing, then. 

Child. Pardon me, it certainly is 
ſomething. 

Maſter. Tt is then ſomething 
which 1s neither long, broad, vel. 
low, green, round, nor ſquare? 

Child. Very true, 

Maſter. Your defire then is M 
a ſubſtance like your hand, 
Hair, this looking-plats, this cable 


this. fountain, nor like the ar 


which may be felt when it is agi- 
tated. 


Child. All this is very true. 
Maficr. Why then you muſt 


neceſlarily conceive that there are 


things which we can neither fee 
nor feel, and which yet are fome- 


thing. 


a. 


The maxim of reaſoning with chil 


dren, laid down by Mr. Locle, 
and 2 afpojed by Mr. Ron. 
| au, defended; and illuſtrated by 
ume fendanental truths not above 


the capacity of children ; from fi. 
mer Gerdils refutation of M.. 


Kot ſſeaas Emilias. 


ET us now return to Mr, 
 Rotflcau's reflections on edu- 
cxtion,— — To reaſon with chu 


Eren,“ ſays he, © was Locke's grand 
maxim. 


It is now much in fa— 
ſhion, yet the ſucceſs it has had 


does not appear to me to add to 


its credit, and for my purt I find 


no children {ſuch dolts as thote - 


who have been reafoned with the 


moſt. 0... . The capital end of 


a good education is, to form a rea- 
ſonablz man; and yet do they 


pre- 


„ as ft 4 +» 28 9e a= hey 


1 ls a a Mb Ss Mu. au 


9 


d to educate a child by rea- 

bon! it is beginning with the end, 
and making the end the means : 
if children underſtood reaſon, they 
would have no want of educa- 
ion. . 
Mr. Locke's maxim is far from 
being a bad one. If it does not 
alvays ſucceed, it is owing to there 
being few men (I mean thoſe who 
have the care of children's educa- 
tion) who are capable of reaſoning 
with them in a proper mann 
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be more eaſy than to make him 
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perceive this diſproportion, and 
teach him to conceive an idea of 
objects in their juſt proportions in 
order to arrange them properly? 
The remark of Horace, that 
children confer royalty on him who 
beſt deſerves it, proves, as we 
have already obſerved, that chil- 
dren are ſuſceptible of moral ideas: 
that they know what merit, pre- 


ference, reward, and puniſhment 
are; and, of courſe, they cannot 


We ſhould not ſo much reaſon with be ignorant of moral good and 


children, as lead them. I will ex- 
plain myſelf. _ IT 

By obſerving the diſcourſe and 
ations of children, it may eaſily 
be perceived that they begin to 
exerciſe the faculty of combin- 
ing their ideas, of comparing, 
one with the other, the objects 
of their immediate attention, and 
arranging theſe things accord- 
ing to the deſign they have con- 
ceived. Such is the firſt effort 
of reaſon, which is nothing more 
than the faculty of arranging, fa- 
cultas ordinatriz. If it ſo hap- 
pens, that they are defective in 
their combinations, this defect 
generally ariſes from their want 


of attention to ſome intermediate very proper to make him ſenſible, 


idea, which their eagerneſs made 


them loſe ſight of, though it is of- 


ten an idea very fimple in its na- 
ture, and much within the extent 
of their capacities. Then is the 
time to ſuggeſt this idea to them, 
and they will ſpeedily, of their 
on accord, correct their reaſon- 
ing. In this manner, in my opi- 
nion, children may be taught to 
reaſon, by 
Suppoſe a child to be ſcrawling on 
ſome paper, and that he draws a man 


| and a houſe. What, ſhould the man 
be as tall as the houſe! what can 


reaſoning with them. 


evil, duty, authority, and obedi- . 
ence, I do not ſay that theſe 
things 


ſhould be explained to them 
by abſtracted definitions, or by 
methodical diviſions and ſub- 
divifions ; but I ſay, that we 


ſhould endeavour to make them 


have a notion ot theſe things, by 
pointing them out to children in 
particular actions, which bear 
their character, and make a lively 
impreſſion on them. A child com- 
plains to his maſter of ſome injury 
being done him by one of his com- 
panions ; he deſires to have repa- 
ration for this injury, and that his 
companion ſhould be chaſtiſed. 


This is a practical circumſtance, 


by his own experience, of the ne- 
ceflity there is for a ſupenor au- 
thority, which keeps all things in 
order, prevents, the wicked from 


hurting the good, and to which 


of courſe it is requiſite that ever 
one ſhould ſubmr. A thouſand 


9 


fimilar caſes will furniſh other not 


leſs favourable occaſions of giving 
children ideas of morality, and of 
making them perceive, in the oc- 
currences of their lives, the mo- 
tives which ſhould induce them 
to prefer virtue, and fly from 


vice. 


— 
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The following are ſome moral 
ideas which may, on certain occa- 
ſions, be ſuggeſted to children, 
and which, not being above their 
comprehenfion, may afford oppor- 
tunities of reaſoning with them. 


By ideas I mean, with Mr, Rouſ- 


ſeau, notions determined by their 
8 | | 
Such as may be inclined to think 
the ſubſequent detail too minute 
and trifling, will do well to conſi- 


der, that we mean here to ſpeak 


the language of children. 
1. If you love your dear mo- 
ther, you muſt not give her unea- 
fineſs.” This notion is ſimple, 
yet is it a reaſoning, an idea de- 


termined by a relative, a means 


proper to make a child conceive 
the connection there is betwixt the 
ſentiments of the ſoul and the 
actions which have relation to 
2. When you ſuffer, you are 
glad to be relieved; you ſhould 
therefore relieve others.“ Here 
then is the ſeed of active compaſ- 
ſion; a quality which would con- 
ſtitute the happineſs of mankind, 
if every heart was endued with 
3. Obſerve that man clothed 
in rags; do you think yourſelf 
better than he 1s, becauſe you are 
better clothed ? do you not know 
that all men are brethren, and 
that this poor man 1s greater in 
the eye of God than you are, if 
be is wiſer than you?” Let a child 
be born in whatever rank of life 
he may, we cannot too often re- 
mind him that he 1s a man. 
born in poverty? teach him that 
he is a man, leſt his ſoul ſhould 


be debaſed. Is he born in gran- 


deur ? teach him that he is a man, 
leſt his ſoul ſhould be puffed up 


Is he 


with vanity; make him ſenfibte 


that he ſhould only ſet a value on 
himſelf by his quality as a man; 
that the greateſt meanneſs of ſpirit 


is, to plume himſelf more on his | 


titles pry + his nature. 

4+ If fine trappings were put 
upon an aſs, woulT bbs this | a be 
ſtill an aſs? It is the ſame with 
a child richly clothed ; if he is not 
wiſe, his cloaths do not render 
him more worthy of eſteem.” This 
maxim has reference to that laſt 
mentioned, 

5. Do you pretend to know 


better than others, you who ate 


but juſt, as it were, come into the 
world? Let not children have 2 
poſitive manner - of ſpeaking, but 
take occaſion to convince them, in 
matters wherein they are not them- 


ſelves capable of determining, 
Much more ſhould preſumption in 


them be corrected, 
6. Is it becoming in a child 


of ten years old to cry for a ſmall 


hurt, like one of four? ſee if men 
cry for ſuch trifles.” Teach him to 
get the better of the ſenſe of pain 
by the ſenſe of honour. | 
7. * Is it not a ſhame to fall ſo 


eagerly to your victuals, and to 


eat with as much greedineſs as ani- 
mals?“ Such compariſons as will 
impreſs a high idea of the wr 
of man, ſhould not be omitted. It 
is a remedy equally efficacious 
againſt debaſement and pride. It 
is the ſource of what the ancients 
termed decorum; I ſhould call it 
decency, if it was not reduced to 
mere appearance. 


neceſſary that you ſhould behave 
well to them.” | 
9. * Obſerve ſuch a one who 


18 inarling and quarrelſome, how 


much 


8. If you defire that your 
companions ſhould love you, 1t 1 


mich he is hated by every bo- 
| = « What have you got by 
ur impatience ?' you have only 
made your pain the greater ; learn 
to know, that patience alleviates 
ils. . 
11.“ Are not you aſhamed to 
be doing nothing? obſerve ſuch an 
one and ſuch an one, they are liked 
becauſe they keep themſelves em- 
ployed. A lazy man is deſpiſed by 
all the world.” | 
12. Labourers and artiſans 
are obliged to work to get their 
bread, 5 you imagine that God 
made rich men with an intention 
that they ſhould live in idlenels ? 
Rich and poor are on an equal 
footing in the eye of God; it is 
his - will that every one fhould 
work in a manner ſuited to his 
ſation.” AT ti a | ; * 
Theſe are, I am apt to think, 
moral ideas, which are not above 


the capacity of children, and 


which may, on 1cular occa- 
ſions, - be / Ser 

order to inſpire them wath a love 
of virtue, and to deter them from 


DT 
- 


fa ln. of ado 1: 4 fag 
ment by Dean Swift :- from . 
two laſt poſthumous volumes of his 


quorks, 


F HERE is a ſubject of con- 
troverſy which I have fre- 


quently met with, in mixt and ſe- 


lect companies of both. ſexes, and 
ſometimes only of men ; whether 
it be prudent to chuſe a wife, who 


hath good natural ſenſe, ſome taſte | 


of wit and humour, ſufficiently 


verſed in her own natural lan- 
gugge, able to read and to reliſh 
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hiſtory, books of travels, moral 
or entertaining diſcourſes, and be a 
tolerable judge of the beauties in 
| ? This queſtion is generally 
determined in the negative by the 
women themſelves, but almoſt uni- 
verſally by the men. : 

We muſt obſerve, that, in this 


debate, thoſe whom -we call men 


and women of faſhion are only to 
be underitood ; not merchants, 


tradeſmen, or others of ſuch occu- 


ere who are not ſuppoſed to 

ave ſnared in a liberal education. 
I except likewiſe all miniſters of 

ſtate during their power, lawyers 
and phyſicians in great practice, 
perſons in ſuch empleyments as 
take up the greater part of the day, 
and perhaps ſome other conditions 
of lite which I cannot call to mind. 
Neither muſt I forget to except all 


gentlemen of the army, from the 


general to the enſign ; becauſe thoſe 
qualifications above mentioned, in 
a wife, are wholly out of their 
element and comprehenſion; to- 
gether with all mathematicians, 


and ponies lovers of muſic, 
metaphyſicians, virtuoſi, and great 


talkers, who have all amuſements 
enough of their own. All theſe 


put together will amount to a 
reat number of adverſaries, whom 
| ſhall have no occaſion to encoun- 

ter, becauſe I am already of their 

ſentiments, Thoſe perſons, whom 


I mean to include, are the bulk of 


lords, knights, and ſquires through- | 
out England, whether they retide 
between the town and country, or 
generally in either. I do alſo in- 
clude thoſe of the clergy who have 
tolerably good preterments, in Lon- 
don, or any other parts of the 

kingdom. | 
The moſt material arguments 
that I have met with, on the ne- 
| gative 


220 
gative ſide of this great queſtion, 
are what 1 ſhall now im retry 
report, in as ſtrong a light as 
think they can bear, | £ 
It is argued, that the great end 
of marriage is propagation : that, 
hg pros the principal buſi- 
neſs of a ite is to breed children, 
and to take care of them in their 
infancy: that the wife is to look 
on her family, watch over the ſer- 
-_ vants, fee that they do their work: 

that ſhe be abſent from her houſe 
as little as poſlible : that ſhe is to 
obey all the lawful commands of 
her huſband ; and viſit, or be vi- 
fited, by no perſons whom he diſ- 
approves. That her whole buſi- 
nels, if well performed, will take 
up moſt hours of the day: that the 
greater ſhe is, and the more ſer- 
vants ſhe keeps, her inſpection 
muſt increaſe accordingly. For, 
as a family repreſents a kingdom, 
ſo the wiſh who 1s her huſband's 
firſt miniſter, muſt, under him, 
direct all the officers of ſtate, even 
to the loweſt, and report their be- 
haviour to her huſband, as the firſt 
- miniſter does to his prince. That 
ſach a ſtation requires much time, 
and thought, and order ; and, if 
well executed, leaves but little 
time for viſits or diverſions. 
That a humour of reading 


books, except thoſe of. devotion 


or houſewifery, 1s apt to' turn a 
woman's brain. That plays, ro- 
mances, novels, and love-poems, 


are only proper to inſtruct them 


how to carry on an intrigue. That 

all affectation of knowledge, be- 
yond what is merely domeſtic, 
renders them vain, conceited, and 
" pretending. That the natural le- 
vity of woman wants ballaſt ; and, 
when ſhe once begins to think ſhe 


knows more than others of her 


1 
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ſex, ſhe will begin to deſpiſe her 
huſband, and grow fond af — 


coxcomb who pretends to any 


knowledge in books. That ſhe 
will learn ſcholaſtic words ; make 
herſelf ridiculous by pronouncing 


them wrong, and applying them 
abſurdly in all 9 That, 


in the mean time, her houſehold 


affairs, and the care of her chil. 


dren, will be wholly laid aſide; 
her toilet will be crowded with all 
the under-wits, where the conver. 
ſation will paſs in criticiſing on 
the laſt play or poem that comes 
out, and will be careful to remem- 
ber all the remarks that were made, 
in order to retail them in the next 
viſit, eſpecially in company who 


know nothing of the matter, That 


ſhe will have all the impertinence 
of a pedant, without the know- 
ledge ; and, for every new acquire- 


ment, will become ſo much the 


worſe. 
To fay the truth, that ſhame- 


ful and almoſt univerſal neglect 


of good education among our no- 
bility, gentry, and indeed among 
all others who are born to good 


eſtates, will make this eflay of 


little uſe to the preſent age ; for, 


conſidering the modern way of 
training up both ſexes in igno- 


rance, idleneſs, and vice, it is of 
little conſequence how they are 


coupled together. And therefore 


my ſpeculations on this ſubject can 
be only of uſe to a ſmall number: 


for, in the preſent ſituation of the 
world, none but wiſe and good 


men can fail of —_— their 


match, whenever they are iſpoſed 


to marry ; and conſequently there 
is no reaſon for complaint on ei- 
ther fide. The forms by which 4 
huſband and wife are to live, with 


regard to each other and to the 
| world, 
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world, are ſufficiently known and 
fixed, in direct contradiction to 
precept of morality, reli- 
jon, or civil inſtitution : it would 
de therefore an idle attempt to aim 
at breaking fo firm an eſtabliſh- 
ment. e 
But as it ſometimes happens, 
that an Elder brother dies late 
enough to leave the younger at the 
univerſity, after he hath made 
ſome progreſs in learning; if we 


| ſuppoſe him to have a tolerable 


genius, and a defire to improve it, 
he may confequently learn to va- 
ue and eſteem wifdom and know- 
ledge wherever he finds them, even 
after his father's death, when his 
title and eſtate come into his own 
poſſeſſion. Of this kind, I reck- 
on, by a favourable computation, 
there may poſfibly be found, by a 
ſtrict ſearch among the — 
and gentry throughout England, 
about five hundred: Among thoſe 
of all other callings and trades, who 
are able to maintain a fon at the 


univerſity, about treble that num- 


der. The ſons of clergymen bred 
to learning with any ſucceſs, muſt, 
dy reaſon of their parents poverty, 
de very inconſiderable, many of 
them being only admitted ſervi- 
tors in colleges (and conſequently 
proving good for nothing) : I ſhall 
therefore count them to be not 
above fourſcore. 
fractions, I ſhall ſuppoſe there 
may poſſibly be a round number 


of two thouſand male human 


creatures in England (including 
Wales), who have a tolerable 
ſhare of reading and good ſenſe. 


J include- in this liſt all perſons of 


ſuperior abilities, or 
or true judgement taſte, or of 
profound literature, who, I am 


But, to avoid 


eat genius, ? 


— 
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confident, we may reckon to be 
at leaſt five and twenty. X 

I am very glad to have this op- 
portunity of doing an honour to 
my country, by a computation | 


which I am afraid foreigners may 


conceive to be partial; when, out 
of only fifteen thouſand families 
of lords and eſtated gentlemen, 
which may probably be their num- 


ber, I ſuppoſe one in thirty to be 


tolerably educated, with a ſuffi- 
cient ſhare of good ſenſe. Per- 


| haps the cenſure may be juſt. 


And, therefore, upon cooler 
thoughts, to avoid all cavils, L 
ſhall reduce them to one thouſand, 


which, at leaſt, will be a number 


ſufficient to fill both houſes of 
parhament. „ Herts. hy -s fr omen et 
The daughters of great and rich 
families, computed after the ſame 


manner, will hardly amount to 
above half the number of tha 
male; becauſe the care of their 


education is either left entirely to 
their mothers, or they are ſent to 


boarding- ſchools, or put into the 
hands of Engliſh or French gover- 
neſſes, and generally the worſt 
that can be gotten fo 

that, after the reduction I was. 


compelled to, from two thouſand 


to one, half the number of well- - 


educated nobility and gentry muſt 
either continue in a ſingle life, or 


be forced to couple themſelves 
with women for whom they can 
poſſibly have no eſteem; I mean 
tools, prudes, coquettes, game- 


ſters, ſaunterers, endleſs talkers 
of nonſenſe, ſplenetic idlers, in- 
triguers, given to ſcandal and 
cenſure, * * * * * * 
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22 ANNUAL 
Of the Changes in Manners and 


Principles in England fince the ac- 


' cefſion of the Houſe of Hanover; 


| from Thoughts on Civil Liberty, 

| Licentiouſne/s and Faction, by the 
Author of Eſſays on the Charac- 

eee Gen © 8 


FA HE accefion of -Gzoxct 


| the Firſt ſeemed the zra of 


perfect freedom. And if an ex- 
_ cellent king, at the head of an 
_ unrivaled conſtitution, could have 


_ ſecured liberty, it had now been 


fixed on immoveable foundations. 
Ihe alloy of centious manners 
and contradifory principles, which 
had tarniſhed the preceding reign, 
ſtill maintained their influence: bo 
the declared and zealous advocates 
for liberty now aſſumed the reins 
of power, and began more effect- 


ually to combat thoſe falſe prin- 


Would to God theſe inten- 
tional friends of public liberty had 
been as much the friends of pri- 
vate virtue and religion! they 
would not, then, have undermined 
the foundations, while they were 
building the ſuperſtructure, of civil 

The ſeeds of irreligion had for 
ſome time been 3 ferment- 
ing. But they did not break forth 
into open growth till about this 
period. — Tis remarkable, that 
58 NET *, enumerating the dan- 
gers by whieh the ſtate was threa- 
tened in the year 1708, makes no 
mention of :rreligion, as an evil 
worth being obviated. But ſoon 
after, this peſtilence came on with 
a terrible fviftneſs and malignity. 
The flaviſn principle of abſo- 


2 which were at enmity with the 


 * Concluſion of his hiſtory. | Þ 
+ See the Div. Leg, of Moſes, Dedication, vol. ii, p. 6, &c. 
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lute non-refſftance, and an indiges; 
dent hierarchy, were till prevalent 
in part, eſpecially among the 
clergy. To combat theſe, and ex- 
poſe them to the public contempt, 
certain writers were encouraged 
by thoſe in power. A vigorous 
and effectual attack was made on 
the advocates for deſpotiſm. But, 
in their zeal againſt tyranny, theſe 
writers ſupplanted freedom. 

They aſſailed /uper/iition with 
ſuch weapons as deſtroyed reli. 
gion: they oppoſed intolerance b 

arguments and ridicule, which nh 
ed to ſweep away all public 9. 
bliſbhments ; while they only aimed 
(perhaps) to contend for Freedom 
of thought, they unwarily ſapped 
the foundation of all falutary 
principles . 1 

| part letters, and the Jnde- 
pendent ig, among many other 
tracts of leis note, Kos 1 pable 
inſtances of this truth. The one 
was written in defence of ciwil, 
the other of religious liberty. Vet 
both tended, in their general tour, 
to relax thoſe principles by which 
alone freedom, either civil or reli - 
gious, can be ſuſtained; by their 
intemperate inſults on religious in- 


ſtitutions; by their public and 


avowed contempt of all opinions, 
principles, or (if you pleaſe) pre- 


judices, inſtilled into the infant 


mind, as the neceſſary regulators 
of human conduct: by exilting 
unaided human reaſon far beyon 
the rank ſhe holds in nature: by 
debating all thoſe aſſiſtances which 
the wiſdom of ages had preſcribed 


and conſecrated, as the neceſlary - 


means of correcting her vague and 


wandering dictates. I 
While theſe authors made this 


ill 
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m. zudged, and perhaps undeſigned 
attack, on the foundations of civil 
liberty ; others made a ſtill bolder 
and more fatal inroad; and open- 
ed a wider door for Jicentionſne/s, 
by an attack on Chriſtianity it- 
In this liſt of enemies to their 
country, it muſt be a mortification 
to every friend of virtue and li- 


„to find the noble author of 
the CHaracleriſtics. His morals 


were unblemiſhed, his love of vir- 
tue and freedom indifputable ; but 
by confounding two things, which 


he faw accidentally united, thou 4 


in their nature ęentially diſtingulſh- 
ed, he polluted his arguments againſt 
:ntolerance, with the groſſeſt 5uf/oon- 
eries on Chriftianity, | 
There is no doubt, but that 
the current reaſonings of the times 
had brought him to a habit of 
belief, that all this was harmleſs 
paſtime. ' To this purpoſe he ſeems 
to ſpeak himſelf. *Tis certain, 
that in matters of learning and 
philoſophy, the practice of pulling 
down is pleaſanter, and affords 
more entertainment, than that of 
building and ſetting up.—In the 
literate warring world, the Spring- 


ing .of mines, the blowing up of 


towers, baſtions, and ramparts of 


philoſophy, with /y/fems, hypothe/es, 


opinions, and doctrines into the air, 


is a feftacle of all other the moſt 
naturall rejoicing . . 


Theſe intemperate ſoles af | 


gaiety may ſerve as a comment 


on the paſſage already cited from 


Caro's letters. They are a clear 
and concurrent indication of the 
ruling principle of the times; 


when opinions and doctrines began 


to be derided as things indifferent. 
* Miſcell. iii, Chap. 1. 
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The noble writer was naturally 
led-to embrace this growing error 
of the times, by a too flattering 
opinion which he had imbibe 

concerning unaſſiſted human na- 
ture; as being ſufficient of it- 


ſelf to, eſtabliſh the unerring prac- 


tice of virtue, unleſs beforehand 
ſophiſticated by ſervile inſtitu- 
tions. . : 1 

The noble writer, indeed, at- 
tempts a vindication of this licen- 


tious conduct, by an appeal to 


the practice of ancient GREECE 


and RoME. © There, he tells us, 
Philoſophy had a free courſe, and 


was permitted as a balance againſt 
ſuterſtition. And while ſome ſects, 


ſuch as the Pythagorean and latter 
Platonic, joined in with the ſu- 


perſtition and enthuſiaſm of the 
times; the EpICUREAN, the Aca- 


demic, and others, were allowed to 


uſe all the force of wwzt and rail- 
lery againſt it $.”—This hath a 
plauſible appearance; yet, I am 


perſuaded, the noble author would 


have looked grave, had he been 
put in mind of the ramark which 
FazRIcIus made on the Eprcurear 
ſect, + that he wiſhed /uch prin- 
ciples to all the enemies of RoMR.“ 


Or had he recollected, that when 
the zrreligious ſyſtem of EI u. 


RUS prevailed in GREECE and 
Rome, theſe unprincipled and pro- 
fligate ſtates were on the eve of 
their deſtrudtion. Es 

Soon after the author of the 
Characteriſtics, another more diſ- 
ſolute writer appears on the pub- 
lic ſtage. I mean, the author of 
The Fable of the Bees, This 


gentleman, as hath been obſerved . 
above, levelled his artillery on the 


whole fabric of Morals and Reti- 


+ Letter on Enthuſiaſm, 
| | | gion. 
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gion. His ſyſtem was diametri- 
cally oppoſite to that of lord 
SHAFTESBURY: the one Was 


founded on the unaided excellexce, 


the other on the incurable depra- 
duty of. human nature. But now 


the vagrant ſpirit of irreligion 
was abroad; and the moſt incon- 


fiſtent productions were greedily 
ſwallowed, provided only they 4% 
graced CHRISTIANTY. - 

The avidity with which theſe 


4» compoſitions were received, foon 


emboldened a ſucceeding writer, 
to make a formal attack on the 
religion of his country: Chriſti- 
anity as old as the creation now ap- 
peared ; in which the goſpel was 
8 miſrepreſented, inſulted, 
and diſgraced; and in compliance 
with the ruling malady of the 


times, that poor and ſehy creature, 


„ unaſſiſted human reaſon,” was 
vainly 'exalted to the throne of 
ETERNAL TruTE! 

Other inferior workmen in this 
_ patriot amuſement of blowing up 
the rehgion of their country, fuch 
as WooLSTON and - Mogcan, I 
paſs unnoticed,  _ 

In a fucceeding period, and 

down to the preſent time, the evil 


hath increaſed, and been complet- 


ed. For now, not only revealed 
but natural religion hath been 
ublickly attacked, in the writ- 
ings of lord BoLINGBROKE: an 
author who ſtands convicted of 
deſigned profligacy, even on his 
own confeſſion. © Some men 
there are, he pefts of ſociety I think 
them, who pretend a great regard 


to religion in general, but who 


take every opportunity of de- 
claiming publicly againſt that 


* 
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ſyſtem of religion, or at leaſt that 


_ church-eſtabliſhment, which is re- 


ceived in BRITAIN *.,”==You fees 
this patriot writer proclaims his 
abhorrence even of thoſe who al. 
fault the ozt-works of religion; 


and then, with modeſty unparal- 


leled, 
citadel, | | | 

The laſt of thefe patriot wor- 
thies, by which the preſent age 
ſtands diſtinguiſhed, is the author 


proceeds to blow up the 


_ of «6 Eflays philoſophical and mo- 


ral:” who, diſdaining the vulgar 
practice of a particular attack, an- 
dermines all the foundations of reli- 
gion, revealed and natural; and, 
with a pen truly ep:curcan, diſſolves 
at once all the fears of the guilty, | 


the comforts of the affiifed, and the 


hopes of the virtuous. | 
Such, then, hath been the pro- 
greſs of this public evil; which 
hath procecded almeſt without cog- 
»izance from the magiſtrate. In- 


ſtead of that, it is well known, that 


ſome of theſe public enemies of 
their country and mankind were 
formerly penſioned, and others 
privately encouraged by thoſe in 
power. How this came to pals, - 
and aggravated the growing evil, 
it is now neceflary to point out. 
We have ſeen above, that a 
foundation was laid for this, in an 
ill- conducted oppoſition. to the 
enemies of freedom. "They who 
were employed to ſweep away fall: 
principles, imprudently ſtruck at 
all principles. | h 4 
But beyond this, a famous mi- 
niſter aſſumed, and long held, the 
reins of power. There ſeems not 
che leaſt foundation for the charge 
laid againſt him by his enemies, 
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1 That his defign was to inſlave 
his country.” Neither had he any 
natural inclination to corrupt prac- 
tees: Yet he rather choſe to rule 
by theſe, than to reſign his power. 
Nay, perhaps he thought this cor- 
rupt ſyſtem the only one, which, 
under the circumſtances of thoſe 


times, could ſupport that illuſtrious | 


family, which was brought in as 
the happy ſupport of liberty. Far- 
ther, perhaps, he judged this the 
only poſſible expedient for prolong- 
ing a peace, which he thought xece/- 
ſary, till time ſhould wear out the 
falſe principles on which the ex- 
peſled family ſtill held their influ- 
ence in the minds of the people. — 
From /ome or all of theſe motives, 
he not only gave 2way to corruption, 
but encouraged it, To this end, 
religion was diſcountenanced : and 
chriſtian principle, which would have 
been the firme/t friend of liberty, 
was diſcarded, as the enemy of cor- 
ruption. 5 

In the mean time, trade, wealth, _ 
and luxury increaſed : theſe, in 
their extreme, having an unalter- 
, able tendency to a diffolution of 
manners and principles, went hand 
in hand with the progreſs of cor- 


mption; which, in its moſt im- 


proved ſtate, this miſtaken miniſter 
left AS A laſting legacy to his coun- 
wy”, 

The effects of this eſtabliſhed 
ſyſtem of corruption did not imme- 
diately appear : but, about the year 
litt y-ſeven, they came to their c 
advancing with the appearances 
even of public ruin. 
That powerful correctreſs Nę- 
CESSITY gave a 7eztporary union to 


hy See the Eſtimate, &c. vol. it, p. 
F Ste ib. vol. i. p- the laſt. 
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all parties, and a temporary reftora- 
tion to the tate F. But from the 
deduction of cauſes here given, it 


was natural to expect, that as ſoon 


as danger ceaſed, faction would 
i OY * 
It follows alſo, that it muſt ariſe 
on foundations widely different from 
thoſe in the reigns of WILLIAM 
and ANNE. For the diſſenſions 
of theſe paſt times were chiefly 
founded in faite principles . thoſe « 
of the preſent age, on a want of 
Fo, · - 
For the falſe principles which 
diſgraced the Proteſtants of the age, 
are vaniſhed. The miſtaken inter- 
pretations of ſcripture, on which 
the Jacobite, the Tory, the bigoted 
Diffnter, founded their various pre- 
tenſions and attempts, are now held 
in general deriſion. A preacher, 
of whatever religious congregation, 
who ſhould zor advance theſe 
obſolete {tate-heterodoxies, would 
be the contempt of his wiſer au- 
dience. 9 5 
Nay, what is more, theſe falſe 


principles, tending to deſpotiſm, 


are generally baniſhed even from 
the breaſts of the clergy, except 
only a very feiy of the moſt aged. 
For the biſhops, being appointed 
by the patrons of liberty, have 


been ſuch as held principles con- 


ſiſtent with the freedom of the 
ſtate: and much caution having 
been required of them, and uſed 
by them, in the appointments of 
their ciergy, the general com- 
plexion of this body hath changed 


trom that of being the enemies, to 


that of being the /iends of free: 


dom. 


1 
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Hints on good manners ; from the 
F1 pofihumous volumes of | 


Much it were to be wiſhed, that 
along with the zares, the wheat 


had not alſo periſhed. But the ge- 
neral fyſtem of manners being 
ed though refined *; and education 


relax- - 


ſtill left more and more imperfict; 
the principle of religion being un- 


happily aſergied among certain 


ranks, and weakened among others ; 
— that of honour being thus left 


to its own falſe and fantaſtic dic- 
rates ; — and coſcience naturally 
following the ches of its untutored 


parent; — licentionſugſ and faction, 


tounded on a wart of 1222 8 


cannot but ariſe, and ſtand among 


the leading characters of the pre- 
ſent times. 5 
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Dean Swif?'s works. 


FOOD manners is the art of 


making every reaſonable per- 


fon in the company eaſy, and to be 
_ eaſy ourſelves. | E 


hat patleth for good manners 


in the world, generally produceth 


quite contrary effects. 
whom I have known, and who 
paſied for well-bred in their own 
and the world's opinion, are the 
moſt troubleſome in company to 


others and themſelves. LL 
Nothing is ſo great an inſtance 


of ill manners as fiattery. If you 
flatter all the company, you will 
pleale none; if you flatter only 
one or two, you aftront the reſt. 

Flattery is the worſt and falſeſt 


way of ſherving our eſteem, 


® Cee the Eſtimate, part 4 
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Many perſons of both ſexes, 


1 Ib, 


confident, the fei wr o 
ſons are every minute tempted to 
curſe the man or woman amon 
them, who endeavours to be mol 
diſtinguiſhed for their good man- 
„% ESE f 

A man of ſenſe would rather faſt 
till night, than dine at ſome tables, 
where the lady of the houſe is poſ- 


Where compar 


ſeſſed with good manners; uneafi- 


neſs, preſſing to eat, teazing with 
civility; 
than here. x 


Courts are the worſt of all ſchools 


to teach good manners. 
A courtly bow, or gait, or 


_ dreſs, are not part of good man- 


ners. And therefore every man 
of good underſtanding is capable 


of being well-bred upon any os 


caſion. 


To ſpeak in ſuch a manner as 


may poſſibly offend any reaſonable 


perſon in company, is the higheſt 
inſtance of ill manners. 


- Good manners chiefly conſiſt in 


action, not in words. Modeſty 
and humility the chief ingredi 


I have known the court of Eng- 


land under four reigns, the two 
laſt but for a ſhort time ; and, 
whatever good manners -or polite- 
neſs I obſerved in any of them, 
was not of the court- 
imported. For a courtier by trade, 
as gentlemen uſhers, bed-chamber 


woinen, maids of honour, * * * 
* 


CIfsßß Ds, 0. RE ONS IN 
| Of good manners as to 
| lation, 5 
Men of wit and 


conver- 


t Ib, || Ireland, 


leſs practiſed in England 


growth, but 


good under- ; 
ſtanding, as well as breeding, ars | 


Xa 2 ve .  ' ©. 


ſome - 
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bmetimes deceived, 'and. give of- 
fence by conceiving a better opi- 


mon o thoſe with whom they "IL 


erſe than they ought to do. Thus 


| have often known the moſt in- 
nocent raillery, and even of that 
kind which was meant for praiſe, 

| be miſtaken for abuſe and re- 


lection. 


ö 1 
Of arguers, perpetual contradic- 


tu, long talkers, who are abſent 


in company, interrupters, not liſten- 
ers, loud laughers. 5 
Of thoſe men and women whoſe 


face is ever in a ſmile, talk ever 


with a ſmile, condole with a ſmile, 
=: | | | 


is the worſt ſort of converſation ; 


a it is generally, in books, the 


worſt ſort of reading. 


Good converſation is not to ex- 


pelted in much company, becauſe 


tew liſten, and there is continual 


interruption. But good or ill man- 


ners are diſcovered, let the compa- 


N be evet ſo largmwe. 
Perpetual aiming at wit, a very 
bad part of converſation. It is 


done to ſupport a character: it ge- 
nerally fails: it is a fort of inſult 
on the company, and a conſtraint | 


upon the ſpeaker. 


For a man to talk in his o.] n 
trade, or buſineſs, or faculty, is a 
geat breach of good manners. Di- 
vines, phyſicians, lawyers, ſoldiers, 


particularly poets, are frequently 
guilty of this weakneſs. A poet 


conceives that the whole king- 


e 
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Of gibing, and how gibers ought 


Argument, as uſually managed, 
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Advantages of the focial 2 ncrple 
over a great underſtanding lo- 
cards Promoting the happineſs of 
Individuals ; from a very judici- 
ous and ingenious little treatiſe 
lately publiſhed, intituled, A com- 
| farative view of the faculties of 
man _ with thoſe of the animal 
TT is very evident, that thoſe 
1 who devote moſt of their time 
to the exerciſes of the underſtand- 


ing, are far from being the hap- 
pieſt men. — They enjoy, indeed, 


the pleaſure ariſing from the pur- 
ſuit and diſcovery of truth. Per- 


_ haps too the vanity arifing from 


a conſciouſneſs of ſuperior talents 


makes no inconſiderable part of 
their happineſs, —But there are ma- 


ny natural ſources of pleaſure from 


which they are in a great meaſure 


cut off. All the public and ſocial 
affections, in common with every 
taſle natural to the human mind, 
if they are not properly exerciſed, 


grow languid. — People who de- 


vote moſt of their time to the 
cultivation of their underſtandings 
muſt of courſe live retired and 
abſtracted from the world. The 
ſocial affections (theſe great ſources 
of happineſs) have therefore no - 
play, and conſequently loſe their 
natural warmth and vigour. The 
private and ſelfiſn affections how- 
ever are not proportionably re- 
duced, Envy and jealouſy, the 
moſt tormenting of all paſſions, 
prevail remarkably among this rank 
of men. 5 | 
When abſtraction from com- 
pany is carried far, it occaſions 
great ignorance of life and man- 
ners, and neceſſarily deprives a 
man of all thoſe little accompliſh- 
n ments 
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ments and graces which are eſſen- 
tial to poliſhed and elegant ſo- 
.ciety; and which can only be ac- 
quired by mixing with the world. 
— The wiint of theſe is often an 
inſuperable bar to the advance- 
ment] of perſons of merit, and 
oves therefore a frequent ſource 

of their diſguſt to the world, and 
conſequently to themſelves ; for 
no man can be happy in himſelf, 
who thinks ill of every one around 


him.—The general complaint of 


the neglect of merit does not 
ſeem to be well founded, —It is 
unreaſonable for any man, who 
lives detached from ſociety, to 
complain that his merit is neglect- 
ed, when he never has made it 
known. The natural reward of 
mere genius, is the eſteem of thoſe 
who know and are judges of it, 
This reward is never with-held.— 
There is a like unreaſonable com- 
plaint, that little regard is com- 
monly paid to good qualities of 
tde heart. But it ſhould be con- 
ſidered, that the world cannot ſee 
into the heart, and can therefore 
only judge of its goodneſs by 
| viſbi effects. There is a na- 
tural and proper expreſſion of good 
affections, which ought always to 
accompany them, and in which 
true politeneſs principally conſiſts, 
This expreſſion may be counter- 
feited, and fo may obtain the re- 
ward due to genuine virtue; but 
where this natural index of a 
worthy character is wanting, or 
where there is an outward expreſ- 
| flon of bad diſpoſitions, the world 
cCunnot be blamed for judging from 
fach appearances... _ | 
| Bad health is another common 
attendunt on great parts, when 


theſe parts are exerted, as is uſu- 


hy the caſe, rather in ſpecula- 
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tive than active life, — It is ob- 
ſerved, that great quickneſs and 


vivacity of genius 1s commonly 


attended with a femarkable de. 
licacy of conſtitution and a pe- 
culiar ſenſibility of the nervous 
ſyſtem ; and that thoſe who poſſeſs 
it, ſeldom arrive at old age,—A 
ſedentary ſtudious life greatly. in- 
creaſes this natural weakneſs of 
conſtitution, and brings on that 
train of nervous complaints and 
low fpirits, which render life a 
burden to the poſſeſſor, and uſe. 
leſs to the public. Nothing can 
eftectually prevent this, but acti- 
vity, regular exerciſe, and fre- 
vent relaxations of the mind from 
thoſe keen purſuits it is uſually en- 
gaged in, — Too aſſiduous an ex- 
ertion of the mind on any parti. 
cular ſubject, not only ruins the 
health, but impairs the genius it- 
ſelf ; whereas, if the mind be pro- 
perly unbent by amuſements, it al- 
ways returns to its favourite object 
with double vigour, 


Baut one of the principal miſ- 
fortunes of a great underſtanding, 


when exerted in a ſpeculative 


rather than an active ſphere, is 


its tendency to lead the mind into 
too deep a ſenſe of its own weak- 
neſs and limited capacity. — It 
looks into nature with too pierc- 
ing an eye, diſcovers every-where 


dithculties never ſuſpected by a 


common underſtanding, and finds 


its progreſs ſtopt by obſtacles that 


appear inſurmountable. This na- 
turally produces a glooiny and 
torlorn ſcepticiſm, which poiſons 


the cheartulneſs of the teinpet, 


and by the hopeleſs. proſpect it 
gives of improvement, becomes 
the bane of ſcience and activity. 
This ſceptical ſpirit, wken carried 
into life, renders men of the bell 
| under 
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underſtandings unfit for buſineſs, 


When they examine with the 
ateſt accuracy all the poſſible 
conſequences of a ſtep they are 


to make in life, they diſcover 
ſo many difficulties and chances 


againſt them, which-ever way they 


, that they become flow and 
WA ig in their reſolutions, and 
undetermined in their conduct. 
But as the buſineſs of life is only 
2 conjectural art, in which there 
is no guarding againſt all poſſible 
contingencies, a man that would 
be uſetul to the public or to him- 
ſelf, muſt acquire a quickneſs in 
rene where the greateſt pro- 

b 


tity of good lies, muſt be 


deciſive in his reſolutions, ſteady 
and fearleſs in putting them in ex- 
— 7h 5- 

We ſhall mention, in the laſt 
place, among the inconveniences 
attendant on ſuperior parts, that 
ſolitude in which they place a per- 
lon on whom they are beſtowed, 
eren in the midſt of ſociety. 


| ardges ih | 
Without a ſecond, and without a 
| judge *. : ZI, 


To the few, wha are judges of 
his abilities, he is an object of 
jealouſy and envy. The bulk of 
mankind confider him with that 
ave and diſtant regard that is 
inconfiſtent with confidence and 


iriendſhip. They will never un- 


boſom themſelves to one they are 
afraid of, nor lay open their weak- 
neſs to one they think has none 
ef his own. For this reaſon we 
commonly find men of genius have 
tae greateſt real affection and 
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friendſhip for ſuch as are very 
much their inferiors in point of 
underſtanding ; good-natured, un- 
obſerving people, with whom they 


ean indulge all their peculiarities 


and weakneſſes without reſerve. 
Men of great abilities, therefore, 

who prefer the ſweets of ſocial life 
and private friendſhip to the yanity 


of being admired, muſt carefully. 


conceal their ſuperiority, and bring 
themſelves down to the level of 
thoſe they converſe with. Neither 


mult this ſeem to be the effect of a | 


deſigned condeſcenſion; for this is 

ſtill more mortifying to human pride 

than the other. „ 
Thus we have endeavoured to 


point out the effects which the 


faculty of reaſon, that boaſted 
characteriſtic and privilege af the 
human ſpecies, produces among 
thoſe who poſſeſs it in the molt 
eminent degree; and from the little 
influence it ſeenis to have in pro- 


moting either public or 2 


good, we are tempted to ſuſpect, 


that Providence purpoſely blaſts 


Condemn'd in buſineſs or in arts to 


thoſe great fruits we naturally ex- 


pect from it, in order to preſerve 


a certain balance and cquality 
among mankind.— Certain it is, 
that virtue, genĩus, beauty, wealth, 

power, and every natural advan- 
tage one can be poſſeſſed of, are 
uſually mixed with ſome alloy, 
which diſappoints the fond hope 
of their railing the poſſeſſor to any 


uncommon degree of eminence, and 


even in ſome meaſure brings him 
down to the common level of his 
e ee 
The next diſtinguiſhing prin- 
ciple of mankind, which was men- 
tioned, is that which unites them 
into ſocieties, and attaches them to 


one 


Q; 


* 


one another by ſympathy and af - 
fection. This principle is the 
ſource of the moſt heart-felt plea- 
ſure which we ever taſte.— 
It does not appear to have any 
natural connection with the under- 
ſtanding.It was obſerved former- 
ly, that perſons of the beſt under- 
landing poſſeſſed it frequently in 
a very inferior degree to the reſt 
of mankind ; but it was at the 
ſame time noticed, that this did not 
proceed from leſs natural ſenſibility 
of heart, but from the ſocial prin- 


ciple languiſhing for want of proper 


exerciſe, —It muſt be acknowledg- 
ed, that the idle, the diſſipated, and 
debauched, draw moſt pleaſure from 
this ſource. — | | 

Not only their pleaſures but 


their vices are often of the ſocial 


kind. This makes the ſocial prin- 
ciple warm and vigorous, and 
hence perhaps there is more friend- 
ſhip among them than among 

men of any other claſs, though, 
conſidering the fligbtneſs of its 
foundation, ſuch friendſhip can- 
not be ſuppoſed to be very laſt- 
ing. Even drinking, if not car- 
ried to exceſs, is ſound favourable 
to friendſhip, eſpecially in our 
northern climates,, where the af- 
fections are naturally cold; as it 
produces an artificial warmth of 
temper, opens and enlarges the 


heart, and diſpels the reſerve na- 


tural perhaps to wiſe men, but in- 
cConſiſtent with friendſhip, which 
is entirely a connection of the 
r te bo. 
All thoſe warm and elevated de- 
ſcriptions of friendſhip, which to 
powerfully charm the minds of 
young people, and reprelent it as 


the height of human telicity, are 


really romantic among us —\When 
we look round us into life, we 
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meet. with: nothing correſponding 
to them, except among an - har 

py few in the ſequeſtered ſcenes 
of life far removed from the pur- 
ſuits of intereſt or ambition. 
Theſe ſentiments of friendſhip are 
original and genuine productions 
of warmer and happier climes, 
and adopted by us merely out of 


vanity. — The ſame obſervation 


may be applied to the more deli. 
cate and intereſting attachment 
between the ſexes.—'Fhe wiſe and 
learned of our ſex generally treat 
this attachment with great ridiz 
cule, as a weakneſs below the 
dignity of a man, and allow no 
kind of it but what we have in 
common with the whole animal 
creation. They acknowledge, that 
the fuir ſex are uſeful to us, and 
a very few. will deign to conſider 
ſome of them as reaſonable and 
agreeable companions. — But it 
may be queſtioned, whether this 
is not the language of an heart 
inſenſible to the moſt refined and 
exquiſite pleaſure human nature 
is capable of enjoying, or the 
language of diſappointed pride, 
rather than of wiſdom and nature. 
- —No man ever deſpiſed the ſex 
who was a favourite with them; 
nor did any one ever ſpeak con- 
temptuouſly of love, who was con- 
ſcious of loving and being beloved 
by a woman of merit 
If we examine into the other 
leaſures we enjoy as ſocial be- 
ings, we ſhall find many delica- 
cies and refinements admired by 


ſome, which others who never 


felt them treat as viſionary and 
romantic, — It is no difficult mat- 
ter to account for this. — There 
is certainly an original difference 
in the conſtitiitions both of men 
and nations; but this is not 10 
N 1 great 
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5 For the E 
eat as at firſt view it ſeems to 
Human nature conſiſts of the 


fame principles every-where, — 


In ſome le one principle is 
naturally Renger han it is in 
others, but exerciſe and proper 
culture will do much to ſupply 
the deficiency.— The inhabitants 
of cold climates, having leſs na- 
tural warmth and ſenfibiliey of 
heart, enter but a little way into 
thoſe refinements of the ſocial 

inciple, in which men of a dit- 
em temper delight, But if 
ſuch refinements are capable of 
affording to the mind innocent 
and ſubſtantial pleaſure, it ſhould 
be the buſineſs of philoſophy to 
ſearch into the proper — of 
cultivating and improving them. 
his ſtudy, which makes a con- 
fiderable part of the philoſophy of 
life and manners, has been ſur- 
pnfingly neglected in Great Bri- 
tain.—Whence is it that the Eng- 
liſh, with great natural genius and 
acuteneſs, and ſtill greater good- 
neſs. of heart, bleſſed with riches 
and liberty, are rather a melan- 
choly and unhappy people ? Why 
is their neighbouring nation, whom 
W deſpiſe for their ſhallowneſs 

d levity, yet awkwardly imitate 
in the = frivolous accompliſh- 


ments, happy in poverty and 
larery? We wh the one poſſeſſes 


2 native chearfulneſs and vivacity 
beyond any people upon earth, 
but fill much is owing to their 
cultivating with the greateſt care 
all the arts which enliven and 
captivate the imagination, ſoften 
the heart, and give ſociety its 
higheſt poliſh ; while the other 
is immeried in a ſevere and ſuper- 
eilious philoſophy, which ſeems 
to make them too wile to be 
happy. In conſequence of this, 


AR ies. bal 


we generally find in Britain men 


of ſenſe and learning ſpeaking in 
a contemptuous manner of” all 


writings addreſſed to the imagina- 

tion and the heart, even of ſuch 
as exhibit genuine pictures of life 
and manners. But beſides the ad- 
ditional vigour which theſe give 
to the powers of the imagination, 
and the influence they have in 
rendering the affections warmer 
and more lively, they are frequent- 


ly. of the greateſt ſervice in com- 
municating a knowled 


of the 
world ; a knowledge the moſt im- 
portant of any to one who is to 
live in it, and would wiſh to 
act his part with propriety and 
dignity. Moral painting is un- 
doubtedly the higheſt and moſt 
uſeful ſpecies of painting, —The 
execution may be, and generally 
is, very wretched, and ſuch as 
has the worſt effects in miſleading 
the judgement, and debauching the 
heart; but if this kind of writ- 
ting continues to come into the 
hands of men of genius and worth, 
no room will be left for this com- 
A 5 e 
There is a remarkable difference 
between the Engliſh and French in 
their taſte of the ſocial life. The 
gentlemen in France, in all periods 
of life, and even in the moſt ad- 
vanced age, never aſſociate with 
one another, but ſpend all the 
hours that can be ſpared from 
buſineſs or ſtudy with the ladies, 
with the young, the gay, and the 
happy.—It is ' obſerved that the 
people of this rank in France live 
longer, and, what is af much 
greater conſequence, live more 
happily, and enjoy their faculties 
of body and mind more entire, 
in old age, than any people in 
Europe. — In Great Britain we 
Q 4 have 
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have certain notions of propriety 


and decorum, which lead us to 


think the French manner of ſpend- 
ing their hours of freedom from 
buſineſs extremely ridiculous, But 
if we examine very attentively 
into theſe ſentiments of propriety, 
we ſhall not perhaps find them to 
be built on a very ſolid founda- 

tion We believe that it is pro- 
per for perſons of the ſame age, 
of the ſame ſex, of ſimilar diſpo- 
Ntions and purſuits, to aſſociate 

together. But here we ſeem to 
be deceived by words. If we con- 
ſult nature and common ſenſe, we 
ſhall find that the true propriety 
and harmony of ſocial life de- 
pends upon the connection of peo- 
ple of different diſpoſitions and 
Characters, judiciouſly blended to- 


gether.— Nature has made no indi- 
vidual nor no claſs of people in- 
dependent of the reſt of their ſpe 


cies, ox ſufficient for their own 
happineſs.— Each ſex, each cha- 
. each period of life, have 
their ſeveral advantages and diſ- 


advantages; and that union is the 


happieſt and moſt proper, where 
wants are mutually ſupplied.— 
The fair ſex ſhould naturally ex- 
pect to gain from our converſa- 
tion, knowledge, wiſdom, and ſe- 
dateneſs; and they ſhould give 


us in exchange, humanity, polite- 


neſs, chearfulneſs, taſte, and ſenti- 


* 


ment.—The levity, the raſhneſs 


and folly of early life, is tempered 
with the gravity, the 'caution, and 
the wiſdom of age; while the ti- 
pidity, coldneſs of heart, and lan- 
guor incidept to declining Fears, 
pre ſupported and aſſiſted by the 
courage, the warmth, apd the 
vivacity of youth.— Old people 


would find great advantage in aſſo- 


ciating rather with the young than 
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with thoſe. of their oyn age.— 
Many cauſes contribute to deſtroy 
chearfulneſs in the decline of like 
beſides the natural decay of youth- 
ful vivacity. Their few ſurviving 
friends and companions are then 
dropping off apace ; the gay pro- 
ſpects, that ſwelled the imagina- 
tion in more early and more hap. 
py days, are then vaniſhed, and 
along with them the open, ge- 
nerous, unſuſpicious temper, and 
that warm heart which dilated 
with benevolence to all mankind. 
Theſe are ſucceeded by gloom, 
diſguſt, ſuſpicion, and all the ſelf- 
1ſh paſſions which ſaur the temper 
and contract the heart,—When 
old people aſſociate only with one 


another, they mutually increaſe. 


theſe unhappy diſpoſitions, by 
brooding over their diſappoint- 
ments, the degeneracy of the times, 
and ſuch- like chearleſs and un- 
comfortable ſubjects.— The con- 
verſation of young people diſpels 
this gloom, and communicates a 
cheartulneſs, and ſomething elſe 
perhaps which we do not fully 
underſtand, of great conſequence 
to health and the prolongation of 
life. There is an univerſal prin- 


* 


. D 
ciple of imitation among man- 


kind, which diſpoſes them to catch 
inſtantaneouſly, and without being 
conſcious of it, the reſemblance 
of any action or character that 
preſents itſelf. This diſpoſition 
we can often eheck by the force 


of reaſon, gr the aſſiſtance of op- 


poſite impr ſſions: at other times, 
it is inſurmountable. We have 


numberleſs examples of this in the 


ſimilitude of character and man- 
ners introduced by people living 
much together, in the ſudden com- 
munications of terror, of melan- 
choly, of joy, of the . ar- 
e e Mp at. deg 
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dor, when no cauſe can be aſſigned 
for theſe emotions. The commu- 
nication of nervous diſorders, eſpe- 
cially of - the convulfive kind, is 
often ſo aſtoniſhing, that it has been 
referred to faſcination or witchcraft. 
We will not pretend to explain the 
nature of this mental infection; but 
it is a fact well eſtabliſhed, that 
ſuch a thing exiſts, and that there is 
ſuch a principle in nature as an 


healthy ſympathy, as well as a mor- 


bid infection. 


An old man who enters into this 
philoſophy, is far from envying or 
proving a check on the innocent 


pleaſures of young people, and par- 


ticularly of his own children. On 
the contrary, he attends with delight 
to the gradual opening of the ima- 


gination and the dawn of reaſon ; 


he enters by a ſecret ſort of ſym- 
pathy into their guiltleſs joys, that 
revive in his memory the tender 
images of his youth, which, as Mr. 
Addiſon obſerves, by length of time 
hare contracted a ſoftneſs inexpreſ- 
ſibly agreeable ; and thus the even- 


ing of life is protracted to an hap- 


Py, honourable, and unenvied old 


age. 


On dramatic unity, eſpecially as ob- 
ſerved by Shakeſpeare ; from Mr. 
Fohnuſon's preface to his edition of 
Shakepeare's plays. | 


TTRNOtheunities oftime and place, 


he has ſhewn no regard; and 
perhaps a nearer view of the prin- 


ciples on which they ſtand will di- 
miniſh their value, and withdraw 
from them the veneration which, 


from the time of Corneille, they 


have very generally received, by 


| BY VN 
diſcovering that they have giv : 
more ee to the poet, than plea- 
ſure to the auditor. e 

The neceſſity of obſerving the uni- 
ties of time and place ariſes from 
the ſuppoſed neceſſity of making the 
drama credible. The critics hold it 
impoſſible, that an action of months 
or 1 can be poſſibly believed to 


paſs in three hours; or that the 
ſpectator can ſuppoſe himſelf to fit 
in the theatre, while ambaſſadors go 


and return between diſtant king- 
doms, while armies are levied and 
towns beſieged, while an exile wan- 
ders and returns, or till he whom 
they ſaw courting his miſtreſs, ſhall 
lament the untimely fall of his ſon. 
The mind revolts from evident. 
falſehood ; and fiction loſes its force, 
when it departs from the reſem- 
blance of reality. . 
From the narrow limitation of 
time neceſſarily ariſes the contrac- | 
tion of place. The ſpectator, who 
knows that he ſaw the firſt act at 
Alexandria, cannot ſuppoſe. that he 
ſecs the next at Rome, at a diſtance 
to which not the dragons of Medea 


could, in ſo ſhort a time, have tranſ- 


ported him; he knows with cer- 


tainty that he has not changed his 


place; and he knows that place 
cannot change itſelf; that what was 
a houſe cannot become a plain; 
that what was Thebes can never be 
Perſcpolis. „% eg 
Such is the triumphant lan- 
guage with which a critic exults 


over the miſery of an irregular . 


poct, and exults commonly with» 
out reſiſtance or reply, It is 
time therefore to tell him, by the 
authority of Shakeſpeare, that he 
aſſumes as an unqueſtionable prin- 
ciple, a poſition, which, while his 

5 breath 
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breath is forming it into words, 
pronounces to 
be falſe. It is falſe, that any re- 
preſentation is miſtaken for reality ; 
that any dramatic fable in its ma- 
teriality was ever credible, or for 


a fingle moment was ever cre- 
_ * Cited, woe 


The objection arifing from the 


impofſibility of paſſing the firſt 
hour at Alexandria, and the next 
at Rome, ſuppoſes, that when the 


ay opens, the ſpectator really 
yok himſelf at Alexandria, 


and believes that his walk to the 
theatre has been a voyage to 
Egypt, and that he lives in the 
days 


lays of Anthony and Cleopatra. 
Surely he that mages this, may 
imagine more. He that can take 


the {tage at one time for the palace 
of the Piolemies, may take it in 


half an hour for the promontory of 
Deluſion, if deluſion be 
admitted, has no certain limita- 


tion; if the ſpectator can be once 


perſuaded, that his old acquaint- 
ance are Alexander and Cz/ar, 


that a room illuminated with can- 
dles is the plain of Pharjalia, or 


the bank of Granicus, he is in a 
| ſtate of elevation above the reach 
of reaſon, or of truth, and from 


the heights of empyrean poetry, 
way deſpiſe the circumſcriptions 
of terreſtrial nature. There is no 
reaſon why a mind thus wan- 
dering in ecſtaſy ſhould count the 
clock, or why an hour ſhould not 


be a century in that calenture of 


the brain that can make a ſtage a 
—_— —_— 
I be truth is, that the ſpectators 
are always in their ſenſes, and 
know, from the firſt act to the laſt, 


that the ſtage is only a ſtage, and 


that the players are only players. 
They come to hear a certain num- 
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ber of lines recited with juſt geſ- 
ture and elegant modulation. The 
lines relate to ſome action, and an 
action muſt be in ſome place; but 
the different actions that complete 
a ſtory may be in man law 
very remote from each other; and 
where is the abſurdity of allow- 
ing that f. to repreſent firſt 
Athens, and then Scih, which 
was always known to be neither 
Sicily nor Athens, but a modern 
meare 7... -- N 
By ſuppoſition, as place is in- 


troduced, time may be extended: 


the time required by the fable 


elapſes for the moſt part between 
the acts; for, of ſo much of the. 


action as is repreſented, the real 
and poetical duration is the ſame. 
If, in the firſt act, preparations 
for war againſt M:thridates are re- 
preſented to be made in Rome, the 
event of the war may, without ab- 
ſurdity, be repreſented in the ca - 


taſtrophe, as happening in Pontus; 
we know that there is neither war, 


nor preparations for war; we know 
that we are neither in Rome nor 
Pontus; that neither Mithridaies 
nor Lucullus are before us. The 
drama exhibits ſucceſſive imita- 
tions of ſucceſſive actions; and 
why may not the ſecond imitations 
repreſent an action that happened 
years after the firſt, if it be ſo 
connected with it, that nothing 
but time can be ſuppoſed to inter- 
vene? Time is, of all modes of 
exiſtence, moſt obſequious to the 
imagination; a lapſe of years is 
as eaſily conceived as a paſlage of 
hours. In contemplation we eaſily 
contract the time of real actions, 
and therefore willingly permit it 
to be contracted when we only ſee 
their imitation. | 

It will be aſked, how the drama 


moves, 


FFF 


moves, if it is not credited. It is 
credited with all the credit due to 
4 drama. It is credited, whenever 
it moves, as a juſt picture of a real 
original; as repreſenting to the 
Aer what - he would himſelf 
feel, if he were to do or ſuffer what 
is there feigned to be ſuffered or 


to be done. The reflection that 


ſtrikes the heart, is not that the 
evils before us are real evils, but 
that they are evils to which we 
ourſelves may be expoſed. If there 
be any fallacy, it is not that we 
fancy. the players, but that we 
fancy ourſelves, unhappy for a mo- 
ment ; but we rather lament the 


poſſibility than ſuppoſe the pre- 


ſence of miſery, as a mother weeps 
over her babe, when ſhe remem- 
bers that death may take it from 


her. The delight of tragedy pro- 
ceeds from our conſciouſneſs of 


fiction, It we thought murders 
and treaſons real, they would pleaſe 


no -mor.: - | 


lImitations produce pain or plea- 
ſure, not becauſe they are miſtaken 
for realities, but becauſe they bring 
realities to mind. When the ima- 
ination is recreated by a painted 
andſcape, the trees are not ſup- 
poſed capable to give us ſhade, or 
the fountains coolneſs ; but we 
conſider, * how much we ſhoud be 


_ pleaſed with ſuch fountains play- 
ing befide us, and ſuch woods 


waving over us. We are agitated 
in reading the hiſtory of Henry 


the Fifth, yet no man takes his 
book for the field of Apincourt. 


A dramatic exhibition is a book 
recited with concomitants that in- 
creaſe or diminiſh its eflect. Fa- 


miliar comedy is often more po- 


ertul on the theatre, than in the 
page; imperial tragedy is always 
lels. The humour of Petruchio 
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may be heightened by grimace; 
but what voice or what 
can hogs to add dignity or force 


taire ; 


to the ſoliloquy of Cato? _ 
A play read, affects the mind 


like a play acted. It is therefore 


evident, that the action is not ſup- 


poſed to be real; and it follows, 


that between the acts a longer or 


_ ſhorter time may be allowed to 
_ paſs, and that no more account of 
ſpace or duration is to be taken by 
the auditor of a drama, than by 


the reader of a narrative, before 


whom may paſs in an hour the 
life of an hero, or the revolutions 


of an empire. | 


unities, and rejected them by de- 


ſign, or deviated from them by 
happy ignorance, it is, I think, 


impoſſible to decide, and uſeleſs to 
inquire. We may reaſonably ſup- 


poſe, that, when he roſe to notice, 


he did not want the counſels and 


admonitions of ſcholars and critics, 


and that he at laſt deliberately per- 


lifted in a practice, which he might 


have begun by chance. As nothing 
is eſſential to the fable but unity 
of action, and as the unities of 
time and place ariſe evidently from 
falſe aſſumptions, and, by circum- 


ſcribing the extent of the drama, 


leflen its variety, I cannot think it 
much to be lamEnted, that they 
were not known by him, or not 
obſerved: nor, if ſuch another poet 


could ariſe, ſhould I very vehe- 


mently reproach him, that his firſt 
act paſſed at Venice, and his next. 


in Cyprus. Such violations of rules, 
merely poſitive, become the com- 


prehenſive genius of Shakeſpeare, 
and ſuch cenſures are ſuitable to the 


minute and ſlender criticifin of Vol- 
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Non uſque adeo permiſcuit imis 
Longus fumma dies, ut non, ſi voce 
etelli ** % 
Serventur leges, malint a Cæſare tolli. 
Vet when J ſpeak thus ſlightly 
of dramatic rules, I cannot but re- 
collect how much wit and learning 
may be produced againſt me; be- 
fore ſuch authorities I am afraid to 
ſtand ; not that I think the preſent 
_ queſtion one of thoſe that are to be 
decided by mere authority, but be- 
_ cauſe it is to be ſuſpected, that 
_ theſe precepts have not been ſo 
eaſily received but for better rea- 


ſons than I have yet been able to 


find. The reſult of my inquiries, 
in which it would be ludicrous to 
boaſt of impartiality, is, that the 
unities of time and place are not eſ- 


ſential to a juſt drama; that though 


they may ſometimes conduce to 


pleaſure, they are always to be ſa- 
_ crificed to the nobler beauties of _ 


variety and inſtruction ; and that 
a play written with nice obſerva- 
tion of critical rules, is to be con- 
templated as an elaborate curioſity, 
as the product of ſuperfluous and 
oſtentatious art, by which is ſhewn, 
rather what is poſſible, than what is 
, 5 

le that, without diminution of 


any other excellence, ſhall pre- 


ſerve all the unities unbroken, de- 
ſerves the like applauſe with the 
architect, who ſhall diſplay all the 
orders of architecture in a citadel, 
without any deduction from its 
ſtrength ; but the principal beauty 
of a citadel is to exclude the enemy; 
and the greateſt graces of a pla 
55 to copy nature and inſtruct 
ite, a: 

Perhaps, what I hare here not 
dogmatically but deliberately writ- 
ten, may recall the principles of 
the drama to a new examination. 


I am almoſt frighted at my own 


7 


temerity ; and when I eſtimate the 
ſame, and the ſtrength of thoſe that 


maintain the contrary opinion, am 


ready to fink down in reverential 
filence; as Aneas withdrew from 
the defence of Troy, when he ſaw 
Neptune ſhakingthe wall, and Juno 
heading the beſiegers. | 


Thoſe whom my arguments can- 


not perſuade to give their appro- 
tion to the judgement of Shake- 
ſpeare, will eafily, if they conſider 
the condition of his life, make ſome 


allowance for his ignorance. 


—_— 


— 9 2» 


The impropriety into «which Chriſtian 


poets have been led by following 
Homer and Virgil, in their excur- 
ions to the heavenly manſions, con- 
_ fidered both in a poetical and in 
a maral ſenſe; from a Letter con- 
tate 


* 


T lofty paſſages in 
Homer and Virgil juſtly raiſe 


where Jupiter 


our admiration, 
commiſſions the inferior deities to 


convey his orders to the ſons of 
men. But when Milton and Geſſ- 


ner repreſent the True God of 
heaven and earth, as delivering 
his commands to the attendant 
angels, though our affections are 
warmed with the ſublimity of the 
ſentiments, our reaſon is diſguſted 
at the fight of a glaring impro- 
priety. For the hcathen writers 
have given to the boldeſt of their 
narrations an air of probability, 
which is neceſſarily wanting in 
the chriſtian. The muſe is ſup- 
poſed to dictate what the poet 
writes. As ſhe is a goddeſs, and 


of courſe admitted to the celeſtial 
councils, there is nothing im- 


p rot able in his rela ing, vpon ſuch 
{ut} ority, what paſſes there. we 
che 
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the different plan, on which our 
modern authors have conſtructed 


their poems, does not allow of 


the ſame latitude. They were in 
fact obliged, how unwilling ſoever 
they might be, to renounce the 
affiſtance of that heavenly guide, 
who had conducted their ancient 
maſters to the aſſemblies of the 
gods. The chriſtian theology con- 


tradicts the ſuppoſition of the chriſ- 
tian poet's inſpiration: it does 
not even permit us to look upon 


him as better inſtructed in the ar- 


cana of heaven than ourſelves. 
For *© as' chriſtians we all aſſent to 
the ſame truths; as chriſtians we 


are all equally concerned in the 


fame important events. The 


words are Geſſner's, and the con- 
ſequence I would draw from them 
is juſt the reverſe of his: inſtead 
of ſacred hiſtory being the moſt 
proper ſubject for the exerciſe of 
genius, it is, in reality, the moſt 
improper; but let it be remem- 
ery that this aſſertion is _ 
ned entirely to epic poetry, an 
that only apo a e that 
machinery is eſſential to it. 
Mr. Addiſon ſomewhete ob- 
ſerves, that an epic poem ought 


to be credible in its principal 
parts. This obſervation ſhould 


not be limited to the incidents 
only; it extends likewiſe to the 
poet's information about them. 


For though the facts conſidered in 
themſelves may not be void of 
probability, yet if they are ſo . | 
Quidve dolens Regina Deùm, &c. 


with reſpect to the writer's know- 
ledge of them, it he takes upon 
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him to inſtruct us in what there is 
no poſſible means of his knowing; 


if the light of hiſtory and tradition 
fails, and that of inſpiration is 
excluded, the whole narrative, as 


far as it is involved in this total 


darkneſs, is in reality incredible : 


and one may in ſuch a caſe apply 
to the epic, what Horace does in 
another to the dramatic poet, 


*Quodcunque oftendas mihi fic, 


incredulus odi. | 


The invocation of the muſe was 


not therefore in the immortal 


works of antiquity, as it often is 


in the tranſient productions of mo- 


dern genius, a mere matter of 
ceremony, and a thing of courſe ; 
nor was it deſigned only, like the 
legiſlator's pretended conference 
with ſome celeſtial power, to ſtamp 
upon them a divine authority ; + 
but it was indiſpenſably requiſite 
to give many of the principal 
parts that degree of probability, 


which is one eſſential ingredient in 
every ſpecies of writing. 


Accordingly, if we look into Ho- 
mer and Virgil, we find them ſup- 
plicating the muſe's favour, and 


relying on her inſpiration. 


Mv ede OEA. 004 II. . 


Arden {4.98 EvyeETrE MOT ZA. 


numine læſo, 


* See the preface to the Death of Abel. 1 FT 
1 This ſeems to be remarkably the caſe in the firſtzſix books of Milton's 


, Paradiſe Loft. Human tradition, unaſfiſted by revelation, can have no place 


in regard to the fallen angels; and the ſcriptures, not being deſigned to gratify 


an idle curiufity, afford us only a few general hints concerning their fall. 


Virgil 


Odyfl. 


Muſa, mihi cauſas memora, quo : 
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Vuirgzil we ſee has particularly in jected to him in the proſecutio 
view thoſe ſecret ſprings of action, of it, the unnatural omg 
upon which his poem turned, and pagan and chriſtian theology, But 
which could not be fuppoſed to this is not the worſt of the matter. 
Have come to his knowledge with- The difficulty with Which he 
out this aſſiſtance. | found - himfelt (embarraſſed, ſtill 

Milton ſeems ſenſible of the dif- remains, Although he has adopt- 
ficulty he was under in this reſpect, ed two ſyſtems, neither of them 
and he makes uſe of an 1 will anſwer his purpoſe. For the 


no leſs extraordinary than infuffi- Heavenly Muſe *, though the is 


cient to remove it. He invokes made to dwell, not on Ohmpus, 


the aid of two fuperior beings, nor by the ſtreams of Helicon, 


the one imaginary, and the other but on Sion's hill, and faſt by &. 


# loah's brook, has upon the chri- 
3 SEES — ſtian plan only an ideal exiſtence, 
Sing, Heavenly MUSE. and for this reaſon becomes un- 
| ar. Loſt, B. i. 6. ſerviceable . And notwithſtand- 
And chiefly thou, O SPIRIT, ing his invocation of the Divine 
- Inftrut me. ver. 17. Spirit, that religion upon which 
e eee 
Thus at the very entrance upon will not allow us to imagine, he 

his ſubject he runs into the fault, could from hence derive any ſuper- 
that has been fo frequently ob- natural aſſiſtance. In ſhort, we 


Mr. Addiſon is of opinion, that the fiction of Milton's fable, though full 


of ſurpriſing incidents, is tempered with a due meaſure of probability. 


muſt only, ſays he, make an exception to the limbo of vanity, with his epi- 
ſode of fin and death, and ſome of the imaginaty perſons in his chaos. Theſe 
patiages are aſtoniſhing, but not credible.* Spectator, Ne 315. It is ſtrange 


r. Addiſon ſhould not have reckoned the heavenly muſe among theſe ima- 


ginary beings. She had as good a title to this rank as any of them; and he 


pow deſcriptien of ſin and death. For in perſonifying theſe laſt the poet 


2 the language of (1) inſpiration; and, what is tit} more remarkable, 


ollows the very genealogy ſet down in ſcripture, When luſt (according to 


Milton, B. ii. 746. the luſt of dominion) hath conceived, it bringeth forth 


fin; and fin, when it is finiſhed, bringeth forth death. James i. 15. 


+ Though Milton ſays, © Chzefly thou, O Spirit, inſtruct me,“ we find him 


in the ſequel keeping cloſe to the muſe: and fo conſcious was he of the neceſ- 
ſity of ſome guide, eſpecially in his firſt ſix books, that he embraces every 
opportunity of informing us, it was by her aſſiſtance he had went down into 
hell, aſcended upwards into heaven, and from thence returned to the viſible, 
diurnal ſphere. See B. iii. 20. and B. vii. x2. Laſt of all, ſenſible of her 
inſufficiency in her ideal form, in ſpite of that theology upon which his poem 
is built, he gives her a real exiſtence, | | | 

6, — | Nor could the muſe defend 


Her ſon. So fail not thou, who thee implores ; 5 
For thou art heavenly, ſhe an empty dream. B. vii. 37. 


(x) lla. xxv. 8, Hoſea xiii, 14. Rom, vii. 12, Rev. vi, 3. 


ad more reaſon to be offended at the important part ſhe acts, than the alle- 


cannot, 
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annot, upon his own principles, faves us even the trouble of con- 
ſuppoſe him to have been infpired jectures, in regard to the means 
x all, much leſs to have been fa- of his information. He does not 
roured with any ſuch extraordi- think it neceſſary to acquaint us, 
mary illuminations as would enable that it is poſible he might now 
kim to lay open tlioſe tranſackions many things which he relates; 
in the world of ſpirits, that were only, that it is poſible they might 
antecedent to the date of written re- Happen. But this is a ſpecies of 
relation. 7 the marvellous, that wants its 

Geſſner has fallen into the ſame juſt foundation, ſome degree of 
fault as Milton, without attempt - probability“. Upon the whole, 
ing to palliate it by the fame art. then, it ſhould ſeem from what 
He introduces the Almighty upon has been ſaid, that this imitation 
the ſcene at his pleaſure, and re- of the heathen machinery has led 

to us with freedom, where our chriſtian poets into a great ab- 

the ſcripture is ſilent, the divine ſurdity. | NH 
meſſages delivered to the miniſter- We may now conſider the af- 
ing angels. But if we inquire, how fair in a more ſerious light. Want 
Mr. Geſſner is ſuppoſed to be ac- of poetical propriety is not the 
uainted with all theſe matters; only cireumitance to which ex- 
why forſooth, a certain ' viſionary ceptions may be made. It is a 
being, the fex I think is not diſ- queſtion, whether this practice 
tinguiſhed, the goddeſs or god can be juſtified upon the footing 
Enthuſiaſm, is called upon to athit of morality. For what right has 
our author's imagination, in her the poet to take theſe liberties 
fight to the empire of poſſibilities. with his maker? Let the hiſtorian 
The poet informs us then, he deals put ſpeeches of his own coining 
in b kion „The confeſſion is in- into the mouth of a Cæſar or a 
genuous, but is more than was Pompey. But who gave the poet 
required, and indeed carries with authority to repreſent the Al- 
it no great recommendation of his mighty, as ſpeaking in the lan- 
work. For though we may allow, guage of a man? Should an ig- 
that poetry deal beſt in fiction,” norant, untutored peaſant take 
it ought to aſſume the appearance upon him to dictate what his 1 
of reality; and though we may prince is to deliver from the throne, 
grant, this advertiſement in the the attempt would appear ridicu- if 
exordium takes off from the ſub- lous. And are not we guilty of 
ſequent boldneſs of his intrud- greater extravagance, when, zu- 
ing into the celeſtial counſels, it pred, we preſume to expreſs 
utterly deſtroys the whole poeti- the ſentiments of him, whoſe 
cal propriety, For Mr. Geflner * throne is heaven, whoſe foot- 
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Had Geſſner omitted his addreſs to Enthuſiaſm, which in a ſacred poem 
carries with it an air of burleſque, and had he been contented with ſuch a pro- 
portion of machinery as the ſcriptures would have ſupplied him with, his 
poem would not, 1 believe, have loſt many of its capital beauties, aud would 
daye been free from ſome apparent imperfections. | 


fool, 


joyed, but does not fully ex 


* 
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ftool is the earth; whoſe thoughts 


are not our thoughts, and whoſe 


ways are not our ways _ 
As to Fupiter and Jung, and 


the reſt of the fabulous deities, 
let them be treated with as much 


freedom as we pleafe. If they 
act not ſuitably to the rank of 
celeſtial beings, it is a fault on- 


in poetical manners: mora- 
ty is not directly concerned about 


fictitious characters. This ſeems 
to have been the opinion of the 


beathens themſelves. For, in the 
jñudgement of the learned“, the 
mythology of the 

tint from the eſtabliſhed poly- 


poets was dif- 


theiſm of the community: and 
it is upon this principle a mo- 
ern writer, named 'below, has 
folved a difficulty relating to the 


comedies of Ariſtophanes, which, 


notwithſtanding they abound with 
ſtrokes of raillery upon the heathen 
deities, were received with ap- 
plauſe by the public. For, ſet- 


ting this diſtinction aſide, it ſeems 
unaccountable, how the ſame Athe- 


nians that put Socrates to death 


re thoſe repreſentations on the 
ſtage, in which the gods are open- 
ly expoſed to ridicule; and how 


the ſame poet, who was the chief 
inſtrument in exciting the popular 


gods, ſhould. behold with plea- 
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ofium, agdink Socracs fu 


venture to expoſe. himſelf to thoſe 


cenfures, by which his antagoniſt 
ſuffered, as was then thought, 3 
juſt puniſhment; as the Athenians 
were afterwards convinced, a kind 
of martyrdom. - It is plain, there- 
fore, even from this inſtance, that 


the eſtabliſhed religion of the 3 


ple was different from the fabu- 


lous traditions of the poets, and 


that greater latitude and freedom 


were allowed in one than in the 


Ll , 


Here then we perceive a ſin- 


gular advantage f, which the pa- 


gan theology has above the chri- 


ſtian, in regard even to moral pro- 


priety, fo far I mean as poetry is 
concerned. For the ech hiſtory 
was not deſigned to amuſe, but to 
inſtruct us: it rejects every ſpu- 
rious mixture of human invention: 
it has no peculiar theology ſet 
apart to * exerciſe the genius of 
poets :* every thing breathes the 


teverity of truth. Upon what 


principle then can we juſtify the 


| machinery in Paradiſe Loft, and 
for a ſuppoſed contempt of the | 


the Death ef Abel? Why muſt the 
Almighty be brought upon the 
ſcene, where we have no warrant 
from ſcripture? Why made to 
ſpeak in a form of words drawn 
up according to our fancy ? Does 
the licence of chriſtian poetry al; 


L * See Brumoy's Theatre des Grecs, and Bu rnet De Fide & Officiis Cbriſtiano- 


rum. The one conſims this opinion from Plutarch, and the other from 
Varro, who divides the vulgar feligion, as diſtinguiſhed from the philoſophi- 


cal, into the civil and the poetical, See likewiſe Cydworth's Intellectual 


Syſtem, B. i. Chap. 4. | | | 
+ Mr. Addiſon takes notice of this advantage, which che heathen poets eu- 
lain the reaſon of it. It is poſſible,” ſeys he, 


© that the traditions on which the Iliad or ZEneid were built, had more cir- 


cumſtances in them than rhe hiſtory of the fall of man, as it is related in (cxip- 


ture. Beſides, it was eaſier for Homer and Virgil to daſh the truth with 
fiction. as they were in no danger of offending the religion of their country by 


it.“ Spectator, Ne 267, 
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by us to go beyond the bounds 
of written revelation? and when 
we thus preſume to determine, 
not what God has already done or 
ſaid; but what we think it fit for 


him to do or ſay, would it be un- 
- reaſonable to aſk us, in the em- 


phatical language of the Apoſtle, 


% Who hath known the mind of 


the Lord, or who hath been his 
counſellor ® — 25 
But we are told, in vindication 
of epic poems in general on ſerip- 
ture ſubjects, that even * dra- 


matic pieces taken from ſacred 
gave no oftence_ 


hiſtory not on 
at the time of the Reformation, but 


were publicly allowed, the good. 


intentions of the authors being their 
chief merit; for the works them- 
ſelves were far from being ele- 
gant .“ The ſame cuſtom, we 


are informed, prevails at this day 


in ſome Roman catholic coun- 


tries 7; and perhaps the pieces 


are written now with the fame good 
mtentions as they were formerly. 
But is it not a ſtrange method to 


juſtify any practice from the good 


intentions of men? of thoſe cipe- 
cially, who are either blinded by 
ignorance, and à falſe, miſguided 


zeal, or, what is much the ſame 
thing, who are juſt emerging from 
the darkneſs of ſuperſtition, into 


the light of religious truth. What 
was done at the time of the Refor- 
mation, when the miſts of popery 
were beginning only to diſperſe, 
and when things of weightier con- 
cern might engage people's at- 
tention, can be no precedent to 
us, who live in a more enlighten- 


ed age, and at a time when the 


* See Geſſner's preface. 


+ Sce Clarke's Letters on the Spa 


I See Spectator, No 267. 
Vor. VIII. 


| 241 
proteſtant faith is thoroughly eſta- 
bliſhed. | 

Wich reſpect to the incidents of 
theſe poems in particular, it may 
be further urged, that although 
Milton and Geflner had not 
only a very few circumſtances up- 
on which to raiſe their poems, but 
were alſo to proceed with the 


greateſt caution in every thing, 
that they added out of their own 


invention, yet notwithſtanding all 
the reſtraints they were under, 


both the one and the other has 


filled his ſtory with ſo many ſur- 
priſing incidents, which bear fo 
cloje an analogy with what is deli- 
wvered in holy <vrit, that it is ca- 


pable of pleaſing the moſt delicate 
reader, without giving offence to 


the moſt {crupulous . As this ar- 
gument ſeems plauſible at firſt 
light, and is calculated to raiſe. 
ſuſpicions in us of our own judge- 
meat, if we diflent from it, there 


is a neceſſity of conſidering it with 


attention. . 
Now it is evident, that this me- 


thod of reaſoning by analogy con- 


cerning the divine conduct, will 
be apt to lead us into dangerous 
miſtakes. Incidents of our own 
invention may appear ſimilar- to 
thoſe recorded in ſcripture, and 
yet, in ſome circumſtances that are 
concealed from our knowledge, 


may be materially different. For 


though we ſee enough to convince 
us, that the general aim of our 


Creator is to promote our happi- 


neſs, yet our conceptions are in 
many caſes too weak to diſcover 
the particular motives of his actions, 


and too limited to comprehend 


niſkh nation. 


R 


_ 
the relation they bear to other 


parts of univerſal and everlaſting | 


overnment. We may indeed juſt- 
y argue by analogy from the na- 
tural to the moral world, from the 
works of providence to the works 
of grace: for we here proceed on 
facts, not on the viſions of fancy; 
we trace out a conſiſtency of the 
divine will in matters of reaſon 
and of revelation, and ſhew there 
are parallel difficulties in both ariſ- 


ing from our own ignorance. But the 


caſe is widely different, when we 


ſubſtitute imaginary incidents in- 


ſtead of the one, and vindicate the 
propriety of them from their ſup- 
poſed fimilarity to the other. Be- 
fides, it would not I believe be 
impoſſible, though the taſk might 
appear too invidious, to point out 
ſeveral incidents in theſe poems, 
in Milton eſpecially, that are ſo 
far from having a cloſe analogy 
with what is delivered in holy 


writ, that in reality they have no 
| And 


analogy with it at all “. 
ſetting afide theſe conſiderations, 
it is not eaſy to determine, how tar 
invention, the poet's 
vince, extends, when it is circum- 
ſcribed by. the chriſtian ſyſtem. 
For it may be queſtioned, whether 


fiction 1s at all allowable, when 
the Divine Being is the ſubject. 


of it. . ; 

_ Laſtly, with regard to the 
ſpeeches Which the poet aſcribes to 
God, it may.perhaps be alledged, 
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cular pro- | 


that they are drawn up in the mof 
exact conformity -to the general 
dictates of reaſon, as well as to 
thoſe more peculiar notices of his 
perfections that are conveyed to 
us in ſeripture.—It may be ſo.— 
Were this conformity wanting, ve 
ſhould not be at a loſs, in what 
light to conſider them, nor what 
appellation to beſtow upon them. 
But ſtill it is dangerous to tread 
this holy ground. Milton, bold 
as he was, walks upon it with evi- 
dent marks of fear, and after he 
had for ſome time © drawn empy- 
real air,” ſeems to congratulate 
himſelf upon his © return to his 
native element,” where he could 
expatiate with greater freedom and 
ſecurity... | | 


Standing on earth, not wrapt abore 

=. TS RT 
More /afe I fing with mortal voice, 
B. vii. 23. 


Mr. Addiſon has been before 
us in making this remark. One 
may, I think,“ ſays he, © obſerve, 
that the author proceeds with a 
kind of fear and trembling, whilſt 
he deſeribes the ſentiments of the 
Almighty. He dares not give his 
imagination its full play, but 
chooſes to confine himſelf to ſuch 
thoughts, as are drawn from the 
books of the moſt orthodox divints, 
and to ſuch expreſſions as may be net 


avith in ſerifture,” 


I cannot forbear giving one inſtance from an ingenious writer, who, in 
the prime of life, ſeems to poſſeſs a fund of learning, _—_ attained in 2 
a 


more advanced period. Le Fiat de Moiſe nous frape; mais 


roit ſuiĩvre les travaux de la divinitẽ, qui Ebranle ſans efforts et ſans inſtrumens 
des millions de mondes, et l'imagination ne pent voir avec plaiſir les Diables 
de Milton combattre pendant deux jours les armes du Tout Puiſſant.“ 

| | Gibbon's Eſſai ſur I'Etude de la Literat. 


The 


raiſon ne ſau- 
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The ſcripture is indeed an un- 


erring guide, and, while the poet 
Ls it, he has nothing to "4 
But we apprehend Mr. Addiſon 
cannot be underſtood in a ſtrict 
ſenſe, when he affirms, that Mil- 
ton © confined himſelf to ſuch ex- 


preſſions as may be met with in 


ſeripture.“ He muſt mean to in- 


dude likewiſe ſuch as are analo- 
gous to ſeripture expreſſions. For 
the aſſertion is not literally true; 
and if it be not taken in this ex- 


tenſive ſignification, whence that 


fear and trembling he ſpeaks of * 
but analogy in ſentiment and ex- 
preſſion is liable to much the ſame 
objections as analogy in incident, 
which has been already confider- 
ed. As to the moſt orthodox di- 
vines, they are of no more credit 
and authority than the poet him- 
ſelf, any farther than they agree 
with the inſpired writings. — We 
have now examined what we could 


find in Addiſon relating to our pre- 


ſent inquiry, and we cannot ſay, 
as much as we admire his celebrated 
criticiſm on Milton, that we are ſa- 
tified with his manner of reaſoning 
on this ſubject. 


But, notwithſtanding what has 


been advanced, let it be remem- 
bered, that we mean not to debar 
the chriſtian poet from all kind 
of machinery *, provided he can 
contrive any probable method of 
introducing it, without making 
himſelf ſo familiar with the Al- 
mighty. Excluding this liberty, 
let his imagination range through 
the whole extent of the creation. 


* The word machinery is here uſed, in Addiſon's ſenſe, for .“ introducing 
agents of a ſuperior nature, who are capable of effecting what is wonderful, 
and what is not to be met with in the ordinary courſe of things.“ 


parts of nature, give reaſon and 
{peech to the brutes, tranſport 


about the Divine Being, may, for 


Let him perſonify the inanimate 


men by inviſible means from one 
quarter of the globe to another, 
raiſe the evil ſpirits from their in- 
fernal manſions, and call down the 
benevolent angels from above. But 
when he paſſes the bounds of 
created being, when * an earthly 
gueſt,” he preſumes to enter into 
the heaven of heavens, when he 
approaches the throne of God, and 
takes upon him to deliver to us the 
ſentiments and the language of his 
Creator, we cannot forbear think- 
ing, that he aims to ſnatch a grace, 
to which his religion forbids him 
to aſpire, and his art cannot en- 
able him to attain : in a word, that 
he is guilty of a moral, no lefs than 
a poetical impropriety, _ 70 
Upon the whole, it is not my 
intention to depreciate the advan- 
tages of ſacred poetry. I agree 
entirely with Mr. Getfner, that it 
is « the moſt energetic method” of 
conveying ſentiments of virtue to 
the human mind, and of inſpiring 
it with devout affections ; but at 
the ſame time I cannot but be of 
opinion, that this end is more ef- 
fectually attained by the ſhort ex- 
curſions of the lyric, than by the 
more daring flights of the epic 
muſe ; fince the inachinery of the 
latter, in the two poems we have 
ventured to examine, is liable to 
ſuch apparent exceptions, and even 
fiction itſelf, when it is employed 
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no other reaſon but becauſe it is 


R 2- | - fiction, 


244 | 
fiction, be offenſive to chriſtian 
ears. I cannot therefore ſuffieient- 
ly admire the judicious diſcern- 
ment of the great Fenelon, who 
raiſed not his poem on the chriſtian 
model, but choſe to inſtil into 


tender minds the pureſt maxims 


of wiſdom and virtue, under the 
agreeable veil of Pagan Mytho- 
logy*.: Had Geſſner adopted not 
the meaſure only, but the ſyſtem 
likewiſe of this illuſtrious writer ; 


the uncommon talents he diſ- 


plays might perhaps have entitled 
him to a higher and more diſtin- 


_ guiſhed feat in the Temple of 


Fame. 5 : 
* After all that has been ſaid, it 
will give me no great uneaſineſs, 


. ſhould any perſon be able and. 


willing to convict me of an error. 
My vanity indeed, according to 
the common frailty of authors, 
might perhaps be mortified for a 
moment: but my pleaſure, as a 
reader, would be improved, and 
the humbling of my literary would, 
in ſome mealure, increaſe my na- 
tional pride. For, as I eſteem 
Miiton's Paradiſe Loit, with all its 
imperfections, to be the nobleit 
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production of human genius that 
any nation can boaſt of, ſo Who⸗ 
ever could remove what appears to 


me the greateſt imperfection of 
all, would contribute to my ſatiſ- 
faction; not only as I am one of 
its profeſſed admirers, but as 1 
cannot help thinking myſelf to be 
intereſted, and to have a ſhare in 


the reputation of a poem, that does 


ſo much honour to my country, 
Sept. 12, 1704. 6s 


2 


The Traveller, an Oriental Apologne ; 
from a acollection of Oriental Apo- 
logues lately publiſhed, | 


S ſoon as J perceived the firſt 
ſparkling fires of day, 1 
mounted my afs, and took the path 
which leads to the high-road of 


Babylon ; ſcarce was I there, when 


in raptures I exclaimed, 

O how mine eyes do wander 
with joy o'er yon green hills: 
with what delicious perfumes do 
theſe flow'ry meadows embalm the 
air | | „„ 

I am in a beautiful avenue, my 


* The French, in general, who cannot be reckoned deficient in taſte, nor 
bad judges of deccrum and propriety, do not ſeem to approve the grafting of 
poetic fables on chriſtian truths. This will appear from the following pallage 
in Brumoy, who is deſervedly eſteemed one of the moſt ſenſible and judicious 

of the French critics. Speaking of the ancient mythology, in his Diſcours ſur 
le Parallele des Theatres, he ſays, Ce pays fabuleux eſt un climat univerſel, 
od les poëtes de toutes les nations devenus contemporains peuvent ſe raſſem 
bler en citoyens, et s'entendre ſans avoir beſoin d'interprẽte. La Religin 
Chretienne eft trop reſpectable, et ſes myſitres ſont trop ſublimes, pour fournir d 
la poefie un ſupplement a la fable, comme le ſouhaitent M. de Saint Eyremond, 
et quelques uns apics lui, auſſi peu Pcetes que lui. Car les vrais Poetes {ont 
bien Eloignes d'admettre cette rEforme chimeErique, Il vaut mieux ccouttr 
Boileau, qui dit très- bien, 2 | 


De la Religion Chretienne les myſtères terribles 
D'ornemens EgayEs ne ſont pas ſuſceptibles.” 
| | Art, Poet, Chant, Jo 
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as and I may retire under the 


ſhade of its trees when it ſhall ſeem 
ood unto us. 6 ee 

How ſerene the heavens! how 
fne a day! how pure the air I 


breathe ! well mounted as I am, I 


ſhall arrive before duſk. | 
Whilſt I uttered theſe words, 
beſotted with joy, I looked kindly 
down upon my aſs, and gently. 
ſtroking him, | 
From afar I fee a troop of men 
and women mounted upon beauti- 
ful camels, with a ſerious and diſ- 
GA: 3 
All clothed in long purple robes, 
with belts and golden fringes, in- 
terſperſed with precious ſtones. 
Their camels ſoon came up with 
me; I was dazzled by their ſplen- 
dor, and humbled by their gran- 


* 


deur. = | | | 

Alas ! all my endeavours to 
ſtretch myfelf ſerved only to 
make me appear more ridiculouſly 
vain, 5 3 

Mine eyes did meaſure them in- 
ceſſantlß; ſcarce did my head 
reach their ancles: I was ſorely 
rexed from the bottom of my 
ſoul, nevertheleſs did I not give 
over following them. 

Then did I wiſh that my aſs 
could raiſe himfelt as high as the 
higheſt of camels, and fain would 
I have ſeen his long ears peep o'er 
their lofty heads. © =. 

I continually incited him by 
my cries, I preſs'd him with my 
heels and my halter ; and though 
he quickened his pace, yet fix of 
his ſteps ſcarce equalled one of the 
camels, | | | 

In ſhort, we loſt fight of them, 
and I all hopes of overtaking them. 
What difference, cried I, between 
their lot and mine? Why are 


they not in my place ? or why am 
J not in theirs? 
Wretch that I am! I fadly 


journey on alone upon the vileſt 


and the floweſt of animals; they, 
on the contrary . . happy they! 
would bluſh to have me in their 


train; fo deſpicable am I in their 


eyes ! | . 

Buſied in theſe reflections, and 
loſt in thought, my ats finding I 
no longer preſſed him, tlackened, 
his pace, and preſently ftooped to 
feed upon the thiſtles. 

The graſs was goodly ; it ſcem- 


ed to invite him to reſt; fo he 


laid him down: I fell; and like 
unto him who from a profound 
ſleep awaketh in furpriſe, to was I 
on a ſudden awakened from my 
meditations, | RW 
As ſoon as I got up, the voice 
of thoufands came buzzing in my 


ears; TI looked around, and behold 


a troop ſtill more numerous than 


the former. 


Theſe were mounted as poorly 
as myſelt ; their linen tunics the 
fame as 
ſeemed familiar; I addreſled the 
neareſt. | | | 

Do your utmoſt, fays I, you will 
never be able, mounted as you are, 
to overtake - thoſe who are a-head 
of you. 

Let us alone, ſays he, for that; 


the madmen ! they riſk their lives; 


and for what? to arrive a few mi- 

nutes betore us. . 
We are all going to Babylon; 
an hour ſooner or later, in linen 
tunic, or purple robe, on an als, 
or a camel, what matters it, when 
once one is arrived? nay, upon the 
road, ſo you know how to amuſe 
yourlelt ? LIM 
You for example ; what would 
R 3 | have 


- — 


mine; their manners 
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have become of you had you been 

mounted on a camel ? your fall, 
ſays he, would have been fatal. 
I ſighed, and had nothing to re- 
= OT | 
. Then, looking behind me, how 
great was my ſurpriſe to ſee men, 
women, and children following us 
a- foot, ſome finging, others ſkip- 
ping on the tender graſs; their 
poor backs bowed under their 
burdens. | : 


Then cried I, tranſported be- 


_ yond myſelf, They go to Babylon 
as well as I : and is it they who 
' rejoice ? and is it I who am fad ? 
when on a. ſudden my oppreſſed 
heart became light; and I felt 
a gentle joy flow within my 


VEIN: » | = 


Ere we got in, we overtook the 
firſt party; their camcls had thrown 
them; their long 'purple robes, 
their belts, and gold fringes inter- 
ſperſed with diamonds, were all 
covered with mud. 


Then, ye powerful of the earth, 


eyen then it was I perceived the 
littleneſs of human 7 but 
the juſt eſtimation J made of it, 


did not render me inſenſible to the 


mis fortunes of others. 


— — 


Of the encouragement to agricul- 


ture, arifing from the poſſeſſion of 


à paternal inheritance ; extracted 

from a letter written by the rev. 
Mr. Comber, of Zaſt Newton, 
Yorkſhire. | | 


Think I remember the natural 

Horace to celebrate more than 
once the happineſs of him who 
& paterna arat jugera.” 


Surely ſound philejophy is per- 


fectly at accord with this Poetic 
ſentiment ; for reflections on the 
obligations we have to a parent 
who has tranſmitted to us a com- 
fortable inheritance, are certain] 


very likely to ſtimulate us to take 


at leaſt equal pains to tranſmit it 
entire, and 1n as good condition, 
to our poſterity ; and if our pa- 
rent has been a good huſbandman 
and left us the inheritance in a 


fruitful ſtate, we have one of the 


ſtrongeſt inducements to continue 
that induſtrious culture, wiz. the 


fear of ſhame. If he was no good 


huſbandman, we have a motive 
almoſt as ſtrong, vis. Ambition; 


that it may be juſtly ſaid, ( this 


chief exceeds his father's fame.“ 
If an intercourſe of mutual ten- 


derneſs betwixt the father and the 


ſon has been preſerved, the no- 
bleſt kind of inducement will ac- 


tuate us, v. a deſire that every 


thing inherited may appear a mo- 


nument of the #:ndne/s of the pa- 


rent, and the gratitude of the chill. 
If the anceſtor and ſucceſſor hare 
lived together upon the inheritance, 
a much ſtronger motive ſtill to good 
agriculture will ariſe hence; for, 


as Mr. Pope rightly obſerves in 
| ſome part of his collection of let. 


ters, * we cannot miſs even an old 
ſtump, with which we have long 
been acquainted, without ſome de- 
1 
In the place then which we have 
lived in long with a parent, who 
affectionately loved and was loved 
by us, we cannot view an object 


Which will not awake the memory 


of ſome tender ſcene, and make u 
love, and therefore cultivate to the 
utmoſt of our power, the ground 
which ſuggeſts ſuch pleaſing and 
intiructive melancholy. 2 

— 


Such encouragement is it to agri- 
culture, and confequently ſuch ad- 
rantage to the ſtate, that men * 
ffs an inheritance derived from 
their parents, and on which them- 
ſelves and parents have lived! 

t it I know a courtier, a man of 
ion, tate and letters, who, though 
generally confined by the nature 


Jn of his employment in and about 
1 a WI town, yet endeavours every ſum- 
the mer to bring down his eldeſt ſon 


nue from Weſtminſter - ſchool to his 
the country-ſeat, poſſeſled and lived 


ood upon by his anceſtors for ſeveral 
tive generations, that he may learn 
on; to love it,” as he expreſſes him- 
this ſelf, | - | 


And ſurely it is reafonable to 
en ſuppoſe, that the heirs of ſo many 
the ancient families would not have 
no- mortgaged, or even ſold, their pa- 
ac- ternal eftates to diſcharge. debts of 
ery gaming, &c. if they had been taught 
no- to hb their country- ſeats by ſpend- 
2 ing as much of their fancy, child- 


ld, hood, and youth at them, as was 
are conſiſtent with the ſcheme of a li- 
Ce, beral education. 5 

od I read over Tully's philoſophi- 
or, cal works this ſpring, and was 


in much ſtruck by the beauty of a 
let- pallage in the /ecoxd book of latus, 
old which I marked when I read it, 
ng in order to give theſe reflections, 
de- which it ſuggeſted, 

| I will now tranſcribe the paſ- 
Ne ſage for the ſake of the learned, 


rho who may not have the book at hand, 
red or may not readily find it; and give 
ect a free tranſlation of it for the ſake 
ry of the unlearned. 

us Atticus, having obſerved the 
he mouy of the place they were in, 
nd 2 villa of Tully's, acknowledges, 


nd that he uſed to wonder that his 
friend was ſo much deli ghted with 
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this ruſtic retirement ; but now, 
that he has ſeen it, he wonders if 
Tully, when abſent from Rome, is 
any-where elſe. Tully anſwers, 
& Ego wero cum licet plureis dies ab- 
eſſe, præſertim hoc tempore anni, et 


amm nitatem hanc et ſalubritatem - 
ſequor : rard autem licet, Sed nimi- 
rum me alia quoque cauſa delectat, 


que te non attingit ita. — A. Que 


tandem ifia cauſa t? — M. Quin, - 
fi werum dicimus, hac eft mea et 
Jujus fratris mei germana patria. 


Hinc enim orti flirpe antiquiſſima ſu- 
mus. Hic facra, hic gens, hic ma- 


jorum multa wveſligia. Quid plura? 


Hance wides wvillam, ut nunc quiden 


et, lautius adificatam patris noſtri 


 fludio; qui, cum effet infirma vale- 
 tudine, hic fere ætatem egit in lite- 


ris. Sed hoc 25% in loco quum avus 
vtiveret, et antiquo more parva efſet 


villa ut illa Curiana in Sabinis, 


me ſcito eſſe natum. Quare ineft 


neſcio quid, at latet in animo, ac 


ſenſu meo, quo me plus hic locus for- 
taſſe deleFtet : fiquidem etiam ille ſa- 
pientiſſimus wir, Ithacam ut wide 


ret, immortalitatem ſcribitur rept» 


diaſſe—A. Ego werd tibi iſtam 7 7 


tam cauſam puto, cur huc libentias 


wenias, atque hunc locum diligas. 


Quin ipſe were dicam, Sum ill: vil- 


le amicior modò factus, atque huic 


omni ſolo, in quo tu ortus et procreatus 
es: movemur enim, neſcio quo pate, 


locis ipſis in quibus eorum quos dili— 


gimus, aut admiramur, adſunt v. 


tigia. 


health and delight, when I can ſte: l 


any number of days, eſpecially at 


this ſeaſon. This is too ſeldom in 


my power. But I have another 


cauſe of delight, which does not 


touch you.” Atticus enquires, 


Pray, what can that be? Tully 
Re replies, 


That is, © I run hither both fer 
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is the native place both of myſelf 
and my brother here. Our fami- 


, ly is very ancient, I fee many 


tootſteps of our anceſtors, of, our 
family devotions, and connections. 
Why ſhould I enumerate them? 


you fee this ola at preſent more 


elegantly built by the care of my 


| father, who, having bad health, 


fixed in learned retirement here. 


I was born here' in my grandfa- 
ther's days, when this villa was 
ſmall, like all its ancient neigh- 


bours, like that of Curius in the 


| country of the Sabines. Hence 


there is (I know not what to call 


it) a ſecret feeling of my mind, 


waich makes this place more de- 
lighttul to me ; as the moſt wiſe 


Ubges is ſaid to have preferred 


Ithaca to immortality.* Atticus 


rejoins, “ I think that is a good 


reaſon for your fondneſs of this 
place. To fay truth, I have more 
affection for this villa and neigh- 
bourhood on a ſudden, becauſe 
you was born here; tor we are 
moved, I know not how, with 
places in which we ſee the foot- 
ſteps of thoſe whom we love and 
admire,” „VV 

The love of places where we are 


born, or where they have lived 
whom we ode and admire, 18 


repreſented as à kind of myſtery 
by Tully and Atticus; but the 


principles of true philoſophy, that of 
Mr. Locke, have developed this 
myitery, and thewn us how this 
love is accounted for by accu 


of ideas 


June 4, 1765. 
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replies, “ To ſay the truth, this 


On the great abſurdity of declama- 
tions againſt | 


Luxury; from M. 
Voltaire. | TTY | 


TFT UXURY has been declaimed 
againſt in verſe and in proſe, 

for two thouſand years paſt, and it 
has been always cheriſhed. 1 
What bas not been ſaid of the 
firſt Romans, when thoſe robbers 
ravaged and pillaged the harveſts of 
their neighbours; when, in order 


to augment their poor villages, they 


deſtroyed the poor villages of the 
Volſcians and the Samnites ; thoſe 
men were difintereſted and virtu- 
ous! They could not then ſteal gold, 
{ilver, or diamonds, becauſe there 
were none 1n the towns which they 


ſacked. Their woods and their 
marſhes produced no partridges nor 


pheaſants, and we applaud their 
temperance. 8 

When by degrees they had plun- 
dered and robbed from the bot- 


tom of the Adriatic gulph to the 


Euphrates, and had ſenſe enough 
to enjoy the fruit of their rapines 
for ſeven or eight hundred years; 
when they cultivated - every art, 
taſted every pleaſure, and made 


even the vanquiſhed alſo taſte them, 


they then ceaſed, it is faid, to be 


wiſe and good men. 


All theſe declaimers are reduced 
to prove that a robber ought never 
to eat the dinner he has taken, nor 
to wear the cloaths, nor to adorn 
himfelf with the ring, he has 
ſtolen. —They muſt throw all theſe 


(tis ſaid) into the river, if they 
vould be deemed honeſt men; ra- 


ther ſay, that they ought not to 
ſteal. Condemn robbers when 
they plunder, but do not treat 
them like fools when they enjoy 
their good luck. When a great 

55 e number 


Sparta had ſome generals, 


riched themſelves at the taking of 


Pondicherry, and the Havannah, 


were they to blame for entering 
into the pleaſures of London, as 
a reward for the hardſhips they had 
undergone at the extremities of Aſia 
and America ? | 
Would theſe declaimers have all 
the wealth buried that has been 
amaſſed by the chance of war, by 


- agriculture, commerce, and by in- 


duſtry ? They quote Lacedæmon; 
why do they not alſo quote the re- 
publick of St. Marino? Of what ſer- 


vice was Sparta to Greece ? Did 


ſhe ever produce a Demoſthenes, a 


Sophocles, an Apelles, a Phidias? 


The luxury of Athens gave rife to 
men who excelled in every way ; 
but 
much fewer than the other, cities. 
But it was lucky, that a republic 


fo ſmall as Lacedæmon continued 
poor; we die if we want every 


thing, as well as if we enjoy all 


that renders life agreeable. The 


Canadian ſavage ſubſiſts and ar- 
rives at old age like the Engliſh 


ſubject who has $5,000 guineas 


a year. But who compares the 


country of the Iroquois to Eng- 
r 
Let the poke of Raguſa and 


the canton of Zug make ſumptuary 
laws; they are in the right; the 


poor mult not ſpend more than they 


are able; but I have ſomewhere 


Know, above all, that Luxury en- 


riches | 
Large nations, though a ſmall one it 
_ deſtroys, Wy 


If by Luxury you mean exceſs, 


that indeed is pernicious in every 


way, in abſtinence as well as in 
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Por che YEAR 1765. 
dumber of Engliſh ſailors had en- 


* 


in generoſity. I know not how it 
happens, but in my villages, 
where the ſoil is barren, the taxes 


heavy, the prohibition to export 


the corn that they ſow intolerable, 


. 


there is, notwithſtanding, ſcarce a 


huſbandman who has not a good 
cloth ſuit, and who is not well 


ſhod and well fed. If this huſband- 


man ſhould work in a fine coat, 


white linen, and with his hair 


curled and powdered, this certainly 
would be the height of Luxury 
and impertinence; but ſhould a 


citizen of Paris, or London, ap- 


pear at the play dreſſed like this 


peaſant, he would be thought 


ridiculouſly 


ſordid and unpo- 
liſned. : 5 


Eſt modus in rebue, ſunt certi denique | 


fines, 


Quos ultra citraque nequit conſiſtere 


rectum. 


When ſciſſars were invented, 
which are certainly not of the 


greateſt antiquity, how much was 
{aid againſt thoſe who clipped their 


nails, and who cut off part of 


their hair which fell over their 


noſes? They were treated, no 
doubt, as fops and ſpendthrifts, 


who bought at a high price an in- 


ſtrument of vanity, in order to 
ſpoil the work of the Creator. 


hat an enomous ſin to clip off 


the hora that God ordained to 


grow at the end of our fingers! 
this was an outrage to the Deity. 
It was much worſe when ſhirts and 


pumps were invented. *Tis well 


known with what fury the old 


counſellors, who had never worn 


them, exclaimed againſt the young 
magiſtrates, who came into that fa- 


tal Luxury. | 
| TA Obſer- 
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different climates upon the polite 
the 


ine arts, by the abbe Winckleman, 


librarian of the Vaticum, and an. 


tiguamy to the Pope. 


0 not only contain peculiar 
lines of the character of each 
individual; its expreſſion goes 
often ſtill farther, and ſagacious 
and attentive obſervers will fre- 


quently diſcover in it even a na- 


tional character. The: inhabi- 
tants of large and extenſive coun- 


tries are - viſibly diſtinguiſhed by 
particular variations, not only in 


the features of the face, but alſo 
in their poſture, attitude, and in 
the conformation of the principal 
parts of the body. This diver- 
fity appears more ſtriking in pro- 


portion to the diſtance that ſepa- 


rates theſe countries one from an- 


other. There is alſo a diverſity 


in the languages of different na- 


tions, ſomewhat analogous to that 


which is remarkable in the coun- 


tenances of their inhabitants; and 


this diverſity ariſes from the ſtate 


and conformation of the organ of 


ſpeech. The nerves which be- 


long to that organ, are leſs flexi- 
ble in the northern countries, than 
in any other nations; and this is 


the reaſon why the northern lan- 
guages abound in monolyllables 
and conſonants, which render their 


pronunciation extremely difficult, 


and almoſt impoſſible to the inha- 
batants of the ſouthern parts of the 
world. A famous Italian author 


has obſerved fimilar, though leſs 


ſtriking, variations in theidioms of 
the ditferent provinces of his own 


country, from the northern parts of 
Lombardy to the ſouthern extremi- 


ties of Sicily. 
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H E human countenance does 


— 


is one of the principal objects of 
the imitative arts, the country of 
an artiſt, and the effects of its cli- 
mate, muſt have, more or leſs, 
an influence on his productions. 
Thus the pictures of the greateſt 
maſters bear evident marks of 
their native land; and hence that 
variety of ſtyle obſervable in the 
French, Flemiſh, 


reſided for a long time in Italy, 


the Flemiſh air, the character of 


his nation, is viſible in all his fi- 
gures, notwithſtanding the modi- 
fication it received from the ſtu- 
dy and imitation of foreign mo- 
dels. 1 ; | 
We muſt not, however, attri- 
bute too much to the influence of 
climate ; fince this may be modi- 


fied, diverſified, and even coun- 


teracted, by a variety of acciden- 
tal circumſtances. It is not poſ- 
ſible to find any ſtriking reſem: 
blance between the air = features 
of a modern Egyptian and the hi 
gures of the ancient Egyptians that 


we ſee in the antique buſts, gems, 
and ſtatues of that nation. The 


reaſon is plain; for though the cli- 
mate remains the ſame, the nation 


are eutirely different from what they 

tormerly were. 8 | 
They fame may be ſaid of the 

modern Greeks ; with this differ- 


ence, that the human face, and 


the human form, ſtill retain, un- 
der that happy climate, a conſi- 
derable meaſure of that ſurpaſſing 
beau 
tingwſhed the ancient Grecians. 
Neither the change of manners 
amon 


their intermarriages with foreign- 
| ers, 


The concluſion deducible 1 
theſe reflections, is, that as man 


and Italian 
ſchools. Nay, though Rubens 


is totally changed; and its language, 
religion, government, and manners, 


which ſo eminently di- 


the modern Greeks, nor 


_— 


5 For the YEAR 1766. 
ers, have effaced theſe fair ſtrokes 
of nature. It would ſeem, as if 
nature had fixed upon Greece, as 
the chief region of beauty, and 
given its climate a peculiar influ- 
ence on the human form, fince the 
human ſpecies ſeem really to in- 
creaſe in corporeal perfection, in 
proportion as they approach the 
Grecian iſles. It is certain, that 
in the ſouthern parts of Italy we 
rarely obſerve thoſe vague and in- 
determinate features, thoſe un- 
meaning faces, that have nothing | 
in them expreſſive and characterii- the beauty of the ſex in theſe ſmil-· 
tical, and which are fo common ing regions, and attribute it to 
beyond the Alps. the purity of the air, and its juſt 


Fs 
„ 29 
the Romans are inferior in phy- | 
ſiognomy to the Neapolitans, 
the Neapolitans to the Sicilian, ® 
and all the three to the Gre- 
dns. | "I 


* 


It is in the temperate clime of 
Toma, and the iſlands of the Ar- 
chipelago, that the human face di 
wine, as Milton calls it, is maſt 
remarkable for its beauty. Hip- 
pocrates, Lucian, and Belon, a tra- 
veller of the fixth century, whoſe 
relations are every way worthy of 
credit, ſpeak with enthuſialif of 


All phyſiognomies have ſome- and equal temperature in theſe 


thing pittoreſgue in them; counte- 
nances and heads of perſons of the 


parts of Greece now mentioned, 


which are not expoſed, like the . - 


meaneſt extraction might ſome- 
times make a figure in the ſublime 
compoſitions . Raphael; and 
we frequently ſee in a wretched 
village female figures, which the 
painter and ſtatuary would not 
diſdain to employ as models for a 
Minerva or a Juno. As the coun- 
tenance is the mirrour of the ſoul, 
it is natural to conclude, general- 


| 
maritime parts of that country, | 
and the ſouthern coaſts of Italy, 4 | x 
to thoſe noxious gales that come 
from the coaſts of Africa loaded | 
with malignant vapours. 3 ö 
Among the modern Greeks, and ö 
the inhabitants of the Levant, there | 
are no examples of flat noſes. Ve- 
zali tells us, that the heads of | 
the Turks and Greeks are of an Mi 


ly ſpeaking, that it will be ſtrik- 
ing and expreſſive in proportion to 
the ſenfibility, genius, and ſagacity, 
of the individual, whoſe character 
it is deſigned by nature to deline- 


ate. Strong intellectual powers, 


and eſpecially ſtrong feelings, can- 


not but give a certain air and ex- 


preſſion to the features of the face. 


Now as it is with the znd:widual, fo 
is it, in ſome meaſure, with the 
national character. The more wit, 
vivacity, ſenſibility, and genius, 
there are in a nation, the more 
life, expreſſion, and character, 
will be evidently diſcoverable, ge- 
rerally ſpeaking, in the phyſiog- 
nomy * inhabitants. Ter 


oval infinitely more elegant and 
beantiful than the form -of Ger- 
man and Flemiſh heads. It is far- 
ther to be remarked, that 


ſmall-pox, one of the moſt dan- 
gerous foes to beauty, is much leſs 


virulent in warm countries than in 
cold climates ; and that in the for- 


mer, it ſcarcely leaves any marks 
behind it. Among a thouſand 
Italians we ſhall ſcarcely find ten 


that are marked with the ſmall- 


pox, and not one that has been 
deformed or even altered by it. 
This terrible diſeaſe was entire- 


8 unknown among the ancient 
reeks. 


The influence of climate is far 


from 
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from being confined to the external 
rm ; 1t reaches undoubtedly even 
the mind, and particularly to 


he faculty of imagination, which 


5 


* 


' 


ſeems to ſtand in the neareſt col 


M0 nection with our bodily frame, 
4 again its ef- 


But here, indeed, 
tects me . 

counterac 
dental circumitances. 
fine arts fled from Greece; and 
for many years paſt they have been 
declining in Italy, © 
The ſtyle and expreſſion of the 
Orientals bear evident marks of 


be modified, altered, or 
ed by a variety of acci- 


the warmth of their climate; the 
impetuoſity of their imagination 


carried them often beyond the 
bounds of truth, nature, and even 
poſſibility; and it is the love of 
the marvellous, rather than the de- 
fire of perfection, that appears in 
their moſt ſublime productions. 


The ſtyle of the Greeks, who 


lived under a milder government 
and a more. temperate iky, 1s full 
of images drawn from nature in 
her moit pleaſing forms, and is 


truly pittore/que, without being ro- 


Minor were peculiarly diſtinguiſh- 


mantic. Nature ſeems to have 
given them ſuch a happy conſtitu- 
tion of body and mind as enabled 


them to diſcern and ſelect the true 


* 


beauties of each ſubject. 


The Grecian colonies bf Aſia 


ed by the excellence of their cli- 
mate. Their language, enriched 
with an abundance gf vowels, was 
ſingularly remarkable for its har- 
mony and flexibility, "Theſe co- 
lonies produced the firſt. poets; 
they were the cradle of hiſtory 
and philoſophy ; they gave birth 
to Apelles, the painter of 'the 
Graces. But accidental circum- 


ſtances hindered the gifts of nature 


from coming to maturity and per- 


Thus the 


fection in theſe happy regions; 
their ſituation in the neighbour- 
hood of Perſia, whoſe overgrown 

wer was inceſſantly employed 
in encroaching upon the liberties 
and diſturbing the tranquillity of 


feeble ſtates, prevented the ſciences 


and arts from fixing their refidence 
among them, or coming to any 
conſiderable degree of vigour and 
conſiſtence. They fled for reſuge 
to Athens, which, having expelled 


its haughty tyrants, became, at the | 


ſame time, the center of liberty, 
taſte, and ſcience. „„ 
That the Italians have a natu- 
ral talent for the fine arts, and for 

all thoſe productions in which ge- 


nius and invention are principally 


concerned, is a fact of which none 
can doubt. Our author compares 
their artiſts with thoſe of Great 


Britain, and thinks that the for- 


mer ſurpaſs the latter in ſtrength 
of imagination. In his opinion 
the images employed by the Ita- 
lian poets are more determined, 
better delineated, and more ſuſ- 
ceptible of being thrown upon the 
canvas, than thoſe which we find 
in the Engliſh poets. Milton is 
truly ſublime, ſays Mr. Winckle- 
man, but he is aſtoniſhing; and 
his images (which may be com- 
pared with thoſe beautiful Gor- 


gons, Who were charming, in- 


dced, but reſembled no other hu- 
man form) have no archetype in 
nature. 3 0 

It muſt not be concluded from 
theſe obſervations, that it is in 


Italy alone we diſcover a ta- 


lent or natural turn for the ze 
arts; this talent is to be found in 


other nations, but more rarely ; 


and had Holbein and Durer been 
favoured with an opportunity ot 
improving their taſte by the ſtudy 
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1M diſco 

| 1 1 ngliſh tongue; ſhewing, from 
various inflances, that Hebrew, 

' Greek, and Latin, <vere derived 

from the Engliſh; from the two 

I poſthumous volumes of Dean 


. Swwift's works, 


TN URING che reign of parties, 
for about forty years paſt, it 
a melancholy conſideration, to 
ſerve how Philology: hath been 
neglected, which was before the 
darling employment of the greateſt 
authors, —— the reſtoration ot 
learning in Europe. Neither do 
1 remember it to have been culti- 
vated, ſince the Revolution, by any 
one perſon with great ſucceſs, ex- 
cept our illuſtrious modern ſtar, 
Dr. Richard Bentley, with whom 
the republic of learning muſt ex- 
pire; as mathematics did with Sir 
ſaac Newton. My ambition hath 
gradually been tempted, from my 
early youth, to be the holder of a 
ruſh- light before that great lumi- 
nary; which, at leaſt, might be of 
ſome little uſe during thoſe ſhort in- 
tervals, while he was ſnuffing his 
candle, or peeping with it under a 

. buſhel. 3 
My preſent attempt is, to aſſert 
the antiquity of our Engliſh tongue; 
Which, as I ſhall undertake to 
prove by invincible arguments, 
_ hath varied very little for theſe two 
thouſand ſix hundred and thirty- 


"_— 


F 


four years paſt, And my proots 


will drawn from etymology; 
wherein I ſhall uſe my readers 


much fairer than Pezrow, Skig- 


Conti, a Titian, or a 


— Fa A e Ls 
any 


—__— ""X cidents of corruption, or the avoid- 
ſo i prove- the antiquity of 


ing a. ca 7 Rp, 5 
thin, I can Mie it manifeſt 
to all unpagtidl Waders, that our 


language, as we now ſpeak it, was 
originally the ſame | 
the Jews, the Greeks, and the Ro- 


ith thoſe of 


mans, however corrupted in ſuc- 
ceeding times by a mixture of 
barbariſms. I ſhall only produce, 
at preſent, two inſtances among a 


thouſand from the Latin tongue. 
Cloaca, which they interpret a ne- 


ceſſery-houſe, is altogether an Eng- 


liſh word, the laſt letter @ being, b 
the miſtake of ſome ſcribe, rank 


ferred from the beginning to the 


end of the word. In the primitive 


orthography it 1s called æ cloac, 
which had the ſame ſignification, 
and ſtill continues ſo at Edinburgh 
in Scotland; where a man in a clpac, 
or cloak, of large circumference 
and length, carrying a convenient 


veſſel under it, calls out, as he goes 


through the ſtreets, ha has need 


of me ? Whatever cuſtomer” calls, 


the veſlel is placed in the corner of 
the ſtreet, the cloac, or a cloak, 
furrounds and covers him, and thus 
he is eaſed with decency and ſe- 
crecy. n | 


The ſecond inſtance is yet more 


remarkable. The Latin word Tur- 
þ#s ſignifieth 2affy, or filthy. Now 


this word Turpis is A plain com- 
pofition of two Engliſh words; 
only, by a ſyncope, the laſt letter 


of the firſt ſyllable, which is 4, is 
taken out of the middle, to pre- 


vent the jarring of three conſo- 
nants together : and "theſe two 


Englih words expreſs the moſt 


unſeemly 


. 


man. 


But although I cond produce. 


a — 


0 8 7 
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' +, 
unſeemly excrements that belong to 


many other examples, equally 
convincing, that the Hebrews, 
the Greeks gand the Romans ori- 
ginally ſpoke the ſame language 
Which we 44 2 pre > yet I 
have choſen to confine myſelf 


; chiefly to the proper names of 


perſons, becauſe I conceive they 


will be of greater weight to con- 


20 


Cians. 


* 


now they will be tore.“ 


firm what I advance; the ground 
and reaſon of thoſe names being 
certainly. owing to the nature, or 


| _ ——— action or qua- 


lity in thoſe perſons, and conſe- 


quently 


ple. 


I will begin with the Grecians, 


among whom the moſt ancient are 


the great leaders on both ſides in 
the of Troy. For it is plain, 
from Homer, that the Trojans 


ſpoke Greek as well as the Gre- 
Of theſe latter Achilles was 
the moſt valiant. This hero was 
of a reſtleſs unquiet nature, never 
giving himſelf any repoſe either in 

or war; and therefore, as 


| Guy of Warwick was called a 
E  Kill-cow, and another terrible man 


a Kill-devil, fo this general was 
called 4 K:Il-ea/e, or deſtroyer of 
eaſe ; and at length, by corruption, 
Achilles. 5 Me 
Hector, on the other fide, was 
the braveſt among the Trojans. 
He had 3 o many of the 
Greeks, by hacking and tearing 
them, that his ſoldiers, when they 


* ſaw him fighting, would cry out, 


„% Now the enemy will be hackt, 
| At laſt, 
by putting both words together, 
this appellation was given to their 


: leader, under the name of Hackt- 
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o tore; and, for 


ed in the true an- 
cient language of the ſeveral peo- 


9 ſounding, Hector. | 
Diomede, angther Grecian ca 
tain, had the boldne s to At Gi 


Venus, and wound her; Where 


upon the goddeſs, in a rage, or- 
dered her En Cui l mile. this 
hero be hated by all women! re- 
peating it often that he ſhould di 
a maid ; from whence, by a ſmall 
change in orth hy, he was 
called Diomede. And it is to be 
obſerved, that the term Maiden- 
head is frequently, at this very 
day, applied to perſons of either 
- | bits «Rr 

Ajax was, in fame, the next 
Grecian general to Achilles. The 
derivation of his name from A 
Jakes, however afferted by great 


authors, is, in my opinion, very 


unworthy both of them, and of 
the hero himſelf, I have often 
wondered to ſee ſuch learned men 
miſtake in fo clear a point. This 


hero is known to have been a moſt 
intemperate liver, as it is uſual 


with ſoldiers; and, although he 
were not old, yet, by converſing 


with camp-ſtrollers, he had got 


pains in his bones, which he pre- 
tended to his friends were only 
Age- aches; but they telling ee 


about the army, as the vulgar al- 


ways confound right 2 nm pe. 


he was afterwards known by no 
other name than fax. 


The next 1 ſhall mention is Au- 
dromache, the famous wife of Hec- 


tor. Her father was a Scotch gen 
tleman, of a noble family ſtill ſub- 
ſiſting 
But; being a foreigner in Troy, 
to which city he led ſome of his 


countrymen in the defence of 
Priam, as 7 % 1 learn; 
edly obſerves; E 


r fell in love 
with his daughter, and the father's 
| . name 


= wad >. oF „ 5. 


in that ancient kingdom. 


1 " % = 
am, 3 << & + h 1 


Py » . 1 ac 


FFC IC Ä 


and a 


ung lady was called by the ſame 
ese =» a little ſoftened to the 


Grecian accent. 


Afryanax as the ſon of Hector 


and Andromache. When Troy 


was taken, this young prince had 
his head cut off, and his body 


thrown to ſwine. From this fatal 


accident he had his name; which 


hath, by a peculiar good fortune, 
been preſerved entire, A h, an 


A. <> ; 4 : 
Mars may be mentioned among 


theſe, becauſe he fought againſt 
the Greeks, He was called the 
god of war; and is deſcribed as a 
wearing, ſwaggering companion, 


cry, © Kiſs my a—ſe, My a—ſe in 
a band-box, My a—f all over: 
Which he repeated ſo commonly, 
that he got the appellation of My 
a—ſe; and, by a common abbre- 


viation, 


tice among us at . e. ; as in the 
words D'anvers, Davenport, D'an- 
by, which are now written Dan- 
vers, Davenport, Danby, and many 
others. | 


The next is Hercules, otherwiſe 
called Alcides. B 
are Engliſh, with little alteration ; 
and deſcribe the principal qualities 
of that hero; who was diſtinguiſhed 


for being a flave to his miſtreſſes, 


and at the fame time for, his great 
ſtrength and courage. Omphale, 


his chief miſtreſs, uſed to call her 


lovers Her cu!lies ; and, becauſe this 
hero was more and longer ſub- 


; jt to her than any other, he was 


in a particular manner called the 
chief of her cullies; which, by an 


eaſy change, made the word Her- 


For the YEAR 1765. | 
| name was Andrew Mackey. The 


called Epam 


eat giver of rude language. 
For, when he was angry, he would 


rs ; from whence, by 
leaving out the mark of elifion, 
Mars. And this 1s a common prac- 


Both theſe names 


| 26S 
cules, His other name Alcides was 
given him on account of his prow- 


_ efs : for, in fight, he uſed to ſtrike 
on all fides, and was allowed on 4 


fides to be the chief hero of his 
age. For one of which reaſons he 
was called A fdes, or Aicides ; but 
I am inclined to fyour the former 
mion. „ OY 
we certain Grecih youth was a 
great imitator of Socrates; which 
that philoſopher obſerving, with 
much pleaſure, ſaid to his friends, 
There is an Ape o'mine own days.” 
After which the young man was 
inondas, and proved to 
be the moſt virtuous perſon, as well 
as the greateſt general of his age. 


Ucalegon was a very obliging 7 
=} & 


inn-keeper of Troy. When a guei 
was going to take horſe, the land- 
lord took. leave of them with this 
compliment, . Sir, I ſhall be glad 
to ſee yon call again.” Strangers, 


who knew not his right name, 


caught his laſt words ; and thus, 
by degrees, that appellation pre- 
vailed, and he was known by no 


other name even among his neigh- 


bours. | | 
Hydra was a ſerpent which 
Hercules flew. His uſual outward 
ent was the raw hide of a 
lion, and this he had on when he 
attacked the ſerpent ; which, there- 
fore, took its name from the ſkin, - 
the modeſty of that hero devolv- 
ing the honour of his victory 
upon the lion's ſkin, calling that 
enormous ſnake the FHyde-raz ſer - 
A : 


Leda was the mother of Caſtor | 


and Pollux; whom Jupiter embrac- 
ing in the ſhape of a ſwan, ſhe laid 
a couple of eggs, and was therefore 
called Laid a, or Leda. | 

As to Jupiter himſelf, it is well 
known, that the ſtatue and Pon 
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of this heathen god, in the Roman- 
cathohc countries, . reſemble thoſe 


of St. Peter, and are often taken 
the one for the other. The reaſon 
is manifeſt ; for, when the empe- 
rors had eſtabliſhed chriſtianity, 
, the heathens were afraid of ac- 
knowledging their heathen idols 
of the chief god, and pretended it 
was only a ſtatue of the few 
Peter. And thus the principal hea- 
then god came to be called by the 
ancient Romans, with very little al- 


age Pl arid | 85 N 
The Mamadryades are repreſented 


by miſtaken antiquity as nymphs of 


the groves. But the true account 
is this : They were women of Ca- 
labria, who dealt in bacon; and, 
Hiving near the ſea fide, were uſed 
to pickle their bacon in falt-water, 
and then ſet it up to dry in the 
. Jun, . 

properly called Ham-a-dry-a-days, 
and, in proceſs of time, mil-ſpelt 

Neptune, the god of the fea, had 
his name from the Tunes ſung to 
him by Tritous, upon their ſhells, 
every neap or neþ tide. The word 


is come down to us almoſt uncor- 


rupted, as well as 77:tons, his ſer- 
vants; who, in order to pleaſe 
their maſter, uſed to zry all tones, 


till they could hit upon that he 


liked. 5 
Aristotle was a Peripatetic philo- 
ſopher, who uſed to inſtruct his 


ſcholars while he was walking. 
When the lads were come, he 
would ariſe to tell them what he 


thought proper ; and was therefore 
called Ariſe to tell, 
ages, who underſtood not this ety- 
mology, have, by an abſurd change, 
made it Arifotl, 

Ariſtophanes was a Greek come- 
dian, full of levity, and gave him- 


which, repeated eve 


From whence they were 


But ſucceeding 


Mb) \ — 7 le 
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ſelf too much freedom; which made 
a graver people not ſcruple to ſay. 
that he had a great deal * airy fu 
in his writings : and theſe words, 
often repeated, made ſucceeding 
Ages denominate him Arifophanes, 


_ Vide Rofin. Antig. l. iv. 


Alexander the Great was very 
fond of eggs roaſted in hot aſhes, 
As ſoon as his cooks heard he was 
come home to dinner or ſupper, 


they called aloud to their under- 


officers, All eggs under the Grate : 
day at noon | 
and evening, made ſtrangers think 
it was that prince's real name, and 
therefore gave him no other ; and 
poſterity hath been ever fince under 
the fame deluſion, © -- - 
PNygmalion was a perſon of very 
low ſtature, but great valour ; which 
made his towaſmen call him Pygmy 
lion: and fo it ſhould be ſpelt; 
although the word hath ſuffered 


leſs by tranſcnbers than many 


others. 5 1 
Archimedes was a moſt famous 
mathemancian. His ſtudies re- 


quired much ſilence and quiet: but 
his wite having ſeveral maids, they 
were always diſturbing him with 


their tattle or their buſineſs ; which 


ſerved him to come out every now 


and then to the ſtair-head, and cry, 


Hart ye maids, if you will not 
be quiet, I ſhall turn you out of 
doors.” He repeated theſe words, 
Hark ye maids, ſo often, that the 
unlucky jades, when they found he 
was at his ſtudy, would ſay, There 
is Hark ye maids, let us ſpeak fottly.” 
Thus the name went through the 
neighbourhood ; and, at laſt, grew 
ſo general, that we are ignorant o 
that great man's true name to this 
day. i TE | 


Strabo was a famous geogra- 


pher ; and to improve his know- 
ledge, * 


few will be ſufficient. 


form us; who likewiſe add, that 
he affected great niceneſs and finery 
in his cloaths: from whence peo- 


| took occaſion to call him the 


tray beau; which future ages have 
pinned down upon him, very much 
to his diſhonour. | 

Peloponnęſus, that famous Gre- 
cian peninſula, got its name from 
a Greek colony in Afia the Leſs ; 
many of whom going for traffic 
thither, and finding that the in- 


habitants had but one well in the 


town of * * * *, from whence 


certain porters - uſed to carry the 


water through the city in great 
pails, ſo heavy that they were of- 


ten forced to ſet them down for 
eaſe; the tired porters, after they 
had ſet down. the pails, and want- 
ed to take them up again, would 


call for aſſiſtance to thoſe who 
were neareſt, in theſe words, Paz 


and eaſe us. The ſtranger 
Ge hearing theſe words re- 


peated a thouſand times as they 
_ paſſed the ſtreet, thought the in- 


habitants . were pronouncing the 


name of their country, which made 


the foreign | Greeks call it Pelopon- 


neſus, a manifeſt corruption of Pail 


up, and eaſe us. oy 5 8 
Having mentioned ſo many Gre- 


| clans to prove my hypotheſis, I 
ſhall not tire the reader with pro- 


ducing an equal number of Ro- 
mans, as I might eafily do. Some 
 Czjar was the greateſt captain 
of that empire: the word - ought 
to be ſpelt Ser, becauſe he ſeiſed 


on not only moſt of the known 
world, but even the liberties of his 


own country : ſo that a more pro- 
per appellation could not have been 
given him. . 


Vol. VIII. 


* 5 Fae YEAR 2765/:;  agp- 
ledge, travelled over ſeveral coun- 
tries, as the writers of his life in- 


Cicero was a poor ſcholar in the 
univerſity of Athens, wherewith 
his enemies in Rome uſed to re- 
proach him; and, as he paſſed thro” 
the ſtreets, would call out, O Cer, 
Ciſer ol a word ftill uſed in Cam- 
bridge, and anſwers to a ſervitor in 
Oxford. : 
Anibal was ſworn enemy of the 
Romans, and gained many glori- 
ous victories over them. This 
name appears at firſt repeating to 
be a metaphor drawn from tennis, 
expreſſing a ſkilful gameſter, who 
can take any Ball; and is very juſt- 
ly applied to ſo renowned a com- 
mander. Navigators are led into 
a ſtrange miſtake upon this arti- 
cle. We have uſually in our fleet 
ſome large men of war, called the 
Anibal with great propriety, be- 
cauſe it is ſo ſtrong that it may 
defy ary ball from a cannon. And 
ſuch is the deplorable ignorance 
of our ſeamen, that they miſcall it 

Cartago was the moſt famous 
trading city in the world; where, 
in every ſtreet, there was many a 
cart going, probably laden with 
merchants goods.. Vide Alexander 
ab Alexandro, and Suidas upon the 
word Cartago. e ee 

The word Roman itſelf is per- 
fectly Engliſh, like other words 


ending in man or men, as Hang- 
man, Drayman, Huntſman, and 


ſeveral others. It was formerly 
ſpelt Row-mar, which is the ſame 


with Waterman, And therefore, 


when we read of Feſta (or, as it 
is corruptly ſpelt, Ge/fa) Roma- 
norum, it is to be underſtood of 
the rough manner of je/fing uſed 
by watermen ; who, upon the ſides 
of rivers, would row man or um. 
This I think is clear enough to con- 
vince the moſt incredulous. 

5 Mau- 


word Dipthong | 1s 


258 
| Myanthropu | 
an 1 2 man, which he 41 
tained by a cuſtom of catchin 
at number of mice, then ſhut- 
Aug thern up in a room, and thraw- 
ing a cat among them. Upon 
Which his fellow. citizens called 
him Mice and throw puſs, 


thography hath been chan 
e the ſound: 


d with - 
ſuch 


ravations we owe to the injury 
"at of me, and groſs. Ignorauce of 


tranſeribers. 

a ancients, ery beg 
telling by the ſtars was a For 

pe 1 The profeſſors lay 


upon ſtraw, and their Fendi were 


covered with the ſame materials: 


whence every one who. followed 
that myſtery was called A raw 


lodger, or a lodger in ſttaw; but, 
in the new- ed way of ſpelling, 
| APtrologer. 7 


It is remarkable that che * 


In former times ſchool-t 

chaſtiſed with thor 

the head of a ſtick. 
ſerved that young. lads were much 
puzzled wich , ſpelling and pro- 
nouncing words where two vow- 
els came together, and were often 
corrected for their miſtakes in that 
point. U 
maſter would 4% his thorgs (as we 
now do rods) in p—; which made 
that difficult” union of vowels to be 


$ Wee 
S561 2 
It was ob» 


© Bucphals che famous horſe of 
| Alexander, was ſo called becauſe 
_ there were many grooms employed 


about him, which fellows were al- 
' ways by in their office; and, be- 


JET" horſe had fo many 55 
lors about Him, it was natural 
for thoſe who went to the ſtable 
to ſay, © Let us go to the b»/y 
: 3 
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s was the name of 


The 
reader obſerves how Si the or- 


pon theſe occaftons the 


| 


fellows ;> by which 


"to ſee that ing Bors Smog in 


a proceſs of time, theſe words were 

abfurdly applied to the animal it- 

ſelf, which was thenceforth ſtyled 

Bebel. and very improperly 
Hs, | | 


I ſhall now a few proofs 
of the ſame kind. to convinee my 


readers that our 3 language 


was well known to 
Mes, the great — of thoſe 
people out of Egypt, was in pro- 


of ſpeack le Mow 
own in the middle, to — 
for - fore: 
n was a perſon of ſtrong 
bones and finnews,. and a firm 
walker, which made the poopie 
fay, he was a man (in the 
taſe, which comes neareſt to the 
old Saxon) of 4 Bra hari that 
is, of a brave ſtrong ham, from 
whence he acquired his name. 
The man whom: the Jews called 
Balum was a ſhepherd; who, by 
often crying Ba to his lambs, was 
= 8 called Baulmbj or Ba. 
Mar is fothin elſe but  Fyes 
ate; becauſe dees Nübel, re- 
pot that he had a-pain in his eyes. 
ide Jer Gorior and the Targum 
on Geneſis. | 
Thus J have manifeſtly proved, 
che the gy ww the Romans, and 
e. Jews, poke the language we 
7 in England; Tue is 
an honour to our country that 1 
thought proper to ſet in a true 
light, and yet hath not been done, 


as 1 have heard, by any other 
writer. 


And thus I have ventured: 
haps too temerariouſly) to contri- 
buse my mite to the Malve world; 
from whoſe candeur, if I may 


hope to receive ſome nen,, 


ko Es. 


* 2 VU. f Yr w 


WW 


Tit to proceed on ſome other 


ſpeculations, if poſſible, of greater 


importance than what I now offer; 
and which have been the labour of 


many years, as well as of conſtant, 
watchings; that I might be uſeful 


to mankind, and particularly to 
mine own country, 


& 
* — * 3 * 
4 * 
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 broachied near every 


— 


| Deſcription of a e in 


the North-Riding of Yorkſhire ; 
from à letter by the rev. Mr. 


Comber to the prblifiers of the 


| Muſeum Ruff icuvi. 


* I ig che eſtabliſhed cuſtom, in 


this part of the world, to 


feceive 30 money for 


of the” labour of eel ef 


rape: bur then the farmer is 


ebliged to treat all who. come, 
not only with meat but drink, in- 


tomuch that he makes 4 funf, and 


this” for all comers. He brews 


ſeveral ꝗ of malt; he kills 
a fat bealt and ſeveral ſheep; he 
has hie oven mote than once fill 


wich pigs; puddings, and bread; 
he his à fiddler at every cloth; 
he has barrels of ale ready 
rery cloth, and 


comer” may be ſupplied: to ts 
wiſh. | 2 ee 

For fear He ſfiould be obliged 
to have more than one day (the 
expence of which is ſo great, as 
to fall ſomewhere . between ten and 
fifteen pounds), he not only invites 
all his relations, friends, acquain- 
tance, and neighbours near, but 
even at ſome diſtance : and there- 
fare, if the propoſed day, of which 


they have notice ſome time before, 
prove rainy, it is a terrible leſs to 
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it may probably give me enepu- 


him; for the people Who come 
muſt be entertained, 


The conſequence of this ie, chat 


the farmer has always great num - 
bers of »/alejs, troublejome, and ex- 


penfrve gueſts, Every man who | 


brings his flail from any diſtance, 
brings his wife, his daughter, or 
both, or even little children, to 


partake of the feaſt, rh; 
Another bad conſequence is, 


that almoſt every man is ambitious 
of being a threſher, which is 2 
work he may make almoſt as light 
as he pleaſes; and when there are 
more threſhers than ſufficient, they 


confound both each other and the 


attendants, who cannot bring the 
rapes, or remove the ſtraw or ſeed 
for them. The, farmer has often 
not influence enough to perſuade 
theſe volunteer icilers, rather than 
workers, to become dearers rath. 

than hreſbers, though the former 


are abſolutely neceſſary to. , find the 


obſerve ſome. menſures with theſe 
ſhameleſs people, whom he muſt 

ed conlider as ges and: fins, 
though they do wuch more harm 


than good, and ate indeed only de- 


eorrers.... For this reaſon he is ob» 
liged'to appoint ſeveral friends of 


Experience and ſome authority, 


berty than bimſelf, and ſometimes 
uſe reproaches, and vent, from 


time to time, ſuch ſage maxims- 
as this, © Every mnate is an 


hour ;” that is, it is equally pre-: 


cious as an hour at another time; 


or, * All of you in a minute can do 
what one would in an hour.” 
theſe means, a field of twelve 


acres has been often threſhed in a 


ſingle day. 
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field are ſuch, that the farmer fre- 
quently knows not the greater 
part, nor dares he aſk them their 
names, or places of abode, as ſuch 


a a queſtion would be thought a vio- 


lation of hoſpitality, and ſecure to 


him, and perhaps his deſcendents, 


the name of ſer. Such are the 
obſtacles, above hinted ] to a 
reform in this ſhameleſs practice. 


Many people come to the field fo 


well dreſſed, that their dreſs is a 
plain ptoof they do not intend to 
work. A neighbour of mine is 
thought to have had three hundred 

ple, or more, on his field, As 


it is 1mpoſſible to entertain theſe in 


any farm-houſe, the farmer erects 
long croſs tables, formed of planks 

laid over firkins, on ſome d 

_ pleaſant hill near his houſe, and, 

it he can, under ſhade, The very 

people employed in preparing and 


conducting the feaſt are a conſi- 


I be ſight of theſe preparations 
for dinner, and the deſire of hav- 


ing nothing to do but to cat, drink, 


Ang, and dance, are the frongeſt, 
nay almoſt only, inducements was 
tumultuous multitude to finiſh the 
work, which is, indeed,, com- 

leted in a very few hours. They 
begin at ten or eleven in the morn- 
ing, and end at two or three in 
the afternoon. From this time, 


all is a ſceneof riotous merriment. 


Though the graver people retire 


fooner, the wilder ſtay till next 


drunk the farmer dry, —* 


_- Eaſt-Newton, 
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One great inconvenience attend 


Ing -our method of threſhing of 


rape, regards not the farmer who 
threſhes, but the public ; and this 
is, the drawing a vaſt number of 
uſeful hands and eyes, both the 
workers and the overſeers, from 
country buſineſs, eſpecially our 
hay-harveſt, in a whole track of 
country; ſo that, if we happen 
to have three or four rape- fields 
in our neighbourhood, it is in- 
eredible how much we ſuffer in 
our hay, &c. eſpecially. if the 
weather proves catching, as it has 
been remarkably this year. 
Another great inconvenience at- 
tending this method of 'threſhing 
is, that the damp weather, which 
often prevents threſhing, ſpoils 
the freſh meat provided, and puts 
the farmer to the expence of new 


_ proviſions, I have known a far- 
mer provide three times. 


The laſt inconvenienee which 1 
ſhall mention is, that all comers 
turn their horſes into the farmer's 
round neareſt to his houſe, which 


is almoſt always his cow-paſture ; 


and forty or fifty hungry horſes, 
or Wig 4 TT {s number, do 
him infinite damage there, eſpe- 
cially if his paſture: be not large 
and well grown, F have endeavour- 
ed, gentlemen, to perform the of- 
fer made by, | ih 
Pre Your humble ſervant, 
Tuo. COMBER, jun- 
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THE ANCIENT BALLAD or CHEVY-CHASE: 


From the ingenious Mr. Percy Reliques of ANCIENT ENGLISH 


POETRY ; with that gentleman's objervations upon this curious piece 


of antiquity. | 


I never heard the old ſong of Percie and Douglas, that J found not my 


heart moved more than with a trumpet : and yet it' is ſung but 


by ſome blinde crowder, with no * voice, than rude ſtile; 
which being fo evill aparelled in the duſt and cobweb of that uncivill 
age, what would it work, trimmed in the gorgeous eloquence of 


| Pindare? Sir PHILIT SYDNEY's DEFENCE OF POETRY. 


The fine heroic fong of Carty y-Cuasrt has ever been admired by com- 
fetent judges. Thoje genuine ftrotes of nature and artleſs paſſion, which 


have endeared is to the moſt fimple readers, have recommended it to the moſt 


refined; and it has equally been the amuſement of our childhood, and the fa- 
vourite of our riper years. | | | 


Mr. Addiſon has given an excellent critique (1) on this very popular bal- 


lad, but is miſtalen with regard to the antiquity of 2 copy; for 
be time of Eliza- 
beth, and was probably curitten after the elogium of Sir Philip Sidney ; per- 
haps in conſequence of it, I. flatter myſelf, I have here recovered the genuine 
antique poem : the true original ſong, which appeared rude even in the time of 


this, if one may judge from the flyle, cannot be older than 


Sir Philip, and cauſed him to lament, that it was ſo evil-affarelled in the 
rugged garb of antiquity, | BO 8 


This curigſſty is printed from as old manuſcript, at the end of Ru- 


preface to Gul. Newbrigenfis Hift. 1719. Sw. vol. 1. To the MS. Copy 


is ſubjoined the name of the author, RICHARD SHEALE (2), whom Hearne 


had ſo little judgment as to ſuppoſe to be the ſame with a R. Sheale, who 
was living in 1588. But whoever examines the gradation of language 


and idiom in the following volumes, ⁊uill be convinced that this is the pro- 


duction of an earlier poet. It is indeed expreſsly mentioned among ſome 
(1) 2 N. 70, 74. by 


(2) Subſcribed, after the uſual manner of our old poets, KXPLzCETH [explicit] 


QUOTH RICHARD SREALE. 


, 
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very ancient ſongs in an old book, intituled, The Complaint of Scotland (3), 
(fol, 42.) LY the title of the iunT1s oF kale, TI the Loa 
following lines are alſo quoted, j | 5 


The Perſſee and the Mongumrye mette (4) 
That day, that day, that gentil day (5): 


Which, tho) not quite the fame as they fand in the ballad, yet differ not 
more than might be owing to the author's quoting from memory. Indeed, 
 evhoever conſiders the ſiyle and orthography of this old poem, will not be 
enclined is place it lower than the time of Henry VT: as on the other hand 
the mention of JAMES THE SCOTTISH KiNG (6), withone or two Anachro- 
niſms, forbid us to aſſign it an earlier date. King James I. who was pri- 
foner. 27 s kingdom 2 . death of his father 75 not wear the hh of 
Scotland till the ſecond year of our Henry FT (8), but before the end of that long 
reign a third had mounted the throne (9). A ſucceſſion of tuo or thres 
Famess, and the long aetention of one of them in England, awould render the name 
familiar to the Engliſh, and diſpoſe a poet in thoſt rude times to give it to 
any Scotuſſ king be happened to mention. © © ? 
So much for the date of this old ballad: with regard to its ſulject, altho' it 
| Has no countenance from hiffory, there is room to think it had originally ſome 
> foundation in fac. It <was one of the laws of the marches, frequently renewed 
betꝛoeen the two nations, that neither pariy ſhould hunt in the other's borders, 
ewithout leave from the 2 or their deputics (10), There had long 
been a riwalſbip betweert the teuo martial families of Percy and Douglas, + 
which, heightened bythe national quarrel, muft have produced frequent challenges 
and rants the ſuperiority, petty invaſions of their reſpectias domains, and 


, 


NN conteſts for the point of bonour; which would not akvays be recorde 

in hiſtory. Something of this kind <ve may ſuppgſe gave tije-to the ancient 
ballad of the HUN TING A THE CHEVIAT (11). © pre: 
Perq earl of Northumberland had wowed to hunt for three days in the 
Scottiſh border, without condeſtending to aſk leave from Earl Donglas, 
avho was either lord of the ſoil, or lord warden of the marches. Douglas 

« evould not fail to reſent the inſult, and endeavour to repel the intruders by 
force : this would naturally produce a ſharp conflict betueen the rao parties: 


(3) One of the earlieſt productions of the Seottiſh preſs, now to be found, 
The title 41 was wanting in the copy bers a but by Is 22 to 
(4) See Pl. z. p. 25. (5) Ser Pt. 1. v. 104+ (6) Pt. 2. p. 36. 140. 

MR G_SM_MS TM. ĩͤ We! 

(2) James I. was crowned May 22, 1424, murdered Feb. 21, 1436 7- 

(9) In 1460.— Hex. VI. was Hepoſed 1461 1 reſtored and Auin 1471. 

(10) Item. . , . Concordatum eff. quod, . uolrus unine parti; 
vel alterius ingrediatur terras, boſghas, forreſtas, warrenas, loca, dominia, que” 

cunque alicujus partis alterius ſabditi, cauſa venandi, piſcandi, aucupand!, 
duiſportum aut ſolatium in eiſdem, aliave quagungne de cauſe 1 
LICENTIA ejus . . ad quem. loca. . . . pertinent, aut de deputatis 


ſuis prius capt. & obtent. Vid. Bp. Nicholfon's Leges Marthiafum. 1705. 


"$419 pag. 27. 51. | | 
* (11) This was the original title. Ses the ballad, Pt. 1. v. 196. Pt. 2. 2 
01m 6 
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TH mething of which, it is probable, did really happen, tho not attended with 
on - es 2 i 's recorded in the ball: for theſe are evidently 
borrowed from the BATTLE oF OTTERBOURN, @ wery different event, 
eh after times «vould cafily confound ⁊uith it. That battle might be 
owing to Jome ſuch previous affront as this of ChEVvY-CHASER, though it has 
eſcaped the notice of hiflorians, Our poet has evidently jumbled the two 
events together: if indeed the lines (12) in which this miſtake is made, are 
not rather ſpurious, and the after-inſertion of ſome perſon, who did not diſtin - 
guiſh between the two flories. = 5 
| Hearne has printed this ballad, without any divifion of flanzas, in long 
lines, as he found it in the old written copy: but it is uſual to find the diſ- 
tinftion of flanzas neglefed in ancient MSS ; <vhere, to ſave room, tevo or WV 
three verſes are frequently given in one line undivided. See flagrant inſtances 
in the Harleian Catalog. No. 225 3. % 29, 34, 61, 70, & pain. 


TRE FixsT PART. 


TH E Perſe owt of Northombarlande, 
And a vowe to God mayd he, 
That he would hunte in the mountayns 
Off Chyviat within days thre, 855 | 
In the mauger, of doughte Dogles, * 
And all that ever with him | 


The fattiſte hartes in all Cheviat 
He ſayd he wold kyll, and cary them away; | 
Be my feth, ſayd the dougheti Doglas agayn, | 
I wyll let that hontyng yf that I may, 10 | 
Then the Perſe owt of Banborowe cam, | 
With him a myghtee mean; 9 
Wich fifteen hondrith archares bold; | þ 
The wear choſen out of ſhyars thre, 


7 — — rs oe 


#: This begane on a monda at morn | 15 


In Cheviat the hillys ſo he, ; | = 
. The chyld may rue that ys un- born, i 
0 It was the mor pittẽ. 
The dryvars thorowe the woodes went | 
| For to reas the dear, | 20 ” 
| | Bomen bickarte uppone the bent | \ 
: Wich ther browd aras cleare. —_ 
f (n) Vid. Pt. 2. V. 167. | . . 7 | 
. Vier. 5g. magger in Hearne's MS, Per. 11. The Perſe MS. Per. 13. 1 
f archardes bold off blood and bone. MS. Ver 19. throrowe, MS. : | | 


| . | 
| | | 
8 Then | 
Vit 
; | 
: 
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5 Hardyar men both off 
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5 Then the wylde thorowe the woodes went Bo 


On every ſyde ſhear. 


Grea hondes thorowe the greves glent 


For to kill thear dear. 


The begane i in Chyviat the 17. above 
Yerly on a monnyn day; 


Be that it drewe to the oware off none 


A hondrith fat hartes ded ther lay. 


The blewe a mort 2 the bent, 


The ſemblyd on ſydis ſnear; 


To the quyrry then the Perſe went 


To ſee the bry ttlynge off the deare. 


He ſayd, It was the Douglas promys | 


This day to met me hear; 
But I wyſte he wold faylle verament : 
A gret oth the Pers ſwear. 


At the laſt a  ſquyar of Nomnthombeloade | 
Lokyde at his hand full ny, 3 


He was war ath the doughetie Doglas compnge ; ; 


With him a myghte meany, 


Both with ſpear, byll, and brande : 


Vt was a myglti nigh t to ſe. 
art nar hande | 
Wear not in Criſtiante. 


The wear ewenty hondrith ſpear-men good, 


Withouten any fayle ; 


The wear borne a-long be the watter a Twyde, 


'Yth bowndes of Tividale. 


| Leave off the brytlyng of the dear, he ſayde, 


And to your bowys tayk good heed; 


For never fithe ye wear on your mothars borne 


Had ye never ſo mickle need. 


The dougheti Dogglas on a ſtede 


He rode his men beforne ; 
His armor glytteryde as dyd a glede ; 


A bolder barne was never born. 


30 
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5. 31. blwe a mot. MS. V. 42. dies MS. * 1. 43. brylly. MS. 


7. 48. withowte 


MS. V. 56. att his. MS. 


. feale. MS, V. 52. boys lock ye tayk. MS. V. 54+ ned. 


Te] 


| We wyll not tell the what men we ar, he , 6 s 


For che YEAR 176g.” 


A me bet men ye ar, he ſays, 5 8 
Or whos men that ye be; +. 
mw gave youe leave to hunte in this 3 


yviat chays in the ſpyt of me? 


The firſt mane that ever him an ww YN 
Yt was the good lord Perse : | 


Nor whos men that we be ; 
But we wyll hount hear in this chays 
In the ſpyte of thyne, and of the. 


The fattiſte hartes in all Chyviat | - 
We have kyld, and caſt to carry them a- way. 70 


Be my troth, ſayd the doughtè Dogglas agayn 
Ther- for the ton of us ſhall de ts * 5 


Then ſayd the doughte Doglas 


Unto the lord Persè; 


To kyll all thes giltles men, "I$-- | 


Alas ! it wear great Pte. 


But, Perss, thowe art a lord of lande, 


Jam a yerle callyd within my contre; 


Let all our men uppone à parti ſtande „„ 
ah off the and of me. „ 


And do the batte 


Nowe Criſte cors on * crowne, ſayd the lord Pers, 
Who-ſoever there-to ſays nay. 


Be my troth, doughte Doglas, he ſays, / 


Thow ſhalt never {e that ay. 


Nethar in Vnglonde, Skottlonde, nar a 3; | 


Nor for no man of a woman born, 


But and fortune be my chance, 


I dar met him on man for on. 


Then beſpayke a ſquyar of Northombarlonde, 
Ric. Wytharynton was his nam; 90 


It ſhall never be told in Sothe-Vnglonde, he ſays, 


To kyng Fry the fourth for ſham, 


I wat youe byn great lordes twa, 


I am a poor (quyar of lande; - 
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I wyll 
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But whyll I may 


That day, ea dreadful day: 


Man a do 
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ſelffe, and Toske 


. 


I wyll not fa 


Andy LIND * — 
uwi any mor | 
* ys ther mor behynd. | 


TA E c ND Pa RT. 


"HP eine, men he hade their bowys yebene, 
Ther hartes were gvod yen ; 
The firſt of arros that the ſhote off, 


Seven ſkore ſpear-men the 1 


Fet bydys the yerle Doglas uppon _ Dn” 5 


A captain good yenoughe, 


And that was ſene verament, 


For he — whom outs, 


7 his — 4 
K a Chef ften off „„ 
Wich foar ſpeares off myghtte E 


The cum! in on every de. 5 


Thrughe our Vngglyſhe Sey 


Gave many a 7 full wyde; 


hich ganyde them no pryde. 


The Yn glyſne men let thear bowys be, 
And pulde owt brandes that wer bright, 


It was a hevy ſyght to ſe 5 
Bryght 2 on baſnites yght. 20 


Thorowe ryche male, and myne-· ye · ple 
Many ſterne the ſtroke an kg, 


Many a freyke, that was full fre, 


Ther undar foot dyd lyght. 


the garde to oy, 5 


„ 10 l. 70% + + » beuntyng. MS. F. 3. firſt, i. e. fight. V. 5. 1 Moe. 
4 21. rotes. * V. 22. Cond. MS. 


At 


F. 17. boys. MS. V. 18, Rigg. MS. I 


For the YEAR 1s. 


. eee 28 


mayne; 
ll Hil dt e bb. 
With * that wear o * myllan. 


Thes worthe freckys for to fyght 

|  Ther-to the wear full f. 

Tyll che bloode owte off f bafnetes ſprente, | 
As aver dyd heal or rayne. 


HFolde the, Perſe, faid the Doglas, 
wier! i feth I ſhall the 
er thowe ſhalt have a yerls wagis 
Of Jamy our Scottiſh kynge. 


| Thoue ſhalt have th ranſom fre, 
I hight the hear this thinge, 
For the manfullyſte man yet art thowe; 


35 


'That ever I conqueryd in filde kightyng. | 49 | 


N ay * then? ſayd the lord Perſe, 
| d tolde it the beforne, _ 
That I wolde never yoldyde De 
To no man of a woman born. 


With that ther cam an arrowe haſtely DO : 


Forthe off a wißt htie 5 
Hit hath ſtrekene the yerle Duglas 
In at the breſt bane. 


Thoroue lyvar and longs bathe | 


The ſharp arrowe ys gane, | 3 


That never after in all his lyffe 
He ſpake no words but ane, 


That was, Fyght ye, * Oy men, wn r. ye may, 


For my lyff days ben 


The Perſe leanyde on 3 | 58 


And faw the Douglas de; 
He tooke the dede man by the hande, 
And de, Wo ys me for the! 


e 


Was not in all A, north count. 
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He rod up on a corfiare... 


| And when e bell was rang 


KR R US ABer EA 


Of all that & a Ghai Gohadl * » ee 


Was callyd Sir Hewe'the Mon N 


He ſawe the Pagen to the deth ves chg e F 6p 


> 
3 
” 


He ſpendyd a os. ons * re: 


* * * * 


Throughe a hondrith arch 


He e nar never 1 ner 
TYll he cam to the good lor Perſe. 7 


| He ſet uppone the lord Perſs.. 


A dynte, that was full ſoare; 


With a ſuar ſpear of a myght@ tre 


Clean thorow the body he the Perſe FR 


Athe tothar ſyde, that a man myght ſe, 4 


A large cloth yard and mare: 


Towe bettar capta ay fa s Wear nat in Chris, 


Then that day flain wear thare, 


An archer off Wo n 


Say flean was the lord Perſe, e 80 


He ar a bende-bow in his hande. 
/ as made off truſti tre: | 


An arow, that a cloth yarde was lang, 
To th harde diele halyde . TO 
A dynt, that was both ſad arid ſoar, eee ; - 
e ſat on Sir Hewe the m. 


The e N wander ts ow” 
That he of Mongon-byrry ſette ; 


The fyane-fethars, that his arrowe bar, 


Wich his hart blood the wear wee. . 


. never a freake wone foot vdde de, 


But ſtill in ſtour dyd 1 


Heawyng on yche othar, w. yl the : myght 4. 


With wy a bel An braude. 


This battell ne in Ch. at e . . 
C rede, 1927 68 7 


The "petty was nat Oe me 


PL i. e. be. MS. V. FO 


The 


. For che I BA R 166. A. 


*Fhe: tooke © on on ethar hand TT ahr 
Be the lyght off the mone 3/7 © obs | 

Many hade no ſtrength for to ſtandey, 1 
In Chyviat the abone. Lovin at ach us 


Of fifteen hondrith- archars of VI 
Went — 5 but fiſti and . 
But even five and Mae? 2: Ir r at vil SH] 

But all weare flayne: Cbetisto within: 82 l 
The hade no ſtrengthe to ſtand on be: n aq6- 1 

The chylde may rue chat 5 R 4 
| Mt was the mor. pittè. gr * Hb * = © | | 9 


Thear was withe the lord Tens e 

Sir John of Agerſton enn „ Wd, 
Sir Rags the hinde Manly... wt: not net we i 
Sir Wyllyam the bold Fearone. © 121 | 7 


Sir Penne worth Lovele ren rr > f 
ht of gen rnewen, E iel bh} ©; 
i. de ele R Rugbe N 1 l 2 un 
Wich dyntes wear beaten. dowene. Mong #4 


For Wetharryngton my harte was wo, 5 0 
That ever he ſlayne ſhulde be; 120 — 
For when both his wear thee in + 


Ther was Gaya with 455 1 ti ba. | 
Sir Hewe the Mongon-byrry, 


— Sir Davye Lwdale, that rn, by 1 ü 5 (> 
FF * A 


Sir Charles a Mans, in chat place, eee 
That never a foot wolde fle; . 
Sir Hewe Maxwell, a lorde he Was, ale T6 
wich the Duglasdyd he dey 14 ne 755 
8 . NS chem . * 
Off byrch, and haſell fy 
Many wedous with wepyn & brat 4 
Cam to . Neg. 3 
FP. 120. abou. MS. 7. 108. e . ky Ms. 7.2 115. Eule. A Ms. V. 121. 
ages J. Es in K . * I he. 0 » kny. Ms. F. 1. gay. MS. 
r 
Ta 1 


g His handdes & 


That dowphiaal'D 
Such anothar 


. That lord Perſe, le — es 


But perſe, n I brook 


For the deth of the lord Perſe, 


3 That tear N 


— Edden-burrowe 
WE Jay the Swans wo 


1 


He ſayd, 


\ ſhud never” be.” 
oo 


"I ſayd, y- 


N r fourth Harry 
He "ay E 


3 * 1 a 1 he 
yk ena, ITY 


As 


15 
'T by deth el nel ver Wet os 


| 4 our ebe yaoi re, oy mT 5 2 


Lyke a noble Prineiofo 


He dydẽ G Batak f 


Wer ſyx and ate Gott abe 
On a day wear beatem de 


Glendale gl glytteryde on ther armor 


Over caſtill, * E er. 5 Fa: 10 
This was the che cue, 166 
un 


Old men that knowen the onda well roo, 
"ON e a bt t. 


8 {ft 4. er nee 
"Ther was the dougghte 28 — 9 | 
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Shall flow - — ftrain ! 
Nn a monarch 's doſtering: cave 
Thy ſails unnumber d ſwell in air, 
And darken half the main. 
From every cliff of Britain comſts' Ü x 
We fee them toilʒ thy daving hots 
* Who bid our wealth anetcaſe,: 
Who ſpread our martial 
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When adants wav'd in wet wich 
N lg on Indian billows hung. 
In either fea did Ocean's genius riſe, 


And the ſame trutlis in the ſame numbers ſung, 


6 Daring mortals,, whither tend 
"Theſe vain i puri ts“ forbeat, forbear ! 


i# Theſe ſacred waves no keel ſhall rend. 
No ſtreamers float on this r air! 3 
. , == yes, proceed, und uer too; at 
8 Succel be yours: But n know, 
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. Der Paus with his golden gleam, | 
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411. to the roſy. morn, 3 
To luſtre wakes th* auſpicious re 
Which Britain holds ſo dear! 
To this fair month of right belong, 
The feſtive dance, the — 
And paſtimes of the year. 
Whate'er che wint ry colds pre . 1 
N the ſpring but — y rear'd, 
Nowy wears its brighteſt bloom; 1 
A brighter bk blue enrobes the ſkies, 
From laughing fields the nephom ries | 
On wings that breathe 
'The lark, in air that warbling f floats, — 
The wood birds, with their tuneful throats, 
The ftreams, that murmur as they : flow, 
The flocks, that rove the mountain's ag <> 
The herds, that through the meadows 
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For whom, ſo late; our lifted eyes 5 ' 
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And won the. to crown 9 | N 2 
A nation's prayer, and eaſe. that * C. 
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Writhing Pain, and pale Diſeaſe; e 
Joy reſumes his wonted rei 8 ES” 
The ſun· beams mingle th the lavens, e 5 ; 
And bis own month, which Health's 1 22 wears, = 
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Peace, and Liberty, and Love! „ oy Rn 
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Long, mi Prince, for Europe's 8 
And al 1 of thy * 3 
Survive thee in thy, Royal race. 
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I bay each returning ſeaſon oo... 
New glory, wealth, 
New joy, new health,” 
| New bleſſings on thy acted bead! 
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Ev'ry Muſe thy deeds recording! 
That remoteſt times may know, -. , | 
What to Heav'n and thee we owe. 
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His radiant car delays, -. | 
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| May Heay'n that glorious life maintain pn 
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Elbe's banks are crowded, while his * r 
| - She, with: a look benign gel, 


Delight to 


With gold the burniſh/d galley dbl, . 
Which Egypt's queen down Cyduus row, Pt ES : 


There to their queen a choſen train 
Greater attention ſcarce cduld prove, 
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„She rivals Pallas in her mien, 


„How muſt the ſceptre which the ſwa 
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Departing, views the ſhore. .._- 
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And rapture to each heart. 1 + 25 


All gorgeous to the view, 
The Roman to ſubdue. 


Yet the, tho? fair, deſerv'd fir leſs. ee eee 4 
The homage of mankind; „ 

Humanity and nature dreſs . at 
Our Charlotte's fairer mind. 
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Her gallant navy thro! the main | OY 
Now cleaves its liquid way* „ 


Of nymphs due rev Tence pay. 


Europa, when convey d by Nr 
To Crete's diſtinguiſh'd ſtore, 
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And wondering Neptune cnes, © 
And Juno in her eyes.“ 


The billows murmur hymns of pri, 
Their ſhells the Triad —_— 
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The ſky, the ſurges, all appear 
Unruffled, like her mind. 
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an immortal * brother tau rang eee ood KN, 
With juſt ambition warm'd, 

„ : | The hero like a veteran f. 

1 Anil deathleſs deeds perform d. 


| | The beauteous trefſes of his han.” „ | 
5 Which o'er his ſhoulders flow'd ; | 
| Were all diſhevelV'd the at NE 


The foe now. fled—elate with; joys. 
And glory in his view, 

On conqueſt's wings-th' ext 
Was enger to purſus. N 
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5 In fad remembrance, let the- 
. Where ſtream'd the warrior s gore, 

1 | Its ſanguine purple hue retain 
= Till time ſhall be no more. 
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Thus, by ful workma' an., 
Late to the y, 

| A cedar falls; ken 1 

N An idol 2. 


Which ſoon the wortbip of mankind, 
And incenſe, (hill receive: 


I thus in every mind 
mortaliz d ſhall hve. 


" Dani as when he ddl his "I 
Embattled i in the field, 

He view'd that tyrant, to whoſe blows 
Youth, valour, virtue yield. 

With a victorious laurel crown, 

 _ Freſh blooming on his head, 

_ Grac'd with a warrior's beſt renown, = 
He for his country bled. _ 

Should a any mortal now enjoy 
Old Moſchus vocal ſtring, 

Let him its ſweeteſt notes uz, 


Young Henry's death to ſing: 


And on his tomb this wenn tuch, 
Confeſs'd by all, declare, 

His God he ſought in early youth, 
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EVOTUM ut condi ſenfir ſub. pectore ferrum 
Immoto Harlæus faucius ore ftetit ; | 
Dum tamen huic 1=ti gratatur voce Senatus, 
Confuſus ſubitd Nr in ore ſtetit; 
O pudor! O virtus! partes quam dignus utraſque 
uſtinuit, en iſpare, inde part, 
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* any Minor os great Mans, 


Hether you lead the j patriot band, 
Or in the claſs of courtiers ſtand, 
Or prudently prefer . 
The middle courſe, with equal zeal = 
_ To ſerve both king and common-weal, 
" Your grace, my lord, or fir! 


e miniſter! whate'er your plan, 


| Whate'er your politics, great man, 


ou muſt expect detraction 


Thou gh of clean hand and honeſt heart, 


Your — muſt ex to ſmart 8 | 
Beneath the rod of faction. : | 


Like blockheads, eager in difpute, - 
The mob, that many-headed brute, 
All bark and'baw! together, S 
And ſome ery, Keep your troops at home, 
And ſome are pleas d with 'neith . 


Lo! a militia guards the land; __ 
Thouſands applaud your ſaving Ry” 
And hail you their protector; 

While thouſands e ure and defame, 
And brand you with the hideous name 
Of ſtate · quack or projector. W 


Are ative, vig rous means preferrdꝰꝰ 

Lord! what harangues are hourly: heard : 
Of waſted blood I ce treaſure ? | 

Then all for enterprise and lot, 

And, Pox o'this unmeaning Scot ! 
If cautious be your meaſure. , 


Corruption s influence you defpiſe ; 

Theſe lift your glory to the ſkies, 
Thoſe Ph your glory downs. zn: 

So ſtrangely ditPrent is the note 

Of od dels that have right to vote, 
And ſcoundrels that have none. 


Ve then, who guide the car of ſtate, 
Scorning the rabble's idle prate, 
Proceed as ye deſign'd; 
In rugged ways, the reins and ſteeds 
Alone the ſkiltul driver heeds, 
Nor ſtays to cut behind, 
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ELL may 8 = ROY call theo young 
What hear and feel ! fift right you x wrongs 


And to a wretch be kind ! 
Old ſtateſmen would reverſe your plan, | 
Sink, in the miniſter, the man, 7 | 
And be both deaf and blind! 82 pO 


If thus, my lord, your heart 1 . , 2 
Know you, how many mighty foes — 
Such weakneſs will create you? EY 

. Regard not what Fitzherbert ſays, | 


Forte We other —— each 3 man's praiſe, 5 


You ſhould have 4 Us kn 7 | 
GA, the player, with frowns away, 
Your ſmiles but made him jm ork 
Why would you hear his ſtrange 2 15 
. Which dar'd to make a — Nel; ? | =—_ 
I would that you were older! = 


You ſhould be proud, and ſeem diſpleas'd, 
Or ou for ever Pil be teaz d, | | E . 
Four houſe with haunted ; 1 1 
- What, ev'ry ſuitor | kindly us'd ? oe 5 — 
| Tf wrong, their folly is excus'd, 4 3 —_ 
If right, their ſuit is granted, 5 | x 


From prefling crowds of great and anal, 
To free yourſelf, give hopes to all, 
And fail nineteen in twenty: | 
What, wound my | honour, break- my word ! ; 
You're young again—You ma may, my lord, | 1x "+ 
Have precedents 1 in nt 5 


| Indeed, young ſtateſman, "twill not Wl vo 
Some other ways and means purfue, 
-_ fitted to ö our-{tation ! 
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TE genie mad, whoſe n 


Theſe melancho f 
Say, gracious lady, well Pe dal 2 


To draw the tear adown thy check Po 
No; or pitying breaſt 


. 5 5 ; | Inſenſible to human woes: 
* Tender, though firm, it melts, diftreſt 
F or weakneſſes | it never knows: 


" = Oh! guard the marvels 1 2 85 HERES 
__ Of fell Ambition ſcourg d by Fate, 5 5 
N From Reaſon's in blame. 5 | 
3 Bleſsd with thy ſmile, my e fall 2 
I dare expand 1 'Fancy's gale, 8 
For ſure thy 1 ſmiles Er Fre, 1 
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ESI „e on te Rabid. - 
ee The virtues of our nobler kind 
All ranks alike may claim ; _ 
Iſſue as fair, and brave, and Wo. TRY 
—_. As the high lineage of the ſkies, 1 . 
= eos * bleſs an W e „ 2 
The e * * manly g grace, 289 1 fy 
The ray that beams in woman's faces | | 
he ſympathy of mind, tt 
Denote—whate'er their various lo, 
Whether a palace or a cot -- 
' The mates by heav'n defign'd. 
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Thoſe links, 1 4 

To en dear, congetiial byes 
The fire condemus what God roves, | 
And tyranny is u. es 1 


5 5 eee form'd our late; 
All orders mix d of low and great 
Compos d th? harmonious Dy a aA 
Firm hath the mighty fabric ſtood, — _ e 4 
And Britain boaſts her mingled blood. _ 
| In many adeathle na. 


ws _ Free Ganki ch fan of fnadcnt ak 1 
"The maid by equal fondneſs ted, 
Nor, heaping wealth on wealth, 
Youth . Nt 


Deformiey pole | a" - x ark ? 


Fn I gene c. 
And mutual bliſs in balance d 
Each parent's thoughts emplo 
"Theſe, ſumm'd by ö 
* 2 W and all the +: 15 m7 


war: — Indies mines PO "4 
Flame in the daughter's dress: 
geous ſhines the laviſh ſon ; | 
refus'd, - but one, 
| ing — * Yeh 


| The victim comes in rich nite; POE = 
Dragg d, rene „ by her ruthleſs fire, „ 1 
bY Dag child, O monſter! fave; _ 25 — 
. 4 ſacrificing knife, 1% E =—_— 
n in her boſom, end chat life 1 - _ 
Thy fatal paſſion gare! 


5 With torch n Hymen IT 
I be Furies wave their -livid Rats © : 
Wild Horror, pale Diſmay: 
Soſt Pity drops the melting tear, 
And luſttul Satyrs grinning leer, WW 
daure of their deſtin'd prey. _ 
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Go, Go, wedded A pair! ae! alle * 80 ere 
Young virgins ſtrew the flowery wa Tn „ 
Ws nd crown your feſtal gate: * 1 
Il.znxok'd the Sat powers, attend; 
o ſhall a hapleſs line 1 n 
. e wretebed fate. ; Sages 
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LL 2 EVENING. ee ou 
VHE fon now ſhoots a 8. 9 
And all things ſpeak the ebbing day. 

| 1 Aon a * hill's im * Bide, 18 oh 


Whoſe wealthy oroſpett ſtretches wide, 9 
©” RI ] penfive 8 all alone ag ene, 
3 ' Obteree calm even Wie come un. Pome > Se, 
Abbe ſoaring lark has ceas d her fong Ps 

| f Who ſang fo ſweetly all day lon ; | 

The hinds, their labour at an „ 1 
| With whillling footſteps homeward Wa 3 W 
Ĩhbe ſhepherd now wickin the fold | | | 
cSecures his flock from harm —_— ws, bak 
The ſmoke from village- tops is ſeenz n; 
The ſhadows lengthen croſs the green; 
—_  - The herds now low in vonder vale ; e en 24 
_ | The glow-worm ipreads its gliſt'm tail; 4 
3 A * ſtillneſs round me ging 11 N 
=_ Now N from ſight the hills and plains; 6 
—_ ' On diſtant ſwampy heath Ces: 1 $445 
_ A will-a-wiſp—ah luckleſs he. 
_ Who to next hamlet bends his way ! 
—_ : - That glimpſe will lead him far aſtray 7 
[= The ing ſereech- owl ſtrains her throat, 
I fear her miſchief-boding note 
Now awful night has chang'd the ſcene, 
| 2 A ſucceeds the ſweet ſerene. 
'tis the tolling bell I hear, 9515 
| Ie bens too FROM the paſting bier: 3 7 


* » Denby's, near Darking i ip Surry.” 
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ME, .;._. Tbs tha 3 
To ſocial chat, and chearful play, 508 
W, 


33 hate ö 3 


Immortal wreaths beſeech her to entwine, 
And make their future memories divine; 


TEAR 11654 A 


77 F . N * 


* i * 
ES * 


And gladly change for mirth 


LINES i Praje YE. | 8 
. 1. Worn 


ET ohen, anxious for a laſting name, - .- 
Bow down ſubmiflive at the gate of „ 103 


* © 


What boots the bubble praiſe that fame 0 giv," 
© That praiſe unheard, when they no longer ny 


* to myſelf, when 1 refign my breath, a 


And lie extended in the houſe of Death, 
I value not what friend (if friend I have) 
With fading flowers rk 2 dreſs my grave; 


2 n 9. who awhile may * trifling lays, 


nd kindly give . kale are of praiſe: 
So little onder what the world calls Fame, « 


As dies my body, ſo 1 wiſh my name. 


Mean while, each 'briſk emotion as I feel Rees 


Ill pay with Mirth, and up Sorrow's Mel. 
Sure ſome blithe ſpirit ſmil'd upon my birth; 
For ſince I rambled on this ſpeck of earth, 


I've lov'd to laugh, tho' Care ſtood. frowning by, 


And pale Misfortuae roll'd her meagre eye. 


While eafy Conſcience builds her eaſy neſt 


Within my boſom, and fits there at reſt, 
— not indulge the ſallies of the ſoul? 55 
ſtop the tides of pleaſure as they roll? . 


peeviſh veterans, of rigid mould, 


A FE nk all wiſdom center'd in the al. 
Shall ſuch (though aged merit I revere) _ 
Blockade my fancy in its hold career? 


No: —light of heart, as long as health remains, 
And guides her puppet ſpirits through my veins ; 
Thro' life's thick buſtle I will edge 2 way, 
And join the laughing chorus of, the day: 
Though h ſhort-liv'd wit ſhould ridicule my name, 
And ſtrive to brand me with the mark of ſhame; 


| Though fools, who form no judgement of their own, 
Whom nature never meant to think aloue ; IN 


Who deal out praiſe at random, or condemn 
(Or right, or eng "us all the ſame to them); ; 


1 


Anne OOTY 


: * d 6, calnly fill I fi, | * 
. in at folly, as . 8 
| pens: br wp on in my 4 


| Arr, © ſy ſecure = 


With pure contentment ever in my 


With two ſuch ien ye erer ones, tell me why,” * 


or like brawn, all 1. 8 
ious 5 . 4 "RX ST. 


; 8 F is fleſh T7 mine, MERE Ts hg * 4 
warn A and Bourdeaux wine, 5 
= Than Humph hry's duke more happy I _ "Ws" 
EE mbalm d e old Quin ſhall die 1 
1 e gn 155. * 


to F 'S 1 * 
* * 


4 PROLOGUE written FI David Catia, 2 4 id he b 
Mr. Love, on * the New N on Richmond-Green. 


HE tp now busch, with receſſes bord, 


5 dee huzzas . 
g Mas, « our > Alec 95 (and I believe him), 
In fleep haunts each vain mortal to deceive him, - 
As in her hazle nut the lightly trips, 
By turns der eyes, ears, fingers, noſe, and Ups, 
1 Fach quicken'd ſenſe ſuch ſweet enchantment ſei | 
_ = | We hear, ſee, ſmell, taſte, rouch —whate'er ſhe it, 
=_— Lodk round this houſe, and various proofs you'll. fee, 
EY —_ te proofs Land Mas has been 1 bre. 


_ 


| 
/ 


. | 


1 Ds But crack ſhe went, before that — alk w_ Th 


Nor public cares diſturb their private 


Might turn the heads of twenty vr rag e 
But fear diſperſing 8 | | 8 


And at my ſtopp'd her tiny ele: — 
| Arie my hes Git hr —  _ 
 Poh !-—leave this | 
I grinning bow'd=— 


Tuer more, ſhe ſaid, to c e 1 q | 
And to the Gardens, quick as a thoughn, ſhe drove us; ; 


e or true. 


: For whe! 1 K A n n "2 

plog—knew where I was rin, — 
in ed ove We af my vas able) OY OG, ave 8” 
ethought I ſaw her driving tom rds my table, 1 
hiſk'd her chariot o'er my books and ſhelves, - x47 - . 


og 


re Pquick, let te ſee 7 


_ with me I 

iobt Star of Lilliputr, 
Shatt- I not. crown you in your hazle nut? 
She ſmiPd, and ſhewing me a large-fiz'd hamper, 
Get into this, my friend; and then wwe . 8 
I for this frolic wanting quick digeſtion, 

Sent to my tongue, poſt⸗haſte, another queſtion; 


—— 


| --4 in her ſtage I Falſtaff, in the baſket ; 
& wav'd her wand, then burſt in fits of 1 
b ſee me rolling, bounding, tumbling — 955 95 
And I lafigh'd — . IE 
ſee a*minnow.. a: whale? „ 
k we reſted on a 1 hard RT 1 
Wich a ſweet vale to feaſt the eyes | 


Then pointing to the Shade Pere, there they ae; 


this. moſt bappy Aue, the happieſt / 
i * may 9 raptures aorer ceaſe, 


She figh'd—and like the lightning was ſhe = 15 
To . her choniias Oer this fav'rite Genn: 
Strait to this ſpot here ſhe infus'd ſuch . 8 


And I juſt entering on cis een 
With wild ſurpriſe I caſt my eyes about, 


Deluſion ends - and now I wake to doubt: 
O may the dream be realiz d by you! 


26 "ANNUAL: Aris R 
1 | Er * 122 5 15 
er 1 Meare te K. 


1705, 5y Miſs Hopkins, 4 Child rp __ at n 
"pe =. Hopkins, Fru, _ vg eh. Ker Ke "a of 


i $ PEG 


_ - ku, kunt 15 M. bent «th "I" Den . 


e, 


, he —— "Is f 


Ares el LI Ee 
Pray, 1 me oth put ee e Wn 


| eren 


+3 . *HI#2 it ©, 7 
q a4 * Pad f v wat 1 


1 Vur feen, ks! 8 


Papa's the r-—but to a# my trade 45 1 IT Reg 
And tho? my: ſize is ſmall, my years but . ; 6. 
Pit e he mall find T knowo eee [+ E 

5 | 2 _ Þ- 3 


: Fr Feinales of ev'ry age thave — _ 12 
Why may not I chen, like my elders, prattle 7? 


Mamma indeed cries, «Huſh, you little elf! 0; F 
_- » - «© Prythee be filet TI Wer. e f 1.) LS. 
hut let her know, my fax hall 48 nimble, | 
And 1 had rather uſe it e my — e l * EA : 
Had rather goffip, ſpeak a part, | or-wheedle, IO 
Than darn, or wound my fingers with a needle, 89 
A ſempſtreſs? No. e e e 10 


N * all ade yomp and fare of tragedy! He $374 
2 princeſs, with a page, and eee i 4 fs 
A "a a dagge gger, an a lover ſlain! 9 #4 FEY 
Oh, how'Pll rant! mar I'll be! and glibber, E. 
Than Yates, or Pritchard, Bellamy, or e 
If for the buſkin you object my ſize, | . 6G 
Why Garrick's hittle—but has Piercing cen k Buikte i. 
| And fo have I-—But I'm too:yowng, you'll as FX | 
Ab, Sirs! I thall grow older ev'ry day: pot 
And they that now my faint endeavours ſ ſpare, (3 
AZ fot in her Teens ſhall thank thein tor ticir care. 9 £ 
4 * 
= P RO LOG U E : ſole 70 Much Ado bot W + fed 7 com- 
1 mans; of bis Moyo, 2 Mr. Garrick. l 


ws ITH . aunb 
Once more to face this awful court, I come; 


Leſt Benedict ſhould ſuffer by my fear, 
elan He nd, I wy ſelf am Nn. 


% 


- For ap: LE AR- AG, 
— flattry. to my heart!) that 1 
. {h'd to ſee me, nay e er | N 3 
| A Teil prove another Mach ado. I 2 
I, like a boy who long has truant 5 „„ 
No leſſon got, no exerciſes made, WY ä 
On bloody Monday take ny fearful ande. 
And often oye the denn dre fe hand. — 3. THO 
"Tis twice twelve ſince firſt the I TY ä 
Enjoy d your . and felt the critic rod; „ 
A very nine pin I, my ng through, * a + 
| Knock'd down by wits, ſet uf ai you. | » 
In four- and- twenty years the ſpirits cool, | as | 
5 it not long enough to play the fool? 5 
To prove it is, permit 4 un repeat hg 
What late I heard in paff fo a. Fe ._ 
A youth of N with in le byf wie, RR 
. Thus cock'd his glaſs, and through it ſhot King * ,-_ 
*Tis he, by Jo. grown quite a, cl fellow I e 
He's fie for nothing—but a Punchi „ Fo 
„ O yes, for comic ſcenes, S) 3 1 WW 
He's much too fat for battles. ra 5 5 and 8 5 5 
Worn in the ſervice, you my fa ts 3 1 
And make allowance for the wear „%% 
The Chelſea penſioner, who, — in . 1 
Fig hts o'er in . all his former wars; 4 | _— 
Thou the ſervice, may the young ones teac e " 
To W Poa fine — the breach. ___—_—_ 
Should the drum beat to arms, at firſt he'll grieve 27 
For wooden leg—loſt eye—and armleſs fleeve; —_ "Y 
Then cocks his hat, locks fierce, and ſwells his cheſt: | + 
Term, 1 zounds, Tl N „ 
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The 5 La PanrExzA. : 
Fran Magfafo. 


'DIE 1. y fair! this hapleſs day 
Tears me from all my joys my” 

- Remov'd from Love and thee: ' F „ 
Who knows, O—cauſe of all my pain. 4 1 
If chou wilt hear me once complain, e ns fol "= 
Or loſe one honght « on me! £5 = 


n * The audience, 


3 : On thee ſhall fe rery 7 75 thr atte Ke 
0 ST ee, 
4 Shall aſk the melar | 

Bo: Wbere can my charmier be? 
From morn to a e halt OY To 
But who can tell f thou wilt caft mw ai a 
One ſingle thought on mer! 3 2 5 . 

ran bear og, 


1 L 


* 
* 1 4 1 


I fancied bias" the hap Yy. oY 
Whey thou and bit Ne 
cheated mind Hal tees 3 825 , 
| all wake my is 3 
ik chou wilt * | 


| 1 thoug ats 


* ut -Who can tell 

| "To fix one thong, nh. mo!” 13 

5 here, ſball I ſay, in onder 1 ay El 

 __*<Toall my tender Fo ip ou "Li ed ”m . 

Diſdainful would ſhe be: — 1 50 6 

Vet ſoon her gentle hand I preſs'd, 1 

1 8 I hop d —but can her brea 
Mn one hs a hunt nt 


* * *. 1 
5 £ * q : 
— 
P — 


* AX 


"0 | Wi numerous i zves to 1 * com | 
_— | Thy conquering eyes ſhall fee! 
__ Fe Gods! who knows, if, fair and 8 ” 
[ * OHTTAN e's heart, midſt ſuch a flatterir + Hark 
=_ | ill keep one Bought Tat pe> 1 
=_ Vet think thy lover's only am 
—_ Was a pure, generous mutual hare: WET IRE 
* | And what his pains muſt be; 
Think what he teels at this farewell ; 4 
Es 2.8 Think, deareſt maid: — Ah who can tell. Ty 
x Ser thou' think on me? 50 


LIBERTY, 


Y, 


w 0 roar . 

libr Ls LIBEATA. 
Nh teſlee flom _— 

Tusxks, Nies to thy t 


A At length I breathe again; 8 
The pitying Semen gods have ta en x my part, | Fs 


And eas eee 
I feel, I feel, chat fr is chain 
E. reſcued foul is 
Nor 's it now I idly dream 
Fg Of fancied _— 


| Entinguitd is my: aneient flame, | ; 4 | —_ 
All calm my thoughts remmnz — | * —_ 

And artful love in vain ſhall ſtrive 15 : F — 
Io lurk 1 diſdain. © | +4 | 
| No longer, when th name I ben, | „ = 1 
My conſcious colour flies; j oa 

No longer, when <2 1 nes a * ENT 1 1 

My heart's emotions — 0 


I feep, yet not in ev 


Thy 1mage pict * 5 1 = 

1 wake, rage pi B, „%% nee Y 

Fix its firſt thought on thee 

From thee far diſtant when I rc roam 
No fond concern 1 know ; 

With thee I ſtay, 

| Dann 


Even ar hg my 1 i wy 8 ; 4 
And calmly talk of thee, LPT gn: > 9 

Speak to me with « placid nien, | #4 | TE 7 = 5 
Or treat me with diſdain; „ | 


Vain is to me the look. fevers. | 
The * as Vain, 


* I 1 # 5 * ? - 5 "2 
Vor. VIII. 5 v 3j ² ᷣ : cnn 
g 8 5 OM "I. Boe » b G 43 — 
5 \ 
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Lenze e empire oer my foul, , 
Which once thoſe bn gent F.C 
Thoſe eyes no longer can divine 
Each ſecret of my breaſt. 


| What cleats now, or grieves m mind, 
What makes me ſad or gay, ö 8188 
1 is not in thy power to give, 
Nor canſt thou take away: _ 
Each pleaſant without thee charms, | 
The wood, the mead, the hill ; 
And ſcenes of dulneſs, even with thee, | 
Are ſcenes of dulneſs till. | | 


judge, if I ſpeak with ton andere; 
J ds ſtill W HER 
Great are the beauties of thy form, 
But not beyond compare: 
And, let not truth offend thine ear, 
= eyes at length incline 
| Tof y {ome faults'in that lov'd face, 
bk nc appear'd divine. 


- When from its ſecret deep 4 

I tore the painful . 
(M ſhameful weakneſs.I conſe), 

ſeem d to ſplit my heart; | 

But, to relieve a tortur d mind, 

To triumph o'er diſdain, 
To gain my captive ſelf once more, 

Td ſuffer &v'ry pain. | 


Caught by the birdlime's (IE PLANE oi, 

Io which hechanc'd to firay, _ 
The bird his faſten'd feathers leaves, 6 

Then gladly flies away : | 
His ſhorten'd wings he ſoon renews, 
—_— ſnares no 8 afraid; *. 
n grows by experience WI 
Nor 1s again betray . | * 


. 


* \. 


Liknow th y pride can neter believe 5 
My paſſion's fully oer, 
Becauſe I oft repeat the tale, 
=... — add for woes more ;— 
is natural in ronipts my ton 

| And makes the ſtory al. 75 r. 
547% As all mankind are fond to boaſt 
33 * — 258 * 


he 


m warrior thus, the combat 3 


Thus the glad ſlave, oy proſperous fate, 


I yet, f king, all my aim 3 | | id 


Or whether thou with equal eaſe _ 


- I know not which wants comfort moſt, 


7 STELLA, March 3 23, there S Dann Sai. 


vel Us 11 AR 1 „, 


Recounts his bloody | PN 
Tells all the hardſhips which he bore, 
And ſhews his ancient ſcars. 


Freed from the ſervile chain, 
hews ito each friend the galling weight, 
Which once he ie dragy d with pain. 


JJ TDN 
TD k, yet care not if my words RS. 

ith thee can credit find; . 
I ſpe k, nor aſk if my diſcourſe N 
Is eier approv d by thee, 195 


Doſt talk again of me. . 35 


I leave ali ght inconſtant maid} _ 


Thou'ſt loſt a heart finceres = _ 2 


Or which has moſt to fear: 


| Im ſure, a ſwain fo fond and true, 


Nicè can never find; 3 
A nymph like her is aan D 
> —_ faithleſs, | __ | 


* 


© 23 


baue, en the ay LE her birth, 1 nee on te i fue, woke 7 au 


4 | vel in Pad). 1 LY 
em RN TI with incelfa mY 1 
2 Can I deviſe poetic ſtrains? LY 
Time was, when I could yearly Pay: . 
My verſe on Stella's hãtive day ee qi * abs 
But now, unable grown to . arg eee 
I grieve ſhe ever ſaw the li — ee e 
Ungrateful; fince to her Io ee eee 


That + theſe pains can er. 


She tends me; like an gange en ne A, 


And, when indecently . 
When out my brutiſh Pafpe ns break, | ee agg 
With gall in ev'ry word I peak, 8 


She, with ſoft ſpeech, my anguiſh chears, 


Or melts my paſſions down mn tears ; 
4E 


- 


0 «,- | 
8 3 8 
* 1 OOO ANSETT. 


ANNUAL: nroierrn. 
h us eaſy todeſcry. 
D n I 
et ſeems to 5 
Andi is a Stoic in er own. _ 
| When, among ſcholars, can we find. 
_ So ſoft, SE 
All accidents of life conſpire _ 
JI To raiſe up Stella's 1 mals 
5 Or elſe, to introduce the reſt 
Which had been latent in en 
Her firmneſs who could e er have known, 
Had ſhe not evils of her own? ð 
Her kindneſs who could ever 
Had not her friends been indi 
Whatever baſe returns you find © 
From me, dear Stella, {ill be kind. 
In your own heart you'll reap the fruit, 
Though J continue "gill a brute. | - 
6; n 
poor. OC 
| Meantime, your Mute ends 
Shall for my foͤllies 1 thn 
So tnay we long continue 4 
2 e e 


; * 
1 / 


% * * 


"BRYAN end PEREENE. 4 Les Ballad; from Reliques of 


exciet Beg ll pocrry; frrendell an 'a operas at happened about three 
rap af of cr. —_ 


* 
W 


\HE north-eaſt wind &#vrikly blow, 
The ſhip was ſafely moor d, 


3 coughs the ney tors. 


'or 


But who the countleſs pens can draw, | 
Such charms the old world never an, ; 


| Her raven hair pl round her neck, 
Her checks red dowy roſ-buds dock, . 


: Soon as his we egen ink, ary _— 
And to the paimy ſhore thiol, 5 1 = 


In ſea-green filk ſo; nenly he, 


Well pleas'd the token be furvey'd, , 


| Her fair companions one and all, 
ww... 
Then 
When, ah! a ſhark bj 


He ſhriek'd! his half 
And ſoon it Gan ane 


Rig ht b . yet . 
18 


voice whene er he * 
Ie ſcant had twenty ſeen. 3 


That grac'd his miſtreſs true? 


Nor oft I ween the new. 


bay + 
"x" 
ev... 
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— 8 
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Like tendrils of the vine; TEIN IP — 


ERAS 


„ diamonds ſhine. 


She caſt her 


All in her beſt array. 


She there impatient 
The crew with wonder 


fa 
Repel the foaming flo . 


ker hands a handkerchieſdiſpliy'd, | Bo 1 


Which he at 


And manlier beat the wave. 


Rejoicing crowd-the ſtrand ;; 


8 
CEE 
r 


And almoſt touch d the land. 
To claſp | — * | 11 „ 
His hears blood ae the Te Trot 1) | = 


— 


93 wt £ f#, + Þ a. 


Streaming with purp 


And ah! was ſeen no e. N en 


Now haſte, nave, yo mis . | = 
Fetch water the ſpring : „ | 3 
| She falls, ſhe falls, ſhe dies away, | 
. "om ſoon her knell thiey ing 


3 | Nor 


ANNUAL. 1K EG 1577 E * 
Non each May morning round ber wind - Tt 
Ye fair, freſh flow'rets ſtrew, . 
So may your lovers ſcape his doom, | 
Her pn. fate A e 1 


LY 


5 


Os SUICIDE. 
4 el, fo Martial. 


7s 
HEN fire i in angry ood: 5 lend, 
And gather d all her nt und- 
„ The ſturdy Romans ery Fi] 
The great, who'd — releas d —4 „ 
Falls on his ſword, or opes a vein, 
And . yore to die. 


I. 
But know; 3 life's heavy load, - 
In ſharp affliction's thorny road, 
Midſt thouſandꝭ i iſl that grieve, 
| Where dangers thyeaten, cares infeſt, 
Where friends forfake, and foes moleſt, - 
*Tis beover tap to * 1 


© 


2 PI T AP H H for an Info, * ane, parents avere xe bagrants. 
| By the Rev. M. O. of Northanptonſhire. 


W HEN no one gare 8 

No healing art was found, 

My God the ſov reign balſam 25 3 
And death reliev d the wound. en 


What, thaugh no mournful kindred ſtand, 
Around the ſolemn bier 
N o parents wring the trembling hand, | 
Or drop the tender tear; ” 5 45 
No coſtly oak; adora'd Wich + Hi 
My — limbs incloſe;- - 1 
No friends a winding - ſhect impart, 
To deck my laſt repaſe; 2 


Yet hear, ye. great ones! hear ye cis 

Hear this, ye mighty proud! 

A ſpotleſs life my coffin is, 
And Innocence my ſhroud.” 


© 
* 


EF + For the V E AR g. 

Mx name unknown, obſcure my birth; | 
No fun ral rites are giv'n; 3 28705 

But, though deny id (ers non, 5 
I tread his courts in heav'n. 


ORATIO ap DOMINUM. +. 


A. 1 durirten by Hildebqrt; biſhop of 
| France, i in the twelfth century. It was firſt publiſhed by. archbiſhop Uber, 
at the end of a Latin treatiſe, De Ramanz eccleſiz 

vetere, aliiſque ſidel formulis, Se. A. D. 1647. 2000 . grown very 
fearce ; communicated, ⁊bitih the N account it, by a gentleman who | 
= H. P. and dates from Suſfalb, Dec. g, * 

XTRA portam jam delatum, 
am foetentem, On 


Vita li igat, lapis | 
Sed, fi jubes, 13 r 


ne lapis revolveturs 99 05 
VI . 


itta diſrumpetur 
: . neſcit moras 
quam clamas, ari foras, 

In hoc ſalo mea ratis 
 Infeſtatur a piratis: * 
Hinc aſſultus; inde ©; 50 
Hinc et inde mors et r | 
Siegl tu, bone nauta! i. | 

Preme ventos, mare leni; 
_ Fac abſcedant hi piratz, 
Duc ad portum, Ara rate. 
Infœcunda mea ficus, 
Qujus ramus, ramus ficeus, 
\ Tncidetur, incendetur; | 
Si promulgas, quod meretur. 
| Sed hoc anno dimittatur, | 
'  Stercoxetur, fodiatur; -- -- 
Quod ſi necdum reſpondebit ; 5 


Flens hoc loquor, tunc 9 A | 


Vetus hoſtis in me furit; 

Aͤgquis merſat, flammis e n 
Inde languens et. afflictunss 

Tibi ſoli ſum relictus. 

Ut hic hoſtis evaneſcat: 

Ut infirmus convaleſcat; 

Tu virtutem jejunandi 

Des infirmo, des orand. 
Per hæc duo, Chriſto dee, 

Liberabor ab has 7 
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Anomanum, Dine, - op of 
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Tu in luftu mes lyres 50 
Tu lenimen es in ir 
Tu in arcto liberato r-. 
Tu in lapſu relevato. 

Metum as in pr | 


Si minatur, tu defendis; . | 
9 eſt anceps, tu TY 
tegendum, tu e 
= intrare me non 


Infernales officinas; 


1 David urbs tranquilla lla: 

Qujus faber aut tor lucis, 

Cujus portæ ſignum crucis: 

Cam claves lingua Petri, 

Qujus cives ſemper læti, 
pos uno lapis vivus, 


Seen feſtivus, : 
hac 1 lux ſolennis; 
Ver æternum, pax perennis, 


In hac odor A . em oof 
In hac ſemper cſtum melo. 


Non eſt ibi corruj 
Non defectus, non crc 


n 


Non minuti, non deformes _ p 
| | Z 11 0 oll ſ 4 | 26s N | 
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The ſpiritual and tenporal "I 
20 N. at Aix: la- Chapelle. 
. Wo Part J. of 462 fi. 


: 2 thery roteftants in Eng- 
Land. Part 2 my 
 liberiy of ſubjects in 
| Anthony Ellys, D 
biſhop of St. David” 5 


| prined ty: 1 oe Meer 


HERE cannot be a hap- 1 
pier omen, or even a be 
hürhan ſecurity, for the duration © 


— 


any government, than the BY»; 


who live _ — f 
2 
3 5 5 of i it, flow) 


C 
"through x "the ns e channel with the 
ae rel 8 mu hr ” one 


Higag- 


ancal ies © i. equal 
hon 25 the minds of the Bulk 88 
ple. It muſt, therefore, 


be very pleaſing to thoſe, who wiſh 


well to the Britiſh conſtitution, to 
ſiee a biſhop of the church of Eng- 


land draw his pen in favour of it; 


and, on this conſideration alone, 
we may venture to affirm, that the 


work before us, even were the 
Wee a bang ee. of common abilities, 

of meeting, in conſe- 
— of his eccleſiaſtical * 
with the warmeit welcome from tl 
public. 


But the truth is, that doctor El- 


lys's abilities for the taſk he has en- 

ged in may be compared with 
_ thoſe of the greateſt men who ever 
trod in the ſame path; having uni- 
tec whatever arguments philoſo- 


v fubjetts in England, addreſſed 


Of the tempora al 
5 B 
. "late bord. 


fince, by that Which 
Uberty, 
7 ra it, but chat our 
the preſbyterian will, perhaps 
themſelves as rou ghly handled by 


REGISTER 


An Accovir of Þ Books publiſhed in 176 5. 


1 ſupply him wich to 
ene of the — 
conſtitution, 7 Whatever examples 
. hiſtory could afford him to illuftrate 
it; and added ſeveral things of his 
own, not only new,, but, though na- 
tural, not within the excurſions of 
ny writers. 

ſpeaking thus of the doc- 

ors performance, we wiſh that 
what we ſay may not be under- 
ſtood of the controverſial part of 
it, of which, did we think our- 

ſelved ever fo able, we are by no 
means diſpoſed to give any opinion. 
Controverſy; therefore, being ſo 
much interwoven with the firſt part, 


treats - De. - of .. {ai Hom 


we ſhall 
ay. one of 
, think 


the doctor, i in the grea 


ies of the of 
toleration, as our enemies of the po- 
piſn communion. 


The ſecond part, which treats 


entirely of civil liberty, contains ſix 


tracts, ſome of which are ſubdivid- 
ed into ſections. In his firſt tract 
the doctor ſpeaks of the liberty of 
the ſubject in judicial proceedings, 
as to matters both criminal and ci- 
vil; in the ſecond, of the right and 
manner of impoſing taxes, and 


of the other 2 of the par- 


hament; in the third, of the means, 
whereby the free conſtitutions of 

other nations have been impaired, 
while that of England has been 
preſerved and improved; in the 


fourth, of the antiquities of the com- 
mons in parliament; in the fifth, 9 
Ce 


ditary ri 


| Tor equal ' to himſelf upon 


' tention was only to 


f , At lx? 
„ * 8 


* * - 


the-royal prero rogative, and the here- 
are rieb to He crown of Great 


Britain; in the ſixth, of the dangers 


that may be incident to the preſent 


eſtabliſhment, and the proſpect of 
its continuance. | "AAP 


PX, 


But, notwithſtanding the dodtor's 


great abilities, he does not appear 
theſe points, agg; ortho in- 

as Or diſcuſs them; 
e, in that caſe, it was not his bu- 


ſtneſs to palliate defects, or excuſe 


errors; and there was the leſs rea- 


' Ton for his doing ſo; as his book, 


though addrefied to one perſon, 
could not but be intended for the 
peruſal of many; and moſt of 
thoſe, who alone could be expected 
to peruſe it, were ſuch, as theſe 
precautions muſt be entirely loſt 
upon; or ſuch, at leaſt, as it ra- 
ther behoved him to inſtruct than 
blindfold, ' ſuppoſing it poſſible for 


him to do fo, on account of the op- 


portunity afforded them, by their 


ſtation in life, of contributing to the 
reformation of thoſe. vices, under 


which the Britiſh conſtitution may, 


without derogating from its ſupe- 


riority to all other actual forms of 


government, be allowed to labour. 
As a ſpecimen of our author's 


ſtile and manner in treating theſe 


' ſubjects, we ſhall ſubjoin what he 
ſays in anſwer to Rapin's objection 
to our conſtitution; that the mat. 


ters to be treated of, in parliament, 


are not er in the ſummons, 
as king Jo 


n promiſed they ſhould; 
and that the members of the houſe 


of commons have not inſtructions 
about them from the people they 


repreſent ; or, if any ſuch inſtruc- 
tions are given, are at liberty not to 
phjerve tem 


: 
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From what has been ſaidy it is 


evident, that the : houſe of com- 


mons is poſſeſſed of all, or at leaſt 
of the moſt important, powers and 
privileges neceſſary in a repreſen» 
tative of the people at la 

if there be yet ſome fade: 
and defects remaining in our con» 


all ſtitution, perhaps they are not fo 
* as they may, at firſt fight; 
e 


| thought. . Monfieur Rapin de 
Thoyras * looked upon it to be * 


confiderable defect in our conſtitu- 
tion, that the matters to be treated 

of in parliament are not expreſs + - 
fed in the ſummons, as king John 


promiſed they ſhould; and that the 
members of our houſe of commons 
have not inſtructions about them, 


from the people whom they repre- 
ſent; or, Karp ach — . 
55 ven to them, that they are at li- 
erty” not to obſerve them. os The 

parliament are not, by 


law, obliged either to conſult thoſe 


who have choſen them, nor to hae 


any regard to their inſtructions; 
tarther than they themſelves judge 


them to be reaſonable ;z for, though | 


a man is Choſen by a particular 


county or burgh, he is, in law, re- 

| puted to ſerve for the whole king- 
dom . But as theſe things could 

not be ordered otherwiſe, as the _ 
ſtate of our nation is at preſent, 'fo 


ſome perſons are far from thinking, 


with Mr. Rapin, that theſe are cir- 
cumſtances of any diſadvantage in 


our conſtitution.  ' 


For tſt, it would be impradti- 


cable for the king to expreſs, in 


his ſummons, all the things that 


are to be treated in parliament ; 
becauſe any member of either 


houſe of parliament is at liberty 


- * Diſſert. fur les whigs et tories, p. 246. vol. x. + Coke's 4th Inſt. p. 34+ 
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28 as to matters of this 


; becauſe, not knowing the 
circumitance of e aum and 
of this nature in parliament, it 
would be hardly poſſible for per- 


courts, they cannot judge -truly 


, . are to e 


z counts, the ſtate of the! 
fp gear 


ils, or. civil; whether 


. ANNUAL ier n 
S pegeſe A an n of the 
wou do bring ng gw that he 
1 thinks 4 m 
- fever met till the a x 


2 —— though it bead may 
be of great importance. In queen 
_ Elizabeth's time, 1 


wich regand to them. Nor would 


they be able to judge n 
of ſeveral laws Ton might gud 0 
fed to be made; even with: 18 


gard to our . conſtitution at home. 
ings of this fort depend fre- 


quently upon the knowing and 


balancing abundance of particu- 
lars, which can only be known to 


| thoſe who have the inſpection, for 


inſtance, of the cuſtom-houſe * 


exports, the produce o 

parts N 
manufactures, their different con- 
diti and the alterations likely 
to be in each as to popularity and 


| wealth, the & diſpolrion of the peo- 
ple as to 


jon and as to loyalty 
their — wk. as to qu quartering 


ie, Aer e wh 
ue 


— of other things, 

exactiy known and weigh- 
ed, before any man can 
aright, whether a law for levying 
money, in this or that way; whe- 
ther a law for allowing, encourag- 
ing, or forbidding is or that 
branch of traffick ; Whether a law 


ers, for admitting any of the ſubjects | 


to this or that ry, 5 Yr gious 
W tor re- 


wenching this or that branch of 
the prerogative of the crown, or 
adding to it in any other inſtance ; 
whether, I ſay, any laws of theſe, 
or the like kinds, would be really 


| expedient, and far ds nad ouch 
or proper inſtructions to their re- ff | 


are, or not. „ 
If the King was to declare, in 

his ſummons-to parliament; that 
he intended to propoſe any things 


ſons in the country, or even in 


London, to judge rightly of the 
matter immediately: the owns 


90 
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Fri 
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„ or prudence, with- 
8 3 
cumſtances, or proper 


materials on 
which to form a judgement, would 
be unable to do it a 


not being capable of j 


that they ſhould duly in their 
tatives. If theſe ſhould be 
to conform to inſtructions 
5 upon ſuch imperfect views of 


ings, the publie muſt -neceſlacily 
_ ſuffer by it. 


Whereas, on. the other hand, by 


the repreſentatives being at liberty 
to follow their own judgement in 


liament, they have this 4 
—— that by the right 


houſe of commons to demand any 
public papers from the offices 2 
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ht. And 
24 
for chemſelves, it is not poſſible 


parts of the kingdom, —— 


are frequently found in 


S er 


nis 22 
in eſt of the whole. 


he too much power into the 
do. It the lower claſſes of people of this 
f nation, who might not uſe it well 


ne ow 


cording. to their 3 who 

have but narrow and 

or, probably, in many caſes, falſe, 

views and accounts things. ob 
If members were under this ob- 

——— there 3 two ill au - 
uences, in particu li 

to happen. iſt, There e 

in ſeveral caſes, combinations 

tween ſome parts of the nation, 4 

the advantage of their counties ar 


to others. The members who 
ſerve for one part of the kin 


to the repreſentatives. of an 

for the ſake only of — 4 
eſt in their .in counties. The 
members gal, weſt mi gut ſomo- 


midland counties. This diſpoſi- 


e tion has ſometimes appeared, and 
probably would be much more, * 
the perſons who ſerve for the 
buy s.in - thoſs counties 22 
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e uno malo conch kbenate 


gens, — rp . licentis | concig- 


' weaken and deſtroy the efſential 


balance of power in our r eonſütu- 


tion. 
It was Wund by ex jence, to 
be A great defect in moſt of the re- 
publics, and popular ſtates of an- 
_ = that " they allowed the 
ple at large to have delibera- 
= voices in matters of this na- 
ture. They were frequently in- 
fluenced by their demagogues, and 
their own want of judgement, to 
*raſh and imprudent meaſures. 


Pericles indeed, flatteri ngly, told 


we Athenians, that eac private 


perſon underſtood public affairs 


: 2 well; but experience ſhewed 


the contrary; and the moſt judi- 
. cious politicians, even of their own 
. coun 


and Theban governments 3 for 
chat in them Oe. youile Ta SA. 
The fame author 112 +, that, 
at the time of the ſecond Punic 
ow, the conſtitution of the re- 
ublic of Carthage was impaired 
corru 


— Populus _ fibi -authoritatem 


yindieaverat, quæ apud Romanos, 
Hlibata penes ſenatum, adhuc erat. 


factum, ut illic, populo de 
2 — conſultante; hie, 


civium optimo quoque, Romani * 


cerint,” , 

Tully obſerves, that Glen 
rum tota reipublicæ ſedentis con- 
cionis temeritate adminiſtrantur. 
Ttaqve ut hanc Greciam, quæ jam 
diu ſuis conſiliis afflicta eſt, omit- 
tam; illa vetus, quæ quondam 


; *opibus, - ee, giorns” On 


* Lib, vi. a 


d 
my ++ WS 


tho 


à guard 
trymen,- complained of it. 
Polybius * blames the Athenian. 


pted: for with them plu- 


4 ibid. p p. 496. 


"Hur fir I [ 
It was therefore a right provi- 


j 


| koi in all the conſtitutions of the 


Gothic model, that theſe inconve-, 
niencies were avoided; by leaving 
only the choice of repre ſentatives 
to the people, out of themſelves ; 
but, at the fame time, inveſting 


them, when once choſen, with 4 


diſcretionary power, to act as they 
ught fit, Within, the eſtabliſhed 
bounds of the conſtitution ; that is, 


ſo as not to give up any point, of | 
make any alteration, that would. 


have an effect or tendeney deftruc- 
tive to its welfare. 


This is at onee 
a temperament againſt the too 
great vehemence of the people, and 

againſt their -unſkilfulneſs 
and want of Judgement ; at the | 


tame time that it ſerves to k 


up a _ of liberty in them, and 
in a meaſure ſecures them 
againſt the ill management of 
their repreſentatives: ſince, if they 


do not approve their conduct in 


parliament, they may, after a ſhort | 
time, lay them aſide, and ſend 
other n more . to N | 


hows well. 


As to this nation, in tives, 


we fee, by the times of Richard II. 


and Edward VI. when the 
lace 


pop 
got a-head, what work they 


would probably have made, had 


they then been to inſtruct theit 
repreſentatives, and had theſe been 
obliged to follow them. In the 
reign of Charles I. we fee what in- 
ſtructions the lower claſſes. of peo- 
ple actually gave to their repreſen- 
. a8 e, * 


1 Oiat. pro vue, ſeck. 7. 
by 


SE» © 
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1 


ing the houſe of com- 


9 — | It might Jultly be expected en 
that ſome things of the like ſort 
would be done, on other occaſions, 


if the right of the people, in the 
counties and burghs, to inſtruct 
their repreſentatives, and to ob- 
115 e was once 805 eſtabliſh- 
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them 


into ns. ch Lage 
ow x. 
Theſe papers are of v various kids 


ſonie in proſe, and ſome in verſe; 


ſome of a public, and ſome of a 


private nature; but all, as the edi- | 
; tor very well obſerves, carrying 


. their own marks of authenticity. 
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The 4. of doffor Johan Ks mth, 
dean of St. Patrick's, _ 


Volumes XV. and XVI. 

oclavo. Collected and — by 
Deane Swift, eq; of Goodrich, in 
. Herefordſhire. Londen, 2 fo 
Wins Fohnfton, dee. $4 


| HEN. he two nd | 
volumes of this celebra 


| writer made their appearance, the 


public conſidered them as the laſt, 
and were even ſurpriſed at their 
having been ſo long kept back. 
We cannot, therefore, help think - 
ing, that it was of more conſe- 


ce than the editors of the pre- 
yn volumes ſeem to imagine, to 


| publiſh, by what very extraordina- 


fy means the ſeveral papers com- 


7 pofing them were reſcued from the 
injuries of time and accidents, 


fince no · reader can be ſuppoſed ſo 
indifferent to the author, as not to 


take a conoern in the fate of 
his literary remains. It looks, as 
if the perſons poſſeſſed of them had 


— to get huſn - money tot 


the Whole, by producing one or 
two, and N the Ticg tom 


in them as a faint ſpecimen 

A But 
then, . how 
pieces, many of which it appears 


che dean was ſo. * to get 


eee : 


which might be very 


| The public pieces relate to the! 


of queen Anne's reign, 
. rk of Ireland. The 5 
mer contain many very curious 
anecdotes, and very fine obſerva- 


tions, interſperſed * ſome” Cha · 


racters, which we thought it our 
duty to inſert, as originals of greaʒt 


perſonages drawn by an eminent 


band, in our article for this year 
under that title. It appears very, 


plain from theſe pers, that 
dean was reſolved Ly with that Prin. 
ceſs and her laſt miniſtry well at 
events, and therefore defirous to 
find out ſome juſt grounds to vin 
dicate them from, thoſe, chang ges, 
well accoutit- 
ed for from the character he him. 
ſelf gives of her and them; among 


which we cannot help taking Parts, | 


cular. notice of ſuch. a low regat 
in her majeſty to common. torr 
as cannot. but take greatiy 4 
the ridicule caſt. by the dean on 
a foreign miniſter for felling. prin 
Eugene, that his. highn co 


not «appear, before her zel ] „ 


vichout a Feine * 


* to defend 


Anne and her miniſters, he Ts 
to have been equally 


Wee gre 00 
ridicule her ſucceſſor and his fa- 
mily; ; and it is probable, chat 
the Pere in e he does it (one 

Kiled, 


— def. ogg his amanu- 
88 endorſe, 
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place 
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4 « Kinglon, 
to have the 
ane Red ri 7 common to the 
reſt of mankind who have enteted 
into civil ſociety, Fot, if we 
could conceive a nation where each 


a. - 
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one and one hand, it is 

| thy; before you could in — 
them into a repubhe, an allowance 
muſt be trade for thoſe material 
defects wheteirt they differed from 


4? 


a fyſtem for” the 
ae of 724 Re and, pro- 

Se the maxim that * 

is * 1 e Animal, ſhould draw 

thein our of their Cells, and form 

them into corporations or 55 7 
afſerniblies ; the 6 con eren mf 

they would 11 


tos over their own heads: % 

- Of the like nature are innumer- 
able errors eommitted b | BO, 
and 1 of thinkers, who 


| Ow os ent the at 
ce fo the moſt imp int 


| Jai wr e which quite alter * 
tatuxe of che aſe, 
a" 0 N fits of Gele 

*  plibliſhing their thoughts, El 1 85 

1 er kr their aſſemblies, for 
impre ing the trade of Ireland, and 

£ Us to the” rac ce and er. tion 


71 wall 1 15 exarhine cetrain 
maxims of government, which g 

paſs 25 uncontrolled in 
world. and eonfider how far 1 
will fait with che preferit condition 


of this ad 
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of the inhabitants kad but one on, | 
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is a Certain fign of 
commerce; for; 7 


eee ae a it muſt abi8- I 


lutely 6 of that mo money is - np! ; 


and plentiful 


But this ry cn, fall it | 


EEE 
t. in to us. But, by the 
prodigious _dicourigthe ” Wo 


of under e 


ments to ts en 
3 dern the” 5 and e * 


in Fagkünd, the 


demands of of ge ne 5 WS 


treaſury, and other drains'of 


4 arms ef - conf 


now ſee ou e 
9 K we have no friends) of be- 


IT by gur Enemies; av 


our rs were of fuck” 
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il i fry grim 
tion, but on and 
ruin executed on both fides, as to 
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. . campa 


paign id in ours, * 
© ig . battles: ONE 
By flow degrees, and b the 


treatment we received un- 
two auſpicious reigns, we grew 
able to live without running in 
debt. Our abſentees were but 
ew, we bad 
- trade, a conſiderable ſhare in em- 
. ployments of church and ſtate; 
and, while the ſhort. leaſes conti- 
1 ou "hich. Fore were let ſome years, 
Ager che war ended, tenants paid 
=» - their rents. with eaſe and chearful- 
= 3 nels, to the great . of 7 
| — tandiords, who had 
nt of ion chat is not call 
. removed, And although, in chef 
1 ſhort FN, the rent was gradually 
to increaſe after ſhort N * 
,.as ſoon às the 1 0 . 


. wo! 


this illand then , 


r 


Won every, 125 e ] 
. 7 - have arrived at the reſent er- 
- 1 ; when the | 
, Fling wroleth als pur at laſt 
1 * ith the price of . 50 . 
S 5 role that of rn and catt 
= and of other coinmodities. that far- 
4 © mers deal in: : hence likewiſe, ob- 
_ vi6ull , the rates of all goods and 
tures. among Hopkorpers,, 
Wages of ſervants, and- hire 0 
But, although our ini- 
$ carne. on, faſt, "with neither 
1 Bor mone left, vet neither 
3 Gil ch 2 abate in his rent, 
.— 7 PR * tenant MP in che 
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price of what that rent TY = 

any ry eng ph tradef-. 

, 90 15 F. at lower ex- 
nce for ung, 

of pg 

ave been the this 

firſt head, becauſe arger 1 4 


vations will clear up and ſtrengthen 


a. good deal of what 1 ſhall affirm 

Won the reſt, 
Ihe ſecond. maxim of thoſe Who 
reaſon upon trade and vernment 
is, to aſſert, that low intereſt is a 


certain ſign of great plenty of mo- 


ney in à nation, for which, as in 
many other articles, they produce 
the examples of Holland and Eng- 
But, with relation o Irel 
this maxim is entirely. | 
There are two x6; $4 br he 
7, lowneſs of intereſt i in any country. 
, Firſt, that wh ich 1 Er 15. alledg- 
ed, the ea 47 ſpecie; > 
and this is 5 ne "The ſecond is 
want of trade, which ſeldom. falls 
under common e. altho 


it be equally true, For, where trade 
is altogether di e there are 
few borrowers. - In thoſe countries 


where men can employ a lar 

. the young gare * 
fortune be four or fire hun- 
will venture to bor- 
row as much more, ahd can afford. 


'..2 reaſonable intereſt. Neither 1s 


it eaſy at this day to find many of 
thoſe whoſe, buſineſs" reaches, to 
employ even ſo inconfiderable a 
ſum, except among [the 1 
ve moſt 
part of che . preſent K in theſe 
parts of Ireland in their hands, ſo 
they are the moſt exorbitant, ex- 
. 8 Ae, | oo. 
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other. countr1 15 is reckoned a fign 
"Or hy fragal ſquires, 

who live! below their incomes, have 

no 1 8 to diſpoſe of 287 

favings but mort or 

cla fs who TE 5 0 of End 

muſt naturally inereaſe; and, if 


this trade coptinues long under the 


uncertainty of rents; the Janded 
men of ready money will find it 
more for their. advantage to ſend 


_ their caſh to England, "and place 


it in the funds; which I myſelf am 
determined to do, the firſt confide- 
; maſter of. 

It hath likewiſe been a maxim 
amon politicians, that the great 


Inerea le of buildings in the metro- 


gues a flouriſhing ſtate. 


lis ar 
But this, I confeſs, hath been con- 
trolled from the example of Lon- 


don; where, by the long and an- 
nual parliamentary ſeſſions, ſuch a 


number of ſenators, with their fa- | 


1 yoo. Sewn, and ex- 


i. 


Zin . of foramier, a 4 Coe wh 


ok. lords and commons mig ht be 
brought i in a few 981 to fondo 


from their country * within 
twelve mi es round. 8 half their defigh, they are 
The caſe in Treland is is ſore. orced  to_underfell it at the ft 
What worſe; for the abſenrees . and ate all ed, to beg? 
eat eſtates, wh if they lived 2 Inſomuch that 1 'know 
0 | have man rich re- a certain fanatic 'brewer , who is .. 
i > rhoods, ie e e 
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8 15 a defect, of gentlemens bs learned to rac 
ot Knowing how to. een wa 
their ready money, ariſeth t 

| purchaſe of lands, which in fl 


E any reſidin 
remaining 0 7 ny 
ſome vain hope of em 
themſelves. a ce 3 erg 2 
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cation 


; bone other motives 
have drawn ſuch concourſe to this 


new houſes, whz 
of the, old ones, whi h 1 is 4 ſeventh 
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k their hand 
orten their rn ee as m 
12 5 and the few 

theſe latter, havin ng 
ents for © 


diſcouraged . by the | beggarbne 


and thiever of Our o miſer⸗ 


able farmers and cottagers, or ſe⸗ 
d duced by the vanity of their wives, 


ON Pretence of their children's edu- 
{whereof the fruits are ſo 
apparent), together. with that moſt 


wonderful and yet more urtaccoynt- 


able zeal for a ſear in their aſſem- 
by though at ſon 

their Whole e ſe, an 
better let paſs, 


beggarly city, that the dealers of 


che ſeveral ane es of „ 


have found out a the commodio 


and inviting laces for erecting 
e ſifteen hundre 


che Whole city, are ſaid I 
be 54 uninhabited, ar falſi 
ruin. 
with that which Was firlt introduc- 
ed by Dr. Barebone at Faden 
who "ied A bankrupt, The wa⸗ 
| fon, the bricklayer, the Carpenter 
the later, and: me glazier, take 4 
lot of ground, club to built one 
or more houſes, i we of their credit, 
ol ſtock, and their money 
6 theft, WAR is Amſhed, 
e beſt advantage t ca 
Bag as it often happens. 1 10 
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ing tobe wiſhed 


for, on account both of Ts 


3.0] . in, by the > ſingular fate 

of aa this A by utterly 
and the putti 
tice may have ſu 


falſe; 


2 the public. 


. and beneficial to the ſub- 
ject; and the commoneſt reaſoner 
vernment might fil a 7 170 
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arguments es ee der 


ing 7 in 
- conſequence, as I certain! 
the tho ts of the 0 
ber quick Propo 
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The eee 
abſentees are of a far more exten- 


ſive nature than ſeems to be com- 


e T muſt vindi- 


pou one among theas (m 
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tion not ſoaring fo hi . 


"a witneſs 
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FF ˙ ata ar ha bs na, Sire ee bn es wh Re 


OUR lordſhip is the perſon in 
the reg, whom er = 
oug ht to be ſilent u pa 
og he, cn as this, whic 


to be fi by thy grentelt wi 


ſtrength of mind ; were 


14 ins in, God knows the wile and bet | 
0 


us, who would preſume to offer 
their thoughts, are far your interi- 


8 3 that a 


mis fortune 1 is 
mind, and dailturd the under- 


— This, indeed, might 
be ſome pretence to us to adminiſ- 
ter our conſolations, if we had 
| been wholly ſtrangers to the 


one But, my lord, whoever had 
honour to know her, wants a 
comforter as much as your lord- 
ſhip; becauſe, though their loſs is 


not ſo et have not the 
une fag 2 to 


the want of a friend, a pa- 
Moy curly a benefactor, as — 


have to ſi that of a daughter. 
My lord, Pech religi on and reaſon 


n the leaſt 1 


dern for that lady's death, 


her own account ; and he in be 


an ill chriſtian, or a rte& ſtran- 
to her virtues, who would not 


win himſelf, with all ſubmiſfſion 
t9 Go Almight's will in ber 


| which ſne a 


> No; 21, 115 | 


a perfection as 9 nature is 
capable of. But, as to your lord- 
ſhip's own particular, as it 1s an 
unconceivab b to have 


| rela tag ang 2 3 


ſeſſion which few can boaſt of, to 
have had ſuch a daughter. I 21 5 
often faid to your lordſhip, that 1 
_ 3 Ae one, by many de- 


pk. in their domeſtic 15 | 


rn by ſo many de- 
from whence it is v 5 ob 
. you that your lordſhip ſhould re- 


flect upon what you have left, wy 


not upon what you have loſt. WE 
To fay the you. my lord, =. 


perſon began to be too h app — 


tal; much more 3 
el with the difpentatore of Pro- 


vidence long to continue. You ' 
bow been 
6 — 7 
ruin: you harre 
you your family in the greate 4 


e great inſtrument of 


ſt — 4 | 
without any obligation to the 


bounty of your prince, or any in- 


d of your own: you have 
eat Ph eas the violence and 
treachery of your your | 
courage and Abilities: i: and oy th 
ſteadineſs of your temper, over 


inconſ 15 * = 
vp, 


: and | ork 88 
We 0 e ſappoint your 
endeavours. Ta th Sable thou 5 
Rt to puniſh you with a domeſtic 
. where = knew your heart v Yi | 

and, at the ſame. 
b SS rg Ty his own wiſe pur- 
= by rewarding, in a better 


that excellent creature he has 5 
| tants as deficient in mental, as 


taken from you. | 
I know not, my lord, why 1 
Vite this to you, nor hardly what 

am writing. I am ſure it is not 
trom any compliance with form ; 
t is not from thinking that I can 

ive your lordſhip any eaſe. 1 


Think it was 5 ulle upon me 


that I ſhould ſay omething : and 
- whether J ſhal 1 ſend you what I 
Haye A am Mc in doubt, | 


0 * 1 
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"Reb es 1 . 3 Bath þ . | 
21 dag. ing of - old. Heroic Ballads, 
Gongs, and other pieces of our 

# wk Poets 7 chiefly ef the. Lyric 
Lind), together ewith ſome few of 
Later date; in 3 volumes * 2 
17. 1 Cs 


* 


TE. 1 "of literature are to 5 
eſtimated by the variety and 
richneſs” of the entertainment 
they afford, the reverend Mr, 


Percy, collectar of the pieces 


now before us, has a better title to 
the thanks af the public, than 
moſt of the authors who have 


gm ine: hing 4 2 the ſane walk. | 


le of England uc par- 

| FA indebted to bim, | nee 
de has 3 the charge, to 
which à longer filence, after rhe 
late boobs of Runic, Erſe, his 


and _ n Pom, . 1 3 
b 


2 Mo the Mu 


ov - 
* 


dend gs their anceldors, 2 
for à lon A time, leſs favour; 
under th th E fame 

of cultivation, than any 


of their nei ;hbours, at a leſs 


or greater diſtance from the ſap- 
poſed, abode of theſe goddeſſes, ſo 
as to make their country appear, 

in maps of the human underſtand: 


ms. the choſen ſeat. of dulneſs 


and. indifference, and the inhabi- 


they have ever been allowed to be 
eee in bau perfec- | 


Theſe pieces conſiſt chiefly of 


3 very ſcarce ballads, or ex- 


tracts from larger works, as are 
not only extremely valuable in 
themſelves, but ſerve to exhibit, 
by the manner in which the ju- 
dicious author has arranged them, 
and the notes and diflertations 
with which he has enriched them, 
the hiſtory, of thought as well 
as ſpeech in England, and that 
amongſt all ranks; ſince, whilſt na- 
tions are in an improving ſtate, 
thoſe literary compoſitions, thoſe 


modes of thinking and ſpeaking, 


which were peculiar to the hi gheſt 
ranks in one age, like faſhions, 
generally deſcend, by the next age, 
to the low-eſt. Much light, beſides, 
a8 they may borrow from ancient 
writers of almoſt every denomi- 
N and which Mr. ao has 
pared no Pains to conſult, b 

means of his curious rd 
tions they caſt a great deal more 
upon them: upon Shakeſpeare eſpe- 
cially, who now a pears to have 
not only alluded: to many paſlages 
in them not to be found in other 
works, but to have even taken 


1 them the es of ſome of 


his beſt pi 
PO - 10 


the pieces, 
three volumes, or even ſpecimens 


= | e 
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To "he * ballads Mr. 
| * added 7 Scottiſh 


the variety is greatl increaſed, 


and 1 2 antique roughneſs of the Ss 
former, and che modern poliſh of the 


latter, are well contraſted, and con- 
fiderably heightened. He has, like- 


wiſe, to make his work as compleat 


as pofſible, obliged us with tome 


imitations of the ancients ; amongſt 


which, thoſe himſelf will, we 


3 fancy, be found in general, to be 
| the eſt executed. 


To give a particular account of 
whih compoſe thoſe 


of each particular kind of compo- 
fition, would lead us greater lengths 


than our plan will allow us to go. 
Beſides, the 
5 already given in our article of An- 


extracts we hare al- 
tiquities, and that of Poetry, m 


= confidered as ſuch; and _ 


ſhould not, there ſeems to 


; lit e neceſſity for any in this place. 


We cannot, in juſtice to the good 


taſte of our readers, but ſuppoſe, - 
that moſt of them are already poſ- 
ſeſſed of this litera treaſure ; - fo 
chat what we have ſaid of it is to be 


confidered as done rather with a 


view of paying the tribute of praiſe, 
where praiſe is ſo much due, than 
do recommend a work, whoſe merit 


alone muſt have univerſally recom- 


mended it long before theſe ſheets 
can be ſuppoſed wrench the pub- 


N lic. 


a and to 
the Sing modern, by which 


of many readin 
be able to ſelec 


The plays of als POPs. in 
" eight volumes, "with the correo 5 
and illuſtrations of © Vatiotty com- 

 mentators ; 10 au e are added 

notes by Samuel — dy 3 | 


volumes wre. 


RE let abilities Sandee 
'&  fite for a due performance of 
te taſk Mr. Johnſonhas undertaken 
in regard to Shakeſpeare's works, 
or at leaſt of that part of this taſk E: 
which he has — ht Wes = 
execute, the collating =p 4 old l 
copies in order to find out the ge- 3 
nuine reading, and the comparing 

of former commentators on Gk 


cult paſſages, and the examini 
of theſe paſſages himſelf, in order 


to diſcover the true meaning of 
that great poet; the more Mr. 2 5 
ſon ſeems intitled to the thanks of 
the public; fince, at that rate, he 

might have employed his great ta- 
lents more to his own honour, 


though. not more, perhaps, to the 
F of others. — Mr. 


uſlyobſerves, 


ohnſon N Gary 
e _— of a e6l- f 


wever dull 
lator may | emendatory 
critic would very il diſcharge his 
duty without qualities very differ- 
ent from  dulneſs. In peruſing | 


corrupted pieces, he muſt have 


— him all poſſibilities of mean- 


ing, with all poſſibilities of ex "2 
preſſion. Such muſt be his 1 


rehenſion of thought, and ſuck 
is copiouſneſs of language. Out 

poſſible, he muſt 
— which beſt 
ſuits with the ſtate, opinions, and 


modes of langua in 4 | x 
every age, and wich his — 3 


. th and turn 


of expreſſion. Such muſt be his 4 | 
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poſſeſſes; and 


more than 


he that exerciſes it with moſt praiſe, 


C 


It is therefore, by theſe rules, 
that Mr. Johnſon's merit in this 
edition of Shakeſpeare 3 is to be tri- 
ed; and, trying it by theſe rules, 
we are n of opinion, oo: not- 
To 1 ying ao- 
5 Jeter with expeSation t 
Public, the public will be found 
"onfiderably indebted to him; at 
leaſt,” till it can be proved, that the 


| 5 S delay and deficiency have been ow- 


ing to any wilful negligence on bis 
= a charge which it may not be 

eaſy to prove, confidering thoſe 
viciflitudes to which, with regard 
tod ſtudy, though not diſcernible, 
the mn of man is even more ſpeare 


to Mr. Pope; and 
the pla 


. "IN, would have been 


„Ae 4 „ Mr. Theo- 
bald's, ir Thomas Hanmer's, and 
Dr. . 99 M £0» 
Mr. Rowe's life moe Shakeſpe 


an anecdote relatin 


ſpeare communicard by X Mr. _ 
n Jolinſon's 
poem to his HASTY Seng wok 
themſelyes, with ſuch 
notes of others as he has thought 
roper to retain, . interſperſed with 
is own notes upon them, as well 
as on the, text itſelf, In theſe 
notes it was ex that Mr. 
icu- 
in * examination of Shake- 
tical beauties and ble- 
— hoy ut he follows the example 
he had ſet himſelf in his preface 
to the Whole, by doing little elſe, 
in this reſpect, than giving the - 
general character of every piece, 
zut in theſe general characters he 


is, is univerſally allowed to have been | 
pro- peculiarly happy. 5 


as he hd; fince, other- 

wiſe, we — probably, never 

- have received en through 

his hands. i 

5 2 Johnſon ſers out by a pre- 
im which he diſcuſſes the 


paid them; gives 
y of the wa editi- 
8 s have hr ; 
delivers his bor of he 
veral editors in the capac 

gollators and commentators; and 
2 uaints us wich che uſe be has 
[5808 


caſe with regard to his 
which many objections 
raiſed; but moſt of — on ſuch 


| only 


This is far "a poll the 
reface, to 
ve been 


ditferent accounts, that they ſerve 
to juſtify the common obſer: 
vation concernin [ 


chat, if chere is any fault 1 in this 
piece, it is the almoſt paradoxical 


manner into which Mr. Johnſon 
has contrived to throw his ſenti- 


ments. Read firſt, what he ſays of 


Shakeſpeare's beauties, and you 


ty of will be apt to think he can have 


no blemiſhes, or only ſuch as muſt 


vaniſh in the blaze of his beauties, ' 


*. 7 
5 5 


cul 2 
6 OT rid; 2 — gy 
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= deſign 
is derived. It is this which fills 
: the I of Shakeſpeare with 


1 dies or proſeſſions, 
which can ee L. 


_— 2 _ 


5 2 e 
genuine 

oommon humanity, 
— the world will always fup- 


A 22 


perſons act and ſpeak 


by de 2 of thoſe general 


s and principles ll gra 


all minds 2 — 
whole ſyſtem of life is continued 
in 3 


| a character in me alen 
| wird ual; in thoſe of Shake- 


In the writings of 


n COONEY ee 


Þ& is. fm this wide extenſion 
that fo much s 


domeſtic 
ev 
= UE EICE 
ſpeare, that from his works may 
be collected a ſyſtem of civil and | 
Jews \ nee. - I his 
A Jour: * K 


775 3 


aft 7 


verſe was 2.4 


ph a but by 
with other authors. 


5 ho 5 


7 
11411 
of 
2 
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dibgent ſoleftion out 


ſtage the uni⸗ ; 


= is ry 5 22 


uted, and ery N 
ed or mend. To bring a.lover, 
a lady and a rival into the fable; 


| to entangle them in "them, wit | 4 
obligations ne CIC. 


oppolitions 


converſion, and common. occur ya 


ſome may be 
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pofitions of intereſt, and har- 
Fals them with Violence of deſires 
inconfiſtent wich each other; ti 
make them meet m ' ture an 
= ny; to fill their mout 
| 368 lical 5 and outra- 
kh 7. 0 them as 
i human ever was diſtreſſed; 
to deliver them as nothing human 
_ "ever was delivered; is the ? fines 
| of a modern dramatiſt. For this, 
Probability is violated, life is miſ- 
Feprefented, and language is depra- 
ved. But love is on y one of many 
3 and as it has no great in- 
Avence upon the ſum of life, it 
__ little operation in the dramas 
of a 
the hving world, and exhibited onl 
what he faw before him, He knew, 
that any other paffion, as it was re- 
or exorbitant, was a cauſe of 
ineſs or calamity. 


"Charadters thus am ple : and ge- 


1 vera were not eafily diſcriminated 


ſerved, yet perhaps no poet 
| N ept his onages more dif- 
tinct from each other. I will not 


ſay with Pope, that every ſpeech 
may be Monet” to the proper 
_ Tpeaker, e many ſpeeches 

are which have nothing cha- 
3 ractetifiical; but, A. ough 
adapted to 
_— on, it wi 
# ove that can be 8 
transferred from the preſent poſſe 
ſor to another claimant. - 
choice is right, when there is rea- 
| on for choice. 
Other dramatiſts can o gain 
attention by hyperbolical or ag- 
gravated characters, by fabulous 
and unexampled excellence or de- 
pPravity, as the writers of barba- 
rous romances invigorated the rea- 
der by a giant and a dwarf; and 
"WP pe ſhould tony, his expocta- 


who caught his ideas from 
y it were poſlible, i 


' which it cannot be expoſed. 


be difficult 


com pletel 
fended, ch 


tions of human "XK" 1 


lay, or from the kale, would be 
5 ay deceived. Shakeſpeare bas 
no heroes; his ſcenes are occu = 
only by men, who act and ſp | 
the reader thinks that he ſhould 
himſelf have ſpoken or acted on the 
ſame / 1 : even where the 
agency is ſupernatural, the dialo 
10 — with life. Other . 
diſguiſe the moſt natural paſſions 
and moſt frequent "incidents ; ſo 
that he who contemplates them in 
the 3 Aer ho, know them in the 
wor akeſpeare a x1mates 
the remote, and fm the 
wonderful; the event which he 
repreſents will not or en; but if 
effects would 
be probably ſuch by he has aſſign- 
ed; and it may be ſaid, that he 
has not only ſhewn human nature 
as it acts in real exigences, but as 
it would be found in trials to 


This, therefore, is the praiſe of 
Shakeſpeare, that his drama is the 
mirrour of life; that he who has 
mazed his imagination, in follow- 
ing the phantoms which other wri - 
ters raiſe up before him, may here 
be cured of his delirious extaſies, | 


by reading human ſentiments in 


buman language; by ſcenes from 
which a hermit may eſtimate be 
trabſactions of the world, and a 


confeſſor edict the 0 s of the 
23 pre progreſ 


pai ſons. * 

His 1 to neral nature 
has expoſed him to the'cenſure of 
erities, who form their judgements 
upon narrower principles. Den- 


nis and Rhymer think his 'Romans 


not ſofficiently Roman; and Vol- 
taire cenſures his kings as not 
royal. Dennis is of- 
at Menenius, a ſenator 


of Romp, — play the vs; 


and EM perhaps thinks de- 
cency violated when the Daniſh 
vyſurper is proc oor * a drunk- 
ard. But Shakeſpeare always makes 
nature predominate over accident ; 
and if he preſerves the eſſential 
Character, is not Wy careful. of 

B Glinde, ſupe 
1 ventitious. We ires 
Romans or * 50 © be inks 
only on men. He knew that 
Rome, like every. other ny, had 


ing 4 buffoon, he. went into the 
| ſenate-houſe for that which the 
ſenate-houſe would certainly have 
afforded him. He was inclined 
to ſhew an ufurper and a murderer 
not only odious but deſpicable ; he 
therefore added drunkenneſs to his 
| other qualities, knowing that kings 
| loye wine like other men, and that 
wine exerts its natural power u 2 
kings. Theſe are the petty c 
of petty minds; a poet poo 
the caſual diſtinction of country 
and condition, as a painter, ſatiſ- 
2 with the figure, neglects the 


"x cenſure which he has 1 in- 
73 by mixing comic and tragic 
+ ſcenes, as it extends to all his 


a 


8 Cuodi ef 


d * % 5 


L. 0et the & be firſt ſtated, and then 
5 examiĩ 


Shaaleſpeares plays are not, in 
ther ies or comedies, but 
com ions of a diſtinct kind; 

3 erm the real ſtate of ſublu- 

—— nature, which partakes of 
good and evil, Joy and ſorrow, 
mingled with endleſs variety of 
proportion and innumerable modes 
of n ee and exprefli 
the co of the world, in whic 

the loſs 1 05 one is the gain of an- 

e in at the ſame time, 


R 


. 


_—-, 


— 


rer the TE AE inde. 


Inc * and ad- | 


men of all diſpoſitions ; and want- 


works, deſerves more conſideration, 


I 1 e or critical ſenſe, ei- 


to inſtruct; 


8 hs... 
3 'S ; 
- 


the reveller is "Oe to his wine, 


and the mourner bun de his 
friend; in which the malignity of 
one is ſometimes defeated by the 


frolic of another; and many mif- 
chiefs and many betefits are done 
and hindered without deſign. 

Out of this chaos of mi | 
purpoſes and caſualties, the ancient 
poets, according to the laws which 
cuſtom had. preſcribed, ſelected 
ſome the crimes of men, and ſome 
their abſurdities; ſome the mo- 
mentous viciſh tudes of life, and 
ſome the lighter occurrences; ſome 
5 terrors of . and ſome 
the gaieties o ſperity. Thus 
roſe the two B eva dauer. | 
known by the names of tragedy” 
and comedy.; com fitions intend- 
ed to promote different ends 7 
conti means, and conſidered as 
ſo little allied, that I do not re- 
collect 7 the Greeks or Ro- 
mans a ſingle writer who attempted 
* peed | 
Shakeſpeare has united the | 
powers of exciting laughter and 
ſorrow, not only in one mind, but 
: one 9 Almoſt all his 

N are 

ludicrous characters, and, in 
he ſucceſſive evolutions of the 
defign, ſometimes produce ſeriouſ- 
neſs and ſorrow, and SUITE le. | 
1 laughter. | 
hat this is a practice con 

to the rules of criticiſm will 4 
readily allowed; but there is al- 
ways an appeal open from criticiſm 
to nature. The end of writing is, 
the end of 


is, 
to inſtruct by pleafing, That the 
mingled drama may convey all the” 
. inſtruction of tragedy or c 
cannot be denied, becauſe it in⸗ 
cludes both in its alterations of ex- 
— and approaches * 


vided between ſerious - 
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= V co-operate in 
che 3 en by unavoidable 
| concatenation, 


3 . oy 


2 in their progrefſio 
| principal event, being not ad- pro 


ANNUAL 


It is objected, that by this change 
of ſcenes the paſſions are interrupt- 
n, and that 


3. by a due gradation of pre- 
paratory incidents, wants at laſt 


the power to move, which conſti- 


tutes the ion of dramatic 
poetry. is reaſoning is ſo ſpe- 
Sens, chat. it is received as — * 
even hy thoſe who in dai 


—_ {eel it to be falſe. 


dom fail uce the intended 
endes mou paſſion. Fiction 


cannot move fo much, but that the 


- attention may be cafily transferred; 


E— though 1 wult be allowed that 


Ow" it be „ likewiſe, 


e in- 
of mingled ſcenes ſel- 


melancholy be ſometimes 
by unwelcome = 


REGISTER — © 


which, by changj in Lo: ca- 
phe, were tragedies and 
r 

4 was not in thoſe times 
more general dignity or 
eration than comedy; it requir- | 
ed only a calamitous concluſion, 
with which che common cxiticiſm 
of that age was ſatisfied, 9 
lighter * it afforded in n its | 


iſtory was a bf iti | 
with no other than ooh 
ſucceſſion, independent of uy 
other, and without an _—_ 
to introduce or wien the 
cluſion. It is not always very Aach 
diſtinguiſhed from . 5 | 
is not much nearer app 8 
unity of action in the of 
than in the 


Antony and Cleop 
hiſtory of Richard the ſecond. 


_ a hiſtory might be continued 
rn, many play; as it had no 
t had no Its. 
Through all theſe denominations 


of the drama, Shak % mode 
of carne ien is the fame; an in- 


ths mancholy is often. not plea- terchange of ſeriouſneſs And mer. 
meu diſtyrbance of riment, by which the mind is ſoſt- 
one po be the relief of ano ened at one 


that e wn have 
| Gifferent babitu 83 2 at, 123% 
_ the, whole, 1 Pale confiſts in 
. 
The players, 


aa 


into -comedies, hiſtories, and tra 


__ gedics, ſeem not to have diſtin- 


8 the three kinds an 
wy exact or definitive by by . 
action 1 ended barer 


T ns, however 
1 or — ul * 


i 
nion conſtituted a comedy. Chis 


idea, of a N — long 
| ng, 


„ who in their FE 
Bons idee our author's works 


rough. 1 2 in- ; 


time, and exhilarated 
at another. But whatever be his 
re whether to gladden or 
reſs, or to conduct the ſtory, 
5 85 vehemence or emotion, 
W tracts of eaſy and familiar | 


dialogue, he never fails to attain 
his purpoſe; as be commungh us, 
we laugh or mourn, or fit filet 


with quiet expectgtioh, in tranquil: 
lit without inifrece , 

en Shake s un- 
derſtood, moſt ny phate n of 
Rhymer and Voltaire yaniſh away. 
The play of Hamlet is opened, 
without impropriety, by two cen- 
tinels; Iago bellows at Brabantio's | 


* Fan e, Writ 1 * N injury to the 


ſcheme _ 


* - 

* 
7 
* 

* 8 
{ 


ue; 


i — * 


Sed e ena he en. We 


* 1 


in 


racter of 20 0 1s ing and 
e ve-diggers 

— may be bs heed with ap- 
„ Shakeſpeare. 3 in drama 
tic with the world open be- 


- fore him; the rules of the ancients 
were yet known to few ; the pub- 


lic 3 ent was unformed; he 
had . of ſueh fame as 
might force him upon imitation, 


nor critics of ſuch authority a. 


might reſtrain his extrava 
He therefore indulged his — 


diſpofition ; and his diſpoſition, as 
Rhymer has remarked, led him to 
In tragedy he often 
| great appearance of - 
toil * ſtud * is written at 
laſt with little. dh 
comic ſcenes, he ſeems to uce 
without labour, what no labour . Shakeff 
| he is al- 
me occa- 


felicity; but in his 


can rove. In r 
wa uggling after 
fon to e but in comedy he 


ſieems to repoſe, or to luxuriate, a8 
in a mode of thinking congenial to A 
his nature, In his tragic ſcenes pri 
| there is always ſomething wanting ; 
but his comedy often ſurpaſſes ex- 
pectation or deſire. His 


the thoughts and the 
1 his tragedy for the 


1 part by incident and action. 
tragedy ſeems to be ſkill, his 
comedy to be inſtinct. 


The force of his comic ſcenes has 


' faffered little diminution from the 


ehanges made by a century and a 
half 75 8 in words. As 


his mile ee act e 


＋ on, very 
ue Ir cular forms, 
their — 4 4 vexations are 


communicable n 


polite are always catchi 


__ "#6 FR YE 140 te; 75 1 = - 
would notcafily endure; the cha- 


all places; they are natural, and 
therefore durable e; the adventitious 
harities of p onal habits, 


only * ing: ideas, bright and 

5857 ng for a litle wk while, yet ſoon 
ding to a dim tint, without any - 

yore: Þ of former luſtre ; but the 


 diſcriminations of true paſſion are 


the colours of nature; 

vade the whole maſs, hd 0 3 
periſh with the body thrat E Exhibits 
them. The accidental compofi- 
tions of heterogeneous modes are 


diſſolved by the chance which com- 


bined them ;. but the uniform fim- 


plicity of primitive qualities nei- 


ther admits increaſe, nor ſuffers 
, The fand — by one 
is 


ſcattered by another, bit 


the rock always continues in its 
The ſtream of time, which 
18 contin waſhing 


ae be, Wi 
is, in every nation, a ſtile which 


never becomes obſolete, a certain 
| ſo DD . 


innovations, and the learned 2 de- 
rt 1 e wor forms of . 


eincn forſake 2 — Bok, 9 
the vulgar is right: but there is a 
converſation above groſlneſs and 


below refinement, where priety 
reſides, and where this — 


> 


the diſſolute | 2 


> 


to have gathered his comic =— 


able nt a 


* — 


n 
| f | nels or diffi- 
7 * hor. « re- culty;. as a country may be emi. 
mote, and among his other excel- nently fruitful, though if has f 
1 leneies deſerves to be ſtudied as unfit for cultivation: his charac. 
dae of the original maſters of our ters are praiſed as natural, thought 
B  lnguazge.  . their . ſentiments are ſometimes 
ele obſervations are to b 


* 9 
1 


wa 4 


7 


- 


RS: © be forced, and their actions impro- 
conſidered not as _unexceptionably . bable ; as the earth upon the whole 
| conſtant, but as containing 80 is ſpherical, though its ſurface is 
dau "predominant truth. Shake- varied with protuberatices and ca- 
Fe Farhiliar Kaas e affirm- vie, 
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